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TO  THE  REY.  GEORGE  DUFFIELB,  D.D. 
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of  Essays  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  respect  which  is  enter- 
tained for  your  character  and  services,  as  a  great  moral  and  reli- 
gious teacher,  by  the 

AUTHOR. 


PREFACE 


A  PORTioit  of  these  BsBajB  were  published  in  the  year  1846 ;  a 
supplement  to  the  ori^nal  work  was  published  in  1847,  and  a 
second  supplement  in  1848.  The  tariflf  of  1846  having  been 
passed  since  tlie  original  work  was  published  ;  great  changes  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  coixnnercia]  policy  of  Great  Britain ;  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  Stat<'s 
by  treaty ;  a  new  cen&us  having  been  taken  by  the  United  Slates, 
and  also  by  several  countries  of  Europe ;  the  work  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  in  view  of  these  changes. 

The  population  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
given  according  to  the  most  recent  enumerations,  with  the  pro- 
gressive increase ;  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  Unit<xl 
States,  and  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  at 
different  periods,  is  stated  according  to  the  latest  commercial 
reports  which  have  been  published ;  and  the  productive  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  stated 
and  compared  together,  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  such  a  work, 
with  the  information  at  present  attainable.  The  most  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  original  work  and  the  supplements,  has  been 
eondensed,  corrected,  and  re-arranged ;  the  chapters  divided  into 
lections  for  convenience  of  reference ;  a  large  amount  of  new 
matter  added,  and  many  branches  of  the  subject  treated  of  not 
contained  in  the  former  work,  making  it,  in  a  great  degree,  a  new 
work,  rather  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former  work. 

It  iH  more  theoretical  than  the  former  work,  with  fewer  details 
c»f  fttntl^tics :  ihoujrh  it  containa  the  result* — the  mere  aprgregates 


't 
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of  a  much  greater  amount  of  facts  and  statistics.  It  cotnprist^ 
tbo  leading  principles  of  political  economy  and  social  philosophy, 
and  the  facts  from  which  they  arc  deduced,  united  in  a  systematic 
series  of  essays,  logically  arranged,  showing  the  connection  of  tho 
whole,  and  the  bearing  of  each  upon  the  development  of  tho 
faculties  of  man,  upon  productive  industry,  civihzation  and  tho 
progress  of  nations. 

The  object  of  the  Author  has  been  to  connect  political  economy 
with  statistics ;  to  bring  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  former,  to 
the  test  of  the  established  facts  of  the  latter ;  and  to  try  them,  as 
far  as  practicable,  by  the  severe  test,  and  certain  standard,  of  tho 
principles  of  mathematics.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they 
can  be  reduced  to  certainty,  and  by  which  errors,  fake  assump- 
tions, falladous  reasoning,  and  erroneous  conclusions,  can  be  de- 
tected and  corrected. 

Political  economy  is  claimed  to  be  a  science,  but  it  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  imperfect  condition  at  present  The  rules  laid  down 
as  principles  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  many  of  thvm 
are  founded  on  assumptions  which  are  erroneous  and  untru(\ 
Modem  society  and  its  institutions  are  so  complicated,  and  so 
many  caases  operate  at  the  same  time  to  produce  effectA,  that  it  is 
oflen  very  difficult  to  determine  what  causes  Imve  contributed  most 
to  produce  them,  llio  whole  subject  of  political  economy  is  so 
complicated,  that  the  only  mode  of  even  approximating  to  the 
truth,  is  to  observe  and  collect  carefully  tho  fiwts  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  during  a  series  of  ages ;  to  note  their  condition  at 
different  periods,  and  their  relative  progress ;  to  apply  the  induc- 
tive system  of  philosophy,  and  from  the  effects  observed,  endeavor 
to  deduce  the  causes  which  produced  them.  Such  is  tlie  mode  in 
which  almost  all  scientific  truths  have  been  discovered — that  Ls,  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  the  deductions  of  reason.  The  course 
of  events  in  different  countries,  under  different  institutions,  and 
various  systenw  of  pohcy,  are  but  experiments,  which  should  bo 
tan'fully  obsened  and  noted,  to  enable  us  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ciii>'  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own.  Until  that  mothj  is 
]'iii-ium1  to  asc*ertain  the  principles  of  political  economv,  statesmen 
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aud  nations  will  oontinuo  to  grope  their  way  in  ancertaiuty  and 
error,  and  be  often  misled  by  rules  laid  down  as  principles  which 
arc  founded  on  false  assumptions. 

The  object  of  the  Autlior  has  been  to  show  the  effect  on  tlie 
|l^O'^'^s  of  man  and  of  nations,  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
libiTiy ;  of  the  development  of  the  intellect ;  of  educating  the 
%>liulc  i>euplo;  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  science; 
of  tiic  discoveries,  inventions,  machinery,  and  improvements  of 
modern  times ;  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  immaterial  as  well  :is 
material  capital  ;  of  adapting  the  division  of  employments  to  tlic 
condition  and  wants  of  the  country ;  of  making  production  free, 
but  regulating  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  country  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  to  its  citizens  a  field  of  employment,  to  encourage 
and  promote  their  industr}*;  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metab, 
and  of  banking  institutions  and  paper  money ;  of  foreign  debts 
and  colonial  bondage  ;  of  associations,  munici])al  and  other  cor|x>- 
rati«/ns,  K>oal  |K»\ver;*,  and  confederated  systems  of  govemraont ; 
of  as*«x:iating,  uniting,  and  organizing  numerous  individuals,  their 
ca]'ital  and  lalK.)r,  by  means  of  corporations,  for  great  enterpris»> 
and  undertaking'*,  which  a  few  {K-rsons  arc  incapable  of  acooin- 
j'lishiiiir  ;  uf  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jwwer;  of  desj»«)- 
ti>iii  in  any  form  ;  of  ecclesia*^tical  hierarchies,  and  all  attempts  i«> 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  reliirion  or  government  ; 
of  hirgo  standing  armies,  tlic  centralization  of  power,  and  its  con- 
centration in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  an  aiistocratic  few.  Tlie 
objtvt  has  bi-en,  U)  inquire  into  the  caa^cs  and  principal  clem»'n!.> 
of  individual  and  national  progress,  and  the  institutions  which  ten  ] 
to  pMMiote  it,  as  well  :ls  those  which  have  a  contrary  tendeno\. 
How  far  the  Auth<>r  h:is  iK-en  suco-sMul  in  his  etforti*,  it  is  mi1»- 
mitt»'d  to  tlie  judgment  of  an  intelligent  and  gcneroiLs  public  to 
det<Tinine. 

Nearly  all  the  works  on  ]X)litioal  c<-(»n<my  used  in  the  sch»>'»!s 
adv<»cato  the  fre«.»-tra«le  side  of  the  question  ;  and  though  then*  an* 
many  report-*,  addres^c-s,  and  spi.*eches,  and  some  substantial  work^, 
which  cvntrov«*rt  those  doi.'trines  with  great  ability,  yet  there  is'  no 
complete   work   on  tin*  subject  of  political   Cionomy,   takintc   tii  iJ 
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Ttew  of  the  question,  and  presenting  the  leading  facts  from  which 
its  principles  are  deduced.  This  work  is  designed  for  common 
school  libraries,  for  mechanics'  and  other  public  libraries,  and  for  all . 
daises  of  learners  and  inquirers  into  industrial,  social,  and  political 
questions.  It  is  hoped  it  maj  be  found  useful  as  a  text-book,  in 
connection  with  other  works  on  political  economy,  for  students  in 
academies  and  colleges,  who  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  views  and  phases  in  which  the  subject  can  be  presented.  They 
should  examine  both  sides  of  every  question. 

To  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  discrimination  for  the  benefit 
of  American  industry,  in  lajnng  duties  on  imports,  is  said  by  the 
advocates  of  free-trade  to  have  a  political  bearing,  and  to  involve 
partisan  politics.  On  the  contrary,  they  dum  that  the  doctrines 
of  free-trade  are  sdentific,  and  the  expressions  of  opinions  in 
accordance  with  them  are  proper,  and  not  subject  to  a  similar 
diarge.  To  discuss  one  side  of  the  question  is  claimed  to  be 
sdentific  and  proper ;  but  a  cry  is  raised  against  Uie  discussion  of 
the  other  side  of  the  same  question,  as  involving  party  politico, 
which  they  allege  should  be  kept  out  of  the  schools,  out  of  all  agri- 
cultural conventions,  and  out  of  all  other  conventions  and  meetings 
of  tlie  people,  except  those  of  a  purely  partisan  character.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  schools  and  students  should  be  supplied 
with  books  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  free-trade :  that  is  esteemed 
proper ;  but  to  supply  t)iem  with  books  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  would  be  promoting  partisan  politics,  and  therefore  per- 
nicious. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  sophistry  will  soon  be  dis- 
card<'<l,  and  that  both  sides  of  every  industrial,  political,  and 
econotnicnl  qucntion,  will  be  examined  with  equal  care.  Accurate 
iiifunn.'ition  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume,  is  necessary 
to  tv^Tv  iit.'itt'sman,  as  a  guide  to  enlightened  le^slation. 

The  nK>«t  of  tlie  work  was  prepared  for  publication  during  the 
years  1850  and  1851,  and  much  of  it  stereotyped  previous  to  the 
reo'ption  of  the  information  relative  to  the  couj)  (Titat  of  Ix>uis 
Na|K>loon  of  December  2d,  1851.  This  accounts  for  what  is  said 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  France.  The 
publication  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  obtain  the  principal  results 
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of  tko  late  census  of  1850.  Through  the  kindncos  of  Mr.  Een- 
nedj,  the  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  of  Mr.  Irving,  his  chief 
derk,  the  Author  has  been  fiivored  with  much  information  coUocted 
with  the  census.  He  has  also  been  favored  during  the  progress 
of  the  woric,  with  important  information  from  several  other  officers 
of  the  government,  who  have  greatly  facilitated  his  inquiries. 
The  works  most  frequently  consulted,  in  addition  to  official  docu- 
ments and  reports,  have  been  ^Hunt's  Merchants*  Magarine,^ 
**'  The  American  Almanac,"  '^  British  Almanac  and  Companion," 
**  Annuaire  of  France,"  **  McCulloch's  Statistics,"  ^  Gommerdal 
Dictionary  and  Universal  Grazetteer,"  **  Porter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  "«  Halhun'k  Middle  Ages,"  ''Jacob  on  the  Predous 
Metals,"  **  Brando's  £nc>clop«dia  of  Science  and  Art,"  **  Gibbon's 
Rome,"  *^  Mosheim's  Church  History,"  and  ^  Murray's  G^eography." 
The  facts  and  statistics  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  and 
the  estimates  and  deductions  made  with  great  labor,  care,  and 
attention ;  and  the  Author  hopes  and  trusts,  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  the  public,  and  that  the  statistics,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  condensed  and  combined,  may  comprise  information  valu- 
able to  the  reading  community  of  all  parties  and  sects,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  agree  with  the  Author  in  his  deductions  and 
ctimates. 

Washington,  JWy,  1852. 
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Sna  11.  EdoMtion  and  •aereiae  art  nacewary  to  devalopa  tfaa  mental  and 
monl,  as  wall  as  the  phyaical  Realties  of  man. 


CHAPTER  HL 

Osr    OITILIZATIOK— DKFIVrnOlf    AVD   SUOOUSnrX   8TKPS     IN   THB 

FBOORB88    OF    OITILIZATION ORAZINO,    MINING,    MKOHANISIC, 

AORICULTORB,  AlfD   OOMIIBROB— DKPBNOKNOB    OF    AORIOULTURB 
[NTBNT10V8  AVD  IMPROTBIIBNTa,  54-65. 


Sbo.  1.  CiTiliiation  is  progressiva. 

8bc.  3.  Civiliation  defined. 

Sac  3.  Indastrj,  property,  and  edocatioB,  lie  at  the  ioaadatioo  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

SEa  4.  Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilixstion. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  use  of  the  metals ;  they  necessarily  precede  both  agricul- 
ture and  a  division  of  employments. 

Sec.  6.  Origin,  basis,  and  advantages  of  commerce. 

Sec.  7.  Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  recapitulated. 

Sec.  8.  Effect  of  the  application  of  science,  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  THB  PRIBSTHOOD,  AND  BCCLB8IASTICAL  OOVBRNMBNT  ;  AND 
THB  INFLUBNCB  OF  I*ROTESTANTISU,  0ATHOLICI8M,  MAHOMETAN 
FATALISM,  AND  MOBMONI8M,  UPON  THB  HUMAN  MIND,  AND  UPON 
CIVIL  GOTBRNMBNT,  THB  PROQKESS  OF  IMPROVBMBNT,  AND 
CIVILIZATION,  66-90. 

Sbo.  1.  Influence  of  the  priesthood  on  the  human  mind,  on  education,  on 
government,  and  on  the  progress  of  improvement— Ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny. 

Sec.  2.  Supposed  end  and  object  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
church  government. 

Skc.  3.  Origin  and  progress  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  no  neoesnry  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  a  church, 
and  its  form  and  powers  of  government.  Government  of  Protestant 
churohes. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  its  form  and 
character. 
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Sxc.  6.  Character  «od  uiases  of  the  early  Chiistianc,  and  tlia  chai^^ 

they  uoderwant 
fixo.  7.  Origin  and  character  of  Mahometanitm,  and  of  the  Popiah  Inqain- 

tion. 
Skc.  8.  On  fatalism,  and  its  influence  on  the  Mahometan  character. 
Sxc.  9.  Origin  and  character  of  the  sect  of  Mormons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  modk,  means,  and  influences  bt  which  individuals 
and  nations  are  governed— the  causes  and  chief  instlft- 
ment8  of  despotism,  and  of  freedom  and  independence — • 
the  different    forms    of   government,  theib   origin  and 

EFFECTS — AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POUTICAL  PARTIES,  OF  OUR 
MODE  OF  ELECTIONS,  AND  OF  CERTAIN  COMBINATIONS  AND  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  MEN,  90-124. 

8x0.  1.  On  the  mode,  means,  and  influences  by  which  individnab  aod 

nations  are  governed. 
Sic.  2.  On  the  causes  which  have  led  to,  and  the  chief  instruments  of 

despotism ;  and  the  causes  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Sxc.  3.  Democracy  defined.    It  can  not  be  sustained  in  its  parity,  among 

a  very  ignorant  people. 
Sec.  4.  Aristocracy  defined,  and  the  character  and  influence  of  the  different 

classes  stated. 
Sec.  5.  On  the  centralization  of  power,  and  the  origin  and  importance  of 

local  power. 
Sxc.  6.  Origin  of  the  representative  sjrstem  of  legislation,  and  the  irapoit- 

ance  of  two  chambers. 
Sxc.  7.  Character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  the  Normans,  and  the  ofigin 

and  progress  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  government  of  Great 

Britain. 
Sxc.  8.  Character  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain.    The  power  and 

prosperity  of  that  country  not  owing  to  a  hereditary,  landed,  clerical, 

or  legal  aristocracy. 
Sec.  9.  On  party  combinations,  and  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  them. 
Sxc  10.  Evils  of  the  system  of  elections  by  general  ticket,  and  a  remedy 

suggested. 
Sxc.  11.  Eilect  of  Anti*mafonry,  Anti-slavery,  native  Americanism,  Catho- 

Ikian,  and  Monoonism  upon  our  elections. 
Sic.  19.  On  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  reform  in  matters  of  govern- 
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CHAPTER  VL 

On  THB  9ATUBK   AND   00N8TITUSNT8  OF  WEALTH,  AND  HOW  ACCU- 
MirLATKD;     ON     VALUK,     BXOHANGBABLB    TALUB     AND     PRICE; 
CATITAL  AND  MATERIALS,  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  PRODUCTS  FOR 
CONSUMPTION  ;      PRODUCTION,    THE    RESULT    OF    THB    COMBINED 
ACTION    OF   LABOR    AND    CAPITAL,  BOTH   MATERIAL  AND  IMMATE- 
RIAL, UPON  RAW  MATERIALS  ;    WEALTH  ACCUMULATED    BT  INDUS- 
TRY  AND    FRUGALITT;    PURSUITS    PERSONIFIED,   THEIR   BBLATIVE 
IMPOBTANCB,  125-151. 

Sec.  1.  Nature  ind  character  of  our- wants,  and  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 

things  which  are  necessary  to  supply  them. 
Ssc.  2.  The  utility  of  luxuries  is  partly  real,  hut  mostly  factitious, — it  is  re- 
lative also. 
Skc.  3.  On  values ;  their  character  and  basis.    Many  of  them  more  or  less 

factitious.    Value  and  price  of  things  fluctuate. 
Skc.  4.  Wealth  and  its  basis,  divided  into  material  and  immaterial,  real  and 

factitious. 
Sec.  5.  Definition  and  uses  of  capital,  distinguished  from  materials  to  be 

manufactured,  and  from  products  for  consumption. 
Sac.  6.  Coin,  being  an  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be  ranked  as  fixed 

capital. 
Sac.  7.  Production  and  productive  industry  defined. 
Sec.  8.  Use  of  capital ;  immaterial  capital  more  difficult  to  acquire  than 

material  capital,  and  also  more  necessary  to  render  labor  effective. 
Sec.  9.  Importance  of  a  division  of  employments,  and  the  limits  to  such 

division. 
Sec.  10.  What  constitutes  a  field  of  employment,  and  the  importance  of 

securing  it. 
Sec.  11.  On  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Sec.  12.  Markets  are   among   the   principal  stimulants  of  industry,  and 

causes  of  wealth.     Colonial  policy  of  Europe ;    the   importance  of 

securing  the  markets  of  every  country  to  her  own  citizens,  so  far  as 

they  are  capable  of  supplying  them. 
Sec.  13.  The  different  employments  and  pursuits  personified. 
Sec.  14.  Effect  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  commerce  on  the  mind  and  char- 

acter  of  man,  and  upon  the  character  and  enterprise  of  nations. 
Sec.  15.  Effect  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manuftictures  upon  markets  and 

prices,  and  on  agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

On  the  mxtals — their  use — ^the  discovert  and  history  of 
working  them,  and  the  pr00ue6sive  troduotion  of  thsmy 
162-174. 

Skc.  1.  Geoerml  history  and  use  of  t».e  metals. 

Sic.  2.  Introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  Great  Britain,  and  tha 

production,  importation,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  iron  in  that 

kingdom. 
Sxc.  3.  Production,  importation,  and  consumption  of  iron  in  France,  the 

United  States,  and  Ireland. 
8sc.  4.  Estimates  of  the  production  of  iron  and  other  metals  (exclusive  of 

gold  and  silver)    in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  at  different 

periods. 
Sec.  5.  On  the  use,  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  copper. 
Sec.  6.  Tin  ;  its  use  and  production. 

Sec.  7.  On  lead ;  its  use,  production,  consumption,  and  trade. 
Sec.  8.  On  zinc ;  its  use  and  the  trade  in  it.  , 

Sec.  9.  Coal ;  its  use,  production,  consumption,  and  trade. 
Sec.  10.  On  the  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  salt 
Sec.  11.  General  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  metals,  and  the  effect 

of  their  increased  production  on  industry  and  commerce. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Oh  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS  ;  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HEALTH,  CON- 
DITION, AND   INCREASE  OF  MAN,  175-210. 

Sec.  1.  Origin  and  condition  of  the  useful  arts,  and  of  agriculture  among 

ancient  nations. 
Sec.  2.   Improvements  in  agricultural  tools  and  implements  in  nradem 

times. 
Sec.  3.  Civilization  commenced  in  warm  countries;   honse-huilding  waa 

among  the  first  of  the  mechanic  arts  learned  hy  man. 
Sec.  4.   Glass- windows,  chimne3rs,  stoves,  the  steam-engine,  fliel,  cold  and 

heat — and  their  influence  on  the  comforts  and  industry  of  man. 
Sec.  5.  Invention  of  saw-mills  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  mode  of 

building,  and  condition  of  dwellings  before  that  time. 
Sec  6.  In  all  civilized  countries,  more  people  tuffer  for  want  of  comfortable 

dwellings,  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel,  than  for  want  of  food. 
Sec.  7.  The  mariner's  compass,  and  its  influence  on  navigation. 
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Sic.  8.  Progr—  of  improvtment  in  the  mechanic  artf  and  mano&ctores, 
and  their  eflects  upon  the  comforta  of  man,  and  the  increaae  of  popu- 
lation- 
Sic.  $,  On  paper— ita  invention,  oaea,  and  manufiictare. 

Sic.  10.  On  the  production,  manulactiuei,  and  trade  in  wool  and  woollen 
ffDoda. 

Sec.  II.  On  the  prodoetion,  mannfiictnre,  and  trade  in  the  mannlaetarei  of 
flax  and  hemp. 

Sac- 12-  On  the  prodoetion,  mannfiMture,  and  trade  in  ailk  and  ailk  goods. 

Sec.  13.  On  the  production,  manuActure,  and  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton 
gooda— the  prices  of  cotton — the  nomher  of  power  looma  and  fac- 
tories employed  in  the  manuftcture  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  respectively — and  the  numher  of  spindles 
in  use  in  diflcrent  countries. 
Ssc.  14.  On  the  prodoetion,  uses,  and  mannlactnre  of  leather— and  the  trade 
in  hides,  leather,  and  manuihcturea  of  leather. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
On  the   origin,  introduction,  uses,  and  production  of  tux 

PRINCIPAL    products    OF    AGRICULTURB,  211-239. 

Sic.  1.  On  the  cereal  grains,  or  bread  corns. 

Sac.  2.  The  production  and  consumption  of  wheat 

Sac.  3.  Rye — its  production  and  use. 

Sec.  4.  Production  and  use  of  oats. 

Sec.  5.  Production  and  use  of  barley. 

Sec.  6.  Production  and  use  of  buckwheat  and  millet. 

Slc.  7.  Production  and  use  of  rice. 

Sec.  8.   Production  and  use  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

Sec.  9.  Production  and  use  of  potatoes. 

Sec.  10.  Production  of  grain  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 

and  France. 
Sec  11.  Production  of  grain  in  Russia,  Austrian  Empire,  Spain,  and  other 

countries  of  Europe. 
Sec.  12.  Trade  in  grain  and  flour  at  diflcrent  periods. 
Sec.  13.  General  reflections  on  the  agricultural  products  of  Europe,  and  their 

increase. 
Ssr.  14.  The  introduction,  production,  and  consumption  of  sugar. 
Sec.  15.  The  production  and  consumption  of  coffee. 
Sec.  16.  The  introduction  and  consumption  of  tea. 
Sec  17.  Physical  and  moral  eflfects  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Sec.  19.  The  production  and  consumption  of  wine. 
Seo.  19.  The  production  and  consomption  of  tobacco. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
On  thk  precious  mstals,  conr,  akd  bakk  notes,  240-2 71. 

Sbc.  1.  The  utility  of  gold  and  ailver,  and  the  properties  which  fit  them 
for  measuiee  of  value  and  for  currency — thoiq^h  they  do  not  consti- 
tute an  invariahle  standard  of  value. 

Sbc.  2.  Quantity  of  pure  silver  and  gold,  and  of  alloy,  in  the  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  at  different  periods. 

Sxc.  3.  Mr.  Jacob's  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  Roman  Empire 
and  in  ancient  Europe. 

See.  4.  Production  of  gold  and  silver  from  1492  to  1S5(^— and  Gregory 
King's  estimate  of  the  supply  in  1500  and  1696. 

Sbc-  5.  Wear  and  loss  of  coin— consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts— 
coin  exported  to  Asia,  and  the  amount  in  Europe  and  America  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  1500  to  1840. 

Skc.  6.  Origin  and  progress  of  banking — and  the  estimated  amount  of 
paper  money  in  circulation,  in  the  several  oouutries  of  Europe, 
and  in  America,  at  different  periods. 

Sxa  7.  Banking  capital,  coin,  and  paper  money,  in  the  United  States,  from 
1810  to  1849— exports  and  imports  of  coin,  and  the  influence  of 
foreign  commerce  on  banking. 

Sxc.  8.  Amount  of  money  to  each  person  in  each  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  each  country  of  Europe — also  the  amount  in  Europe 
and  America  to  each  person,  from  1500  to  1840. 

Skc.  9.  Depreciation  of  paper  money — ^failures  of  banks — losses  and  evils 
resulting — and  remedies  suggested. 

CHAPTER  XL 

On  supply  and  demand,  the  wants  of  man,  and  a  proper  divi- 
sion OF  employments,  272-299. 

Sxc.  1.  On  supply  and  demand — the  increased  production  of  the  present 
age— and  the  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to 
produce  certain  articles  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world. 

Sxc.  2.  The  division  of  employments,  and  the  industry  of  a  nation  should  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  commercial  world ; 
and  to  the  resources  and  condition  of  the  country. 

Sxc.  3.  How  much  of  each  class  of  provisions,  breadstuffs,  and  vegetable*, 
do  our  people  need  f 

Sxc.  4.  How  much  »alt,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  sugarsi  dried  fruits,  and  ike, 
do  our  people  need,  and  conwime  annually  ? 
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Sec.  5.  What  kindi,  bow  much,  and  of  what  Talue  of  dothiog,  do  they  need 
and  consume  annually  ? 

Sac.  6.  What  fuel,  lights,  soap,  and  household  fumitnre,  and  of  what  value 
do  they  need  ? 

Sac.  7.  What  kind  and  value  of  dwelling  houeee,  outhoueee,  grounds,  shade 
trees,  etc,  do  they  need,  to  promote  their  comforts  and  enjoyments  ? 

Szc.  8.  Annual  expenditures  for  books,  nevespapers,  and  other  periodicals,  for 
education,  and  for  horses  and  carriages  kept  for  pleasure. 

S£c.  9.  Cost  to  the  consumen,  of  the  tobacco,  and  the  intoxicating  drinks 
consumed  annually. 

Sea  10.  Recapitulation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people,  —-the  value 
annually  produced — the  value  accumulated — and  reflections  on  the 
imperfect  division  of  employments  in  our  country — the  surplus  of 
some  articles  wasted,  and  the  deficiency  of  others,  supplied  by  imports 
from  abroad,  which  might  have  been  furnished  at  home. 

Sac.  11.  What  proportion  or  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  should  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  in  different  climates — what  per  cent  have  been 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  what  per  cent,  in  other  pursuits,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
and  the  values  produced  annually  by  each  division. 

Sec.  12.  (leneral  reflections  on  the  effects  of  an  improper  division  of  em- 
ployments, not  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  a  people. 

Sxc.  13.  Utility  of  competition — injurious  effects  of  excessive  competi- 
tion—and the  importance  of  concert  of  action  among  producers, 
in  order  to  limit  production  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world — 
and  to  direct  labor  and  capital  from  employments  in  which  there  may  bo 
an  excess  of  production,  to  others,  in  which  there  may  be  a  deficiency. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
On  trices,  and  tdeir  fluctuations,  300-360. 

Sac  1.  Necessity  of  a  standard  or  measure  of  value  in  making  exchanges 

— use  of  gold  and  silver  coin  as  such  standard. 
Sac.  2.  Causes  of  the  changes  in  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
Sec.  3.  On  the  price,  or  market  value  of  products. 
Sac.  4.  Natural   limit  to  the  demand    for    food — ^no    limit  but   poverty, 

to  the  demand  for  objects  of  ornament,  taste,  and  fashion. 
Skc.  5.  Effect  of  demand  and  supply  on  each  other,  and  on  prices,  where 

there  is  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  production  is  adapted 

to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people. 
Sec.  6.  The  prices  of  labor  are  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws  that 

regulate  the  prices  of  the  products  of  industry. 
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Sko.  7.  On  the  prices  of  Itnd,  and  the  caiuet  of  the  great  diflerenee  between 
their  value  in  densely  peopled  countries,  and  in  those  spuaeljr  settled* 

Seo.  8.  On  rents,  and  what  regulates  the  amount. 

Sec.  9.  Interest  on  money,  and  profits  on  capital — what  determines  the 
amount  of  profits,  and  the  rate  of  interest — and  the  e^ct  of  high  anil 
low  rates  of  interest  on  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 

Sro.  10.  Free  trade  theory  of  cost  and  price. 

Sec.  11.  Free  trade  theory  of  the  effect  of  competition. 

Src.  12.  False  assumption  involved  in  the  free  trade  theory  of  price. 

Sec.  13.  False  assumption  of  the  facility  of  labor  and  cajHtal  changing 
from  one  employment  to  another. 

Sic.  14.  Errors  of  the  theory  of  free  trade  arising  firom  fidse  assumptions. 

Skc.  15.  Tables  showing  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England,  from  1120  to  1567. 

Skc.  10.  Table  showing  the  average  and  comparative  prices  of  wheat  at 
Oxford,  England,  from  1583  to  1800. 

Sec.  17.  Average  prices  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  firom  1801  to  1850. 

Sec.  18.  Comparison  of  the  population  with  the  products  of  wheat  and  prices 
at  diflferent  periods;  showing  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
famines,  plagues,  and  great  mortality  which  prevailed. 

Sec.  19.  Rent  of  land,  wheat  produced  per  acre,  send  price  of  labor  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries.  « 

Sec.  20.  Value  of  ships,  iron,  wool,  and  wines  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1470. 

Sec.  21.  Table  of  exports  of  England  in  1354,  giving  quantities  and  prices 
~K»ndition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Sec.  22.  Prices  of  rent,  wages,  provisions,  etc.,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries. 

Seo.  23.  Comparative  condition  of  the  lahoring  classes  in  the  14th  and  19th 
centuries. 

Sec.  24.  Table  of  prices  in  the  16th  century. 

Sec.  25.  Contract  prices  of  provisions  and  labor  at  the  Royal  Hospitals, 
at  Greenwich,  from  1730  to  1835. 

Sec.  26.  Exports  from  London  to  France,  and  the  prices  of  the  same  in 
1751 — and  the  official  values  of  goods. 

Sec.  27.  Official  and  declared  values  of  the  leading  articles  exported  from 
Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1834. 

Sec.  28.  Official  and  declared  values  of  British  exports  annually,  from  1798 
to  1845— and  the  amount  to  the  United  Sutes  since  1821.    ' 

Seo.  29.  Official  and  declared  values  of  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  cotton  yam,  and  twist,  and  of  all  other  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce, exported  annually  from  1814  to  1837. 

Seo.  30.  Importation  into  the  United  States — production  and  prices  of  iron 
— and  improvements  in  the  manufacture. 

Sec.  31.  Prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  at  different  times. 

Sec.  32.  Prices  of  hardware  at  different  dates. 
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OHAPTEE    I. 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  OPERATIONS  AND 
EFFECTS  UPON  THE  CONDITION,  TRANSACTIONS,  AND  WEL- 
FARE OF  INDIVIDUALS  ;  AND  UPON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
NATIONS. 

Sec  1.     Importance  of  understanding  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

Inasmuch  as  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  progress  of  nations 
are  in  a  great  measure  shaped  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
natare,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  general  providences  of  God,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into,  and  to  study  those  laws. 
That  climate,  and  the  situation,  condition,  and  resources  of  a 
country  in  regard  to  soil,  mines,  mountains,  timber,  navigahlo 
waters,  and  small  streams  and  springs,  have  a  great  influence 
upon  man,  and  upon  the  progress  of  communities  and  nations, 
is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Large  bodies  of  water  are 
not  only  convenient  as  aids  to  commerce,  but  they  are  absolutely 
necosi^ary  to  produce  a  constant  and  sufficient  quantity  of  evapo- 
ration to  furnish  with  regularity  clouds,  rains,  and  dews  to  moisten 
the  earth,  render  it  fit  for  vegetation,  and  enable  it  to  support 
animal  life ;  and  hence  the  central  portions  of  large  continent^?, 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  seas  and  lakes,  arc  very  generally 
barren  wastes.  It  is  necessary  to  study  all  these  thinsrs  and  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  learn  their  influences  upon  the  health,  means 
of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wants  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties ;  and  upon  their  progress  in  productive  industry,  commerce, 
civilization,  wealth,  numbers,  and  power.  In  no  other  mode  can 
we  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  which  have 
been  made  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  respectively  in  different 
agt's.  Man  should  study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
enable  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantac^c,  and  to  improve  his  facul- 
tit\s  and  the  physical  advantages  which  surround  him  ;  to  u'^o 
dame  nature  and  her  laws  and  products,  as  well  as  all  the  element 
of  the  material  world,  as  instruments  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
Li'cessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  protect  him- 
M'lf,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  phygical  evils  and  ills  to  which 
he  irf  hubj^^ct.  A  knowlod;i;o  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  neco^- 
b.ir\  tt)  euable  liim  to  direct  liLs  industry  iu  such  manner  as   to 
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render  it  effective  and  useful,  in  order  to  supply  his  wants,  pro- 
mote his  comforts,  and  secure  his  wcll-bcin)?. 

As  man  by  the  use  of  the  telescope  and  other  mechanical  aids, 
can  see  objects  \7hich  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  vision, 
so,  by  the  aid  of  science,  he  can  extend  his  intellectual  vision  to 
thin^^s,  laws,  and  results,  beyond  the  most  distant  conceptions  of 
the  uncultivated  mind.  A  complete  knowledrro  of  the  laws  of 
inture,  and  of  all  their  principles,  comprises  the  whole  circle  of 
th"^  sciences — intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as 
n:uural.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
many  of  them,  including  all  the  physical,  and  mechanical,  and  a 
portion  of  the  mental  sciences,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
human  improvement  and  progress. 

Skc.  2.    The  La  IDS  nf    Nature  deduced  from  the    elements    of 
the  material  and  intellectual  worlds  ;  and  defined. 

The  series  of  worlds  comprising  the  Universe,  are  composed 
of  mattor  of  various  kinds ;  each  possessing  distinct  properties, 
affinities,  and  powers,  by  wliich  the  several  kinds  act  ana  react 
upon  each  otlicr  with  porfcct  uniformity,  form  combinations,  and 
produce  dissolutions,  and  cause  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  action  of  what  we  usually  term  the  elements,  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Man  was  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being 
mostly  of  the  same  materials  as  the  material  world,  partakes 
of  its  properties,  and  is  subject  to,  and  adapted  to  the  same 
general  laws  ;  and  while  some  things  are  congenial  to  his  nature, 
and  necessary  to  sustiin  life,  others  are  destructive  to  his  exist- 
<Micc  a.s  an  organized  being.  There  seems  to  be  a  living  principle 
jjorvading  organized  beings,  which  is  the  ba.sis  of  life,  and  the 
active  agent  which  is  the  builder  of  all  organic  structures,  vegeta- 
ble as  woU  as  animal ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  man  is  endowed  by 
his  Creator  with  an  intellect,  adapted  to  his  physical  and  organic 
constitution  and  nature.  Though  the  intellect  or  mind  is  an 
inti^lligent  and  active  principle  of  itself,  capable  of  originatinsr 
a'.tion,  poiiSissing  freedom  of  action,  or  freedom  of  will,  as  it  i.s 
usually  termed,  yet  it  is  perfectly  dependent  upon,  and  can  act 
through  the  medium  of  physical  organs  only. 

Tlic  earth  and  all  its  products  are  spread  before  mankind,  to 
bo  (.'jually  enjoyed  by  all;  this  constitutes  a  community  of  into- 
rc-t  among  the  whole  human  family ;  hence  cijuality  to  some 
I'Xt.'iit,  of  natural,  not  acquired  rights,  such  as  a  right  to  life, 
liljirriy,  and  to  pursue  one's  own  happiness  in  a  proper  mann.?r, 
11  '.s  at  the  touudation  of  justico  ;  and  honco  the  duty  of  each  to 
ri*>{»jct  the  riglits  of  his  fellow  bL'ings.  This  community  of  inte- 
r«  >t,  ami  tho  moral  duty  of  man  to  man,  would  form  but  a  fccblo 
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bond  of  onion  among  mankind,  if  tlie  Deity,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  had  not  placed  in  him  a  desire  of  conjogal  union,  and  fixed 
in  liis  constitution  a  principle  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  hcings, 
and  his  family  and  associates  in  particular,  which  acts  as  an 
instinctire  propensity  of  his  nature,  impellinc:  him  to  social  inter- 
course as  a  means  of  enjoyment ;  also  impelling  him  to  do  good 
and  reliere  distress.  This  sjrmpathy  is  the  source,  if  not  the 
Tery  essence  of  what  some  call  moral  sense  ;  and  constitutes  the 
ba^is  of  the  domestic  affections,  of  our  social  feelings,  and  of 
every  feeling  of  henevolence,  charity,  and  philanthropy.  This 
infitinctive  propensity,  or  feeling  of  sympathy,  results  partly  from 
our  intellectual,  and  partly  from  our  physical  or  organic  constitu- 
tion and  nature  ;  or  more  prohahly  from  the  intimate  union  and 
combination  of  the  two,  and  constitutes  our  moral  nature  and  the 
principal  bond  of  union  between  man  and  roan.  Certain  rela- 
tions, therefore,  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker,  between  man 
and  man  ;  between  man  and  the  material  world,  of  which  he  con- 
stitutes a  part,  and  between  the  iDtellectual  and  physical,  or 
organic  part  of  man.  All  tlicse  relations,  and  the  properties  and 
powers  of  matter  and  of  spirit  upon  which  they  depend,  have 
been  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Deity;  they  comprise  the  physical^  organic^ 
spiritual^  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe^  ami  cojistUtiU  what  are 
usuolly  called  the  laws  of  tiature.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
livin<T  principle  (including  both  animal  and  vegetable  life)  being 
fixed,  certain,  uniform  in  their  opcrationsi,  and  analogous  to  tho 
laws  which  govern  grosser  matter,  will  be  generally  inclu'led  in 
these  essays  under  the  terms  physical  law  of  nature. 

Sec.  3.     Necessity  of  intellect^  and  the  importance  of  its  develop- 

inent  and  cultivation. 

All  natural  laws  and  physical  agencies  being  governed  by 
powers  and  properties  inherent  in  matter,  and  not  by  intelligonce, 
their  constant  tendency  in  action  is  to  change  and  vibrato  from  one 
extreme  to  another — from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  boat ; 
from  wet  to  dry,  and  from  dry  to  wot,  etc.,  etc.  ;  one  cxtronic 
tending  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme.  These  constant  changes 
are  nec«\ssary  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  water  upon  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  promote  vegetation  ;  and  though  somo 
of  the  direct  effects  of  these  changes  are  prejuilicial  to  the  health 
of  man  when  he  is  much  exposed  to  them,  yet  they  are  r<|ually 
necegpary  to  the  life  of  man  as  to  vegetables,  by  reason  of  th"ir 
supplying  him  with  water  as  well  as  with  vegetation.  Man  n»'e«ls 
the  benefits  resulting  to  him  from  these  frequent  changes  pro- 
duced by  natural  laws ;  but  in  order  to  secure  his  healthy  he  fi^id^ 
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it  neceastry  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible,  the  direct  effBOts  of 
these  obftDges  upon  his  system,  and  to  maintain  by  means  of 
clothing,  dwellings,  and  fires,  a  uniform  temperature,  a  uniform 
and  dry  atmosphere,  and  uniformity,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
his  diet,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  and  all  his  habits. 

Mind  or  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  direct  all  the  move- 
ments of  man,  to  enable  him  not  only  to  avoid  and  resist  the  per- 
nicious effects  upon  him  of  the  elements  of  the  material  world 
and  to  use  these  elements  as  instruments  and  agents  to  promoti 
his  comforts  ;  but  alho  to  prevent  the  appetites  and  passions  of 
his  physical  nature  from  running  into  excesses,  and  eventnallj 
undermining  his  health  and  constitution,  bringing  on  debility  and 
discaRc,  or  leading  him  into  vice  and  crime.  A  just  medium, 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  constant  exertion  of  intellect, 
avoiding  extremes  in  all  cases,  un  juste  milieu,  as  the  French 
express  it,  is  not  only  the  path  of  virtue,  but  it  is  the  only  mode 
to  secure  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  man. 

Intellect  of  a  high  order,  comparatively  speaking,  (or  eapable 
of  becoming  so  by  cultivation,)  was  given  to  man  to  restrain, 
regulate,  and  give  direction  co  his  appetites,  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  activity  and  industry,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  govern  all  his 
actions.  Intellect  is  not  only  the  balance-wheel  which  regulates 
all  his  movements,  but  when  cultivated,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
mainsprings  which  propels  him  on  to  activity,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise. Though  literary  men  are  often  indolent  and  inefficient, 
the  mazes  of  literature  seemingly  serving  to  bewilder  and  distract 
thoir  minds,  yet  men  of  science  are  generally  very  active  and 
en  terp  rising. 

The  mind  of  man  is  constituted  with  capacities  for  develop- 
ment and  improvement  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  by  means 
of  its  own  activity  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  is  placed 
In  this  world  as  a  state  of  probation,  to  exercise  and  develope  his 
faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  and  more  important  state  of 
rxistence.  Longevity  to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessary  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  in  order  to  promote  longevity,  it  is  necessary 
for  man  to  develope  his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental  faculties, 
and  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  physical  comforts  in  his 
power,  to  secure  him  against  the  diseases  and  ills  of  life  as  finr  as 
practicable. 

Man  should  study  the  constitution  and  nature  of  things,  and 
the  laws  of  the  material  world,  so  as  to  make  them  instruments 
and  ngonts  to  promote  his  welfare,  and  not  become  the  victim  of 
their  operation,  and  be  swept  by  them  down  the  current  of  time, 
without  much  influence  over  his  own  destiny;  as  is  the  case  with 
every  savage  and  barbarous  people.     Tie  should  study  them  in 
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order  to  ayoid  nataral  causes  and  agencies  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol,  and  to  learn  to  use  material  thincrs,  not  only  for  food,  cloth- 
inir,  dwellings,  and  fuel,  but  also  to  make  use  of  them,  and  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  instruments  and  agents  to  aid  him  in  his  labors 
to  increase  the  fraits  and  products  of  the  earth,  and  enable  him 
to  supplj  himself  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  liTe, 
which  tend  to  promote  his  health,  physical  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  some  thinprs  are  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life,  others  are  destruc- 
tive to  his  existence  as  an  organized  being.  Caloric  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  but  too  much 
of  it,  causing  an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  will  destroy  life.  Some 
combinations  of  matter,  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heated  with  caloric,  as  to  be  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  destructive  to  animal  life,  tend  in  a  high  degree  to 
promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  indirectly,  and  in  the  final 
result,  promote  animal  life  and  the  welfare  of  man.  Thus,  ovon 
those  elements  and  laws  of  nature,  whose  iuiinodiato  effect  is  to 
destroy  the  life  of  man  when  exposed  to  them,  in  their  general 
and  ultimate  effects,  trnd  to  provide  the  materials  to  furnish  him 
with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  a  sholtcr,  and  to  promote  his  general 
welfare. 

Man's  intellect  and  understanding  was  given  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of,  livarn  from  experience,  and  understand,  the  pro- 
perties, tendencies,  and  effects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
of  all  their  various  combinations  ;  that  he  might  avoid  nueh 
elements,  combinations,  and  qualitips  a«  are  injurious  and  dangerous 
to  him,  and  whose  evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and  us<e  t*uch 
materials,  and  in  such  combinations  and  (juantities,  and  in  t^uch 
mode  and  conditions  of  the  human  system,  as  to  promote  his 
health  and  general  good.  In  hot  climates,  he  promotes  and 
secures  his  general  health  and  welfare,  and  that  of  his  family,  by 
planting  shade  trees,  and  building  a  house  to  protect  them  frtun 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  In  very  cold 
climates,  he  is  constantly  struggling  with  the  cold  instead  of  the 
heat,  and  is  obh'ged  to  build  a  house  or  hut  as  warm  as  possible, 
and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and  of  cloth- 
ing, of  leather,  furs,  and  skins,  or  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  changeable,  and 
what  are  usually  termed  temperate  climates,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  all  these  menns,  and  to  use  these  and  many  others, 
some  to  protect  himself  from  the  excessive  heats  of  summer, 
sod  others  to  defend  him  against  the  cold  of  winter  :  and  in  all 
•lioiatesy  he  must  use  means  to  protect  himeetf  »gian&\.  \t)^\>;a> 
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storms,  dews,  winds,  and  bad  air ;  and  mnst  also  provide  himself 
with  a  sufficiency  for  every  day's  use  of  wholesome  water  as  well 
as  food. 

Man  is  bom  in  perfect  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  he 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  God  as  unfolded  in  the 
volume  of  nature  ;  and  must  learn  them  before  he  can  do  so. 
His  whole  life  should  therefore  be  a  constant  effort  to  learn  these 
laws  ;  to  prevent  the  physical  appetites  and  propensities  of  his 
nature  from  runnin<^  into  excess  and  vice  ;  to  resist  and  avoid  the 
influence  of  the  elements  and  combinations  of  matter  which  are 
danirerous,  or  injurious  to  him  ;  to  subdue  and  regulate  properly 
his  own  appetites  and  passions ;  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  con- 
vert its  products  into  us«?ful  instruments  and  materials  for  securing 
and  promoting  his  health,  enjoyment,  and  general  welfare.  Hence 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  parents,  is  to  give 
their  children  as  much  instruction  as  is  in  their  power,  and 
adapted  to  their  station  and  condition,  to  fit  them  in  the  best 
manner  to  discharge  their  duties,  provide  for  and  satisfy  their 
own  wants,  and  for  the  great  business  and  duties  of  life  upon 
which  they  have  entered. 

Sec.  4.  Moral  Law  of  Nature  distinguished  from  the  Phyneal 

Laws  of  Nature. 

It  must  have  been  designed  by  the  Deity ^  and  probably  forms  the 
basis  of  J  lis  moral  law  and  government^  that  man  should  be  snb- 
jcet  to  a  constant  struggle  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and 
required  to  make  great  efforts  to  support  life  and  satisfy  his  own 
wants,  and  provide  for  his  own  comforts,  as  a  suitable  discipline 
to  developo  his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  moral  law  and  government  of  God  may  be  called  the 
wufral  law  of  nature.  It  requires  man  to  develope  his  faculties ; 
to  struggle  against  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  to  use  natural 
agents  as  a  means  of  providing  for  his  own  wants  and  comforts ; 
and  to  act  under  all  circumstances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote his  own  general  welfare  and  happiness  and  that  of  his  fellow 
beings,  and  particularly  of  those  depending  upon  him,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
'eoDsideration,  that  the  Deity,  being  an  omniscient  and  benevo- 
lent being,  must  have  established  all  the  physical,  as  well  as  the 
apiritual  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  which  comprise  the  law 
of  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  happiness  of  man,  when  he  conforms  to  them,  as  far  as  is  in 
his  power.  Moral  virtue  may  therefore  be  defined^  perfect  obedi* 
emce  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  or  in  other  words  to  the  will  of 
Chd  ;  and  the  distinction  between  right  or  wrong  lies  in  conform^ 
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i/jf,  or  non-conformity^  to  this  great  rule.  By  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  mankind  will  not  only  avoid 
many  evils,  but  promote  their  own  welfare  and  happiness  to  the 
IH'eatcst  extent  of  which  their  constitution  and  nature  will  admit. 
The  principle  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings  was  implanted 
ID  the  organic  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  in  order  to  i^ivo 
him  a  physical  propensity  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
law  and  government  of  Ood,  so  far  as  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow 
beings. 

Sec.  5.   Utility  the  principal  test  to  determine  the  Moral  Law 

of  Nature. 

The  word  Utility  implies  active  agency,  or  effective  means  to 
produce  some  result,  or  promote  some  end  or  object ;  and  hcDco 
the  different  senses  in  which  it  is  used  by  different  persons  and 
authors.  Some  use  it  in  a  very  loose  and  vague  sense  ;  calling 
that  useful  which  may  be  used  as  an  effective  means  to  advance 
their  selBsh  and  temporary  ends  and  objects,  and  gratify  their 
paijsions  and  sensual  appetites,  even  at  tiie  expense  of  their  own 
ultimate  good  and  general  welfare,  and  of  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  their  fellow  beings.  To  use  the  word  in  this  loose  and  vajfiu^ 
sense,  is  an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  generally  used  in  common 
parlance  to  designate  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  man,  without  reference  to  the  character  of  those  wants — 
whether  natural,  or  artificial  and  factitious.  It  is  sometimes  usod 
in  a  limited  and  more  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  and  appli<d 
only  to  means  which  tend  to  promote  either  the  general  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  or  the  well-being  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  object  for  which  they  were  created,  and  with  tiic 
rights  and  general  welfare  of  others.  In  this  strict  and  philoso- 
phical sense  (which  is  the  only  one  that  is  accurate),  it  always 
designates  an  active  agency,  effective  means  or  capacity,  that  is 
real  and  substantial ;  while  in  its  ordinary  use  in  common  parlance, 
it  often  designates  utility  that  is  factitious  only.  In  this  strict 
and  philosophical  sense,  the  utility  of  an  act,  thing,  custom, 
habit,  institution,  or  law,  consists  in  its  natural  tendency  to  ]  ro- 
mote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  or  of  some  ])ar- 
ticular  individual  class  or  community,  without  injuring  or  iufi  im:- 
ing  the  rights  of  others.  In  this  sense,  no  act  or  thing  can  i>e 
useful  any  farther  than  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws 
of  nature,  as  explained  in  the  last  section.  Utility,  in  this  strict 
and  philosophical  seUAC,  is  a  test  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions, 
because  it  is  evidence  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
laws  of  nature.    It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  Ui^  QVi9kX\kQ,\.  c\ 
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and  value  of  all  human  laws  and  iDstitutions.  The  words  expe- 
dient and  expediency  should  be  used  in  the  same  strict  and 
philosophical  sense.  Whatever  act,  course  of  policy,  custom, 
institution,  or  law,  is  useful  in  this  sense,  is  also  expedient,  and 
whatever  is  not  useful,  is  not  expedient. 

To  determine  the  utility  or  expediency  of  an  act,  institution, 
custom,  or  law,  we  should  look  to  its  general  tendency,  and  to  ita 
ultimate  natural  conseauences  ;  and  not  to  any  partial  or  temporary 
tendency  or  effects,  which  may  be  the  result  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. We  should  also  look  to  its  general  effects  upon  the 
community,  or  upon  all  the  persons  affected  by  it ;  and  should . 
not  call  that  useful  which  necessarily  injures  one  by  benefiting 
another ;  like  the  traiEc  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  keeping  gam- 
bling-houses, and  places  of  vicious  amusement.  A  murderer  is 
executed  by  the  government  in  pursuance  of  a  general  law  ;  not 
because  the  execution  is  or  can  be  of  any  utility  to  the  criminal , 
but  it  is  done  for  the  protection  of  the  community,  to  deter  others 
from  committing  like  crimes ;  but  although  the  sole  tendency  of 
the  execution  may  be  to  protect  and  benefit  the  community,  yet 
the  general  tendency  of  the  general  law  upon  the  subject,  was  to 
protect  the  person  who  became  a  murderer,  just  as  much  as  to 
protect  any  other  member  of  the  community.  The  rule  is  sim- 
ilar in  relation  to  the  acts  of  individuals  ;  utility,  general  utility, 
is  the  test ;  which  is  never  ineonsistent  with  the  rights  of  any 
individual,  nor  with  equal  justice  to  all.  It  comprises  whatever 
promotes  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  aggregate,  of 
any  one  or  more  persons,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  community, 
nor  to  the  rights  of  any  individual.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
an  act  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  good  act,  though  all  its  direot 
utility  and  benefit  is  confined  to  the  actor,  or  to  him,  his  family 
and  friends ;  even  in  this  case  the  act  may  be  said  to  promote,  in 
a  remote  degree,  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  aggregate,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  community  comprises  that  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  community. 

Skc.  6.   Illustrations  of  the  importanu  of  understanding  the 

Laws  of  Nature, 

In  order  to  promote  health,  vigor,  and  activity,  to  seonre  his 
system  from  disease  and  his  person  from  accidents  which  may 
endanger  his  limbs  or  destroy  his  life,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature  ;  as  is  well  illastrated 
JO  Cowbe^s  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  In  order  to  be 
cmiaeDtlj  sucoeasfal  in  any  department  o£  VndnaXr)  otXraasmftM^ 
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whether  a<rricn1hiral,  mocbanicnl,  manufacturinjEj,  miain<;,  or  com- 
mercial, or  the  tra!iJ*portation  of  property  or  persons,  it  is  noccs- 
ffary  to  ol>8«?rve  carefully  tho  lawH  of  nature ;  ;ind  to  conform 
Btrictly  to  thi;  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  ten,- 
dfnri»*s  of  busin<v«. 

Thi»  farmer  should  not  only  look  carefully  to  the  markets  to 
«ee  what  pnMlucts  are  in  demand  and  brincr  the  best  price,  but  he 
should  attend  carefully  to  the  climate  in  which  ho  lives,  and  to  the 
ntuarion  and  soil  of  his  farm,  and  to  what  crops  and  what  mode 
of  cultivation  it  is  b"Rt  adapted.  The  nii?chanic  also,  and  manu- 
facturer of  every  kind  and  character,  should  thoroughly  und»r- 
frtand  the  nature,  properties,  strenirth,  and  durability  of  the 
iDaterlils  he  works  in,  as  well  as  the  climate  of  the  country  in 
which  th«»y  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  th**  use  of 
man,  and  make  them  promote  his  comforts  and  physical  wll 
bcin^  to  the  greatest  extent  pos^ibb?.  The  physician  also  should 
Btady  nature  and  her  laws,  as  his  only  fruid:>s  in  the  manasrem^'iit 
and  euro  of  dis'-ases  ;  and  every  person  who  has  a  proper  n'^'nrd 
for  his  own  he.'ilth,  should  fo]l«)w  the  s.mie  iruid'.M,  and  obscrvii 
carefully  the  otf.»ct  of  evs'ry  kind  of  focul  and  drink  np)n  his  own 
health  and  constitution,  in  ordt*r  to  reixulate  hi«<  dii't  in  the  mnnniT 
most  con<Iucive  to  h"ahli  and  activity  of  both  body  and  mind. 

The»iloiry  als*)  derives  aid  from  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  partieu- 
larly  from  psyeholo;;y,  or  tlio  nature  and  capacities  of  mifid, 
which  constitutfs  a  branch  or  department  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  whether  we  regard  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Pab'y,  or  IJishop  Hut- 
ler  of  Ku;;land,  the  lat^;  Dr  Kdwards  of  Massachusetts,  or  many 
other  eminent  divines,  their  permanent  influence  over  the  doc- 
trines and  creeds  of  their  respective  Churches  for  aires,  depen<ls 
luach  on  the  extent  and  aceuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
law*  of  nature,  and  their  capacity  to  use  such  knowletlge  to  ail 
them  fin  understanding  and  oxpoundinir  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  work  of  S.imu"l  F.  IJ.  ^Forse, 
A.  M.,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York  : 
*'  Upon  this  freedom  to  choose  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  grant'-'d  to  man  by  his  Maker,  denied  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  claimed  by  Protestants,  is  built  the  fabric  of  reli- 
gious lil>erty.  Difference  of  opinion  being  allowed,  controversy 
of  course  ensues,  and  converts  are  made,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  force  of  truth,  supported  by  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science. Zealous  according  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect,  the  Protestant  calls  to  his  aid  the  treasures 
of  science.     Ilebolieves  that  the  divine  author  of  truth  \yv  \V\^, 

BIBLE,  is  a}3Oth0  AUTHOR  OF  TKUTH  iu  NATURE*,   iW  Y^tO\.Vife\twTV\. 

£9  therefore  the  consiatent  cocouragcr  of  alllcanmigx  ol  «X\  VuN^^-i- 
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tigation.  Every  discovery  in  science,  he  feels,  brings  to  reli^ons 
truths  fresh  treasures.  Free  inquiry  and  discussion,  all  intellec- 
tual activity,  legitimately  belong  to  Protestantism.  It  is  by  thus 
opening  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and  letting  in  the  licjiit  of 
NATURAL  SCIENCE  upou  what  it  bclicves  to  be  the  rerealtd  truth 
of  the  ISibie^  that  Protestantism  has  been  able  gradually  to  bring 
out  the  principle  of  religious  liberty^  and  in  its  train,  the  invalua- 
ble blessing  of  cicil  liberty.'*^ 

The  learned  jurists  who  reported  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  their 
preliminary  discourse,  make  the  following  remark :  "  Le  droit 
est  la  raison  universcllc,  la  supreme  raison  fondc  sur  la  nature 
m^me  des  choses.  Les  lois  sont,  ou  ne  doivent  etre  que  Ic  droit 
reduit  en  regies  positives,  en  prcceptes  particuliers."*  In  accor- 
dance with  this  wise  precept,  the  principal  part  of  the  Laws  op 
Nations,  and  also  the  Koman  civil  law,  from  which  our  princi- 
ples of  equity  jurisprudence  are  borrowed,  are  deduced  from  and 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  In  the  absence  of  revelation  on 
this  subject,  this  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  foundation  ou  which 
to  found  human  laws  and  human  institutions.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Anglo- American,  as  well  as  the  British  people,  the  founda- 
tions, and  great  leading  principles  and  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  were  established  upon  the  usages  and 
customs  of  feudalism,  and  the  decisions  and  precedents  of  courts 
of  justice  in  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  age  ;  and  during  the 
list  five  centuries  it  has  undergone  very  little  change,  except 
what  has  been  effected  by  judicial  legislation,  constantly  re:<iorting 
to  subtle  distinctions  and  ingenious  sophisms,  to  obviate  some  evil, 
or  supposed  evil,  and  without  professing  to  make  or  acknowledg* 
ing  any  change  whatever,  new  principles  have  been  constantly 
introduced,  as  the  wisdom,  the  prejudices,  or  the  weakness  of 
influential  judges  dictated,  until  it  has  become  a  stupendous  fabric 
of  discordant  materials,  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  often 
entirely  disregarded. 

The  learned  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
History  of  England,  makes  the  follbwing  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  common  law  :  '^  A  proneness  to  uninstructive  acuteness,  and  to 
dii^tillctlollS  purely  verbal,  tainted  it  from  the  cradle.  It  has  been 
the  uncieut  and  unremitted  complaint  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers, that  it  ha.s  been  overloaded  with  vain  and  unprofitable 
bubtluti'S,  which,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  ostentatious  precision, 
has  plunged  it  into  darkness  and  confusion."  This  has  resulted 
from  a  disregard  uf  the  laws  of  nature.| 

*  Natural  right  is  universal  reason,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.    Laws 
''taould  be  natural  right  reduced  to  positive  rules  and  precepts. 
f  See  this  subject  of  the  Common  I^w  in  sec.  6  of  Chap.  V. 
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Sec.  7.   On  the  General  and  Special  Providences  of  God;  and 
the  use  of  Natural  Causes  to  effect  his  purposes. 

The  general  providences  of  God  are  generally  understood  to 
be,  the  natural  and  necessary  sequences  and  effects  produced  ]iy 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  elements  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  laws  established  by  Ilim,  vrliich 
constitute  the  laws  of  nature.  So  far  as  the  mind  of  man  is 
pOTcmed  by  causes  external  to  itself,  it  is  subject  to  those  genoml 
law9  ;  but  8o  far  as  it  acts  from  its  own  inherent  impulses  find 
powers,  it  appears  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  to  act  according  to  its 
own  habits  and  caprices,  exempt  from  those  general  laws. 

The  special  providences  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  are  supposed 
to  be,  effects  produced  by  special  interpositions  of  His  power, 
different  from  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  undisturbed 
operation  of  his  general  laws.  Special  providences  may  bo  used 
as  a  means  of  rewarding  or  punishing  individuals  or  nations  for 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  his  moral  laws  and  government ;  and 
aL-o  to  save  man  in  particular  instances  from  the  evil  cons^- 
«]Ui'nces  which  would  otherwise  result  to  him  from  his  violatini, 
ignorantly,  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  to  save  him  from  the  viuleiico 
of  tiio  elements  beyond  his  control.  But  however  stron<:rly  w-i 
may  believe  in  special  providences  in  particular  cases,  if  wo  look 
at  the  history  of  man,  and  contemplate  his  ignorance,  his  vice^, 
ftllios,  and  crimes,  wo  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  almost 
all  action  is  directed  and  governed,  as  well  as  originated  either  by 
natural  causes  and  physical  agents,  in  pursuance  of  fixed  liws, 
or  by  the  free  agency  of  man,  influenced  by,  and  to  some  extent, 
hubject  to,  ph3t;ieal  laws  and  impulses  ;  and  that  the  Deity  hiin- 
hclf  generally  uses  human  agents  and  natural  means,  not  super- 
natural ones,  to  effect  his  purposes.  This  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  of  his  using  a  visible  Church  and  human  acT'iits 
as  liis  mini>ters  to  spread  the  gos})el  and  propagate  Christianity, 
instead  of  doing  it  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  in-^jd- 
ration. 

Were  it  not  for  the  free  agency  of  man,  whereby  he  has  power 
to  contravene  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
special  providences  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Kveryihin.; 
in  the  universe  might  be  governed  by  general  laws.  The  gen*  lal 
laws  and  providences  of  (Jod,  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  in^iiiro 
into  and  learn  ;  but  the  special  interpositions  of  divine  power 
are  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man.  That  the  Deity  acts  prinei- 
pally  by  and  through  the  means  of  natural  causes  and  phy>ie:il 
agents,  and  thereby  governs  mankind,  not  only  physically,  but; 
morally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  the  wholo  material  world,  hia 
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been  shown  pretty  clearly,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  learned 
and  philosophical  Dr.  Edwards. 

Sec.  8.  Inherent  wealcness  of  the  human  tnindj  and  the  influejie€$ 

upon  it  of  external  causes. 

To  maintain  the  position  I  have  stated,  of  the  general  use  of 
natural  causes  and  agents  as  the  means  of  action,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  doctrine  so  far  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  P^dwards, 
and  many  others  of  the  necessitarian  school ;  who  maintain  thai 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  man  has  no  self-determining  power,  and 
cannot  originate  action,  and  do  any  particular  act  of  itself,  with- 
out being  directed  and  governed  by  some  motive  or  cause  external 
to  the  mind  itself;  that  belief  of  anything  must  be  the  effect  of 
evidence,  and  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  produced  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself,  acting  upon  it ;  that  all  human  actions, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  are  directed  and 
governed  by  a  chain  of  causes  that  produce  a  physical  necessity, 
from  which  it  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  all  these  causes  are 
brought  into  operation  by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  laws  of 
nature  established  by  the  Deity,  and  were,  and  must  have  been^ 
designed  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  In  this  mode 
they  deduce  the  philosophical  conclu.<ion,  that  every  act  of 
man,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  in  the  physical  world,  is  the 
necei^sary  result  of  tlie  ordinary  operation  of  God^s  laws,  and 
muiit  have  been  not  only  foreseen,  but  foreordained  by  him. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  Ls 
carrj'ing  the  effect  of  physical  causos  to  a  very  great  length  ;  so 
far  as  not  only  to  auuihilato  entirely  the  freedoui  of  the  human 
will,  and  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  to  destroy  also  nearly  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  uttt^rly  incapable  of  either 
determining,  directing,  or  controlling  its  own  action.  If  this  yiew 
of  the  subject  is  correct,  the  mind  possesses  only  the  power  of 
communicating  or  transmitting  the  impressions  it  may  have 
received  from  external  causes  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
resisting  or  reacting  power  of  matter) ;  and  even  admitting  it  to 
bo  an  active  principle  or  agent,  if  it  cannot  act  without  being 
excited  to  action  by  external  cau:*es,  its  powers  of  action  would 
seem  to  be  no  greater  than  those  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
caloric,  or  any  of  the  imponderable  substances  which  pervade 
the  universe,  if  this  is  true,  man  is  but  a  machine,  and  can  act 
only  as  he  is  excited  by  natural  causes ;  he  can  move  only  in  the 
direction  given  to  him  by  such  caijises ;  and  can  hardly  be  called, 
with  propriety,  a  free  or  moral  agent. 

If  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  torpid  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  in  all  Asia,  and  the 
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of  the  ocean,  except  China  and  Japan,  and  reflect  that 
fcarcoly  any  change  has  heen  made  in  those  countries  for  more 
than  thirteen  centuries,  except  those  which  have  been  the  result 
and  effect  of  the  opinions,  principles,  religious  creeds  and  doc- 
trines that  orif^nated  with  Mahomet  in  the  seventh  century; 
and  that  the  manners,  customs,  castes,  opinions,  prejudice's, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  havo 
beon  the  same  from  age  to  ago,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  beliero  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of 
the  necessitarian  school  of  divines.  Such  facts  are  calculated  to 
load  men  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
indopendi'nce ;  no  freedom  of  will,  no  inherent  powers  of  action  ; 
no  self-dctemiining  power;  that  it  is  directed  and  governed 
entirely  by  a  chain  of  external  causes,  and  by  a  physical  nccon^ity 
from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  and  that  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  Mahomet  was  the  effect  of  a  supernatural  agency 
and  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  some  evil  spirit. 

But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  and  western  part^ 
of  modern  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  l^ritain,  Frantv^, 
Germany,  Netherlands,  and  to  the  Auglo-Anicrican  States,  and 
contemplate  tlie  reformation  conimcuced  by  Martin  Luther,  tho 
writings  of  Grotius,  and  many  others,  the  career  of  Columbus, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  of  Napoleon  IJouaparto,  th«j 
uiany  valuable  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ujents  made  within  the  last  four  conturios,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  century,  tee  shall  find  a  vw$s  of  evidence  of  the 
greaf  potccr  and  capacity  of  the  human  mind  ;  of  its  independence^ 
its  froidom^  and  power  of  originating  action^  of  detcrminints^ 
gu'uiing^  and  directing  its  own  vwvemenls  ;  and  even  of  /7s/s////ir 
ihc  injiuence  of  external  causes  and  agents^  of  inquiring  after 
original  truths;  and  acting  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  dnh/y 
propriety^  justice^  or  cxpcdieiuy. 

It  Is  very  certain,  however,  that  man  has  comparativtly  littlo 
control  over  tiie  operations  of  his  own  mind  and  the  formation  of 
his  own  opinions.  While  the  ignorant  and  the  weak-miudod 
(who  are  unable  to  weigh  evidence  with  accuracy)  are  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  and  may  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  accord- 
ing as  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  interest,  passion,  prejudice, 
education,  or  superstition ;  a  well  cultivated  and  well  balanced 
mind,  can  neither  believe  without  evidence,  nor  disbelieve  what 
h  attested  by  competent  proofs.  In  any  view  which  may  be 
taken  at  this  subject,  conceding  to  men  of  eminent  ability  the 
largcht  amount  of  intellectual  power,  capacity,  freedom  of  will, 
and  ability  to  act  and  reason  independent  of,  and  free  from  the 
control  of  external  causes  which  can  be  reasonably  claimed  for 
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thorn  ;  yet,  inasmach  as  tbo  mind  can  act  only  by  and  through 
the  medium  of  physical  organs,  as  its  agents  or  instruments  and 
informants  ;  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  brain  as  a  physical  organ, 
in  and  by  which  it  thinks,  reflects,  compares,  judges,  reasons, 
and  wills ;  and  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  as  a 
physical  organ,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  as  well  as  of  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  appetites 
of  the  body ;  it  is  very  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
human  family  are  almost  entirely  directed  and  governed  by  wants, 
appetites,  and  causes  of  a  physical  character,  by  motives  and 
passions  not  originating  in  the  mind,  and  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  that  they  possess 
very  little  power  to  resist  such  appetites,  passions,  and  motives, 
and  to  change  by  invention  and  well  directed  industry,  their  con- 
dition and  circumstances  in  life.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extra- 
vagant to  say,  such  is  the  power  and  influence  of  circumstances, 
anS  of  external  causes  over  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  operation 
of  the  metaphysical  laws  of  suggestion  and  association,  that  nino- 
tenths  of  the  mental  action  of  the  most  original  minds,  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  that  of  inferior  and  uncultivated  minds,  is  not 
only  originated,  but  determined,  directed,  and  governed  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself;  which  even  the  most  powerful 
and  best  informed  minds  are  often  too  feeble  to  resist.  How 
important,  therefore,  that  young  persons  should  bo  kept  from 
vicious  associations  and  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  that  their 
minds  should  bo  developed  and  strengthened  by  cultivation  and 
exercise,  well  filled  with  proper  and  correct  principles,  opi- 
nions, and  ideas,  by  which  they  may  be  constantly  influenced  and 
guided,  and  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  sole  control  of  physical 
appetites,  and  the  current  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
the  harangues  of  demagogues  and  fanatics,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances  and  extraneous  influences. 

Sec.  9.  Means  used  to  form  the  opinions  and  govern  the  peopU. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  never  seem  to  learn  anything, 
(except  the  most  simple  truths,)  from  either  experience  or  ob- 
servation :  but  learn  from,  and  arc  mostly  guided,  by  imitation, 
precedent,  and  the  instruction  of  others.  They  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  learning  causes  by  analyzing,  nor  of  com- 
bining facts,  generalizing,  and  deducing  new  truths  from  their 
own  experience,  or  from  facts  which  have  come  within  their  own 
observation  or  reading  ;  and  hence,  in  most  countries,  they  follow 
on  by  imitation  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation, 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  same  track  and  routine,  without 
change  or  improvement ;  and  arc  seemingly  impelled  by  circum- 
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jstanccfi,  mnd  wafted  on  like  tbo  clouds  of  the  air,  withont  cxercis- 
iBjr  much,  if  any  inflacnce,  over  their  own  destiny.  And  this 
perfect  submission  to  circumstances,  nndcr  the  impression  that 
they  most  fulfil  the  same  destiny  as  their  ancestors,  and  have  no 
power  to  improve  their  condition  by  any  efforts  of  their  own  ; 
this  abject  devotion  to  ancient  customs  and  precedents,  is  often 
difnaified  with  the  title  of  conservatism. 

There  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  uneducated  classes, 
of  any  a|ro  or  country,  who  can  reason  at  all,  except  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent.     Inasmuch  as  they  have  no  knowlcd<ro 
of  even   the  elements  of  any  science ;  no  clear  conceptions  of 
even  the  nature  of  numbers  and  quantities,  in  an  abstract  point 
of  view ;  and  have  never  been  taught  to  reason  correctly ;  they 
learn  from  imitation,  precedent,  and  instruction  only  ;  and  Iiavc 
scarcely  any  ideas,  except  what  they  derive  directly  from  and 
through  the  senses,  together  with  pome  vairue  opinions  which  they 
have  learned  from  tradition  and  the  oral  instructions  of  thoir 
pri<*8ts.     Such   people  in  all  countries,  are  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  educated  classes  ;  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clcrL'y, 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  government,  who  literally  think  for  them,  and  form  and 
guide  their  opinions,  and  direct  their  movements  ;  whether  they 
arc  slaves,  serfs,  villains,  or  dependent  and  poor  tenants,   pea- 
sants, or  poor  artizans.     Hence  the  policy  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  other  arbitrary  governments  is  to  keep  their  subjects  in  iirno- 
rance,  and  to  endeavor  to  think  for  them,  and  form  their  opinions, 
as  the  most  effectual   mode  of  makinir  them  submissive,  <|uiet, 
contented,  and  obedient,  in  bearing  all  the  burthens,  and  perform- 
ing all   the  duties  which  their  masters  impose  on    them.     Tlie 
same  policy  is  pursued  by  the   American  slaveholders  towards 
their  slaves,  and  for  the  same  purposes  ;  and  the  policy  of  tlic 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  towards  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  not    materially   different.       The    Bible  is  kept   from    them  ; 
they  arc  denied  the  right  to  read  and  exercise  tht^ir   own  indivi- 
dual judgments  in  matters  of  religion,  but  must  allow  their  priests 
to  read,  think,  and  judge   for  them,  and  to  form    their  opinions ; 
and  no   efforts   are   made    by  the  priests  to   establish   comni'^n 
schools,  or  to  teach  the   common  people  anything  beyond   the 
catechism,  and  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  religion,  and  abso- 
lute unconditional  submission   in  all  things  to  their  priests  and 
rulers.     Their  whole  efforts  in  matters  of  education  are   direet*  d 
to  founding  colleges,  and  high  schools,  for  training  up  yonnc:  mo  a 
for  the  priesthood,  and  instructing  and  breathing  their  opinions 
into  the  children  and  youth  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  wealthy 
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classes,  in  order   to  forni    their  opinions,  and  eovern  them,  ind 
through  them,  to  govern  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  and  acts  of  such  a  people  are  not  directed  by  the 
independent  operations  of  thrir  own  minds,  nor  are  their  opinions 
formed  by  the  operation  of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  but  all 
their  acts  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  causes  external  to  their 
own  minds,  operating  upon  them  ;  hence  thoy  are  governed  in 
part  by  natural  causes,  by  their  own  physical  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  partly  by  the  educated  classes,  who  infuse  opinions 
into  their  minds,  and  thus  influence  and  direct  them. 

Sec.  10.     Causes  of  the  Bevolution  of  France  of  X7S0y  and  Ike 

means  used  to  cjrcUe  theyeA)jple, 

After  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  of  17S9, 
the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  clerpy,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property,  the  people  were  as  utterly  unable  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  reason  correctly,  as  they  were  before,  and 
were  henceforth  governed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  other  affiltai- 
cd  clubs  and  societies.  These  clubs  and  societies  were  organ- 
ized at  Paris  to  discuss  political  questions,  and  had  their  branches 
and  auxiliary  societies  in  alino.st  every  province ;  by  means  of 
which  they  communicated  their  opinions  and  proceedings  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  great  rapidity ;  and  thus  formed  the  opi- 
nions of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  and  in  some  measure  thought  jfor 
them.  These  clubs  at  Paris  were  governed  by  a  few  men  of 
learning,  talents,  address,  and  eloquence  ;  mostly  needy  youngish 
profcifsiunal  men,  aspiring  to  place  and  p<»wcr ;  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  as  they  supposed,  by  revolution,  or  any  kind  of  excess, 
Kobe.spicrre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  some  other  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, were  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  clubs,  and  the  prime 
movers  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 'When  the  5iational  Assembly  suppressed  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  mobocracy  soon  ceased. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  commencement  of  this 
mighty  revolution,  were  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
the  extravagance  of  the  government,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
national  finances,  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  on  the  people 
new  taxes  and  still  heavier  burthens.  These  causes  were  entire- 
ly natural,  but  not  suflicient  of  themselves  to  produce  any  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  minds  of  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  multi- 
tude. They,  however,  gave  occasion  and  furnished  the  means 
for  the  Abb^  Sieycs,  and  other  talented  political  writers,  to  ex- 
cite the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  writings  and  discussions,  and 
to  move  them  to  collect  together  in  tumidtuous  assemblies,  rise 
in  mobs,  and  act  in  concert^  in  order  to  obtain  what  their  advisers 
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and  leaders  tsoglit  them  were  their  rights.     The  great  mass  of 
mankind  hare  l>een  oppressed  with  heavy  burthens  and  taxes, 
impoMd  on  them  by  their  mlers  and  priests,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  almost  every  country ;  but  they  have  generally  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  their  masters,  and  have  never  rebelled,  or  com- 
bined to  overthrow  or  change  the  government,   except   when 
aroused  and  excited  to  action  by  some  of  the  educated  classes. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  which  served  in  the 
American  revolution,  acted,  on  their  return  home,  as  iustructors 
of  their  fellow-citixcns,  to  teach  them  their  rights,  or  what  they 
supposed  to  be  their  rights.     And,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  almost  incapable  of  reasoniDg,  and  were 
governed  entirely  by  their  own  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
exciting  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacojbiii  clubs,  when  their 
pa^sioos  were  once  aroused,  they  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
opinions  of  even  their  leaders  or  favorites,  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own  passions ;  and  hence  their  leaders  were  suspected 
of  treachery,  whenever  they  counselled  moderation,  and   were 
eried  down,  condemned,  and  guillotined,  one  after  another. 

Many  of  the  historians  of  the  French  revolution,  including 
M.  Thiers,  have  attempted  to  apologise  for  all  its  horrors  ana 
trimes,  by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable  result  of  natural 
ttOMs,  which  no  human  exertions  could  avert  or  prevent ;  that 
erea  such  spirits  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  their  vilest 
ttd  most  violent  and  bloodthirsty  associates,  were  the  mere  in- 
itnraicnts  of  fate,  and  in  the  commission  of  their  crimes,  only 
obeyed  the  laws  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  submitted  to 
iapiilses  which  they  had  no  power  to  resist.  If  this  apology  were 
trae,  they  were  not  free,  and  therefore  not  moral  agents,  and  the 
vliole  responsibility  of  all  their  crimes  would  rest  with  the  Author 
^  ill  things,  who  thus  fixed  their  fate,  and  imposed  on  them  this 
•toi  necessity.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  &talism,  and  the  extreme  portion  of  the  necessitarian 
K^ool,  annihilates  the  iiriependence,  freedom,  and  power  of  the 
hmiQ  mind,  and  reduces  man  to  a  mere  machine,  moved  and  di- 
rected entirely  by  external  causes ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true 
to  iti  fullest  extent ;  though  nine  tenths  of  it  perhaps  is  true  to 
tlie  letter. 

The  people  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  been  oppressed  for 
ceBturies ;  the  American  revolution,  and  the  impulse  its  history, 
iU  result,  and  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, gave  to  many  of  the  authors  and  political  writers  of  France, 
•Doo  caused  a  diffusion  among  the  people  of  a  few  leading  ideas 
tad  opinions  about  liberty,  equality,  and  a  republican  form  of 
gofemment,  the  purport  and  effect  of  which  they  did  not  fully 
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understand.  They  then  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  wronged  and  oppressed ;  and  were  taught  by  their  leaders, 
the  orators  of  the  clubs,  that  extreme  measures  were  necessary  to 
rid  themFclves  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  finally  of  tho  king 
and  royalists,  who,  they  were  told,  were  their  oppressors  and  naturad 
enemies.  The  great  mass  of  tho  revolutionists  and  anarchists 
believed  these  principles  and  measures  of  their  leaders  to  be 
just  and  necessary  ;  I  may  say,  honestly  and  sincerely  believed 
them,  and  felt  that  such  things  as  mobs,  insurrections,  violence, 
banishment,  confiscations,  revolutionary  committees,  trials,  and 
executions,  were  necessary  and  just,  under  the  circumstances  in 
^hich  thoy  wore  placed.  Those  new  political  ideas  excited  a 
strange  delusion  ;  a  sort  of  political  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation,  which  lasted  for  years, 
and  seemed  to  hurry  them  on  to  the  commission  of  every  kind  of 
excess.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  governed  solely  by  this 
spirit  of  delusion,  and  the  passions  engendered  by  it ;  a  small 
portion  were  governed  by  avarice  and  a  desire  to  plunder ;  and 
even  the  leaders,  the  worst  of  them,  did  not  fully  understand  the 
tendency  and  final  effect  of  their  measures,  and  were  governed 
partly  by  this  spirit  of  delusion,  and  partly  by  ambition  for  place 
and  power. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  French  revolution,  with  all  its 
civil  contests,  mobs,  excesses,  and  horrors,  and  all  the  wars 
growing  out  of  it,  except  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  were  wars  of 
opinion ;  wars  of  principle  ;  as  strictly  so  as  the  American  revo- 
lution, or  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  though  the  opinions  and  principles  for  which 
the  French  revolutionists  contended  were  in  many  respects  falae^ 
delusive,  dangerous,  and  pernicious  in  their  tendency,  yet  thej 
arose  mostly  from  natural  causes,  operating  on  the  human  mind. 

If  opinions  alone  can  have  such  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  acts  of  men,  how  extremely  important,  in  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  that  all  the^poople  who  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  properly  educated ;  and  that  their 
opinions  should  bo  correct  on  all  subjects  connected  with  govern- 
ment and  the  good  order  of  society  ?  The  condition  and  history 
of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  furnish  evidence,  that  an  elective  govern- 
ment, approximating  to  a  democracy,  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
countrv  where  tho  great  mass  of  the  voters  are  illiterate,  ignorant, 
incapable  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  government ;  and  who 
depend  on  priests,  office-holders,  and  aspirants  to  plaoe  and 
power,  to  instruct  them  and  think  for  them. 
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Sec.  11.     Effect  of  Habits^  Pursuits j  Ezcrdstj  ;Src.  upon  the 

Co^istitution  of  Man. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  habit  is  a  sort  of  second 

nature;    it   actually  modifies  and  in  some  measure  changes  the 

organic  structure  and  constitution  of  man.  Climate,  mode  of  livine, 

diet,  pursuits  and  habits,  all  have  an  influence  not  only  upon  the 

health,  strength,  activity,  and  longevity  of  man,  but  they  actually 

change  the  formation  and  constitution  of  his  physical  organs. 

The  pursuits  of  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  and  almost  every  other, 

iHien  followed  for  a  series  of  years,  by  exercising  some  organs 

and  muscles  more  than  others, 'tend  to  enlarge  them,  to  change 

their  formation  and  structure,  and  cause  others  to  dwindle  for 

wint  of  sufficient  exercise.     {Vide  Sec.  II  of  Chap.  2.)     The 

mind  acts  not  only  as  a  guide  and  governor,  but  also  as  a  stimu- 

hmt  to  the  body ;  and  ideas  and  opinions  existing  in  the  mind  act 

as  stimulants  to  excite  it  to  action  ;  so  that  the  activity  of  every 

person^s  intellect  is  increased,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 

knowledge  increases.     As  the  mind  acts  by  and  through  the 

hnin  ana  nervous  system  as  physical  organs,  the  more  active  par- 

tknlar  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be,  the  more  it  exercises  and 

mereases  in  sise  and  power  the  particular  organs  on  which  its 

adion  depends. 

Man  is  not  only  influenced  in  all  his  acts  and  career  through 
fife,  by  his  opinions,  habits,  pursuits,  worldly  condition  and  cir- 
cvBstances,  but  the  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the 
organs  of  hb  material  frame,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  as  well 
M  physical  nature,  are  all  in  some  measure  changed  by  the  same 
caset.  By  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  all  these  physical 
pecaliarities,  and  to  some  extent,  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
vhieh  depend  upon  them,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  chil- 
^KB,  through  successive  generations.  And  this,  together  with 
laifiMrmity  of  climate,  similarity  of  education,  diet,  and  modes  of 
Imng,  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  every  nation,  not  only 
hire  a  general  similarity  of  features  and  complexion,  but  also  ac- 
^Bre  what  is  usually  called  a  national  character.  (See  on  this  sub- 
jtct  Sec.  2  of  Chap.  2. )  In  this  mode,  causes  which  originated 
is  the  human  mind,  have  produced  physical  effects,  at  first, 
perhaps,  simple  in  their  character,  which  have  in  their  turn  been 
^  efficient  cause  of  other  effects ;  and  have  thus  been  the  ori- 
pttl  cause  of  a  chain  of  effects,  or  of  antecedents  and  consc- 
Jieats,  which  have  had  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  wol- 
■re  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  for  centuries  ;  and 
til  continue  to  produce  their  effects  until  the  end  of  time. 
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Sec.  12.     Effects  of  Gunpowder^  Fire-arms^  and  the  Arts^  im 

changing  tht  character  of  War. 

Gunpowder  and  firearms  have  changed  the  wbolo  character 
and  operations  of  war.  The  precise  time  when  they  were  inveDt* 
ed  does  not  appear  to  be  known  with  certainty.  Gunpowder 
was  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  cannon  were  invented  and  in  use  soon  after,  be- 
tween the  years  1313  and  1350;  though  small  amis  were 
unknown  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  were  first  used 
by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1521.  The  use  of  cannon  alone, 
without  small  arms,  enabled  Cortez,  with  a  little  handful  of  boI- 
diers,  to  conquer  the  natives  of  Mexico,  the  most  civiliied  and 
powerful  of  all  the  nations  then  on  the  Western  continent. 

In  ancient  times,  when  men  fought  with  spears,  javelins,  and 
other  weapons  wielded  by  hand,  very  little  science  was  neocsaarj 
to  command  and  marshal  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle ;  bi^ 
gr(*at  physical  strength,  experience,  skill,  and  bravery,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  were  necessary  to  ensure  succcs. 
Maximin,  an  ignorant  Thracian  peasant,  without  any  knowledge 
of  science  of  any  kind,  but  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  (being 
about  eight  f<>ct  high,)  by  reason  of  his  great  strength,  activity, 
and  valor,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Seve- 
rus,  and  of  the  army ;  was  raised  to  the  highest  military  command ; 
was  an  efficient  general ;  and  was  finally,  in  the  year  A.  D.  235, 
proclaimed  by  the  army  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  Hii 
acquirements  would  fit  him  for  only  the  lowest  grade  of  military 
command  at  the  present  age  of  the  world ;  and  he  influenced  hii 
army  in  battle  more  by  his  personal  example  in  attacking  the 
enemy  furiou2<ly,  and  slaying  them  with  his  own  powerful  arm,  than 
by  any  great  efforts  of  mind,  or  exercise  of  military  science  ia 
conducting  or  marshalling  them.  What  a  wonderful  oontrast 
between  him  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  military  commanders  ! 
The  fomu>r  used  physical  pow(*r,  and  the  force  of  example  to  in- 
fluence his  men,  and  was  unfit  for  a  commander  in  modem  times; 
the  latter,  by  his  mighty  intellect,  and  accurate  military  eoience, 
directed  all  the  movements  of  his  men  with  as  much  preciaton  aa 
an  architect  can  plan  and  frame  a  building,  and,  when  not  over- 
whelmed with  superior  numbers,  he  conducted  them  to  certain 
victory. 

In  ancient  warfare,  the  party  on  the  defensive  could  not  gain 
niuch  advantaire  over  his  antagonist  by  choosing  his  ground,  and 
attacking  his  onciiiy  from  hills  and  heights,  and  from  behind 
breastworks,  trees,  fences,  buildings,  or  ootton-bags ;  bat  when 
they  fought  hand  to  hand  both  parties  were  nearly  on  an  equality, 
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eo  fir  as  sitoation  was  conoerncd,  and  ercrything  depended  on  pby- 
oeal  stren^h^  skill,  experience,  and  personal  bravery.    In  modem 
warfare,  with  4he  nse  of  fire-arms  and  heavy  ordnance,  the  party 
on  the  defensive,  having  an  opportunity  to  fortify  heights,  hill 
Mc9,   and    the   months  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to   throw 
up  breastworks   to   shelter  themselves  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
ean   select  their  gronnd,   ocenpy  narrow  passes,   defiles,   and 
conmanding    positions,  and    have  great  advantage   over   their 
isaihuits,  which  they  did  not,  and  conld  not  possess,  when  men 
fooght  hand  to  hand,  with  swords,  pikes,  battle-axes,  javelins, 
irrowSy&c.     Much  also  now  depends  on  fleets  and  vessels,  not  only 
as  powerful  movable  engines  to  assail  the  enemy,  bat  also  to 
transport  troops,  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  act 
in  concert  with,  aid,  and  support  land  forces.  .All  the  operations 
cf  war  arc  now  very  complicated  and  expensive,  depend  mostly 
OD  mechanical  power,  require  vast  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
foveniment,  and  great  science,  experience,  and  ability,  in   the 
commanding  officer,  and  in  all  the  superior  officers  ;  but  no  very 
great  skill,  experience,  or  extraordinary  physical  power,  on  the 
put  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  is  necessary.     In  ancient 
timet  it  required  as  many  years  ns  it  apparently  now  does  months 
to  make  an  efficient  soldier.     All  the  operations  of  ancient  war- 
&re,  on  the  contrary,  were  simple ;  and  veteran  troops  engaged  in 
la  offensive  war,  maintained  themselves  mostly  by  booty,  contri- 
Wlions  levied  on,  and  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy.     ITanni- 
hil,  the  Carthaginian  general,  maintained  his  army  in  the  Romon 
territories  seventeen  years,  without  any  aid  from  Carthago,  daring 
aeviv  all  the  time ;  this  cannot  be  done  in  modem  tinios.     Na- 
poleon attempted  it,  and  thereby  excited  the  hatred  and  indi^rna- 
tMQ  against  him  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  finally  faib'd  in  the  at- 
tempt.   The  military  power  of  a  nation  in  these  days,  depends  more 
w  their  w<*alth,  and  power  to  equip  fleets  and  to  support  fleets  and 
*nnies,  than  on  the  number  of  its  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Id  ancient  times,  war  was  waged  entirely  by  muscular  power, 
Wt  at  present  mostly  by  mechanical  power.     It  formerly  required 
great  physical  strength,  long  experience,  and  skill,  in  the  soldiery, 
low  it  depends  much  more  on  the  science  and  ability  of  the  offi- 
cen.    It  was  formerly  maintained  by  plunder,  but  now  by  money ; 
formerly  when  men   fought  hand  to  hand,  situation  gave   little 
adnntage  to  assail  the  enemy,  and  the  aggressor  bad  nearly  equal 
advantages  with  the  defender,  to  assail  his  antagonists  ;  but  now, 
IW  vae  of  fire-arms  gives  the  party  on  the  defensive,  a  groat  ad- 
natsfc  over  his  antagonist.     Offensive  warfare  is  now  much  more 
ttrait,  hazardous,  and  exp(>nsive,  than  in  ancieut  times,  aud 
nve  warfare  much  less  so. 
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As  the  success  of  war  formerly  depended  on  musonlai 
strcn^h,  skill,  and  experience  in  war,  qualities  which  savmiires  and 
barbarians  nsually  possess,  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Enrope 
were  enabled  to  oyemin  and  overturn  the  western  Roman  empire 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  hordes  of  barbarian  Tartars  hvn 
frequently  conquered  the  more  civilized  nations  of  southern  Asia ; 
but  the  history  of  the  last  century  shows  the  influence  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  of  machinery,  productive  industry  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms,  upon  war,  and  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  civilized  nations  can  never  be  again  conqnered 
by  savages  or  barbarians. 

As  mechanical  power  is  now  chiefly  used  in  war  as  a  substitute 
for  muscular  power,  and  wealth  and  productive  industry  are 
necessary  to  supply  it,  great  monicd  capitalists  have,  for  half  a 
century  past,  exerted  more  influence  upon  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  than  great  military  chieftains ;  and  the  peaceful  farmer, 
mechanic,  and  artisan,  and  the  lords  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  have 
more  influence  upon  the  power,  as  well  as  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  than  Praetorian  guards  and  standins:  armies. 

Gunpowder  is  also  of  great  practical  utility,  and  has  produced 
very  important  results  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  aiding  man  to 
}>lajst  rocks,  and  work  in  quarries  of  stone,  mines,  &c.  Its  bene- 
fits in  these  particulars,  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Without  its 
aid,  the  progress  of  man  in  cutting  canals,  mill  races,  and  rail- 
roads through  ledges  of  rocks  and  solid  stone,  and  working  in 
stone  quarries  and  mining  operations,  would  not  probably  be  more 
than  one  tenth  part  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Sec.  13.     Nations  like  indiindu/jla,  icith  but  littU  industry^  tttm 

to  he  impelled  by  fate. 

Nations  much  more  than  individuals  are  seemingly  impelled  by 
the  hand  of  fate ;  by  a  succession  and  chain  of  natural  causes ;  by 
circumstances  for  the  most  part  beyond  their  immediate  control. 
Wy  industry,  economy,  frugality  and  enterprise,  guided  by  good 
jii<]gment  and  wisdom  dunug  a  long  succession  of  years,  if  attended 
with  goo<i  fortune,  individuals  may  materially  alter  and  improve 
their  condition,  and  overcome  the  adverse  circumstances  which, 
may  have  surrounded  them  during  the  early  part  of  Iheir  lives  ; 
but  even  then,  the  principal  part  of  their  lives  must  bo  a  sceno  of 
toil  and  anxii'ty  ;  and  they  really  improve  the  condition  of  thiir 
p(»st4Mity,  nuu'li  more  than  they  do  their  own  Though  individuals 
art'  iKc-:i.>ii»nally  ol(?vated  suddenly  by  a  concurrence  of  circuui- 
slanc.s,  ur  natural  causes;  by  somo  freak  of  fortune,  of  fate  or 
arcident ;  yet  they  can  usually  do  very  little  to  elevate  themselves, 
or  change  their  condition  in  life,  and  statien  in  society,  except  by 
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the  constant  toil  and  vigilaDcc  of  years.  Nations  being  made  up 
of  individuals,  the  great  mass  of  whom  in  most  countries  are  very 
iiniorant,  and  have  comparatively  little  wisdom,  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, or  economy,  and  a  great  many  of  them  not  much  industry 
or  energy,  must  necessarily  make  much  slower  progress  in  im- 
provement, wealth,  and  power,  than  some  portions  and  clafuses  of 
the  community,  who  compose  them.  Hence  the  pursuits  and 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  modes  of  doing  business  and  perform- 
ing every  species  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  living,  and  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  remain  the  same,  unchanged, 
in  some  countries,  for  centuries  in  succession ;  and  the  people 
seem  impelled,  by  the  hand  of  fate ;  by  a  succession  of  natural 
causes;  by  the  circumstances  and  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  over  which  they  can  exercise  very  little  immediate 
influence. 

Sec.  14.     Effect  of  Invenlions  and  Machinery  upon  the  indus- 
try j  power y  and  population  of  Great  Britain, 

Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  yet 
man  by  hb  inventive  powers  and  his  own  efforts  and  industry 
during  a  series  of  years,  can  alter  the  face  of  nature,  and  convert 
the  ores  and  mineral  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
other  material  things,  and  nature's  products^  as  well  as  nature's 
laws,  into  instruments  and  mechanical  powers,  to  augment  the 
productiveness  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  products  of  the  earth. 
The  more  labor  saving  machinery  he  can  invent  and  bring  into 
use,  the  more  easily  he  can  subdue  the  earth  ;  convert  its  resources 
and  products  to  his  use  ;  increase  the  products  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  mechanical  industry,  and  facilitate  their  transportation  and 
exchange ;  and  the  more  capital  he  can  accumulate ;  and  this 
again  aids  him,  in  rendering  his  industry  still  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  enables  him  to  increase  his  capital  and  wealth,  and 
to  multiply  his  comforts  with  still  greater  and  greater  rapidity. 
Capital  is  not  only  wealth  of  itself,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
elements,  instruments  and  agents,  by  which  man  makes  his  indus- 
try productive,  whereby  he  creates  value,  produces  what  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  accuDiulatcs  wealth. 

Whcn^^eat  labor-saving  machines,  like  the  Spinning  Jenny, 
Steam  Engine,  and  Power  Loom,  are  invented,  which  increase  tho 
productive  industry  of  man  ten  or  twenty  fold ;  and  such  inven- 
tioDS  come  into  general  use  in  a  nation,  and  without  consuuiiug 
any  foo<l  or  clothing,  accomplish  as  much  labor  as  several  millions 
of  persons  could  by  hand;  what  an  immense  change  it  will  pro- 
duce in  half  a  century,  in  augmenting  the  products  of  industry ; 
multiplying  the  comforts  and  diminishing  the  diseases  and  ilU  of 
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life  ;  derelopinf^  the  resources,  snd  increasing  the  capital,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  nation !  Such  and  similar  canses,  and  inyen- 
tions  actinfr  and  reacting  upon  the  British  nation  for  abont  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the  British 
people ;  decreased  their  ills  of  life ;  diminished  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality ;  and  been  the  principal  causes  of  doubling  the  population ; 
and  augmenting  their  capital,  productiye  industry,  commerce, 
wealth,  revenues,  naval  and  military  power,  about  fire  fold,  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  did  not  double 
in  five  centuries,  from  the  year  1000  to  the  year  1500;  they 
scarcely  doubled  during  the  next  250  years,  from  1500  to  1750  ; 
but  since  the  year  1790,  they  have  doubled  in  50  years,  and  ^nt 
out  swarms  of  emigrants  beside,  to  people  other tcountries.  The 
laws  of  nature  have  not  changed,  but  the  inventire  genius  and 
industry  of  the  British  people  have  materially  changed  their  con- 
dition, and  thereby  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality,  while  the 
condition  of  three  quarters  of  the  human  family  has  remained 
unchanged.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  condition  of  Greit 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  day,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  hare  continued  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  country^  the  want 
of  fuel,  minerals,  and  water  power,  and  the  character  and  igno- 
rance of  the  people  ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  selfish  and 
tyrannical  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  manufoctures,  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

Every  yard  of  cloth  made  prior  to  the  year  173S,  and  nearly 
every  one  made  bt'fore  the  year  1767,  was  made  of  materiaU 
picked  and  carded  by  hand,  spun  by  hand  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle,  or  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  a  haiid-loom.  lu 
tnat  year,  James  Hargrcaves,  of  England,  invented  the  Spinning 
Jenny,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Spinning 
Machine  invented  by  Wyatt  and  Paul  in  1738,  and  enabled  one 
person  to  spin,  at  first  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  finally,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  threads  of  cotton  weft,  or  filling,  at  once  ;  but 
it  was  not  fitted  to  spin  warp.  The  genius  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  soon  supplied  the  di-ficioncy,  and  in  1769,  invented  the 
Sjiinning  Frame  ;  that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  wl^oh  spins 
any  number  of  thrcad^j  at  once  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and 
hardnes;?  ;  leaving  to  the  person  tending  it,  only  the  labor  of  fill- 
ing the  machine  with  cutton,  and  joinnig  the  threads  when  tlu»y 
break.  This  machine  in  its  prci?cnt  improved  state,  and  also  the 
niul«%  enables  a  person  to  spin  cotton,  about  thirty  times  as  fast, 
taking  all  numbers,  coarse  and  fiue,  as  could  be  dono  with  the  old 
one  thread  wheel. 

In  17bo,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  England,  invented  the  power  loom- 
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to  wcaro  by  water,  or  ptcnm  power,  by  moans  of  whicb  and  tlio 
improvements  niadp  thereon,  a  person  can  now  weave  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  as  fiust  as  with  the  old  fashioned  hand 
lo«ni,  in  use  before  th<^  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738. 

The  orifrinal  machine  for  carding  with  cylinders  was  invented 
bv  Ia'WIs  PauK  and  pat<'ntcd  in  1748  ;  but  it  was  very  imperfrct, 
and  of  but  little  practieal  value,  and  not  much  used,  until  it  w.is 
improved  in  1772  by  John  Lees,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Sir 
Kichard  Arkwri^ht,  who  constructed  it  in  pretty  nearly  the  snine 
form  and  mode  as  the  cardin<;  machines  now  in  use.  In  1 775 
Mr.  Arkwri.ffht  took  out  a  socond  patent  for  a  series  of  machines, 
compriMins  the  cardin;:,  drawinj^:,  and  roving  machines,  all  u.sed 
in  preparing  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool  for  spinninpr.  The  m.a- 
chiu'^ry  for  spinnins;  was  much  improved  by  the  invention  by 
Samuel  Crompton  in  1779,  of  the  Mule  ;  which  combined  tho 
advantages  uf  the  Spinning  Jenny  of  Ilargrcaves  and  the  Spin- 
ninjr  Frame  of  Arkwright.  Other  macliines  were  invented  prior 
to  the  year  1  SCO,  for  opening,  cleaninjr,  picking,  and  spreading  tlio 
cotton,  and  fiitiui^  it  for  carding ;  and  all  these  series  of  machinfs 
wer»^  improved,  hroiifrht  to  a  tul-Table  state  of  perfection,  and  in 
pneral  usi*  amons;  the  manufaeturers  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
year  1.S06,  and  the  most  of  thorn  before  the  year  1790.  To  us^i 
the  cloar  and  forcihle  language  of  Mr.  Baine  in  liis  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  '*  It  is  by  iron  fincers,  teeth,  and  wheels, 
moving  with  exhaustions  energy,  and  dovourinor  speed,  that  tho 
cotton  i.-*  opened,  clean<*<l,  picked,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved, 
tpnn,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and  W(»vcn." 

Tiie  same  number  of  persons,  including  those  engaged  in  tlie 
nianufacture  and  repair  of  the  machinery  used,  can  at  this  time 
make  about  twi-nty  times  as  much  cotton  cloth  per  year,  as  th<'y 
could  have  done  by  the  old  process  in  use  prior  to  these  invon- 
ti'ins,  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738.  All 
thos-^  great  invmitioiiS,  together  with  that  of  the  Steam  Kngino, 
and  the  Cotton  (liu,  wore  made  and  brought  into  use  during  tlio 
cii:ht"enth  cntury  ;  and  though  many  of  them  have  been  gradii- 
aliy  improved  and  perfected  during  the  present  century,  yet  no 
Vi  ry  grtat  inijirovonunt  or  alteration  has  boon  made  in  the  ma- 
cliini-ry  and  mode  of  making  cloth  in  (rreat  Britain  during  tliat 
ti:iie,  and  it  may  be  ^atcly  a-sertod  that  b.'i'or^  the  year  18l'«>,  the 
fann-  uunilitT  of  porsons  oouldmakoat  li.ast  three  fourths  as  muoh 
cl  'ill,  rott'in,  woolK-n,  lin:u  or  silk  per  annu'u,  as  they  can  at 
till'  linu',  (I.vl'j,)  and  fit'tom  times  as  much  a.s  they  could  have 
d  -::    jiiiii/  !•>  ih"  yt-iir  17;is. 

'J'iji*  Si-  :i!ji  Kn.:iiie  was  ;rnatly  improved  and  adapted  to  ordi- 
i.:ny   u.  •  ;is   ."    motive   povviT,   l»y  Janiv-.s  Watt,  ubuut  the  yoar 
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1767.  It  camo  into  pretty  general  nse  in  Great  Britain  prior  to 
the  year  1790,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  and  value  to 
uiankind ;  and  more  especially  so  to  Great  Britain,  in  working 
her  mines,  and  particularly  in  raising  coal  from  the  mines  ;  ai 
well  as  in  moving  machinery  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool,  ailk| 
linen,  iron,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  continental  nitions  of  Europe,  being  the  most  of  the  time 
from  1790  to  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  involved  in  the  wars 
^/rowing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  did  but  little  to  introduce 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  to  improve  their  system  of  manofao- 
ture,  until, after  the  end  of  those  wars;  so  that  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed the  full  benefit  of  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  world  for  her  manufactures,  with 
scarcely  a  competitor,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
at  higher  prices  than  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  immense  advantage  derived  by  the  British 
people  from  the  use  of  machinery,  high  prices,  and  this  great 
monopoly,  gave  such  activity  to  their  industry  of  all  kinds,  and 
made  ic  so  productive  and  profitable,  as  to  enable  all  classes,  ths 
commercial  and  agricultural  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  and 
mining,  to  pay  high  wages  for  labor,  and  yet  to  create  and  accu- 
mulatc  capital  and  wealth  from  1790  to  1816,  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  age  uf  the  world ;  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous burthens  imposed  on  them  to  support  the  war. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  their  families,  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  in  all  its  branches,  in  1840, 
including  those  engaged  in  making  and  keeping  in  repair  the  ma- 
chinery used,  has  been  estimated  by  McCulloch  at  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand ;  and  if  their  labor  is  twenty  times 
as  productive  as  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  persons  prior  to 
17U7,  it  is  eijual  to  the  industry  of  thirty  million  persons,  includ- 
ing their  families  and  children,  without  the  aid  of  modern  machin- 
ery. The  saving  is  therefore  e<[ual  to  the  labor  of  a  population 
of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thoui^and.  The  labor  saved 
by  machinery  and  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  manufacture  of  KPfol^ 
(ilk,  linen,  mining,  raising  coal,  making  iron  and  cutlery  in  Great 
iiiitain  and  Ireland,  is  probably  as  much  more,  or  equal  to  a  po- 
jiuUtion  of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand  ;  making 
ihj  total  saving  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S40,  by  means  of 
iiiucbiuery  of  recent  invention,  equal  to  the  productive  labor  of 
a  population  of  fifty-seven  millions. 

Ihe  quantity  (it*  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in  1840, 
vra>  a  liiile  over  I'mr  hundred  niillion  pounds;  and  from  1810  to 
ISl."),  during  the  lai^t  struggle  with  Napoleon,  alxmt  one  hundred 
m  ill  Ion  pounds,  annually.    If  we  estimate  the  saving  by  meaus  of 
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7,  at  three  fbnrtlu  as  much  for  each  laborer  from  1810  to 
from  1840  to  1845,  it  wonld,  from  1810  to  1815,  be 
the  labor  of  three  fourths  of  one  foarth  of  fiftj-seyen 
»f  inhabitants,  or  more  than  ten  millions. 
:  be  remembered  that  I  have  taken  into  the  acoonnt  the 
makin|i^  the  machinery,  and  keeping  it  in  repair  ;  and 
aboTS  for  man  nnceasingly,  without  fatigae ;  consumes 
mt  a  little  oil ;  eats  nothing,  drinks  nothing,  and  requires 
sg ;  that  it  is  the  most  Valuable  servant  man  erer  had, 
ires  no  ezpensive  comforts  to  be  provided  for  it.  If  a 
Iw  have  not  the  use  of  machinery  are  taxed  to  support 
mment,  and  carry  on  war,  to  the  amount  of  one  eighth 
beir  gross  earnings  and  incomes,  it  is  the  largest  amount 
possibly  be  collected  of  them  for  a  series  of  years  in  sue- 
and  it  takes  at  least  seven  ei<rhths  of  all  their  eaminss 
mes,  in  the  aggregate,  to  support  them  from  year  to 
ide  a  people,  having  machinery  and  extensive  manufao- 
ce  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
er  states  and  countries,  produce  so  much,  that  they  are 
ive  on  less  than  three  fourths  of  their  earnings  and  in- 
the  agf^egate  ;  and  may  contribute  one  fourth,  and 
■e  than  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  support  of  the 
nt.  Inasmuch  as  the  productive  power  of  the  machi- 
rreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  1810  to  1815,  was  equal 
f  ten  million  persons,  and  yet  consumed  nothing ;  it  en- 
!  nation  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  support  the  war  as 
if  the  population  had  been  increased  80,000,000,  or 
es  the  ten  millions,  without  the  machinery. 
e  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  machinery,  and 
c  inda'stry,  upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  revenues  of 
[tain,  and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  wage  war,  at  differ- 
Is,  I  have  made  the  following  table,  showing  the  popu- 
tional  debt,  and  annual  public  revenues  of  the  United 
,  at  several  different  periods  from  the  year  1600  to 
'he  statements  of  the  revenues  are  mostly  taken  from 
>n's  History  of  Europe,  and  arc  made  in  pounds  sterlin;^ : 

Populatiu:!.  NuUoual  Debt.                  rujiUo  ]U>venutfa. 
0,;')(J(J,000                                                 JL4.s0,UU0 

7,S."^0,000  X^nr)4,2G3                2.001, SS5 

10,360,000  78,293,312                G,i*23,000 

12,000,000  283, 181,870  1 1  ,i)t;2,000 

15,370.000  528,839,277  3 1,1 13,Mt5 

I'JjOOOJOOO  btM,822,441  72^>l0,512 

Jison  states  the  public  revenues  from  taxation,  directly 
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tnd  indireoilj,  at  over  ^£68,000,000  sterling  for  eacli  of  tlia 
years  1813  and  1814.  Such  enormous  taxes  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  paid  from  1800  to  1815,  were  never  paid,  and 
never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  other  people.  Nothing  bill 
the  great  and  unrivalled  power  of  their  machinery,  their  extensive 
manufactures  and  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of 
half  the  world  for  their  manufactures,  and  high  prices  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  and  to  loan  to  the  government  about  i^,000,000 
annually,  beside,  to  carry  on  the  war.  And  in  spite  of  these 
immense  burthens,  which  would  have  crushed  any  other  people  to 
the  earth,  and  reduced  the  people  as  well  as  the  government  to 
bankruptcy,  they  flourished  and  increased  in  wealth  as  well  as  io 
population  faster  than  during  any  other  fifteen  years  in  their 
whole  history  as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to,  and  produced  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  the  heavy 
debt  of  France,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Napoleon,  President  Jefferson,  and  many  other  statesmen 
of  that  day,  looking  upon  the  immense  and  rapidly  accumulating 
debt  of  the  British  nation  under  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  t&e 
enormous  burthens  imposed  on  the  people,  thought  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  very  long  under  such  burthens, 
and  that  a  revolution,  and  dissolution  of  the  British  governmont 
within  a  short  time,  wa.s  inevitable.  They  regarded  the  govern- 
ment as  upon  the  brink  of  ruin ;  as  impelled  forward  by  natural 
causes,  from  which  there  was  no  escape ;  and  looked  upon  its 
ruin  as  certain.  They  reasoned  from  the  experience  and  history 
of  other  nations,  and  their  reasoning,  if  applied  to  any  other 
nation,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  would  have  been  correct.  Their 
only  error  was,  in  not  properly  calculating  and  appreciating  the 
power  and  productive  energy  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain ; 
e(|ual,  as  1  have  estimated  it,  so  far  as  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and 
support  war,  was  concerned,  to  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  people  were  accumulating  wealth  and  capital,  by  their 
manufacturing  and  mining  induHtry,  and  their  commerce,  with 
unexampled  rapidity;  nearly  all  the  loans  to  the  government 
were  made  by  British  capitalists,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole 
national  debt  was  duo,  and  the  stability  of  the  government  was  not 
afT^'ctcd  by  it.  The  only  effect  of  it  was,  to  give  to  the  capital- 
ists a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the 
Ijiboring  classes,  which  was  then  less  oppressive,  while  they  enjo3'cd 
V  monopoly  of  the  use  of  machinery,  and  of  the  cotton  uianuf«c- 
uin\  anil  wages  were  high,  tiian  it  has  btH'u  during  the  last 
tw'.uty  years,  since  tlie  introduction  of  machinery  into  Frano-e, 
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tbe  United  Statefl,  and  into  all  the  nations  of  central  and  northern 
Eorope. 

Sec.  ir>.    Ptrpulatlvn^  Berenue^^  and  Power  of  France  from  IT.SD 
to  181.0,  compared  tcith  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  ns  now  take  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  Franco, 
and  see  the  extent  of  her  population,  revenues,  and  power,  roin- 
pared  with  Great  Britain.  In  1789  her  population  was  aliout 
2.>,oOO,000,  and  her  annual  revenue  a  trifle  less  than  je20,000,000 
st'-rlinjr.  Prior  to  180<j  her  territory  had  been  increased,  and 
her  population  amountt^d  to  about  2>^,000,000,  beside  the  Nether- 
land;*  which  had  also  heon  addod  to  the  French  empire  and 
«wollod  \Xsi  population  to  31,000,000,  wliile  that  of  Gnat  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  then  l(*><s  than  half  as  irreat.  Tho  whole  revenues 
of  the  vast  Kmpire  of  France  in  1802  were  but  iJvi2,942,000  stor- 
lins;  in  1803  X*23,002,000  ;  in  1804  jE23,312,000  ;  in  1S08 
JC2tsrj00,000  ;  in  1S09,  £^29,000,000;  in  1810  X;29,70(),0()0 ; 
an«i  including  the  revenues  derivod  from  the  Roman  States,  they 
amountofl  in  ISll  to  i;3fi, 200,000  ;  in  1812  to  ii'<r),300,00r),  and 
in  1S13  to  bnt  .i;33,000,()<?0  sti^rlin-/.  It  appears,  that  the  rovo- 
nu**!«  of  the  French  nati<m,  during  the  whoii»  war,  from  ISOO  to 
HI.'),  wore  only  alnmt  (»no  fourth  part  as  irrnat  as  those  of  tho 
]>riti>h,  in  proportion  to  tho  population  ;  and  yot  tho  Fronoh  poo- 
pl'"»  were  cxhaustod  and  impoverished  hy  the  war,  whilo  tho 
Britii^h  were  gruwinrr  rich,  and  accumulating  capital,  with  groat 
rapidity. 

Napoloon  count^'d  up  his  millious  of  suhj»»ots,  and  roa-'on'Ml  in 
thb*  way  ;  tho  Kmpire  has  over  31,000,000  of  inhabitant^, 
bi-*idi'a  its  dopendt'ncios,  and  thi3  British  Isli»s  los-i  than 
17,0t»O,t)0O  ;  tho  Fronch  pooph^  aro  valiant,  warlike,  ami  ambi- 
ijnus  of  military  idory,  whilo  tho  British  have  bi'on  pretty  uni- 
f^mily  un»*ucoi*ssfiil  in  all  tlioir  militiry  oampaiL'Us  in  America  as 
w»'ll  as  in  Kurop«»,  durinjr  the  last  forty  yoars,  and  havo  b«'rii 
*ucees-ful  only  in  fiirhtinj^  the  enervated  ami  half  eiviliy.«'d 
inhabitants  of  India;  and  suroly,  un<Ior  such  circumstances,  ov'-r 
34,000,000  of  people  with  my  Miporior  tali'nts  as  a  militiiry  oom- 
mander  and  eompioror,  can  overcome  half  that  number  who  aro 
only  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  11  is  error  was,  in  not  undorstand- 
in;!  and  not.  taking  into  account  the  power  of  machinery,  and  its 
inmionsG  ofToct  in  increa^ini^  tho  productive  intlustry  and  powor 
of  the  Briti.sh  pooplo.  Noarly  all  his  id»«as  of  govornmont,  an  1 
of  war,  (exoi'pt  so  far  as  the  uso  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  had 
miiditi"d  and  chanjroil  military  oporations.  ^  wore  tlrawn  from  tli»' 
histur}*  of  the  ancient  Uomans,  aud  the  wars  of  the  Ciusars  ;  he 
did  not,  nor  did  any  statesman  of  that  period,  seem  to  understand 
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the  prodiirioQii  inflnenoe  which  the  machinery  inreiited  dnrnig  Am 
previous  ^hj  yeare,  had,  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  Britidi 
nation.  His  calculations  were  all  founded  on  the  assumption  thfti 
he  was  contending  with  about  sixteen  or  serenteen  millions  of 
people,  in  no  respect  superior  in  power  in  proportion  to  tiieir 
numbers  to  the  French  ;  when  in  fact  he  was  contending  with  a 
people,  whose  actual  reyenues,  from  taxation,  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  those  of  France,  and  whose  ability  to  raise  means, 
by  loans  and  taxation,  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  oarry 
on  military  operations,  were  about  three  times  as  great. 

Alison,  in  the  77th  chapter  of  his  history  of  Europe,  says  tiie 
expenditures  of  the  British  nation,  during  the  year  1815,  the  last 
year  of  their  great  struggle  with  Napoleon,  reached  the  nnp^ 
ralleled  sum  of  iSl  10,000,000  sterling;  about  i^8, 000,000 of 
which  was  raised  by  loans,  and  no  less  than  iSl  1,035,232  of  it 
paid  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  the  war  ;  that  *'  such  was  the  exhaustion  of 
the  finances  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  unparalleled 
efforts  they  had  made  during  the  two  previous  years,  (1813  and 
1814,)  that  they  were  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion  with* 
out  this  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and  that  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  the  whole  military  force  of  Europe  was  this  year  arrayed  in 
British  pay  against  France."  Large  subsidies  had  also  been 
granted  by  the  British  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  during  previous 
years,  to  aid  them  in  canning  on  the  general  war  against  Napo^ 
leon ;  and  all  these  subsidies,  and  three  quarters  of  the  revenues 
and  loans  of  the  British  nation,  were  furnished  by  means  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  increase  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  commerce  of  the  British  people,  in  consequenos 
of  their  machinery. 

Skc.  16.     Inventions  and  Machinery  produced  tht  overthrow  of 

Napoleon. 

Tke  effects  of  the  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrighiy  James 
Watty  James  liar  greaves  j  Samuel  Cromptonj  and  Edmund  Cart» 
Wright  J  and  some  others  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Eli  Whiiney 
of  Massachusetts y  upon  the  productive  powers  of  man  and  upon 
the  manufactttring  industry ,  commerce^  and  increase  of  toealth  and 
poicer  of  Great  Britain^  were  the  natural  and  ordinary  physical 
effects  of  natural  eauus ;  and  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 
efftjcls  which  operated  upon  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  Europe^ 
and  produced  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  tks 
inventions  of  each  of  tSose  celebrated  men  prohably  had  more  infim* 
enu  than  the  genius  and  the  military  talents  and  efforts  of  the 
Dulse  of  Wellingt4fn.    Their  effects  will  be  felt  thronghoiit  the 
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iMviliz'xl  wirl J«  as  lonz  as  cirllizatton  shall  last.  Tli^y  have  l>oou 
th«*  |.riiiciiial,  y*»a  almost  the  sole  uicafis  of  so  incroasinir  tho  00:11- 
firts  of  lifo,  as  to  n*Juco  tlio  ratio  of  mortality  of  Great  JJritnin 
fi'^arly  ono  tliinl,  and  to  rclucc  it  vory  sonsiblv  in  almost  ovory 
o-i«iutry  of  Kuropo,  as  well  as  in  America.  They  enabled  tho 
Uritish  people  to  in^nopttlize  for  a  lonn;  period,  nearly  half  tho 
i:'jiiinierco  of  the  civilized  world  :  to  involve  almost  every  nalir»n 
in  dt-'bt  to  them,  and  to  make  them  in  some  measure  depiMiih  nt 
nyM>n  them,  ami  tributary  to  thom,  for  their  manufactured  L'f)r»ris 
and  fabric?*.  The  same  muses  continue^  and  by  their  naturtil  ofyr^i- 
:*  .';,  tifiti  to  thrvir  the  bahmct  of  t rath  in  favor  of  Great  Britrin^ 
a  Kit  itLTniMSt  rrery  of  her  tuition  and  people;  and  to  involvv.  tli'm 
tii^ri  uH(1  mrre  in  th'bt  to  the  British  manufacturers  and  mcrchcats^ 
ft'  drain  them  of  the  prerious  metals  to  pay  the  interest  on  th  Ir 
df'ftt.i ;  and  to  imf/i*verisA  them  as  debtors^  and  to  enrich  the  British 
as  crMUors.  The  same  causes  hare  produo'd  a  venj  preat  inert  use 
Of'  th*'  jHqiutatioa  of  the  Jiritish  hies.  Durinir  the  period  of 
twi'nty-five  years  from  1750  to  1770,  iho}-  did  not  increase  over 
1«>  por  cL-nt.,  and  they  never  increased  as  much  as  that  dminsj 
.iMv  jn  ior  twenty-five  yrars,  in  tht-ir  whiJo  hi.story ;  but  du!  in;^ 
til"  l:i?l  fifiy  yi/ars,  th»»y  li.ive  increased  from  15  to  IS  per  cent., 
tvory  tfu  viars.  In  177."),  lh<i  wlmlo  population  of  (Ircat  Hriiaiu 
UTitl  Ireland  was  only  abuut  ll,700,r'(K);  in  iM-ll,  it  amounti -l  to 
■.•V'T  Jti,'»Oi»JMM),  and  i.-s  n<»w  (1Ni.">)  about  twenty-ei.'ht  millions  ; 
wiiile  if  nniio  of  tlh'se  iiiv«'ntii»n.s  had  bien  niadr,  it  would  not  at  tliis 
day.  have  amounted  to  over  fiftcn  and  a  half,  or  sixteen  niiilinii^  ; 
and  tho  revenues,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  Hritish  nation  would 
jifiibably  have   boon  about  one  fourth   part  as  great  as  the}*  ai\j 

What  would  have  been  the  cfToet  upnn  Kurope,  and  the  ei\  il- 
iz«  J  world,  if  tlh.'so  invmtinns  had  b.M-n  made  a  nuarter  of  a 
ci  utury  latiT,  and  their  efficts  had  not  brm  developed,  until  at'fi.r 
til-  cl'i'^e  of  thi;  career  of  \ap«»l''on  :  is  it  not  probable,  y«;a 
ai:i.i»>t  cvrtaiu,  that  h'-  would  have  eoiiijuered  the  liriti>h  !>'  S 
i-iabii-hi  d  an  unive^^al  empin;  in  Kurope,  and  extend'.Ml  it  iv  :- 
liii-  principal  part  of  the  civiliz.'d  world  .^  ()n  the  other  h.iii  i, 
n'tat  Would  have  U-ru  the  effects  ujioii  the  United  Static  :  :' 
An:i-rira,  if  tlics^'  .'•ph^mlid  invk'ntion^  had  been  niadi?  in  l-ln..!.i':  <, 
ajid  had  deVfhuM'd  tln'ir  ell'M-ts  uj-on  tl;*;  produ»'tive  in<l:i-  >, 
•?■  Uinjoree,  po]iulation,  wealth,  and  j.nWiT  of  tho  j)iiti>h  1-.  -, 
L;ii:  a  C'  ntuiy  mujU'T  :  I>  it  nrobalil«'  iii:it  \\\\  ."-houM  have  «::«'  ■  i 
•  ii;"  in«ii-p«'ndi  nee  will  li  w»'  did:  Or  ."'l.^.'jld  wo  have  bc^-n  ii  ii 
in  .*ubi«  cti'iii  as  e<ili»nii'>  by  the  power  n\  <jireat  liritain,  until,  I'l 
liio    pro^'ie^b  of  time,  her  govcmnient  i.>  revolutionized,  tliai  w. 
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mieht  take  advantaoro  of  her  anarchy,  confusion,  and  weakness,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  establish  oar  independence  ? 

Sec.  17.   The  fhysical  laws  of  nature^  constUuU  the  ham  of  the 

laws  of  trade. 

When  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  associates  by  very  adroit  mana^^e- 
ment,  and  profuse  promises,  obtained  in  (1835,)  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  a  charter  for  his  misnamed  United  States 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  free  from  the  control  of 
Confess,  and  from  the  inquisitiye  and  troublesome  investigations 
of  government  directors,  and  Conirressional  committees ;  he  estah- 
lished  a  son  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Liverpool ;  launched  out  mil- 
lions annually  to  buy  up  cotton  and  state  stocks ;  and  apparently 
expected  to  control  the  money,  stock,  and  cotton  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  exchanges  between  the  new  and  the  old 
world  ;  to  raise  and  depress  cotton  and  stocks  at  pleasure ;  and 
to  compel  the  British  and  French,  and  others  to  pay  such  prices 
for  cotton  as  he  might  dictate.  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bid* 
die's  calculations,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Southern  planters  had 
been  for  years  turning  nearly  all  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  had  increased  its  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  a  rapid  decline  in  price  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
States  had  projected  great  and  visionary  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  embarked  in  expensive  works,  which  could  yield 
very  little  income  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country,  and  had 
made  large  loans  to  carry  into  effect  their  projected  schemes,  the 
interest  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay,  and  a  shock 
of  the  public  credit,  and  fall  of  state  stocks  was  a  necessary  and 
nnavoidable  consequence.  In  addition  to  these  natural  causes, 
the  large  importation  of  foreign  goods  under  the  free  trade  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt  of  over 
$200,000,000,  and  a  rapid  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  the  heavy 
balances  of  trade  against  our  country,  and  the  interest  on  our 
debt,  contributed  also  as  natural  causes  to  excite  alarm,  to  de- 
press the  prices  of  cotton,  state  stocks,  lands  and  other  property, 
to  drain  the  banks  and  the  country  of  specie,  and  to  create  a 
panic  ;  and  in  the  final  result,  not  only  the  cotton  and  state  stocks 
owned  by  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  fell  in  price,  but  hundreds  of  its 
heavy  borrowers  and  debtors,  who  had  speculated  in  cotton,  stocks, 
and  lands,  were  ruined,  and  the  Bank  itself,  with  its  immense 
capital,  was  prostrated  as  quickly  and  easily  as  any  country  bank 
of  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital. 

The  same  causes  produced  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  in  May,  1S37 ;  and  similar  causes, 
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tfcit  ij««  oxeeflriye  importations  and  larco  exports  of  coin  to  pay 
th**  balance  of  trade  a^rainst  Groat  Britain  in  1847,  cau<ed  the 
luost  fevere  commeroial  crisis,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  that  country,  which  ever  occurred  in  any  country,  in  a 
Mosrie  year. 

Such  are  the  tendenoios  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  which  aid 
tlie  industry  of  man,  have  a  powerful  influ(*nee  upon  the  pricos  of 
commodities,  and  form  tlio  ba.^is  of  the  laws  of  trade.  In  fact, 
commerce  is  so  fiir  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  that  its  ten- 
dencies and  effects  are  irresistible ;  and  the  only  way  to  escape  its 
effects,  when  they  arc  injurious,  i»  to  avoid  the  causes  which  pro- 
dace  them. 

Tho  only  practicable  mode  of  avoiding  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
balance  of  trade  apiinst  a  country,  is  to  prevent  such  balance,  by 
reflating  its  foreij^n  imports,  with  a  view  to  adapt  them  to  the 
oondition  of  the  country,  to  the  wants  of  tho  people,  and  to  the 
Talac  of  their  exports,  and  means  of  payment. 

All  these  questions  have  been  discusficd,  and  these  facts  alluded 
to,  as  illustrations,  to  show  the  effect  of  tho  laws  of  nature  upon 
the  di^stiny  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  to  slow  that 
natnrc^s  laws  aid  the  diligent,  tho  industrious,  the  frugal,  th^. 
savin;;,  and  the  intelligent,  and  make  the  capital  accumulated  by 
industry  and  frugality,  a  powerful  aqentand  engine  to  increase  still 
further  the  productive  industry  of  man  ;  and  to  show  how  man 
can  influence  his  own  destiny,  and  change  his  own  condition,  and 
how  far  he  is  governed  by  the  stern  laws  of  physical  necessity, 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  iufluenco  whatever. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Laws  op  nature  continued. — On  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  man,  and  the  end  or  purpose  for  which  hi  was 
created — education  and  exercise  necessary  to  develops 
and  improve  his  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  his  physical 
faculties,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  final  end  of  his  ex- 
ISTENCE. 

Sic.  1.     Education^  Habits^  and  Government  of  a  People j  have  an 

influence  upon  their  improvement. 

As  the  mind  which  controls  the  body,  is  constantly  inflaonced 
by  its  opinions,  as  well  as  by  the  education,  habits,  passions,  and 
pursuits  of  the  individual ;  and  by  the  institutions,  form  of  g0Yem«> 
ment,  and  social  system  under  which  he  has  been  bred — it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  these  thin^  have  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of 
communities  and  nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  and 
wealth.  This  influence  is  in  accordance  with,  and  produced  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  term  civiliza- 
tion, iu  fact,  comprises  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  man,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
government  under  which  he  lives.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  discuss  all  these  topics  as  introductory  to  the  gcncnil  subject 
of  these  essays.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  their  general  object,  to 
examine  and  treat  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  man,  and  the 
end  or  purpose  for  which  he  was  created,  in  order  to  detcrmino 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  education,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  what  Li 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  useful, 
expedient,  and  virtuous. 

Sec.  2.      The  Mind  being  dependent  on  physical  organs^  itscapaci- 
/»/  depends  on  the  perfection  and  discipline  of  thttse  organs. 

To  Constitute  man,  both  a  living  principle  and  an  intellectual 
principle  have  been  superadded  to  the  grosser  matter  of  the  ma- 
tcrlil  world — as  explained  in  section  2  of  Chapter  I.  This  liv- 
ing principle  is  the  basis  of  all  organization,  and  of  all  living  or- 
gan»<.  The  mind,  as  has  been  remarked,  depends  upon  phy- 
ticn]  organa,  that  is,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system^  as  in- 
Btrumcuta,  id,  through,  and  by  means  oC  wbicVi  \l  tieVa.    tV^wi 
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physical  or^ns  are  not  only  the  medium  through  which  the  mind 
receives  impressions  from,  and  ideas  of  external  ohjccts,  and  by 
which  it  conveys  lis  influence  hy  volition  to  the  muscular  system, 
but  the  brain  is  also  the  vehicle  in  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
mind  thinks,  wills,  recalls  previous  impressions  and  ideas,  com- 
pares, judges,  deduces  conclusions,  and  goes  through  with  any 
complicated  process  of  reasouing.  This  being  the  case,  ihe  ca^ 
pncUtf^  power ^  and  fertility  of  the  irUellect  ;  Us  quickness  of  per- 
rriAion^  and  of  aclion,  retenHrcn^ss  of  memory^  and  power  of  com- 
paring^ j»d*iingj  and  reasoning  tntk  acruracy^  depend  upon  the 
phyaical  organs  atul  instruments^  hy  means  of  whirJi  it  acts. 
I'houirh  ideas,  principles,  sensations,  and  truths  are  not  inuato 
or  inherent  in  the  mind,  yet  the  faculties  and  capacities  by 
means  of  which  it  acts,  becomes  conscious  of  sensations,  concv'iws 
ideas,  and  deduces  principles  and  truths  by  a  process  of  rcasoninsTy 
are  innate ;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  mind  itself,  in  connoction 
with  its  physical  organs ;  and  cannot  be  developed  without 
organs  of  some  kind,  as  instruments  of  action.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection ;  and  hence  the  power 
and  peculiar  characterLstics  of  every  man's  intellect,  dop<'ii(l 
upon  the  orjranization,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perftn^tion 
of  the  physical  organs  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  artN ; 
an<l  hence  also  the  importance  of  education  and  exercise  to  devel- 
ope  those  organs,  and  to  improve  the  mind. 

Sec.  3.     Miiul  not  the  result  of  organization — its  facultir.s  ami 

poKcr. 

The  atheist,  and  many  physiologists  insist  that  the  mind  and 
all  its  faculties  not  only  depend  upon  organization,  but  air  the 
direct  result  and  effect  of  organization,  and  cannot  have  an  ex- 
ist<*nee  without  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  no  mind,  and 
that  the  faculties  usually  called  mental  faculties,  are  the  result  and 
effect  of  an  organized  compound  of  the  material  substances  otu- 
poMug  the  body.  Now  the  whole  comprises  all  its  parts,  arl  :i 
conipnund  comprises  all  the  properties  of  each,  and  all  of  tho 
^im|^le  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  All  tho  8ul)staiie  s 
composing  the  body,  and  all  matter  with  which  we  are  ac«]uaint- 
ed,  except  light,  calorie,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  which  :iro 
called  imponderable  substances,  possess  tho  property  of  gravi'i- 
tii>n,  and  also  the  properties  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  th  m) 
properties  are  uniformly  tho  same  under  all  circumstaui"  •<, 
whether  in  a  simple  or  compound  state.  The  gravitating  ]>riMoi- 
pie  of  matter  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  by  compouiiiin^ 
or  combining  it  in  any  mode  or  manner  whatever.  Man,  Idw- 
crcr,  and  all  aniiuaUy  pos^c.is  not  only   the  power  ot  teavi\A\vj,  \'vi^ 
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action  of  frniyitation,  but  also  the  power,  by  means  of  the  mind, 
by  the  faculty  of  volition  acting  upon  the  muscular  sybtem,  of 
raiding  from  the  ground  and  carrying  great  weight^},  in  oppo.<iition 
to  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
This  is  equivalent  to  demonstrative  proof,  that  mind  cannot  be 
composed  of  the  matter  of  the  material  world,  nor  the  result  or 
eflfect  of  the  organization  of  such  mniier^for  all  nature's  laws  are 
uniforniy  and  cannot  act  inconsistent  tcilh  themselves  ;  but  man  acts 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  matter^  and  therefore  he  must  have  a 
principle,  spirit  ^  or  power  within  him  ^  not  derived  from  this^matter^ 
with  which  his  acts  are  inconsistent. 

Another  class  of  roasoncrs  start  up  and  say,  that  mind  is  the 
same  as  caloric,  light,  electricity,  magncti^sm,  or  a  compound  of 
two  or  more  of  those  imponderable  substances,  and  thus  attempt 
to  evade  the  argument,  that  mind  acts  inconsistent  with  such 
matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  composed  of  it.     Let  us  examine 
this  argument.     Caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c  ,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  are  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
and  operated  upon  by  external  substances  ;  by  the  laws  of  affini- 
ty, or  attraction,  and  the  more  general  law  of  a  tendency  to  es- 
tablish an  equilibrium.     It  is  iui[)js.>ible  for  any  of  these  sub- 
stances to  act  in  and  of  itself,  without  being  excited  to  action  by 
some  affinity,  or  attraction,  cxt'rnal  to  itself ;  and  when  it  acts, 
it  always  acts  in  conformity  with  laws  fixed  and  certain  in  thcm- 
Si»lvcs,  and  in  a  uniform  manner,  undiv.*  t'je  same  circumst:inces. 
Mind^  on  the  contranj,  is  endnwcd  hy  the  Creator  with  sdf-tictin^ 
p*nrcr,  or  poirer  to   vri^inatr.  action  in  find  if  it^>'lfy  nn^'l  ^>  net 
without  bfimr  put   in  mo* inn  htj  any  cause,  or  motive  external  to 
itso/f\  and  it  cnn  act  arbUrorihi^  and  acrordini^  to  ifs  oicn  whims  or 
caprice,  (rml  is  not  sahjcct  in  its  acts  and  movements  to  firxd  lawSj 
like  caloric,  electricity^  and  other  imponderable  substances.      God 
has  made  it  after  his  oicn  imaire,  and  mide  it  a  C4ni$e  in  and  of  itself^ 
and  thus  it  has  the  power  of  origin  iliuir  action,  and  actin*r  according 
to  its  own  free  wilt.     In  this  consii^ts  its  freedom  of  will,  and  in  fact 
its  entire  wUl,  includimr  t.'tr  self-dctrrmininfr  power  of  the  will.  'I'hero 
is  in  chemu^try  a  priucipl*'  called  elective  affinity,  and  doublc-clcctivo 
affinity ;  and  in  each  case,  a  simple  sub>tance  is  attracted  towards 
two  other  substances  at  the  .same  time,  and  is  uniformly  governed 
by  the  strongest  affinity,  and  never  by  the  weakest;   but  I  pre- 
sume no  man  ever  thought  of  calling  this  elective  affinity,  freedom 
of  action,  or  freedom  of  will,  and  being  governed  by  the  strongest 
motive ;  and  yet  if  the  mind  is  governed  by  a  physical  necessity 
from  which  it  cannot  escape,  and  which  makes  all  its  acts  certain, 
because  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  external  causes  operating  upon 
^  its  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  is  no  greater  than  that  of  two 
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substances  which  arc  atfractcd  to  oach  other  by  the  chemical 
laws  of  elective  affinity.  The  mind  also  compares,  jnd^ps,  reasons, 
and  dcducv8  otmclusions,  but  two  minds  rarely  reason  alike. 
^oinc  reason  with  ^eat  aceuracy,  and  are  seldom  led  into  error, 
while  others  arc  constantly  led  astray  by  their  passions  ai«d  pre- 
judices, as  well  as  by  their  weakness,  and  can  scarcely  deduce  the 
ino>ft  triflinrr  conclusion  without  dan<ror  of  fallint^  into  error. 
Can  electricity  or  ma^nnetism  jud;re,  compare,  or  reason ;  and 
does  it  not  uniformly  act  by  the  same  laws,  and  always  with  the 
Ba!iie  accuracy,  and  if  it  could  reason  with  accuracy  in  one  case, 
would  it  not  do  so  in  every  case  }  These  views  seem  conclusive 
to  uiy  mind,  that  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man  is  of  a  hi<rher  ori- 
frin,  and  possesses  more  inherent  powers  and  capacities  than  any 
of  the  matter  or  elements  of  matter  of  this  material  universe  ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  a  mere  centre  of  action,  or  an  organ  builder  by 
means  of  its  own  powers  of  attraction,  and  unable  to  act  to  any 
extent  without  orjirans,  as  its  instrument  of  action,  which  may 
be  developed  and  improved  by  education  and  exercise. 

St.f.  -1.      Plnnind  or;ran$  and  condition  tran$iniltcd from  'parent 
to  child f  which  tnuh  to  form  natio>tal  character. 

It  seems  to  Ih;  a  law  of  the  aniinnl  as  well  as  the  v<^ir<^table  econ- 
omy,  that  like  shall  reproduce  its  like,  subject  to  sli;rht  nioditica- 
ti>n>  of  climate,  and  other  circuniptanccs,  which  have  an  indirect 
iuflu'.Muv'.*  ilenec  if  we  plant  Indian  corn,  we  do  not  oxpoet  to 
nap  win. at,  nor  vice  viTsa.  Grains  and  veiretablos  do  however 
pnrtlallv  clian;^**  their  eli:uacter  by  bein«r  cultivated  for  yoars,  in  a 
tlilT»Trnt  cliuiate  and  dilfiirent  soil.  So  with  man,  he  not  only  re- 
pniducus  his  kind,  ^'/^  haiuh  down  to  his  poslcrifif  his  jnyuliir 
^if.u^i'til  organization^  hit  form^  stren^th^  and  even  his  ircaknc<^s 
iitii  diseases;  and  also  the  form  and  organization,  of  hi^  bra  in 
(Hid  t:eri'ous  system^  and  his  pcniliar  characteristics  of  mind ^  and 
traits  of  character  depending  upon  them.  Many  of  man's  di^iasos 
and  weaknesses  are  brouj^ht  upon  himself  by  misconduct,  lictii- 
tiiiusness,  intemperance,  luxury,  and  indolence,  or  violating  the 
natural  laws  of  God  in  some  other  mode  ;  and  the  physical  evils 
resulting  are  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  Hence  we  read  in 
Scripture  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  vi^ted  upon  his  children 
evrn  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

'Ihc  clijnate,  mode  of  life,  pursuits,  habits, and  customs  of  any 
p«ople,  have  an  effect  upon  th<ar  phyj*ical  constitution,  upon  tlu^ 
or^uns  of  sense,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  organs  of 
tii^  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  head  and  features  nf 
th«.'  fac«»,  and  formation  of  the  limbs  and  body.  The  more  active 
the  miruls  of  a  pet'pUj  the  greater  and  more  perfect  icill  he  the  dc- 
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rtlapment  of  the  hrain^  and  it  will  he  adapted  to  the  character  of 
their  pursuits y  and  the  kind  of  mental  ererciae  they  usually  have. 
All  these  physical  peculiarities  are  more  or  less  handed  do%en  to  poS" 
terity  from  generation  to  generation^  (^jftct  the  national  mindy  and 
constitute  the  national  character.  Hence  tee  observe  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  almost  every  nation^  in  the  progress  of  time^ 
to  matter  what  or  whence  their  origin^  have  become  assimilated  to 
vich  other,  and  constitute  what  is  called  national  character.  Some, 
like  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  have  been  entirely  stationary,  and 
luffered  scarcely  any  change  in  their  national  character  and  con- 
dition for  many  centuries ;  others,  like  the  Turks,  haye  degene- 
rated, and  been,  actually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  whilst 
many  other  nations  have  been  developing  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacities,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  their  country,  and 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  high  career  of  civilization,  towards  that 
state  of  perfection  of  our  constitution,  designed  by  the  Deity. 
(  See  on  this  subject  Sec.  2  of  Chap.  I. ) 

Sec.  5.      The  pain  and  evil  to  which  man  is  subject,  arise  from  Us 
constitution,  and  from  the  mode  of  his  mslence. 

^lankind  were  designed  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator, 
for  as  much  happiness  in  this  world,  as  is  consistent  with  their 
constitution  and  nature,  being  made  subject  to  physical  as  well 
as  moral  evil,  pain  and  death,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, trial  and  discipline,  for  another  state  of  existence.  Uod 
could  have  created  man  otherwise,  but  as  maintained  by  the  great 
and  learned  Burlamaqui,  in  his  natural  and  political  law,  the 
Deity  being  all-wise,  could  not  do,  that  Ls,  there  was  a  moral,  if 
not  a  physical  impossibility,  in  bis  doing,  what  was  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  he  could  not  desire  to  effect  an  object,  without  using 
the  most  fit  means  to  attain  it ;  and  could  not  use  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  in  view  ;  nor  inconsistent  with  other  parts 
of  his  works,  and  the  framework  of  his  moral  government,  which 
18  carried  into  effect  mostly  by  means  of  the  general  operation  of 
physical  laws.  He  might  have  created  man  a  spiritual  being,  and 
Dot  subject  to  death,  but  he  could  not  make  him  a  free  agent,  a 
rational  being,  partly  spiritual  and  partly  corporeal,  subject  to 
the  phpical  Taws  of  the  earth,  to  the  reproduction  of  his  kind, 
and  to  tho  dissolution  or  separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
give  him  tho  necessary  senses  and  sensibility  to  effect  the  end  in 
Tiow,  without  at  the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, both  physical  and  mental ;  and  to  both  physical  and  moral 
evU.  Tho  evils,  however,  to  which  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
man  are  incident  in  this  life,  are  aggravated  by  reason  of  bis 
fiicnltieSi  and  the  capacities  of  tho  earth  to  maintain  him,  not  be- 
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ififf  completely  developed,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance, 
indolence,  vicions  habits  and  passions,  and  fuilnre  to  act  in  all 
cases  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  his  nature  and  tlie 
lawB  of  the  material  world. 

Sec.  6.  Man  was  designfA  for  an  indusirumty  rational j  social ^ 

moral,  rdigums^  and  selfish  being, 

Tt  tptif  tridentlp  intended  hy  the  Creator^  that  man  should  he  an 
indusirions  being  ;  that  he  should  subdue  and  cultivate  the  earth , 
and  derelope  its  resources,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  preserve  life,  promote  health,  strencrth,  ac- 
tivity and  lonsrevity,  and  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth  ;  and 
as  an  incentive  to  do  so,  he  was  created  with  physical  appctit'^^s, 
and  mental  pa«ions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  was  de- 
nied as  a  rational  beings  but  of  what  use  would  reason  be  to 
him,  if  he  were  so  far  f^ovemed  by  natural  causes,  that  he  could 
not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  his  own  reason  ?  //  is  also  evi- 
dent that  he  was  designed  as  a  social  beings  a  moral  beings  and  a 
religious  being  ;  and  that  he  should  fulfil  all  the  requircrupnts  of 
the  law  of  nature.  The  natural  proponsity  of  man  to  seek  the 
society  of  his  fellow  man,  and  to  sympathise  with  and  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  his  associates,  is  conclasive  evidence  that  be  is 
by  nature  a  social  beinflr ;  his  propensity  to  sympathise  with  and 
participate  in  the  sufFerinjrs  and  misfortun^^a  of  his  fellow  man, 
even  thouprh  straneers  to  him,  and  his  instinctive  inclination  to 
relieve  them,  is  evidence  that  he  is  a  moral  biMnij;  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  family,  in  all  aires,  and  almost  all  coiintrios, 
shows  that  next  to  avarice,  relii^ious  feelinp:  has  influenced  a  larircr 
proportion  of  mankind,  than  any  other  mental  passion  ;  this 
proves  that  he  is  a  rcli<nous  boinp^. 

That  he  is  a  se]fi>h  beinfj,  arises  from  his  own  sensations,  appe- 
tites, and  wants,  and  the  impulses  of  nature  to  gratify  them. 
Pope  says, — 

Self-love  the  spring:  of  action  moves  the  soul, 
Reaeon^s  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end. 

All  these  capacities  and  propensities  of  his  nature  are  pivon 
him  to  be  employed,  exercised,  and  gratified,  partly  as  a  means 
to  dovelope  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  hi<rhcr  state  of  existence, 
as  the  final  end  of  his  bein<r  ,  and  partly  as  an  incentive  to  action, 
to  exercise,  and  industry,  as  the  principal  means  of  attaining  this 
great  final  end  and  object  of  his  existence. 

Sec.  7.    The  leading  passions  enumrrated  and  described. 
Physical  appetites  and  passions  have  more  or  Ics^s  m^Mv^Yv<t<^ 
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over  every  individual,  duriajr  every  day  of  his  life,  from  birth  to 
the  grave  ;  but  when  his  appetites  arc  sati86ed,  he  is  freed  in 
Fouio  measure  from  their  domiuion,  and  his  mental  passions  havo 
time  and  opportunity  to  operate. 

After  the  prratification  of  the  physical  wants  and  appetites,  thtf 
domestic  affections  are  the  first,  most  constant  and  powerful  pas- 
sions which  occupy  and  influence  the  human  mind  ;  and  incite  the 
individual  to  action,  industry,  and  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  his  family  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  founded  on  moral  and  social  sympa- 
thy, but  moHtly  on  the  former.  St^condly,  social  sympalhyy  or  a 
de?«ire  for  social  intercourse,  is  one  of  the  most  universal  passions 
which  influences  the  human  mind.  Thirdly,  ram'/y,  or  a  desire 
for  display  and  osleniatioii ;  such  as  a  display  of  personal  beauty, 
fine  dress,  ornaments,  ac(|uirements  in  the  fine  arts,  science,  rauk 
and  family  lineage,  official  power  and  station,  valor,  strength, 
agility,  or  other  superiority,  either  ment^il  or  physicsd.  Vanity 
is  the  motive  ;  fashion  and  display  the  objt^cts  of  this  passion.  The 
Olympic  and  other  games  among  the  Greeks,  excited  the  people 
of  all  the  Grecian  States,  and  became  fashionable  among  all 
classes,  high  and  low ;  as  it  gave  the  youth  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  physical  strength  and  superiority.  War  among  savage 
and  baibarous  nations  is  almost  the  only  mode  by  which  indi>i- 
duals,  and  the  young  in  particular,  can  display  their  superiority. 
This  is  the  reason  why  war  is  so  much  more  exciting  and  popular 
among  savage,  barbarous,  and  half  civilized  nations,  than  it  is 
among  those  that  are  enlightened,  whose  vanity  and  ambition  can 
be  si^ciontly  gratified  by  ac(|uirements,  objects  and  pursuits  of  a 
civil  nature.  This  is  the  same  passion  which  led  the  Fi-ench, 
during  the  revolution,  as  well  as  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  every  other  warlike  people,  in  search  of 
^hat  is  usually  called  glory,  or  military  fame. 

Fourthly,  avarice^  or  the  desire  for  the  possession  and  accumu- 
lation of  property,  is  the  next  in  order,  the  most  engrossing  pas- 
sion which  occupies  and  controls  the  human  mind. 

It  is  associated  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  physical  wants.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  mere  handmaid  to 
the  passion  for  display,  fashion  or  vanity,  among  civiliied  and 
'highly  cultivated  nations.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
though  savages  have  physical  wants  as  well  as  civilised  men,  yet 
they  seem  to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  every  thing  like  avarioOf  or 
a  desire  to  aocumulato  property,  beyond  their  immediate  wants. 
Avarice  is  the  motive  ;  wealth,  display  and  power,  are  the  objeots 
of  this  passion. 

FiflMy^  the  natural  incUnation^  as  evidenced  by  tht  practice  of  alt 
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naiions  and  people^  to  warskip  the  Supreme  Betn^,  Tho  source 
or  cause  of  this  natural  impulse,  or  religious  instinct,  most  be  tho 
same  in  all  mankind,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or 
Pa^ns ;  the  difference  in  its  manifestation  arising;  from  educa- 
tion, habit,  or  accident.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pa^ns  are  often  as  sincere  and  devot^^d 
to  their  reli^oos  creeds,  dogmas,  and  opinions,  as  the  Christians 
arc  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures.  When 
this  passion  is  carried  to  excess,  it  begets  bigotry,  enthusiasm, 
fiinaticism,  intolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  persecution.  Religious 
feeling  is  the  steadiest  and  strongest  passion  which  can  operate 
upon  tho  mind  through  life.  No  other  will  lead  a  person  so 
readily  to  sacrifice  his  interest,  or  his  life.  It  has  had  tho  great- 
est and  most  permanent  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  any  passion  whateyer.  The  Jews  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  its  constant  and  permanent  influence.  It  is  now 
orer  :2,500  years  since  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Asj-yrians ;  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  they  have  been  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  an  oppressed  and  often  a  persecuted  people  ;  yet  they  have 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  climates  preserved  themselves  a  sepa- 
rate and  distioct  race,  and  have  not  sacrificed  their  religious  opin- 
ions and  ceremonies  for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  ambition, 
Tanity,  love,  or  any  other  passion,  but  arc  essentially  the  same 
people  they  were  over  two  thousand  years  since. 

Sixthly,  a  desire  for  power  and  dominion,  usually  called  ambi- 
tion. This  passion  seems  to  spring  from,  and  be  founded  upon, 
the  desire  of  the  mind  for  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  will,  and 
freedom  from  all  restraint,  together  with  a  desire  of  the  necessary 
power  and  means  of  carrying  into  efl'oct  ou>i^s  will  in  all  cases. 
But  this  kind  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  action  in  one  pcr>ou,  im- 
]>lies  subjection  and  subserviency,  if  not  perfect  slavery,  in  the  per.-ou 
thus  subjected  to  his  will.  A  desire  for  power  and  dominion 
over  property,  is  the  same  as  the  passion  of  avarice,  and  a  desire 
to  exhibit  and  display  the  extent  of  one's  property  or  power,  is 
mere  personal  vanity.  The  leading  motive  with  many  if  not  uu>>t 
persons,  in  ac(|uiring  either  property  or  power,  is  to  enable  thoni 
to  mako  a  great  display,  ami  to  exhibit  what  they  think  their 
superiority  over  their  fellow  beings. 

The  great  lawgivers,  savans,  writers,  statesmen,  and  conquerors 
of  the  world,  who  have  strugjed  to  acquire,  or  increase  tlnir 
power  and  influence,  have  done  so  for  one  or  more  of  thtj  follow- 
ing reasons ;  first,  to  gratify  their  vanity  ;  secondly,  for  faiiu?, 
present  or  future,  on  account  of  great  achievements,  exhibiting 
their  superiority  over  their  fellow  beings  j  or  thirdly  and  Iwitly,  for 
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the  purpose  of  directing  and  oontrolliog  their  fellow  beings  in 
order  to  improve  their  condition,  and  promote  their  happiness. 
Personal  vanity  is  often  connected  with  national  glory,  and  I  fear 
there  are  ten  aspirants  for  power  to  gratify  mere  personal  vanity 
for  display,  where  there  is  one  amhitious  of  fame  ;  and  ton  am* 
bitioos  of  fame,  where  there  is  one  who  seeks  and  strives  to 
improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
beings. 

Seventhly,  a  desire  for  revenge.  This  is  a  passion  which  rages 
in  its  full  violence  only  in  the  minds  of  savages.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  powerful,  but  almost  the  only  powerfal  mental  passion 
which  operates  upon  the  great  mass  of  savages ;  who  have  not 
much  ambition  for  power  or  fame,  not  any,  or  scarce  any  avarioe, 
and  venr  little  social  sympathy.  Revenge  is  so  neutralized  and 
softened,  among  a  civilised  people,  by  avarice,  ambition,  vanity, 
and  other  mental  passions,  that  its  influence  need  seldom  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  estimating  human  motive. 

The  excessive  gratiflcation  of  physical  appetites  generally  tends 
to  blunt  the  mind,  render  it  torpid,  and  incline  both  body  and 
mind  to  inactivity  and  sleep  ;  but  the  gratification^  at  well  eis  tke 
operation  upon  the  mind  of  mental  passions^  usually  render  it  more 
active  and  acnte^  and  the  person  more  *jcakeful  and  energetic. 
Mental  passions  thus  act  as  potcerful  stimulants  ;  most  persons  art 
wakeful^  energetic  and  enterprising^  and  their  minds  active  in  pro» 
portion  to  the  strength  of  their  passions  ;  and  if  by  means  of  mis- 
fortune they  become  discouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  tho 
other,  accumulate  sufficient  to  satbfy  their  wants  and  their  ava- 
rice, they  henceforward  lose  their  enterprise,  and  much  of  their 
activity  and  energy,  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 

If  man  had  no  intellectual  passions,  nothing  bnl  ph3rsical  appe* 
tites  to  stimulate  him,  when  his  immediate  wants  were  gratified, 
he  would  relapse  into  indolence  and  inertness  ;  and  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  degradation,  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  many  of  the  bmto 
orcation :  and  never  could  have  made  the  least  progress  in  civili- 
lation  or  improvement  in  his  condition,  above  that  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  savages. 

Sec.  8.  A  moderate  gratification  of  the  natural  passions  is   in 
accordaiut  xcith  the  object  of  creation, 

AU  the  natural  propensities,  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions 
of  man,  were  given  to  him  by  tlie  Creator,  for  good  and  wise 
purposes ;  and  the  gratification  of  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
within  moderate  and  rational  limits,  must  be  consistent  with  his 
mtare,  and  intended  to  promote  his  happiness  and  well-being ; 
but  no  one  can  bo  oarricd  to  excess,  without  wcakonbg  and  oven- 
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tumny  deetrojiDg  some  other  faoultj  of  his  nature,  and  injuring 
his  physical  constitation.  It  was  designed  that  all  his  natural, 
not  his  artificial  appetites  and  passions,  should  he  gratified  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  not  that  one  or  two  should  engross  bis 
whole  mind  or  attention,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
the  eaierifioe  eyentnally  of  his  health,  constitution,  and  mental 
•powers  on  all  other  subjects.  Ezcessiye  indulgence  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  in  innocent  amusements,  and  even  the  ex- 
citement of  gay  society,  relaxes  the  tone  and  energy  both  of  the 
mind  and  the  physical  sjrstem,  and  unfits  them  for  the  sober,  ra- 
tional, and  necessary  employments  of  life.  Moderation  is  con- 
Bstent  with  the  exercise  of  aU  the  faculties  of  man,  and  with  the 
gratification  of  all  the  appetites  and  passions  of  hb  nature  ;  but 
exeessire  indulgence  in  one  or  more,  necessarily  produces  the 
negleet  and  decline  of  others.  The  necessary  tendency  of  modcra- 
lion,  is  to  produce  good  consequences;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessary  tendency  of  excess,  is  to  produce  evil  consequences. 
Moderation  is  almost  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  virtue  ;  vice 
caa  scarcely  exist,  without  either  excess,  or  the  wrong  dircctioa 
of  a  passion,  which  mi<;ht  otherwise  be  deemed  virtuous.  For 
instance,  to  desire  the  punishment  of  a  criminal,  is  certainly  a 
virtuous  feeling,  though  it  might  be  deemed  malevolence,  by  per- 
sons eympathizing  with  the  criminal ;  but  to  desire  the  punishment 
of  good  and  innocent  persons,  is  of  itself  a  vicious  and  wicked 
feeling. 

Even  avarice,  when  it  exists  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  end  of  man,  and  becomes  a  vice,  only  when 
it  is  in  excess,  and  leads  to  covetousness  and  oppression.  The 
same  may  be  said  ^of  ambition ;  it  is  laudable  as  long  as  its  cuds 
and  objects  are  good  ;  and  vicious  when  its  ends  and  objects  are 
evil.  So  of  dislike,  abhorrence,  indignation,  anger  and  hatred  : 
they  are  virtues,  when  excited  by  vice,  misconduct  and  crime, 
and  become  vices  only  when  excited  by  conduct  which  is  correct 
and  innocent. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  proper  education,  to  regulate  ttio 
intellectual  passions,  and  give  them  such  direction  as  to  make 
them  useful  stimulants  to  both  body  and  mind.  Monarchs, 
Priests,  and  Chieftains,  have  made  great  use  of  the  passions,  to 
control  the  mind,  and  to  govern  and  enslave  mankind. 

Sec.  9.      On  JSdwcailon — its  different  kindsy  history^  aiul   im- 
portance. 

Education  consists  of  the  development  and  discipline  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  and  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
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religiotis  feelinji^,  propensitios,  and  passions  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
acnaisitioQ  of  knowledsre  and  science. 

It  may  be  divided  into  six  kinds : 

Ist.  Intellectual  education,  or  the  deyclopm^nt  and  discipline 
of  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  consisting  of  the  instruo- 
tion  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  that  of  books,  and  that 
derived  from  observation,  examination,  comparison,  reflection,  and 
reasoning. 

2nd.  Industrial  education ; — which  connsts  of  the  exercise  of 
training  the  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves  of  the  human  system  to 
habits  of  industry,  in  some  particular  employment  or  pursuit^ 
whereby  any  physical  effort  may  be  made  with  greater  facility  and 
skill. 

3rd.  Social  education ; — which  consists  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  every  individual,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-be- 
ings ;  comprising  his  powers  of  conversation,  practical  knowledge 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dancing,  and  other  matters  of 
amusement. 

4th.  Moral  education  ;— consisting  of  a  development  of  proper 
feelings  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  persons  in  distress ;  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  principles  of  justice,  and  of  propriety  of  oon- 
duct,  in  tho  inttTCourse  of  man  with  his  fellow-beings. 

5th.  Religious  education ;  and 

6th.  Professional  and  business  education. 

The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  kinds  of  education,  as  above 
enumerated,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  community.  The 
great  mans  of  the  people  will  acquire,  without  much  effort  or 
expense,  all  of  the  third,  which  is  necessary  for  their  purposes. 
The  sixth  may  be  confined  to  the  professional  classes,  merchants 
and  business  men,  and  persons  who  conduct  great  and  difficult 
enterprises  and  pursuits,  in  which  great  numbers  of  laborers  and 
large  amounts  of  capital  are  employed.  Books  and  tho  education 
of  the  sohools  not  only  furnish  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  the 
tools  or  means  to  exercise,  improve,  and  expand  the  mind,  but 
they  also  place  before  it  ideas,  subjects,  and  questions  for  consid- 
mtioo  ;  they  arouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  excite  it  to  action,  dis- 
oipline  it,  and  induce  it  to  think,  examine,  compare,  analyse, 
reason,  and  judge  for  itself.  A  school  education,  however,  so  far 
MB  it  teaches  language  only,  merely  communicates  to  tho  mind  the 
•jrmbols  of  ideas,  and  tho  tools  or  instruments  by  which  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  ;  but  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  true  principles  of 
natural,  mechanical,  moral,  politioal,  mental,  or  theological 
■eience,  it  eommunicat's  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  it^f  ;-^ 
MMi  so  fiur  as  it  teaches  the  learner  penmanship  and  tho  use  of 
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mnnberfly  it  inatmots  him  in  the  art  of  doing  business,  and  pre- 
senring  a  memorial  of  his  acts. 

Letters  and  a  written  Iangiia|;e  are  ncces!>ary  to  fix  in  a  definite 
form,  and  to  preserve  and  commnnicate  ideas,  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, memorials  of  experiments,  and  diseoyeries  in  science  ;  and 
of  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts.  It  is  impos- 
nble  for  a  nation  or  oommunity  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  civilisation,  without  a  know- 
led^  of  letters. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  education  by  means  of 
schools  and  books,  was  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes  ;  and  such 
is  the  case  now  in  all  Roman  Catholic,  Mohammedan,  and  Pa^i^an 
countries.  In  1494,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, that  every  hat  on  and  iubstantial  freeholder  should  send  his 
ddest  ton  and  heir  to  school  from  the  offe  of  six  to  nine  yenrs  ;  and 
afterwards  to  a  grammar  school.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  at  that  period,  of  all  the  western  and  central  countries 
of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  prevailed.  The  idea  was,  that  it 
was  important  to  educate  the  heir,  who  was  to  inherit  the  estate 
and  be  the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  younger  sons  and  the  mnss 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  mere  laborers,  did  not  need  any  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, met  on  the  20th  December,  1560.  They  determinod  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  school  in  every  parish,  for  tiik  in- 
struction OF  YOUTH  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION,  GRAMMAR, 
AND  THE  LATIN   TONGUE. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uctherington,  in  his  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline in  1561,  proposed  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  n(»w  Ecclosiastiral 
Establishment,  under  which  designation  they  included  the  minis- 
try, the  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  POOR. 

The  Presbyterian,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches 
at  an  early  day,  dotoriiiincd,  that  the  rights  of  private  jiiflgment^ 
in  all  matters  that  respect  religion^  arc  universal  and  iimli'iinble  ; 
that  every  one  should  search  the  Scriptures,  and  be  goviini'Hl  l>y 
them  and  by  his  own  conscience, — that  is,  that  every  one  sIjouM 
search  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himsolf,  and  act  in  accnnl- 
ance  with  his  own  understanding,  interpretation,  and  privito 
jud«rment  of  their  import.  Th'»y  thus  1  rented  education,  s>>  f"r 
as  respects  readings  as  neressanj  to  the  perfornuince  (fa  n://i'^/"'/s 
rfit/y  ;  and  made  the  srhools  a.  part  of  the  new  religious*  J^Jstfi/>!ish • 
meni  in  Seotlaiul^and  equally  important  and  necessary  as  the  miti- 
istry.     These  opinions  have  been  entertained  and  act<'d  upon  by 
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that  Charoh  ever  siDoe  that  timo,  and  by  Congregational  aad 
some  other  Protestant  Churches  for  more  than  two  oentoriefl 
past. 

In  1616,  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  enacted,  ^Hbat  in 
every  parish  where  convenient  means  could  be  had  for  entertain- 
ing a  school,  one  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed 
to  teach  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners ;''  and  in 
1633  this  Act  of  the  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament. 

But  this  act  was  only  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and  was 
very  def»*ctive.  In  16lis,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  '*  directed  the  Presbyteries  to  tee  that 
schools  were  provided  in  every  londieard  parish^  and  such  support 
ucured  to  sdioolma$ters  as  should  render  education  easily  accenihle 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom.'*'*  During  the  civil  wars 
in  1 046  a  more  enliorhtencd  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  than 
tliat  of  1633  just  refijrred  to,  which,  though  roscindea  at  the  re- 
storation (in  1660)  was  adopted  almost  verbatim  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Act  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1696.  That  statute  is 
the  foundation  of  the  present  parochial  system  of  education  in 
Scotland. 

As  remarked  by  Mr.  Iletherington,  that  statute  provided  for 
what  had  been  long  and  earnestly  sought  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland — ^a  school  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to  render 
education  accessible  to  oven  the  poorest  in  the  community. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  influences  of  the  Church  operated  upon 
the  government,  until  the  latter,  acting  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  impulses  received  from  the  former,  passed  Acts  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

In  1647  the  Plymouth  Colony  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
Act  '^  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint 
a  person  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
every  township  of  one  hundred  families  should  support  a  grammar 
■chool.^' 

In  the  following  year  (1648)  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  passed  a  statute  in  relation  to  educatioQ 
of  yQTj  nearly  the  same  purport  as  that  passed  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Puritans  or  Congregational  is  ts  of  Massachusetts  and  Conncc* 
ticut  entertained  the  sau^e  opinion  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Soot- 
land — that  education  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duty ; — and  the  former  seem  to  have  borrowed  tbeir  ideas  and 
srstem  of  education  substantially  from  the  latter.  This  was  the 
loandation*  of  the  system  of  common  school  education  in  New 
Syglandy  which  was  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
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early  pirt  of  tho  niDoieenth  ocntary,  and  has  been  more  recently 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation,  in  nearly  all  the  free 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  Episcopalians  of  England  took  a  difierent  conrso. 
In  this  particular,  they  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church---dfnied  the  right  of  each  person  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  private 
judgment ;  and  claimed  that  every  one  should  yield  his  own  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  receive  the  interpretation  of  the  Churcli 
(that  is,  of  the  clergy)  as  correct  in  all  cases.  Inasmuch  as  lay- 
men were  required  to  yield  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  clergy,  the  church  of  England  have  regarded  education  as 
unnecessary  for  the  laboring  classes  ;  and  hence  they  have  made 
no  efforts  to  extend  a  common  school  education  to  the  whole 
people.  Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalians,  who  con- 
stitute about  three  fifths  of  tho  population  of  England,  no  Act  has 
ever  been  pas<K)d  by  tho  Britit<h  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  tax  on  property.  Tho  result  is  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  the  whole  population  of  England  a  common 
school  education. 

While  in  Scotland  and  many  of  our  free  statos,  about  ono  in 
four  of  the  whole  population  attend  school  a  portion  of  tho  year, 
in  England  only  aliiut  one  in  eleven  attend,  and  amonn^  the  Kpi«=«- 
copal  population  of  Enirland  only  about  one  in  twenty  attend  ;  in 
the  Roman  (.^atholic  countries  of  southern  Europe,  perhaps  one  in 
an  hundred  of  the  population  attend  school,  in  Ras.-^ia  only  ono  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  Mohammedan  countries  a  still 
pmaller  proportion. 

Sec.    10.     On    School   District    Libraries  —  t/tcir   origin   and 

importance. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1887,  the  Legislature  of  Massachiisotts 
passed  an  act  authorizuig  each  legally  constituted  school  district. 
in  the  State,  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  an<i 
apparatus,  a  sum  not  excoedinir  thirty  dollars  for  the  6rst  year, 
and  ten  dollars  for  any  succeeding  year.  Any  town  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  by  virtue  of  its  general  authority  to  maintain 
schools,  may  raise  whatever  sum  it  pleases  for  the  same  oy»j«^ot. 
By  an  Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  ISIJ,  tho  Legislature  granted 
from  tho  State  Treasury,  the  sum  of  fiftoon  dollars  to  every  school 
district,  which  should  raise  and  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  w^hool  library  ;  and  if  that  sum  is  rai-^^^l 
by  subscription  or  donation,  and  appropriated  to  that  ubji*ct,  it 
entitles  tho  district  to  the  bounty  of  tho  State. 
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The  Legifllatore  of  New  York  passed  a  similar  act  about  the 
same  time,  or  very  sood  afterwards,  to  provide  for  a  school  district 
library,  in  every  district  within  the  State.  In  1838,  the  Le^sla- 
ture  of  Michigan  passed  an  act  authorizing  each  school  district 
to  raise  by  tax,  ten  dollars  per  annum,  to  buy  books  for  a  district 
library — and  the  proceeds  of  certain  fines  were  appropriated  to 
the  same  object.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  town- 
ship libraries  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  divided  every  three 
months  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town ;  so  that 
one  library,  by  means  of  the  quarterly  distribution  of  books  among 
the  several  districts,  may  answer  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  l8t  day  of  January  1844,  was 
1,038,396— and  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  1847,  1,310,986— 
amounting  at  the  latter  period  to  about  118  volumes  to  eaoh  dis- 
trict, the  districts  then  numbering  11,052. 

The  late  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  says  in  his  report,  "  The  object  of  the  law  for  pro- 
curing district  libraries  is  to  diffuse  information  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  but  among  adults,  and  those 
who  have  finished  their  common  school  education,  llie  books, 
therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  circulation  among 
the  inhabitants  generally.  They  should  not  be  children's  bookn, 
or  of  a  juvenile  character,  or  light  and  frivolous  tales  and  roman- 
ces ;  but  works  conveying  solid  information,  which  will  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  far  as  such  library 
can." 

"  Books  are  here  found  suited  to  every  age,  and  almost  every 
grade  of  intellect ;  and  the  instruction  and  information  afforded 
by  them  to  our  citizens  of  adult  ago,  are  of  incalculable  benefit." 

As  language  of  itself  does  not  constitute  knowledge,  but  only 
the  Hvmbols  of  knowledge,  and  the  medium  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired)  the  common  schools  do  very  little  except  to  communi- 
eatc  to  the  learner  the  key  and  the  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  acquire  know  lodge  from  books. 

Books  and  libraries  are  therefore  necessary  to  complete  that 
tystom  of  education  which  is  commonced  only  in  the  common 
■chool — and  the  establishment  of  scAmyl  district  libraries  may  be  re* 
garded  at  an  era  in  the  history  and  prof^rtss  of  poftiUir  eduration^ 
$eeond  only  in  importance  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
iAemsdves.  These  libraries  will  unfold  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  middle  classes,  vast  sources  of  valuable  information,  which  will 
tend  to  expand  their  minds,  to  increase  intelligence,  and  the 
productiyeness  of  their  industry,  and  to  elevate  their  character* 
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Sec.  11.    Educ/ition  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  develope  the 

faculties  of  man, 

Tlie  miDd,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  developed  and  strengthened, 
and  all  the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  system  are  increased  in 
nze,  and  rendered  more  perfect  by  frequent  exercise.  This  is 
rerified  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith,  whose  right  arm,  by  tho 
daily  use  of  heavy  hammers,  in  forging  and  working  iron,  becomes 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  arms  of  any  other  class  of  men.  It 
IS  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  classes  of  persons,  that  the  limbs 
and  organs,  or  part  of  the  system  most  exercised,  become  the 
strongest.  But  the  greater  part  of  employments  give  a  healthy 
excrelse  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  human  system,  and  tend  to 
increass  their  strength  and  activitv. 

Even  the  s.^nses  arc  rendered  more  acute  and  accurate  by 
exercise,  attention,  and  practice.  An  experienced  banker,  accus- 
tomed to  examine  critically  the  execution  of  bank  notes  and  drafts, 
can  roadily  s-»e  and  detect  defects,  omissions  and  diflferenccs  in 
the  execution,  or  engraving,  too*  minute  and  slight  to  be  pcrcciv  J 
by  a  person  of  less  experience  ;  and  sailors  can  often  perceive  dis- 
tinctly vei«sels  and  objects  at  a  distance  upon  the  wat:r,  which 
are  beyond  the  r^ach  of  the  vision  of  landsmen.  A  skilful 
musician,  whoso  organs  of  hearing  have  been  disciplined  for  yoars, 
will  be  put  in  pain  by  slight  discords,  which  would  not  bo  obsf^rv- 
cd  by  ordinary  hearers.  Perhaps  this  increased  skill  depends  as 
much  on  the  mind,  as  it  does  on  the  senses.  It  arises  from  tlie 
attention  given  by  the  mind  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  tho  opera- 
tion of  the  senses. 

The  more  a  person  exercises  his  memory,  judgment^  or  rcasonin::^ 
facultieSy  upon  any  particular  subject  j  the  more  acute,  accurrdc.  and 
active^  the  faculty  exercised  becomes.  In  as  much  as  all  the  opi^  ra- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  brain  and  n  i  v- 
otts  system,  which  consists  of  physical  organs,  when  the  mind  lias 
dwelt  long  upon  any  particular  subject,  the  succession  of  ideas  iu 
the  mind,  from  frequent  occurrence  and  repetition,  becomi'  asso- 
ciated together  and  form  trains  of  thoudit,  so  that  when  tho  same 
subject  is  again  introduced  to  tho  mind,  the  same  succession  of 
id»»as  and  trains  of  thought  will  be  suggessed  to  it,  and  follow  each 
other  in  their  accustomed  order.  This  association  of  ideas  in  the 
mind  depends  on  the  same  cause,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  muscular  and  organic  system 
usually  called  habit.  No  man  can  be  a  great  general  in  modern 
tiui.^j*,  since  war  has  boon  reduced  to  a  system,  and  become  a  very 
complicated  science,  unless  his  mind  has  been  thoroughly  disci- 
pliu-rd  by  active  service  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  extcu^\\vi  \vi3kC. 
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ing  and  learning  in  mathematics,  fortification,  and  military  taoties. 
Nor  can  a  man  become  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  lawyer,  orator, 
debater  or  tactician,  as  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  withoat  expe- 
rience as  well  as  learning  in  those  several  departments ;  leamiog 
alone  is  not  sufficient ;  practice  also  is  necessary.  To  make  a 
great  statesman,  legislator,  or  judge,  more  mature  judgment,  and 
more  various  and  extensive  acquirements,  observation,  and 
reflection  are  necessary,  but  experience  in  either  of  those  particu- 
lar departments,  is  not  so  important.  In  those  great  departments 
of  life  and  some  others,  extensive  acquirements^  science^  ohservaHnn^ 
reflection^  and  tactical  experience  in  same  other  department  of 
businesSy  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  experience  in  those  in  qiustion. 
The  science  of  government  can  only  bo  acquired  by  many  years 
of  intense  mental  labor. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be  fully  developed  and 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  exercise  only,  and  neither  of  them 
can  be  fitted  for  any  of  the  higher  employments  of  civilized  life, 
without  many  years  of  training,  and  intense  application.  The 
muscles  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  current  of  thought,  and  sao- 
cession  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  must  be  adapted,  by  practice  and 
discipline,  to  their  respective  ends,  before  any  high  degree  of 
excellence  can  bo  attained  in  any  useful  employment  of  life. 
Everything  must  become  habitual,  before  it  can  be  performed 
skilfully.  How  infinitely  superior  is  civilized  man  to  savages 
and  barbarians,  not  only  in  tho  development  and  cultivation  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  faculties  ;  but  also  in 
physical  developments,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  system, 
to  some  useful  and  productive  industry,  or  business,  to  which  be 
may  have  been  bred !  lie  may  not  be  superior  in  strength  or 
agility  for  the  chace,  or  for  warlike  operations,  but  superior  in 
adaptation  to  useful  labor,  in  any  employment  which  wUl  enable 
him  to  provide  himself  with  tho  necessaries  and 'comforts  of  life, 
and  to  fill  the  station  for  which  he  was  apparently  designed  by 
the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science ; 
nor  is  there  any  short  and  easy  path  to  attain  it.  It  can  only  be 
acquired  by  many  long  years  of  patient  and  toilsome  labor,  dili- 
gence and  attention.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  the 
sons  of  great  and  eminent  men,  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
distinction,  by  patient  industry  and  energy  of  character,  do  not 
generally  possess  the  talents  and  abilities  of  their  fathers.  Being 
generally  bred  in  luxury  and  comparative  indolence,  which  serves 
to  stimulate  their  pride,  vanity,  and  passion  for  amusement  and 
pleasure,  they  seldom  exert  themselves  sufiiciently  to  acquire 
much  vigor  either  of  body  or  mind ;  and  they  are  often  led  on  by 
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tlie  speeioiu  attrtetioiis  of  fiiyoloiis  amusements,  until  their  pas- 
SMNis  for  amusement  become  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be 
resisted  ;  and  the  mind  becomes  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  sober  reali- 
ties of  life. 

Luxury  and  indolence  are  the  grare  of  talent.  A  person  may 
be  bom  with  as  much  native  talent  as  Jolius  Csosar,  Cicero,  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  if  cradled  in  luxury,  and  bred  in  indo- 
lence, unless  he  makes  a  total  change  of  his  habits,  (which  is 
almost  impossible,)  he  must  necessarily  remain  through  life,  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient.  He  may,  by  means  of  his  native 
genius,  elegance  of  manners  and  general  information,  acquired 
without  reasoning  much,  be  able  to  make  a  speech  or  address, 
upon  the  mere  sur&ce  of  things,  that  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a 
popular  audience,  and  be  effective  for  the  moment ;  but  to  discuss 
gremt  principles  with  ability,  point  out  their  tendencies,  trace 
them  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  warn  the  public  of  the  dangers 
aliening  them  ;  or  to  originate  and  mature  great  and  important 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  requires  an  enlarged 
wisdom,  acquired  by  attentively  observing  the  current  of  human 
events,  much  learning,  deep  reflection,  and  a  well-balanced, 
and  wcdl  disciplined  mind. 

Nor  is  discipline  of  mind  in  one  department  of  science  or  busi- 
ness, of  as  much  importance  in  other  aepartments,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  character,  as  many  of  the  schools  and  school- 
men pretend.  To  play  chess,  many  games  of  cards,  and  some 
other  games  of  amusement  well,  requires  science  and  discipline  of 
mind  as  well  as  experience ;  and  yet  the  science  and  discipline  of 
mind  thus  acquired,  servo  only  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  and  to 
divert  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  any  rational  and  useful  employ- 
■leot.  If  these  reflections  are  correct,  they  show  the  importance 
of  ^training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  forming  his 
habits  of  mind  and  body,  and  adapting  them  not  only  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  to  the  pursuits  which  he  is  to  follow  through  life. 
They  show  also  the  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  and  hazard  of  a 
mao^  ehanging  his  pursuits,  after  he  has  attained  the  middle  ago 
of  life. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  our  moral,  benevo- 
lent, and  social  feelings.  They  are  quickened,  increased,  and 
strengthened  by  frequent  exercise,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
pfayi^ical  and  intellectual  faculties.  Frequent  attention  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  serves  to  awaken, 
iB«;rease,  and  strengthen  our  benevolent  feelings  and  sympathies, 
for  persons  in  distress,  and  to  render  them  more  quick  and  active. 
la  order  to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  however,  it  is  necQSftary 
to  lettrsin  our  selfish  as  well  as  our  malevolent  passions.    Modera- 
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taon,  and  the  restraint  of  Tiolont  pasnons  and  appetites,  lie  at  tlie 
foundation  of  all  yirtne.  A  person  of  violent  and  nnrestraiiMd 
pnMions,  may  have  certain  generous  impulses,  whieh  maj  oe 
called  instincts,  or  propensities,  hut  cannot  he  properly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  virtues.  One  of  the  nohlest  acquirements  of 
man,  consists  in  the  power,  which  may  become  a  fixed  habit,  of 
restraining  his  own  passions,  and  giving  a  proper  direction  to  hii 
moral  and  social  feelings.  Even  conscience  can  be  cultivated, 
and  generally  depends  upon  the  education,  habits,  and  opiniooi 
of  the  person. 

The  frequent  gratification  of  feelings  and  desires,  inereaaes 
their  force,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  impulse  of  nature,  whieh  is 
greatly  strengthened  and  increaseid  in  violence  by  repetition,  until 
it  becomes  an  habitual  attendant  upon  its  associated  feeling,  or 
de&ire,  and  soon  becomes  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  easily  over- 
come, or  restrained.  Though  passion  is  essentially  physioid  in  its 
character,  yet  it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  upon  habit, 
and  the  principle  of  association,  that  it  may  be  disciplined  and 
controlled  by  the  mind.  Passion  may  therefore  ht  defined  an  tsi- 
pulse  of  nature^  arising  by  the  for  u  of  habit  y  from  any  feeling  or 
(If sire  with  tchich  it  is  associated.  The  very  source  or  origin  from 
wlh'nce  violent  passions  arise,  consists  in  the  repeated  and  habi- 
tual indulgence  of  feelings  and  desires,  which  were  at  first  moder- 
ate, and  easily  controlled.  Indulgence  is  the  source  of  passion  ami 
vice  ;  and  self  restraint j  and  a  proper  direction  and  exercise  of 
moral  feelirgs  and  sympathies^  lie  at  the.  foundation  of  virtue* 
Prttper  exercise  and  discipline  are  therefore  as  necessary  to  the 
development  of  our  moral,  as  of  our  intellectual  and  physical 
faculties. 

Exercise  and  discipline  being  necessary  to  developc,  strengthen, 
and  bring  to  perfection  all  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties  of  man,  industry,  in  which  I  would  include 
both  mental  and  physical  labor,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  virtues.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  from  the  original 
command  to  him,  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  to  have  been  imposed  upon  every  well  {lerson  as  a  duty,  to 
attend  to  some  business  or  employment,  either  of  utility  to  him- 
self or  his  fellow  beings,  which  may  serve  to  exercise,  developc, 
and  discipline  his  organs  and  faculties.  The  neussUy  of  industry 
in  iJkis  view  of  the  subject y  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon  man  bff 
the  Deity  for  a  two-fold  object ;  firsts  to  develope  and  discipline  his 
fkyucaland  intellectual  organs  and  faculties^  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  neceuaries  and  comforts  of  life^  and  to  main- 
imi%  hii  ^^pringj  and  to  people,  replenish^  and  subdue  the  earthy 
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Secondly  f  to  devdope  his  inteUeduaX  and  moral  facu2HeSj  to  fit  him 

for  living  in  a  state  of  society  in  this  worlds  and  for  a  higher 

dste  of  existence  in  the  world  to  come.     That  this  life  is  bat  a  state 

of  jirobatioii,  to  derelope  the  feoolties  of  maQ^  and  fit  him  for 

ioother  and  better  world,  is  believed  not  only  bj  Christians,  but 

hj  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  Pagan  nationn  of  the  earth. 

Liberty,  industry,  and  oonfbrmity  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
asd  the  perfect  development  and  proper  direction  and  exercise 
of  all  the  fiMnlties  of  man,  are  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
degree  of  happineaa  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  world  to  come,  to 
wiueh  his  nature  is  adapted.  This  great  and  important  end,  so 
hr  as  this  world  is  concerned,  consists  in  civilization ;  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  civiliiation  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  capable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OlC  CIVILIZATION — DEFINITION  AND  SUCCESSIVE  8TKP8  IN  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION— GRAZING,  MINING,  MECHANISM, 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE — DEPENDENCE  OP  AGRICUL* 
TURE INVENTIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sec.  2.    Civilization  is  progressive. 

It  is  Dot  a  new  doctrisc,  that  the  constitation,  including  not 
only  the  physical,  but  so  much  of  the  mental  facoltios  and  oapaei« 
ties  of  man,  as  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  brain  and  other 
physical  organs,  may  be  in  a  state  of  development  and  progres- 
sive improvement  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to 
age.  It  is  partly  from  this  scarce,  and  partly  from  the  fiiot  that 
knowledge  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  civilized  world,  that  some 
politicians  of  our  country  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  progressive 
democracy.  That  civilization  in  the  aggregate  is  progressive  in 
this  and  many  other  countries,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  in  as 
much  as  it  embraces  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  faculties, 
powers,  principles,  and  elements  variously  combined,  it  may  im- 
prove in  some  respects,  and  be  at  the  same  time  declining  in 
others.  That  the  principles  of  the  political  parties  of  our  country 
arc  undergoing  great  changes  from  time  to  time,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  whether  they  are  improving,  or  verging  towards  corruption  and 
tyranny,  admits  of  diflferent  opinions ;  the  developments  of  the 
future  can  alone  determine  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
My  object  is  to  analyze  the  elements  and  principles  of  civiliiation, 
together  with  the  elements  and  principles  of  our  social  system, 
kabits,  customs,  institutions,  government,  and  national  polioyy 
both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
what  parts  of  our  system,  institutions,  customs  and  policy  tend  to 
•dvanooi  and  what  tend  to  retard  us  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Sec.  2.     Civilization  defined. 

Civilization  consists  in  the  development  and  melioration  of  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  faculties,  constitution  and  oon- 
ditkm  of  man ;  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
goremmcnt  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  highest  degree 
ef  eifilization  for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator,  eon* 
"^"ta  in  such  a  development  and  improvement  of  his  facaitio0| 
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CDDbtitution  and  condition,  and  such  an  organization  and  improve- 
meot  of  the  social  system,  and  system  of  government  under  whicli 
lie  lives,  as  tend  to  secure  his  rights,  and  promote  his  health, 
ictivity  and  general  welfare  and  happines,  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  aggregate,  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible.     The  insti- 
totions  of  religion  are  included  under  the  term  social  system  ;  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  in- 
eluded  under  the  terms  physical  condition.     This  definition  is  a 
eondensation  of  the  statement  and  definition  of  civilization  given 
by  M.  Guizot,  the  learned  French  scholar  and  statesman,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  ^neral  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe ; 
except  that  less  importance  is  attached  by  him  to  the  physical 
condition  of  man. 

Sec.  3.     Industry^  Property  and  education^  lie  at  the  foundation 

of  civilization. 

Wandering  tribes  of  shepherds  are  always  either  savages  or 
barbarians,  ignorant  and  degraded ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
chiefs,  they  are  very  poor  and  destitute ;  and  the  condition  of 
wandering  hunter  is  still  worse.  The  latter  are  generally  poorer, 
more  destitute,  and  enjoy  less  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  tbo 
former.  Degradation  of  morals  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
destitution,  misery  and  ignorance.  Though  it  is  not  universal, 
yet  in  most  cases,  long-continued  physical  suffering,  arising  froui 
destitution,  hardens  the  feelings  and  produces  moral  degradation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  physical  comforts  tend  to  pr(>- 
mote  good  morals  ;  though  luxury  usually  produces  more  or  Ic-s 
social  vice.  No  people  can  become  civilized  without  fixed  habi- 
tations and  regular  industry,  to  provide  themselves  with  tho  com- 
forts of  life.  Fixed  habitations  constitute  property ;  and  nearly 
all  the  property  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  are  produced  by  the  labor  and  attention  of  man. 
Though  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  a  hiih 
degree  of  civilization,  yet  civilization  and  wealth  generally  a<l- 
vance  together.  Industry  and  property  therefore  lie  at  the  rt  /  // 
foundation  of  civilization;  icithout  which  it  cannot  exist;  and  \i 
progresses  in  proportion  to  the  advance  a  people  make  in  pro<lii  ■- 
tive  industry,  in  cultivation  of  mind,  and  in  the  application  oi*  tli'i 
natural  sciences  to  tho  production  of  whatever  is  necessary  t j 
supply  the  wants  of  man. 

The  Spartans,  Romans,  and  all  the  warlike  nations  of  auti-  / 
qnity,  despised  labor,  and  looked  upon  it  as  degrading,  and  \\t 
only  for  slaves.     Christianity  has  in  a  measure  sanctified  industry, 
and  Duuie  it  respectable.     As  tho  Christian  religion  is  a  spiritual 
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matter,  it  cannot  be  understood  and  realized  by  a  people  who 
have  not  made  considerable  advancement  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.     It  cannot  be  proparrated  among  savages,  and  can 
exist  in  its  purity  only  among  a  highly  civilized  people.     This  is 
verified  by  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  Christianise  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  during  the  dark  ages.     It  is  impossible  to  elevate  man  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  and  raise  him  in  the  grade  of  civilizatioo, 
\u  any  mode,  or  by  any  means,  except  by  improving  at  tho  same 
time,  both  hb  mental  and  physical  condition.     To  improye  hie 
morals,  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  religion  of 
Christianity,  without  first  raising  both  his  mental  and  physical 
condition  above  that  of  a  savage  or  barbarian,  is  impracticable. 
Industry  and  business  not  only  afibrd  the  principal  means  of 
exercising  the  mind ;  but  they  supply  the  sole  means  of  support- 
ing schools,  scholars  and  students  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
learning  and  science,  and  of  supporting  a  Christian  ministry. 
Regular  industry  may  therefore  be  regarded^  a$  one  of  the  chief 
corner-stones  of  both  civilization  and  Christianity ;  and  industry 
and  education  lit  at  the  fouiidation  of  aU  improvement  and  fro* 
gress  in  the  world.     Inaustry  cannot  be  rendered  very  cffbctire 
without  education,  and  the  application  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Whatever  course  of  policy  tends  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  science,  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  and  increase  pro- 
ductive industry,  must  therefore  promote  improvement,  and  the 
great  cause  of  civilization.     Hence  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  the  mendicant  orders,  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  tend  to  impede  their 
progress. 

Sec.  4.     Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  primary  wants  of  man  consist  of  food,  drink,  clothing, 
fuel,  lodging,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  him  from  the  ele- 
ments. The  two  first,  and  the  last,  are  absolutely  necessary,  with- 
out which  he  cannot  long  exist  in  any  climate ;  clothing  and  fuel 
arc  equally  necessary  in  cold  climates,  though  not  so  much  so  in 
warm  countries,  and  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  first  end  to  be  attained 
by  man  in  his  progress  towards  civilization,  consists  in  such  a 
development  and  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  facul- 
ties, as  will  enable  him  to  provide  himself  witn  whatever  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  promote  health,  strength,  activity 
and  longevity  ;  to  provide  himself  with  food,  clothing  of  some 
kind,  lodging,  fuel,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  and  protect 
him  from  lains,  dews  and  storms,  cold,  heat  and  dampness,  and 
tho  changes  of  the  weather;  frequent  exposures  to  any  of  which 
affect  his  health,  and  shorten  his  life. 
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The  first  8t^p  in  bis  pro^rresR,  is  to  tame,  domesticate,  and  subjr^ct 

to  h\n  nse,  snch  animals  as  will  famish  bim  food  and  clothing,  or 

either,  or  be  uw*fnl  as  boasts  of  burden  and  labor,  in  snbduinir  the 

earth.     The  wanderinff  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Tartars  of  Asia,  and 

of  ancient  Muscovj,  (now  Russia,)  and  Poland,  who  subsisted 

mrvstly  on  the  milk  and  flosh  of  th^ir  cattle  and  camels,  and  wore 

clothed  and  sheltered  with  thoir  ckins,  were  elevated  far  above 

the  lowest  pude  of  savasres,  who  subsist  entirely  on  game,  fish, 

and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  having  no  domestic 

animals  but  the  dog,  which  is  useful  to  thorn  in  hunting  only. 

The  second  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  to 
make  iron,  and  to  work  it  into  edge  tools,  and  other  tools  and 
instruments  of  mechanism,  to  enable  him  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
and  other  materials,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  use:  This  is  so 
universally  admitted,  that  most  authors  and  philosophers  have 
re<rarded  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  as  the  principal  tost  of 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  used  agricultural  iin[)]o- 
nients,  tooL<  and  instruments  to  work  in  wood  and  stone,  made  of 
hardened  copper.     This  was  a  tolorablo  substitute*  for  iron. 

The  nativos  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  had  some  knowlodi^o 
of  the  Art  of  Pottery,  of  sliaping  clay,  and  converting  it  into 
articles  of  domestic  use  by  burning;  and  some  of  thom  mado 
rough  axes  and  tools  of  stone  with  which  they  could  hack  rath«?r 
than  cut  down  trees,  make  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and  dig 
up  the  earth,  make  mounds  and  huts,  and  cultivate  to  a  trifling 
extent,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables  ;  but  none  of 
thom  appear  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  iron,  or  any  other 
metal  suitable  for  edge  tools,  or  fur  instruments  of  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

The  m-xt  and  third  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  invent  and  make 
ploughs,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  instruments  and  utensils  for  dig- 
ging up  and  cultivating  the  earth  ;  to  invent  and  make  spinning 
whc(;Ls  and  looms,  to  spin,  weave,  and  convert  flax,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  silk  into  cloth  ;  and  to  invent  and  make  wheeled  car- 
riages, wagons  or  caits  of  some  description,  and  rough  dwelling 
houses  partly  of  wood,  but  mo&tly  of  stone,  brick,  or  clay. 

It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Kgyptians,  Phnonicians, 
Israelites,  and  the  neighboring  nations,  had  the  art  of  making  flux 
and  wool  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period.  A  rude  species  of 
house- building,  and  the  art  of  making  cloth,  were  invented  in  nu>st 
countries  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  little  or  no  use 
was  made  of  the  earth  except  for  supporting  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  producing  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  grew  spoutane- 
oualy. 

3* 
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Sec.  5.     On  ike  Metals — tkey  precede  both  Agriculture,  amd  a 

Division  of  Employments. 

A  divisioD  of  employments  cannot  Uke  place,  until  mto  has 
made  some  progress  in  making  tools  and  instruments  to  work  with, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  for  up  to  this  period,  he  clothes  him- 
self in  furs  and  skins,  subsists  upon  the  products  of  his  flocks,  and 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fish,  and  game.     //  ts 
impossible  for  him  to  cultivate  grain  or  vegetables  to  any  extenij 
until  he  has  learned  to  make  iron  or  coppery  and  to  work  it  imU 
something  like  ploughs^  spades ^  shovels^  hoes,  and  pick-axes,  to  dig 
up,  ami  subdue  the  earthy  and  Jit  it  for  the  reception  of  seed,  and 
the  production  of  crops.     After  he  has  learned  to  make  iron,  or 
copper,  and  work  it  into  tools  and  instruments  of  industry ;  some 
turn  their  attention  to  mining  and  making  iron  ;  others  forge  it, 
and  make  it  into  diverse  instruments  and  edge  tools ;  others  use 
the  tools  to  work  in  wood,  and  make  utensils  and  instruments  of 
industry  ;  some  engage  in  house-building,  of  stone,  clay  or  brick, 
with  a  very  little  wood  for  doors  ;  some  build  entirely  of  wood  ; 
and  others  make  wheels  and  looms,  with  which  the  female  part 
of  the  community  spin  and  weave  cloth.     It  is  my  intention  to 
distinguish  agriculture  from  grazing,  and  to  confine  the    term 
agriculture  to  its  strict  sense  and  meaning,  of  cultivation  of  the 
ground  in  fields,  raising  grain,  vegetables,  &c.     As   agriculture 
cannot  by  any  possible  means  be  carried  on,  except  to  a  very 
tiifling  extent,  without   various  tools  and    instruments,  made 
partly  of  iron  and  copper,  and  partly  of  wood,  the  wood  part  of 
which  cannot  be  made  without  edge  tools  made  of  iron,  or  hard- 
ened copper,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence^  that  not  only 
the  art  of  making  ir&n  or  copper,  but  the  mechanism  required  to 
make  the  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  must  precede  the 
practice  itself  of  agriculture.     Some  portutn  of  the  mechanic  arts^ 
therefore,  necessarily  precede  agriculture,  which  is  entirely  dependent 
up<m  them,  and  cannot  exist  without  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  division  of  employments,  which  follows,  and 
canuut  precede  the  mechanic  art^,  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  or  agriculture  in  its  strict  sense,  is  resorted  to  by  man, 
to  piovido  himself  with  a  more  regular  and  certain  supply  of 
vegetable  food  than  he  could  procure  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  famines  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were 
at,,  u  very  early  period,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  in 
Pali'iitine  was  very  rare  and  trifling ;  though  much  more  common 
and  extensive  in  i^^gypt,  Assyria,  and  some  other  countries.  At- 
tention is  nut  given  to  agriculture  by  any  people,  until  they  set- 
tle down  and  establish  themselves  in  fixed  habitations  ;  while  they 
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remain  in  tonts,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  to  find  pustiro 
and  water  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  do  not  usually  acquire 
or  claim  any  permanent  or  vested  interest  in  any  particular  por- 
tion of  soil,  and  do  not  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  culti- 
rite  crops  and  harvest  them.     Not  only  Abraham  and  Lot,  but 
lU  the  Israelites,  before  they  went  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  wliilo  in 
the  wilderness,  and  until  after  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
dwelt  in  tents,  and  lived  a  pastoral,  not  an  agricultural  life ;  tlioy 
must  have  understood  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  even  at 
that  early  period,  and  made  cloth  for  clothing,  as  well  as  for  their 
tents      Sec  on  this  subject,  Gen.  ix :  23.  do.  iv :  ID  and  22 — do. 
xli :  42. — do.  xzzvii :  4,  23, 31,  34 — do.  xxxviii :  14 — do.  xxxv  : 
3,  and  21 — do.  xxxi:  33.     It  is  evident  from   those  and  many 
other  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  Israelites  ha«I  a 
knowledge  of  metals,  and  kept  sheep  on  account  of  their  wool,  and 
made  cloth  of  various  kinds,  while  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  did 
not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  lived  on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks, 
and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth. 

All  grains,  vegetables,  and  plants,  as  well  as  fruits,  grew  at  first 
spontaneously  in  some  climates  and  countries,  and  have  been  traris- 
planted  by  man  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  and 
improved  by  cultivation.  The  cotton  plant  appears  to  have  b  on 
a  native,  and  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in  India,  Cliinii, 
Egypt,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  and  many  other  countries,  and  flax 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  all  the  countries  of  southern  and  central 
Europe.  Man  must  have  learned  the  use  of  cotton  and  flax,  and 
to  spin  and  weave  them  into  cloth,  before  the  thought  could  have 
been  suggested  to  him  of  cultivating  them ;  for  they  arc  not  tit 
for  food,  of  either  man  or  beast,  and  are  valuable  only  for  cl(»th- 
ing  and  the  oil  obtained  from  their  seed.  The  use  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  flax  must  therefore  have  preceded  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  ;  so  necessary  to  the  comforts  and  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilized  man.  Previous  to  their  cultivation  aL-<», 
man  must  have  had  the  use  of  iron,  and  learned  to  make  soniu 
rough  t-pecies  of  plough,  spade,  or  hoe,  with  which  to  dig  up  inui 
subdue  the  earth. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  every  species  of  grain, 
vegetable,  and  plant  cultivated  b}*  man.  lie  must  have  t'omi'l 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  growing  spontaneously,  appropriai.  d 
them  to  his  own  use,  and  thus  learned  their  utility  and  valu  ; 
and  after  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  the  art  of  niakiu:; 
it,  together  with  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  mechanism  to  forgo  and 
work  the  iron,  and  make  edge  tools,  and  work  in  wood  ;  and  bad 
also  invented  and  learned  to  make  some  rough  species  of  agricuN 
tural  instruments,  he  first  began  to  raise  by  cultivation  the  sworal 
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Species  of  prain,  vepretablcs,  and  plants  wliicli  had  beeu  f«.unJ 
useful  to  him.  As  he  increased  in  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  a  division  of  employments  took  place ;  his  employments 
became  more  and  more  diversified,  ana  barter,  or  an  exchange 
between  man  and  man  of  the  products  of  their  respective  employ- 
men  tj^,  was  introduced.  As  he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  learned  to  make  more  instnimentu  and  tools 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  c(mvert  its  products  into 
food,  clothing,  and  utensils  of  use,  conveniouco,  and  comfort ;  he 
acquired  the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation,  and  improving 
in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  As  population  increased,  the 
demand  for  agricultural,  as  well  as  mechauicai  products, 
increased,  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  agriculture,  and  also  to 
the  mechanic  arts  and  commorco.  One  improvement  and  dis- 
covery has  led  to  antither ;  and  every  usoful  and  valuable  inven- 
tion in  the  mechanic  arts,  has  not  onlv  increased  the  comforts  of 
man,  but  contiibutL-d  to  promote  his  health,  increa.se  his  longevi- 
ty, and  niulti[»ly  population,  and  contributed,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  an  extension 
of  agriculture,  and  an  increa.se  of  its  pnxluets,  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  value. 

Agriculfurc  is  (here  fort  direct  If/  dependent  upon  the  mechanic 
arfs^  noLonhj  for  its  ori^in^  hut  uho  f^r  every  step  of  its  progress 
in  the  vitirrh  oj'  inipruiymrnt.  It  fo/ioics  thv  mtdianic  artHy  and 
cannot  prrct-dr  them^  and  may  be  said  to  he  the  fuiirlh  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Sec.  C).      Ori.'^  i  n ,  ha  >  is ,  a  nd  n  d  vn  n  fi  li^*  s  of  Com  in  erre. 

While  man  remains  in  a  .state  ol'  native  .sini[>licity  and  igno- 
rance, the  whole  ot'  a  tribe  bein.r  eiiLMired  in  the  same  employ nicuts 
and  mode  of  life,  there  is  little  or  no  o<:ea>ion  for  exchange,  bar- 
ter, or  commerce  of  any  kind ;  but  as  snon  as  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  an^  introduced,  then  comes  a 
division  of  employ nicii'i>,  wliieli  is  ininiediately  followed  by  a 
mutual  intercliniige  of  tiif  pioduets  of  labor,  or  barter,  and  this  is 
the  beginning  of  re::ula:  c^njni.'rci'.  Ct-mnivrtr  is  thuscumplcftly 
dt pendent  upt-n  the  nief.hmie  arts^aad  the  division  of  eniployuuntSy 
and  canm.t  eji$t  tclthnit  thcm^  errr^if  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Agricultural  prod n its  nlonr  vinmt  furnish  the  materitdt  of  an 
aciire  etnnmrrc*'  ;  and  tiro  natinns  ali/H'st  errlusively  agrieulturaly 
hurt  scldnin  murh  iutfreinnse  icith  C'lrh  other,  romuieice  is  gene- 
rally carried  in  l»  twe -n  two  |arti  s,  of  one  of  the  three  following 
characters:  fir.-^t  birrween  the  larnn-r,  or  ;;rii\vt'r  of  the  raw  produce 
on  one  .side,  who  rxciuin^''S  a  portion  of  his  surplus  produce  with  a 
xuechanic  or  manufacturer  in  his  vicinity,  fur  the  products  and 
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&hic8  of  Inecbanism,  which  he  ueoda  for  the  nae  of  himself  or 
his  family  ;  st^condly,  between  two  mechanics  in  the  vicinity  who 
mntually  exchange  the  surplus  products  of  each  other's  labor,  and 
part  with  what  they  do  not  need,  in  exchange  for  what  they  do 
oecd  for  their  own  use  and  consumption ;  and  thirdly,  between 
parties,  one  or  both  of  whom  is  a  merchant,  who  buys  to  bcU 
again,  and  make  gain,  or  sells  what  he  has  previously  purchased, 
(or  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  its  sale.     The  two  first 
species  of  commerce^  or  barter,  are  muck  the  most  profitable  to  the 
eontumtrs^  and  to  all  the  laboring  classes^  as  they  thereby  acquire 
what  they  nudfor  their  own  vse  and  comfort j  toithout paying  any- 
thing for  transportation^  or  anything  for  expenses  and  profits  of 
vierchants  J  factors^  agents^  8fc. :  on  the  contrary,  the  last  species 
of  commerce  loads  down  its  products  with  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, and  generally  with  two  or  three,  and  often  with  four  or  five 
profits  and  expenses,  of  merchants   and  commercial   agencies, 
b(?side  interest  on  commercial  capital,  amounting  in  the  whole,  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  to  from  twenty  to  two  or  three  hundred 
p<T  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  article.     The  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  remark,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Austin,  is  most  manifest, 
that  the  manufacturer  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  farmer. 
There  is  very  little  occasion  for  commcrco  or  barter  between 
a'lriculturists,  or   between   two  agricultural    nations;    the  ino^t 
natural  and  profitable  foreign  commerce,  is  between  two  nations 
of  difPereut  climates,  or  in  different  states  of  improvement  and 
condition,  where  one  party  exchanges  the  produoe  of  the  earth 
with  the  other  for  the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufaeturing 
industry,  whereby  each  party  ac(|uires  what  he  want^  directly, 
and  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  his  own  industry.     Tyre, 
(^arthage,   and    Athens,    in    ancient,    and    Venice,    Florence, 
itt.-nom,    and    the    Netherlands,    in    more   modern    times,    were 
the    greatest  of  commercial    nations   at    their    respective    eras, 
as  Great  Britain  is  now  ;  because  they  iccrc  also  in  advance  of  all 
other  nations  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufacCiires  ;  and  their 
fvmmeru   uas    based   on   their    mechanism    and   manufactu^imr 
industry  J    which  furnished    the    principal    subject    matter    and 
materials  for  making    exchanges,  and  carrying  on  commerce  with 
foreign  nations, 

Skc.  7.    Successire  steps  in  the  progress  of  cirilization  rccapitulaftd. 

<Jf  the  five  great  divisions  and  departments  of  human  employ- 
ment and  industry,  all  of  which  and  many  others  seem  neccssiry 
to  man,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  the 
mo»t  simple,  and  the  first  attained  in  his  progress  towards  civili- 
tatioD,  10  the  pastoral  or  nomado  state ;  in  which  he  lives  as  a 
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Bhepherdy  raising  and  tending  his  flocks  and  herds,  subsisting 
upon  their  milk  and  flesh,  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  clothing  himself  in  their  skins  and  wool.  His  second  step 
in  the  progress  of  civilizalion,  is  to  learn  the  business  of  mining, 
•melting  ores,  forging  and  making  iron,  and  working  it  into  edge 
tools,  and  other  tools  and  instruments,  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
&c.     IHs  third  step  is  to  learn  a  rude  system  of  house-building, 
and  to  invent  spinning-wheels,  and  looms,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth  ;  and  of  making  ploughs,  and 
other  tools,  and  implements  of  agriculture.     It  thus  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  manufactures. 
His  fourth  step  consists  in  learning  to  plough,  or  dig  up  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  as  an  agriculturist.     Lastly  comes  commerce^  tJU 
connecting  link  in  the  chain^  between  all  the  other  employmentu 
Though  commerce  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts^  and 
upon  agriculture^  to  supply  its  maierialsy  yet  it  is  the  very  Itfe* 
blood  of  dvUizationy  and  seems  necessary  to  stimulate  and  remdtr 
active  all  the  arts  and  employments  of  civilized  life  ;  and  civUiza* 
tion  to  any  great  extent  cannot  exist  without  it.     All  these  sereral 
employments y  together  with  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  knowledgt 
awl  science  required  for  pursuing  them  advantageously^  mutually 
act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and  each  contributes  to  promote^ 
sustain^  and  increase  the  productive  energy  of  the  others  ;  to  mMUi' 
ply  the  comforts y  and  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Sec.  8.  Effects  of  science^  the  mechanic  arts^  inventions  and  diseov^ 

eriesy  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Progressive  improvement  and  advancement  in  civilization, 
depend  on  industry,  on  productive  industry,  and  the  application 
of  the  natural  sciences  to  labor;  productive  industry  depends 
mostly  on  the  rewards  and  compensations  of  labor,  and  the 
activity  of  commerce,  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  mind  of 
man  ;  and  these  again  are  based  and  depend  upon  the  mechanio 
arts,  and  machinery.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  a 
division  of  employment  Sy  agriculturcy  commerce  ^  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  civilizationy  all  depend  upon  the  mechanic  artSy  and  cannot  exist 
without  them  ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  nation  or  people  can 
advance  in  civilization  any  faster  than  they  make  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts^  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the  triumphs  of 
man  over  the  material  world,  and  ov#r  Uie  physical  laws  of 
nature.  He  has  not  only  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  earth ; 
but  all  the  metals,  all  kinds  of  wood  and  timber,  nearly  eveir 
species  and  product  of  vegetation,  all  the  earths  and  gases,  ooaf, 
stone,  and  salt,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  creation, 
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and  ftbe  winds  and  wmteni  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  have  all 
keo  sabjected  to  the  use  and  control  of  man,  and  made  subsidiary 
to  his  comforts,  enjoyments,  and   funeral   welfare.      By  tboso 
aeaos,  he  can  oyereome  the  wants  and  evils  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
keit,  storms,  and  wind ;  and  not  only  render  himself  comfortable, 
bat  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  and  has  actually  increased  his 
ordinary  period  of  life,  in  every  highly  civilized  country  on  the  earth. 
The' arts  of  smelting  ores,  and  of  hammering  and  forging  iron, 
and  other  metals,  and  converting  them  into  utensils,  edge  tools, 
and  other  instruments,  were  discovered  at  a  very  early  period  of 
history,  and  were  in  a  measure  the  inceptive  steps  of  civilization 
among  Pagan  nations.    Man  soon  arrived  at  a  point  of  civilization, 
at  or  near  which  he  seemed  to  pause  for  many  centuries,  as  if  it  were 
a  barrier  which  he  could  not  pass.    At  length  clocks  were  invented, 
the  art  of  making  glass  windows  was  invented,  chimneys  were  in- 
vented, and  the  art  of  making  cotton  and  linen  rags  into  paper  was 
invented ;  all  these  inventions  came  into  use  in  Europe  in  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.     Then  came  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  its  application  to  mechanical  purposes  for  blasting 
rocks  and  ores,  and  working  in  mines,  as  well  as  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, and  also  the  invention  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  great 
handmaid  of  navigation,  in  the  14th  century.     The  loth  century 
produc<Kl  and  introduced  the  great  inventions  of  printing,  and  the 
sawmill,  for  sawing  lumber,  and  near  its  close,  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica.    During  the  forepart  of  tbe  16th  century,  the  use  and  culture 
of  maisc  or  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  were  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  New  World.     Many  other  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
loss  importance  were  made  and  introduced  between  the  12th  and 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  during  that  period,  the  art 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  working  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax, 
as  well  as  wool,  into  cloth,  was  introduced  into  many  countrios, 
partly  by  means  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  into  cloth 
was  greatly  increased.    When  compared  with  his  condition  in  the 
11th    and    12th  centuries,  the  comforts   of  man   were   greatly 
increased,  the  ratio  of  mortality  diminished,  and  his   condition 
much  improved  by  all  these  causes,  which  were  in  full  operation 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  Spinning  Jenny  in  1767 ;  and  yet  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  religious  persecutions,  and  the  civil  wars  growing  out  of  the 
reformation  of  the  16th  century,  together  with  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  th«3 
ratio  of  mortality,  as  well  as  of  the  increase  of  population,  was 
nearly  the  same  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  Ameriea, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  that  period,  as  it  was  during  the  first 
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ten.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanto%  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1685,  bad  such  an  effect  upon  France,  by  driving  out  of  the  king- 
dom half  a  million  or  more  of  her  most  skilful  mechanics  and 
artisans,  that  the  kingdom  was  less  flourishing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  not  much  better  in  1785,  than  in  1685;  and  this 
cause,  which  depressed  France,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  Great  Britain  during  that 
period. 

The  thermometer,  barometer,  and  telescope,  were  all  inrcnted 
the  forepart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  been  of 
great  advanta<re  to  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to 
the  prosecution  of  inquiries  and  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Paper  money  was  invented  in  Knglund  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  France,  where 
it  produced  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  in  1719  ;  but  tho  great 
facilities  it  giirs  to  ^n?nUini>:  s^peculations^  extrnvtifraiice^  dectption^ 
and  frauds  of  rvcnj  kind  and  character^  scan  to  render  it  probable 
that  if  has  been  rather  a  curse  thtia  a  blessing  to  the  human  family. 
Thouirh  tho  M<»urs  intrudiic'-d  tlio  art  of  distil]:iti<m  and  use  of 
dUtilled  li(|uurs  into  Europe  in  the  I'Jth  or  13th  century,  yet  their 
use  was  coni])arativcIy  trifilnsr,  until  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  tlie  sugar  cane  ;  which  led 
to  the  increased  distillation  and  supply  of  rum,  and  its  more  gene- 
ral iLSC  among  all  classes  of  people.  This  evil  of  itself,  was  suffi- 
cient to  balance  nearly  all  the  benelits  derived  from  improvements 
made  during  the  two  c<-nturies  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 
Spinning  Jenny.  The  <liscovery  of  the  b:'ntfits  of  inoculation  for 
the  small  pox,  the  forepart  of  the  iSth  century,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  for  the  kine  pox  as  a  preventive  and  elieck 
to  the  spread  of  the  small  pox  about  the  year  17*J8,  have  probably 
had  more  effect  in  diuiini>hing  the  ratio  of  mortality,  than  ail 
other  discoveries  in  medicine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
IGth,  to  the  close  of  the  ItSth  century.  During  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  of  tho  ItJth  and  17th  centuries,  a  large  portion 
of  the  I'rot'.'stunt  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  could  emigrate 
with  more  facility  than  agrieulturiats,  fled  to  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  for  an  a>ylum  ;  which  is  the  prinei{ial  eau.<e  of  the  rapid 
iuiprovcmcnt  of  those  nations  from  the  commencement  of  those 
persecutions  and  wars,  to  tho  invention  of  tho  Spinning  Jenny ; 
while  the  march  of  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  civilization 
^*enied  to  have  been  arrested,  and  nearly  stationary,  in  all  tho 
remaining  part  of  the  world,  except  the  Anglo- Americao  ooloniea, 
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Imo,  the  protestant  part  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  isles  of 
Jauo  and  China. 

Tbe  iljing  shuttle  for  weaving,  which  was  invented  ahout  the 
jmr  17^,  the  improyement  of  the  steam-engine,  the  invention 
of  the  Spinning-Jenny,  Spinning-Frame,  Spinning-Mule,  Power- 
Loom,  Uarding-Machine,  Cast-iron  stove.  Iron   Railway,  Saw- 
Gm  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  machinery  for  rolling  iron,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  ISUi  century ;  and  the  invention  of  Steam- 
Boats,  Loeomotives,  or  Steam-Carriages,  Iron  Ploughs,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inventions,  including  electro-magnetic   Tele- 
graphs, during  the  present  century,  together  with  the  discoveries 
aod  improvements  in  the  medical,  natural,  and  political  sciences, 
have  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  advanced  the 

"  "     las  "     ' 


of  civilixaUon  more  during  the  last  hundred  years,  than  it 
advanced  daring  any  previous  five  centuries,  since  the  ereaUon  of 
the  world. 

The  diseuasion  of  this  suhject  will  he  continued  in  the  next  two 
diaptera  on  government,  and  ecclesiastical  government ;  in  order 
to  show  the  im'pediments  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  well  as 
the  causes  of  its  advancement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  priesthood,  and  ecclesiastical  government  ;  and 
the  influence  of  protestantism,  catholicism maho- 
metan fatalism  and  mormonism,  upon  the  human  mind 

and   upon    civil    government,  the   progress    of   ik* 

frovement,  and  civilization. 

Sec  1.      Influence  of  the  Priesthood — Ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

A  PART,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  parts  of  governmeDt  in 
all  civiliicd  countries,  consists  in  tho  education  of  dio  peoplo ;  so 
as  to  restrain  their  passions,  form  their  minds,  direct  their  opinions, 
and   teach  them  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government 
Education  in  this  view  of  tlie  subject,  is  not  confined  to  instruc- 
tion in  tho  schools,  but  includes  all  public  executions,  military 
exhibitions  and  amusements,  addresses,  lectures,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  ceremonies,  auricular  confessions  and  examinations,  auto 
da  fes,  &c.,  &o. ;  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  training  in  some 
useful  employment  or  business.     From  the  beginning  of  tho  fifth 
century,  until  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  means  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  the  15th  century,  nearly  all  the  learning  of  Europe 
was  confined  to  the  clergy ;  very  few  laymen  could  read  and  write, 
and  fewer  still  were  qualified  for  high  and  important  offices ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  and  higher  order  of  the  clergy  engrossed  nearly  all 
the  civil  offices  of  government.     Such  being  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  clergy  necessarily  became  almost  exclusively 
tho  teachers  of  letters,  sc  ienco,  philosophy  and  political  principles, 
■a  well  as  morals  and  religion  ;  and  thereby  they  formed^  fashioned 
and  mouitiedj  after  their  oicn  vicirs  and  tcishes^  the  minds  and 
opinions  of  youth  ;  and  in  a  ^reat  measure  formed  and  controlled 
pnblie  (tpinitm  ;  and  literally  thtmghl  for  the  people^  and  infused 
their  opinions  into  them,     Tho  schools  and  tho  pulpit  were  then 
much  more  efficient  engines  of  power  than  they  are  now ;  in-as- 
niuoh  as  they  were  then  tho  principal  means  of  disseminating 
opinions  of  all  kinds,  political  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  moral 
find  religious  ;  they  accomplished  wnat  is  now  done  by  the  press 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  wherever  freedom  of  opinion  is 
tolerated. 
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As  the  clergy  were  politioians  and  teachers,  as  well  as  iniois- 
ten  of  the  gospel,  the  oividiDg  line  between  religion  and  politics, 
between  morals  and  philosophy,  was  lost,  or  overlooked ;  they  forgot, 
or  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  sole  object  of  divine  revelation  was 
to  teach  religion  and  morals,  and  not  to  teach  politics,  natural 
ffcience,  or  philosophy ;  and  thns  the  chnrch  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  of  politics. 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Oonstantine  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  chnrch  usurped  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  and 
philosophy,  and  held  the  human  mind  in  subjection  m  nearly  all 
matters  of  science,  as  well  as  in  religion.     The  consequence  was, 
that,  scarcely  any  advancement  was  made  in  either  science  or  tlic 
useful  arts,  except  what  was  purely  the  result  of  accident.     The 
art  of  making  glass-windows,  paper,  chimneys,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, gun  powder  and  fire-arms,  watches  and  saw-mills,  and  of 
printiDg  with  moveable  types,  comprise  nearly  all  the  inventions 
of  importance  during  this  long  interval  of  twelve  centuries ;  all 
of  which  were  made  during  the  last  four  centuries  of  that  period  ; 
and  several  of  them  were  partially  borrowed  from,  or  suggested  by, 
information  obtained  from  the  Mahomedans  during  the  crusades. 
Wo  have  no  evidence  of  any  advancement  or  discovery  in  scicneo 
or  the  useful  arts  during  the  first  eight  centuries  of  that  period. 

The  church  made  more  efforts  to  form,  guide,  restrain  and  con- 
trol the  opinions  of  men,  than  to  infiuence  their  moral  conduct. 
To  promote  obedience  to  the  church,  faith,  and  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  an 
atonement  for  sin,  appeared  to  be  the  principal  end  and  aim  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  it  seems  as  though  many  of  them  scarcely  regarded 
the  subject  of  morals  as  within  the  domain  and  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  the  shameless  profligacy  existing  among  the  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  during  the  whole  of  this  period — the  most  of 
which  is  known  by  the  significant  appellation — the  dark 
AGES.  During  several  centuries  heresy  was  more  severely 
punished  than  vice  or  crime.  Men  charged  and  convicted  of 
what  were  deemed  heretical  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  however  moral,  pious,  and  devoted,  tbey  luight 
bo ;  while  the  most  shameful  profligates  wore  not  even  rcproveil 
for  their  vices,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  awful  villanios  and 
cold  blooded  murders,  went  unpunished,  provided  they  had  the 
means  of  buying  the  necessary  indulgences,  and  paying  the  pecu- 
niary penalties  tor  their  crimes. 

During  that  period,  the  scriptures  were  in  the  possession  of 
those  only  who  were  learned  in  the  dead  languages.  They  had 
never  been  translatt^d  into  any  of  the  modern  languages.  All 
thp  prayers  and  chants  were  made,  and  tho  ceremonies  of  the 
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cbnroh  condaotcd  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  people ;  and  rery 
little  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  people  in  morals,  except  by 
means  of  auricular  confession.  The  whole  system  of  fasts  and 
penances,  was  to  atone  for  sin.  The  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  all  the  mendicant  orders,  were  for  the  same  purpose,  to  pro- 
mote the  piety,  and  effect  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  in- 
mates ;  ana  not  to  promote  either  the  morals,  piety  or  intelHgenoe 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lay  members,  mostly  by  means  of  auricular  oonfession. 
John  Rogers,  Esq.,  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  London,  and  a 
Friend,  published  a  work  some  years  since  entitled  Anti-Popery, 
which  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1841.  The  following  is  sa 
abstract  of  his  views,  of  the  effects  of  Auricular  Confession. 

1st.  It  has  lowered  the  people,  and  raised  the  priesthood; 
t)iereby  filling  tho  former  with  degradation,  and  the  latter  with 
pride. 

2d.  By  making  the  priesthood  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  church,  it  has  increased  their  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  people ;  it  has  made  them  strong  and  the 
people  weak  ;  it  has  made  them  tyrannical  lords,  and  the  people 
fearful  and  trembliog  slaves. 

dd.  By  acquainting  the  priesthood  with  the  business  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  their  intentions  in  bequeathing  it,  it  has 
enabled  them  to  exercise  an  improper  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  siok  in  particular ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
give  largo  legacies  and  bequests  to  tho  church  (that  is  to  the 
clergy),  at  the  cost  of  comparative  poverty  to  the  wife  and  elul- 
drcn  ;  making  tho  clergy  opulent,  and  tho  wife  and  children  in- 
digent. 

4th.  It  gives  an  unmarried  clergy  an  opportunitr  to  exorcise 
a  dangerous  influence  over  females,  and  thereby  enables  them  in 
many  instances  to  triumph  over  their  virtue. 

5th.  By  giving  the  clergy  great  and  undue  influence  with  kings 
and  ministers  of  state,  it  has  enabled  the  former  to  wield  an  un- 
happy influence  over  the  minds  of  the  latter ;  and  to  plan  and 
promote  political  intrigue,  to  the  ruin  of  many  an  mdividual  and 
family  ;  to  the  injury  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  dishonor  of  religion. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  many  writers,  that  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  property  of  all 
Catholic  countries,  including  nearly  all  Europe,  was  held  by  the 
clergy  and  the  monks.  'Ibis  fact  strongly  confirms  the  third 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers,  as  before  stated. 

How  can  the  church,  during  tho  dark  ages,  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  govemmcnt|  &yised  to  en- 
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able  the  Pq>a,  Gtrdinalfl  and  Bishops  to  mould  tho  minds,  form 
the  opinions,  and  gorern  the  people  ? 

When  €ralileo  taught  in  Italy  the  Coperniean  syfttem  of  Astton- 
onj,  as  late  as  the  year  1633,  it  was  decided  by  the  Pope  and  a 
CouxfciLOF  Catholic  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  '*  that  to  main- 
tain the  son  to  be  immovable,  and  wiUiont  loeal  motion  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  is  an  absurd  propoHtiofh— false  in  pki- 
iMophfy  HERETICAL  til  religion^  and  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony OP  scripture  ;"  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  compelled  to  recant  and  abjure  his  opinions, 
in  order  to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  in  treating  of  the  in- 
telleetnal  tendency  of  the  age  from  the  year  1572  to  1590,  says, 
"  Phikaophy  and  science  in  general,  now  passed  through  a  very 
important  epoch.  After  the  genaine  Aristotle  had  been  restored, 
men  began  in  phQosophy  too  (as  well  as  in  other  departments,^ 
and  with  other  ancient  writers)  to  cast  themselves  loose  from  his 
anthority,  and  to  enter  upon  a  free  investigation  of  the  highest 
problems.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  church 
ahoold  fiivor  this  tendency,  she  herselp  had  prescribed  the 

RIOHBST  principles  IN    A  MANNER    THAT    PORBADE  ALL  DOUBT. 

^ow,  whereas,  Aristotle's  adherents  had  frequently  avowed 
opmioDS  at  variance  with  the  church,  savoring  of  naturalism,  some- 
thing similar  might  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  his  opponents. 
They  wished,  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  to  compare  the 
dogmas  of  the  existing  race  of  teachers  with  God's  original  hand- 
writing, the  world  and  nature  ;  a  project,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  though  whether  it  led  to  discoveries  or  to  errors, 
it  couid  not  fiiil  to  be  highly  perilous  ;  the  church,  therefore, 

SET    ITS  VETO  UPON  IT. 

***  Telesius,  though  he  never  ventured  beyond  the  strict  domain 
of  seienee,  was  nevertheless  all  his  life  confined  to  his  little 
NATIVE  town  ;  Campanxllea  was  for  ever  to  live  an  exile, 
AND  finally  to  ENDURE  THE  TORTURE  ;  the  most  profouud  of 
them  all,  Oiordano  Bruno,  a  true  philosopher,  after  many  per* 
seeufclons  and  long  wanderings,  fell  at  last  under  the  censure  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  arrested,  carried  to  Rome,  and  sentenced  to 

IKBURNEO,  NOTONLY  AS  A  HERETIC,  BUT  AS  A  HERESIARCH,  who 

had  written  some  things  affecting  religion,  and  that  were  not 
seendy.  He  was  charged  with  having  composed  diverse  books,  in 
whieh,  besides  praising  not  a  little  the  C^uren  of  England^  and 
tiker  heretical  sovereigns^  he  had  written  things  conccming  reli«rion 
which  were  not  becoming,  even  though  he  spoke  philosophically. 
After  such  examples,  where  was  the  mun  who  would  venture  upon 
the  free  exercise  of  bis  understanding  !" 
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^'  The  investigations  of  physics  and  of  natural  histoiTi  were  in 
those  times  almost  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  pniloeophj. 
The  whole  system  of  opinion  that  had  hitherto  preTailed,  was 
called  in  question.  In  fact,  the  Italians  of  that  epoch  manifested 
a  grand  tendency  to  searching  thought,  to  yigorooa  proee- 
cution  of  truth,  and  lofty  forecasting  speculation.  "Who  ean  mj 
at  what  they  might  have  arrived  !  But  the  Church  marked  9ut  m 
Une  for  them,  that  they  were  not  to  overstep.  Woe  to  him  who 
ventured  beyond  i/." 

It  was  the  Christian  clergy  of  Europe  who  ooneeiTod  and 
matured  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  prineee,  and 
the  duty  of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
tyrannical  and  ^despotic  doctrine  was  not  borrowed  from  ancient 
Bome,  for  the  Roman  Emperors  as  well  as  the  Popes  were  elect- 
ed, and  were  not  hereditary.  It  is  the  work  of  the  clergy  of  a 
comparatively  modem  period  ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1682,  ^^  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England,  adopted  it,  and  ordered  the 
political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter,  to  be  pablidy 
burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools."* 

Siuce  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  truths 
discovered  and  taught  by  geologists  in  relation  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  were  thought  by  many  of  even  the  Protestant  clergy, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  impious,  and  rank  infi* 
dclitv;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
freedom,  and  toleration  of  opinion,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  and  if  the  same  spirit  had  prevailed  that  was  predominant  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  geologists  would  not  have  been  compelled 
-  to  retract  and  renounce  their  opinions,  or  be  banished,  CTen  in 
this  19th  century. 

Such  is  the  restraining  and  depressing  influence  which  the 
clergy  have  exercised  over  the  progress  of  physical  seienee  ! 
Such  have  been  the  effects  of  religious  opinions,  honestly  and 
sincerely  entertained  by  many  devoted  diseiples  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  !  This 
tendency  to  restrain,  confine  and  control  the  human  mind  by 
means  of  the  decisions  of  synods  and  councils,  creeds,  confessions, 
and  forms,  commenced  as  early  as  the  third  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  incrca8o  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  was 
probably  at  iu  height ;  but  it  did  not  diminish  very  sensibly, 
until  alter  the  invt'ution  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  reforma- 
tion, couiuiciiced  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  liith  century.  What 
an  immense  effect  this  tendency  of  the  church,  (to  restrain  and 

[*  S€«  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Chap.  I  and  II.] 
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control  the  human  mind,)  together  with  religions  schisms  and 
persecntions,  must  have  had  on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people, 
m  producing  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  empire  ;  and 
preparing  it  for  the  joke  of  the  harharians  in  the  west  and  north, 
and  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south  ! 

After  the  victory  of  Augustas  Csesar  over  Mark  Antony  at 
Actium,  he  hocame  nearly  absolute  master  of  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  from  that  time  rorward,  to  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  the 
Roman  people  increased  in  number,  improvements  and  wealth,  as 
rapidly  as  during  any  period  of  the  republic.  They  continued  to 
improve  during  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  empire, 
after  thev  had  lost  their  civil  liberties,  while  the  people  still 
enjoyed  their  religious  freedom.  But  after  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  under  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  religious  creeds  and  doctrines  by 
law,  to  silence  and  punish  what  was  deemed  heresy,  and  thus 
restrain  the  human  mind,  and  limit  its  inquiries,  the  public  mind 
soon  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
until  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Macaulay  describes  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
during  its  decline,  when  subject  to  the  despotism  of  Church  and 
State  nnited,  as  having  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught,  but 
what  had  been  known  for  ages ;  a  polished  society,  in  which  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established,  in  which 
the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood — in  which  the  works  of 
the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied — and  which 
exbted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  without  making  one  great 
discovery  in  science,  or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any 
but  curious  inquirers.  The  human  mind  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  which  he  likens  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
China  ;  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learned 
or  unlearned  ;  where  government,  education,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life,  are  in  accordance  with  set  forms  and  precedents,  and 
appear  like  matters  of  ceremony. 

Such  is  substantially  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  of  Catholic  and  Mahomedan  countries  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  such  has  ever  been  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo* 
pie  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  where  their  education  has 
l*?en  controlled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  Nearly  all  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  among 
such  a  people  is  produced  by  a  state  of  war  ;  and  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  them,  are  by  means  of  borrowing  from,  and  copy- 
mg,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  other  nations. 

Nearly  all  the  inventions,  valuable  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments made  among  ancient  nations,  were  made  by  manufstoturing 
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and  commercial  states,  where  Polytheism  prevailed,  and  whosj 
institations  were  more  or  less  popular  io  their  character ;  where 
the  human  mind  enjoyed  periect  freedom  of  opinion,  and  was 
stimulated  by  commerce,  and  a  mechanical  spirit. 

Every  valuable  invention,  discovery  and  improvement,  made 
during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  has  been  inadc  in 
Protestant  communities,  where  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  ;  and  not  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  origin- 
ated where  the  human  mind  has  been  subject  to  Catholicism, 
Mahomedanism,  Brahmanism,  or  any  other  system  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  jurisprudence,  govern- 
ment and  science,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts :  advances  have  been 
made  in  them  only  whore  the  human  mind  has  been  comparaUvely 
free,  and  unshackled,  by  either  monarchical,  ecclesiastical,  feudal, 
or  military  despotism. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  man  must  commence  his 
industry  in  ignorance ;  and  until  he  acquires  some  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  to  aid  and  guide  him,  he  soon  attains  the  ena,  and 
utmost  limits  of  his  progress.  It  is  only  by  studying  and  yielding 
to  the  guidances  of  science,  that  he  can  make  any  considerable 
advancement.  As  he  discovers  the  principles  of  natural  science 
and  applies  them  more  and  more  to  industry  and  the  useful  art«, 
he  makes  his  labor  more  and  more  productive,  and  thereby 
Improves  his  condition. 

Physical  science  is  necessary  to  direct  all  the  operations  of 
mining,  and  working  in  the  metals  ;  and  the  use  of  the  metals, 
together  with  mechanical  philosophy,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
mechanism  ;  which  is  the  great  main-spring  and  chief  instrument 
of  agriculture,  and  of  that  kind  of  productive  industry,  which  pre- 
pares all  raw  materials  for  use  and  for  commerce.  1  am  not 
mwaro  that  any  temporal  prince  or  sovereign,  however  despotic 
and  absolute  his  power,  ever  attempted  to  prevent  or  check  the 
prosecution  of  physical  science,  or  its  dissemination  among  the 
people,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  But  on  the  contrary,  it 
Las  been  generally  encouraged  by  sovereigns  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
their  own  power,  and  they  have  exhibited  their  fears  only  of  poli- 
tical and  moral  science.  The  Catholic  ciergif  tcere  the  first^  in 
the  order  of  time  y  to  restrain  the  human  mind  from  the  prosecution 
of  new  discoveries  in  natural  science^  under  pretence  that  the  new 
opinions  prttpo gated  were  contrary  to  scripture^  and  therefore  impt' 
ous  and  heretical. 

Ancient  Kgj'pt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Tyre,  Carthago,  and  Rome, 
all  flourished  under  the  free  toleration  of  Polytheism ;  and  Rome 
began  to  decline  aa  soon  as  tho  religious  persecutions  commenced. 
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aftor  the  church  bocunio  the  established  religion,  and  was  united 
with  the  8tat«,  in  the  4th  centuiy. 

Ancient  E^ypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  modem  China,  as  well  as 
Bossia  and  Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  have  all  improved 
mnd  increased  in   population,  wealth,  productive  industry   and 

F»wer,  under  governments  nearly  or  quite  absolute  and  despotic. 
cter  the  Great  of  Russia,  by  introducing  ship  building  and  many 
other  oseful  arts  and  branches  of  mechanism  into  his  dominions, 
and  encouraging  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  minin^T)  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  raised  his  people  from  semi-bar  barium,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvement,  civilization,  and  the  present 
power  and  great  increase  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Much  of  the  ancient  world  flourished  under  Polytheism,  and 
many  portions  of  the  modern  world  have  flourished  under  Pro- 
testantism ;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  instance  can  be  found  vp&n 
the  pages  of  history ^  trhere  any  people^  tc/iose  minds  were  moulded^ 
farmedy  restrained  aiid  controlled  by  an  ccdcsinstical  hierarchy  of 
any  kind^  hove  ever  increased  very  rapidly^  either  in  numbers^  sci- 
ence^ improvements^  icealth,  or  physic4il  comforts.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  castes  and  the  hierarchy  of 
India;  to  Mahometan  countries  during  the  last  twelve  centuries ; 
to  Europe,  while  it  was  subject  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
church,  acting  in  concert  with  temporal  governments  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  4th  to  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century  ;  or  to 
Italy,  Spain,  Portuzal,  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  present 
day,  the  picture  in  these  particulars,  is  substantially  the  same  ; 
the  paralyzing  eflects  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  appear  to  be  simi- 
lar in  all  countries  subject  to  it,  and  under  all  creeds  and  religious 
8)*8tcms. 

Sec.  2.      Supposed  end  and  object  of  the  Scriptures^  of  Christi- 
anity ^  and  of  Church  Government, 

What  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  inferred  from  all  this  ?  Can  it 
be  inferred  that  Christianity  itself  is  an  evil  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 
that  the  evil  results  from  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  poicer 
in  the  same  person  or  persons  ;  and  that  church  government  should 
be  tchoUy  disconnected  from  the  civil  and  political  power  of  State, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  one  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  Christianity, 
b  to  enlighten,  moralize,  and  civilize  mankind ;  and  hence  wo 
have  a  written  word,  a  preached  gospel,  and  organized  churches, 
with  their  rules  of  moral  discipline  ;  but  their  power  to  punish 
should  be  confiued  to  reproofs,  censures,  and  excommunication 
ffMin  the  church  as  members  (as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States), 
withtnit  any  pnwer  to  toucli  the  property  of  their  members,  or  to 
rt'^tiain,  or  iuflict  any  punishment  whatever  upon  their  persons. 
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And  in  matters  of  education,  as  the  clerffyin  Protestant  as  veil 
as  Catholic  countrios  are  almost  the  only  teachers  in  colle^R  ami 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learnin;^,  thoy  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
tho  records  of  divine  revelation  were  not  given  to  teach  philngophy, 
politics,  or  natural  science,  but  relig:ion  and  morals ;  and  that 
ttIicu  they  teach  philosophy  and  science,  whether  physical  or 
iTi'^taphysical,  they  should  teach  them  as  matters  of  human  rcasoo, 
and  not  as  things  of  divine  revelation ;  as  matters  of  individual 
opinion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  not  as  reliarious 
tc  nets  ;  thoy  should  teach  them  as  humble  individuals,  liable  to 
err,  and  not  as  Vicars  of  Christ,  claiming  to  be  infallible ;  they 
should  address  the  understanding,  and  endeavor  to  convince  the 
ju  J^rmcnt,  and  not  alarm  the  fears  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  or 
tlir<'ats  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  finally,  they  should  inculcate}  a 
spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  not  one  of  absolute  submission  to 
authority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  divine  revelation  as  contained  in 
tho  scriptures,  consists  entirely  of  language,  which  was  cither  com- 
umnieatcd  to  the  writers  by  the  Deity,  or  else  the  matters  to 
which  the  language  relates,  was  communicated  by  inspiration,  and 
was  clothod  in  words  by  the  writers,  the  prophets,  and  apostlos ; 
tlic  words  are  but  icpresentatTvcs  of  acts,  principles,  and  things, 
which  have,  or  have  had  a  real  existence ;  that  words  have  no 
real  meaning  unloss  they  truly  represent  acts,  principles,  and 
things  to  which  they  are  applied ;  that  man  is  so  constituted,  that 
ho  can  ItMrn  only  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, or  divine  inspiration  ;  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  f  >r  man  to  understand  words,  or  the  language  of  tho  scrip- 
ture, unless  he  haij  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  re- 
£resi'nt  ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  even  for  the 
>iity,  to  toach  man  without  inspiration,  and  by  revelation,  or 
words  only,  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science  ;  and  that  he  could  do  so  only  by  inspiring  him 
wilb  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  represent  ;  that  is, 
by  teaching  those  things  to  him  in  detail,  by  exhibiting  to  his  senses 
or  to  his  understanding,  by  in>piration,  all  the  elementary  atoms  of 
matter,  and  their  various  properties,  powers,  attractions,  and  com- 
binations, and  showing  the  application  of  the  words  andlangnago 
to  til- in  ;  and  thus  teaching  him  all  the  details  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  geologj',  and 
ilietaphy>ics.     It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  man  to  understand 


cannot,  oxcrpt  by  means  of  divin<'  inspiration,  understand  tho 
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Bnl>j'^ct  matter  which  tho  l.in,jruai»<>  ropresonts.  Hence  wo  may 
conclude,  that  the  sole  object  of  divine  revelation  was  to  teach 
man  such  {rcncral  truths  aA  he  \s  capahle  of  understandine ;  f^uch 
Sfl  the  existence,  and  some  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a  Supreme 
Omnificient,  and  Omnipotent  Creator,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul,  a  future  life  and  world,  and  his  moral  and  rcli^ous  duties 
in  this  world.  If  these  views  are  correct,  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  disprove  any  theory  or  system  of  philosophy  or 
science,  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  which  recognizes  the  ex- 
istcnec  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  or  explain,  the 
principles  of  natural  science,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  discoveries  and  truths  of  natu- 
ral science,  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  to  explain  the 
general  and  mysterious  truths  announced  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  illustrations  are  intended  to  show  how  the  clergy  have 
often  travelled  out  of  the  path  of  their  duty,  in  denouncing  dis- 
coverios  in  scioucc  as  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  what  evils  have 
been  the  consequence. 

Sec.  3.     Origin  arul  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Government. 

The  patriarchal  system  of  government  grew  up  among  all  the 
pastoral  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  among  the  Israelites  also, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  Each  great  family  of  the 
Israelites  had  its  head,  and  each  tribe  its  prince  or  loader,  chosen 
for  life  out  of  the  several  heads  of  the  families  it  contained.  These 
were  called  the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  together  with  judges,  oflScors, 
and  high  priests  of  the  several  tribes,  comprised  the  groat  national 
councils  of  the  Israelites.  Our  Saviour  prescribed  no  dciiikito 
form  of  church  government  to  his  followers  (at  least  no  form  is 
prescribed  in  the  New  Testament);  and  in  as  much  as  the  church 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
NfW,  they  very  naturally  adopted  in  substance,  the  system  of 
government  of  the  Jewish  church.  Each  church  was  substantially 
ind^pondont  of  every  other,  during  the  first  century  and  an  half 
aftrr  the  Christian  era ;  the  pooplo  had  a  voico  in  the  oloction  of 
bi^hopj*.  pri'sbyters  or  prii'sts,  and  dnaron*?  ;  yot  the  govcrniii«Mit 
of  th"  chnrohes,  leiiislativ**,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  mostly  ox- 
rr«-i*ed  by  the  ch»rgy,  the  mass  of"  the  people  having  vnry  littlo  j»ar- 
ticipation  in  it.  Aft*T  the  niiddln  of  the  second  eeiitun%  the  syst(»m 
of  jrovermnent  was  for  several  centuries  an  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy ;  nearly  all  its  powers  were  exercised  by  the  bishops,  and  by 
Synods  and  Councils  of  the  Bishops  and  higher  orders  of  the  clc:  L'y  ; 
bat  it  finally  degenerated  into  an  absoluic  monarchy,  and  tiio 
whole  power  yosted  in  the  Pope. 
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Tbis  was  the  nataral  and  necessary  conseqnencc  of  the  ifi^o» 
ranee  of  the  p^reat  mass  of  the  people,  before  tho  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, by  means  of  common  schools  and  the  press.  If  the  igno* 
rant  masses  of  those  days  had  participated  in  the  afiairs  of  church 
government,  it  might  have  led  to  confusion,  anarchy,  and  violence, 
equal  to  those  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
The  government  of  the  Jewish  church  was  a  clerical  arbtocraoyy 
and  the  Christian  church  fell  into  substantially  the  same  form  ; 
which  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  at  that 
age,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  simple 
fact  that  no  form  of  government  was  authoritatively  prescribed 
for  the  church,  is  evidence  that  no  one  form  was  fitted  for,  or 
should  be  adopted  by,  the  church,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
subsequent  ages  and  conditions  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 

Sec.  4.     Government  of  Protestant  churches. 

That  religious  feelings  and  propensities  have  been  seized  upon 
by  priests,  rulers,  and  ambitious  aspirants  to  power,  perverted 
fron)  their  proper  end  and  object,  and  converted  into  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  means  of  enslaving  mankind,  is  proven  by 
the  history,  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  of  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Christian  and  Pagan,  as  well  as  Mahometan. 
It  b  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  doctrines,  religious  prin- 
ciples, morals,  ceremonies  or  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  of 
Any  other  church ;  but  simply  to  state  the  leading  features  of 
eoolesiastical  government,  peculiar  to  that  and  other  churches,  in 
order  to  deduce  some  conclusions  of  their  probable  effects  upon 
the  general  policy,  and  upon  the  civil  and  political  governments. 
And  civilisation,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  a  general  rule, 
Hioh  may  admit  of  ^me  few  exceptions,  it  may  bo  said  that, 
ire  u  no  necessary  connection  between  the  great  body  of  doc- 
aes,  creeds,  religious  principles,  and  ceremonies  of  a  church, 
wid  its  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The  government  of 
churches  may  be  either  purely  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  dcmo- 
eratic,  or  a  mixture  of  all  tliree  of  these  forms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
And  two  churches  may  adopt  different  forms  of  government,  and 
Atill  profess  identically  the  same  doctrine  and  religious  principles. 
This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  government  of 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  in  all  their  departments, 
Arc  pure  democracies ;  while  the  government  of  every  other  Pro- 
testant church,  is  more  or  less  leavened  with  the  principles  of 
•riatocraoy;  not  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  the  aristooiaoy  of 
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official  station  ;  an  ulcctivo  aristocracy ;  not  elected  for  a  year,  or 
two  years,  but  in  many  cases  for  life,  or  daiinjr  crood  behavior. 

The  government  of  tho  Mcthodirft  Kpiftcopal  Church  is  a  cl-Mical 
aristocracy;  all  the  branches  of  its  coverunient,  elective,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial,  beini^  vested  in  the  clcr^ry.  But  as  the 
clorjjy  are  comparatively  poor,  are  removed  from  place  to  place  fre- 
qu»*ntly,  generally  have  families,  are  constantly  mingling  with  the 
people,  and  perfectly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port, they  never  can  have  much  esprit  de  corps,  nor  can  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  ever  become  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
This  form  of  church  government  appears  to  be  the  nearest  to  that 
of  the  primitive  church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  of  any 
now  existing  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  bettor  adapted  than  any  other,  to 
secure  order  and  harmony  in  the  church,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  a  very  limited  education.  The  assemblies  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  consist  of  two  separate 
houses ;  a  house  of  bishops,  and  one  intended  to  be  composed 
equally  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
gives  the  church  great  stability.  The  assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian, and  most  other  Protestant  church(?s,  are  composed  of  clerical 
and  lay  dflegatos,  like  that  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  These  churches  seem  better  adapted  than  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Congreg:itional  and  Catholic,  to  the  condition 
of  a  mixed  population,  composed  of  many  talented  and  well 
educated  people,  and  great  numbers  whose  minds  are  uncultivated 
— the  former  not  being  generally  willing  to  submit  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  majority  on  the  one  baud,  nor  to  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy on  the  other.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  educated  classes 
look  with  but  little  respect  upon  the  popish  ceremonies,  and  regard 
the  church  only  as  a  useful  engine  to  govern  the  labi>ring  classes. 

The  Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  England,  is  very  different  from 
the  government  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  latter,  and  all  the  Protestant  churches,  have  the  spirit, 
and  much  of  the  forms  of  republieunism  ;  the  former  retains  much 
of  the  oppressive  spirit  of  Popery  ;  and  is  the  mere  half-way 
house  between  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

Sec.  5.     On  the  (Javernment  of  the  Roman  Church  ;    its  form 

and  character. 

The  frortrnmtnt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  an  elect  ire 
monarchy,  Ixisai  on  an  aristocracy^  elected  or  apjminted  for  fife  tnj 
the  monarch;  and  they  in  turn  elect  his  successor.  7 he.  Pope  is 
eiecicd  as  the  head  of  the  church,  as  a  mnntirch  for  life^  by  the  col- 
lege  of  Cardinals.  When  elected,  he  has  almost  supreme*  and 
tMohite  power  over  the  church,  legislative,  elective,  and  judicial. 
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OS  well  as  executive,  and  Las  no  charter  or  constitation  to  limit 
Km  power ;  iiotliing  but  the  general  usages  of  the  church  to  check 
or  restrain  him.  Its  laws  he  often  changes  without  the  aid  of  a 
council,  and  no  general  council  can  be  convened  without  his 
order ;  and  when  assembled,  he  can  veto  all  its  proceedings,  and 
prorogue  it  at  pleasure.  All  the  members  of  these  councils,  con- 
sist of  cardinals  and  bishops  appointed  cither  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, or  by  his  predecessors,  and  the  people  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  No  general  council  has  been  convened  during  many 
centuries,  and  all  the  legislation  for  the  church,  in  the  interval, 
has  been  by  the  Pope  alone. 

The  Pope  not  only  appoints  the  Cardinals,  but  all  the  Bishops, 
and  higher  orders  of  clergy  throughout  the  church  ;  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  America.  The  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
select  and  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appoint  and 
ordain  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  send  them  wherever 
they  please,  to  take  charge  of,  and  exercise  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity over  the  people,  without  consulting  them,  and  without  their 
consent ;  and  the  priesthood  claim  and  generally  exercise  the  sole 
right,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  delegated  agents^  to  imtruct 
the  people  in  all  matters  of  education,  in  order  to  form  and  guide 
their  opinions  in  all  matters  of  morals  and  dvil  government^  as  well 
as  in  religion.  And  no  effort  has  ever  bun  made  in  any  Catholic 
country  J  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  any  of  the  common 
classes,  except  same  few  selected  by  the  priests^  to  be  educated  and 
trained  for  the  ministry.  The  whole  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of 
the  Bishops  and  Priests  seem  to  be  directed  to  train  up  young 
men  for  the  priesthood,  and  to  educate,  mould  the  minds  and 
views,  and  form  the  opinions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes ; 
who  are  to  fill  the  learned  professions,  and  the  offices  of  the  civil 
government;  and  to  make  agents  and  instruments  of  them,  to 
manage  and  govern  the  people;  and  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  directed 
and  governed.  There  may  bo  some  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  stupendous  fabric  and 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  which  the  people,  in- 
cluding ail  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  have  not  the  slightest 
participation.  The  papal  power  and  government  of  Rome  was 
founded  entirely  on  usage  and  precedent;  and  under  a  very 
similar  system  to  that  of  the  common  law  and  government  of 
England,  it  was  gradually  expanding  during  a  period  of  about  ten 
centuries,  before  it  became  matured  and  perfected,  and  all  the 
parts  of  its  complicated  machinery  became  adapted  to  each  other, 
as  thej  are  at  present.    It  has  stood  the  shook  of  time,  and  tbe 
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«i|liv-TM  IT)  of  ilvrn<ti.\»,  nn  1  of  nnti«">n«.  r»r  inor.^  tlmn  t;v.'lv"  '•  n- 
t«iti'"*  :  //////  fo  s^rv/r  vnifnrmilif^  rci^itbirihi  (ind  h-tnu'-ny  in  ,  // 
ih  tmtr^,nfiffs  fnr  fenfHfir.-t  in  surcrssi'/n  ;  pfrfvcf  submission  In  /',,' 
p^"]'/^^  and  nhcf/iitirc  fo  ttnc  dinr'inf^  hctid^  it  is  j'rrhajis  th'  nr  ■'' 
jMi-fo:'  *^nrerntiienf  that  ever  cjisfctl  on  r:rth. 

Th»  coll^^iro  of  cardiiiMls  by  whom  tho  Popos  arc  (»l«»cto'],  I<  a 
siiiall  body  of  mm  ;  only  f?(!V"nfy  in  all ;  who  havo  boon  oduri!.  1 
as  priosts,  iront?  throuirh  all  the  irradations  of  the  priostli""!, 
and  b«M»ii  made  cardinals  by  the  p;)pe  at  an  advanced  poiiol  in 
lifi?  ;  aft'T  their  minds  are  matured  by  study,  reflection,  observa- 
tion, and  f'xp<»rience  ;  after  the  poothinir  hand  of  time  and  tli'i 
c-lorical  discipline  lias  cooled  and  exhausted  their  physical  pas- 
fcions,  and  almost  all  sympathy  for  their  kindred  ;  and  they  h;ivi^ 
imbibed  the  esprit  rle  corps  of  tho  priesthood,  become  absoluti^ly 
devoted  to  it,  and  s^hown  themselves  men  of  a  high  order  of  irit  .1- 
Icctual  capacity.  They  have  frcnerally  elected  one  of  their  own 
number  as  Pope,  and  rarely  elected  one  under  sixty  years  of  a^'v. 
Pope  Gregory  XVl.  was  born  September  ISth,  ITGo ;  mad«»  i\ 
carrlinal  priest  in  March,  1S26  ;  and  elected  Pope,  February  'Jl, 
1n31,  in  the  CyMh  year  of  his  age.  In  1844,  there  were  but  «.") 
ca'-dinnls,  and  ')  vacancies  ;  five  of  them  were  over  80  ycnrs 
old  ,  1<J  over  70  vears  old  ;  IS  over  DO  vears  old;  14  ovi^r  "i) 
years  old  ;  and  only  .T  under  40  years  of  age.  The  church  ]::h 
also  12  Patriarchs,  fiSl  Arc^ibishops  and  Bishops,  and  Si:v<  icil 
hundred  thousand  inferior  clergy,  all  obedient  to  the  direction  >  f 
one  head ;  a  man  of  learning,  maturity  of  mind,  much  experi(  ne-; 
and  observation,  and  elected  on  account  of  his  supposed  sup  i  i  )r 
talentji^,  capacity,  and  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  ili' 
church.  No  helpless  child,  no  dissipated  youth,  and  no  pi .  ou 
of  feeble  intellect  crer  obtains  the  papal  crown,  by  hereditwy 
right  or  otherwise.  As  the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  ;ind 
have  no  legitimate  children,  or  heirs  whom  they  care  any;!iiii^ 
about ;  the  order  of  priesthood  is  their  only  heir ;  which  incn  a  rs 
their  esprif  dc  corpSj  strengthens  the  bond  of  union  among  thtin, 
makes  them  more  devoted  to  their  order,  and  rapidly  dri  s  uj» 
all  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  kindred,  and  for  the  whole  b  ily 
of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  without  oue  po-iilir 
feature  in  it,  which  holds  dominion  ov.t  the  minds  of  l*)0,()')n,.<;'  i 
of  inhabitcants ;  the  great  body  of  whom  seem  to  be  studi »  ily 
kept  in  profound  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  managed  an«l  ir  'V- 
erned  the  more  easily ;  that  their  leaders  may  think  for  them,  un  1 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  It  i^  n.>t. 
Btrange  that  such  a  combination  of  learning  and  taLnt,  all  oIm  - 
dicnt  to  one  man,  acting  in  concert,  operating  upon  tho  iioi>  s 
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nnd  fears  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  wicMinjr  tbeir  prejudices 
and  passions  at  will,  should  enahlc  tho  Pope  to  crown  and 
dethrone  kinsrs  at  pleasure,  and  to  require  the  proud  monarclis  of 
Kngland  and  France  to  hold  the  stirrups  of  his  saddle  while  ho 
inrmnted  liis  horso,  as  was  done  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Papists,  that  Christ  intended  to  e5»tahUsh, 
and  did  establish  but  one  Church,  to  exton'l  throuirhout  the 
earth,  as  an  Universal,  or  Catholic  Church ;  tliat  the  Popes  of 
Rome  are  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  investiMl  as  the  vicars  and 
vicegerents  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  supr(*me  l^irislative,  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  elective  power  over  the  whole  church  ;  that  the 
government  of  the  church  is  not  only  a  monarchy,  but  an  univer- 
sal monarchy ;  and  that  the  pope  Is  not  only  absolutely  supreme^ 
but  ixFALLiHLE.  It  IS  insisted  that  infallibilitv  necessarilv 
results  or  arises  from  supremacy,  or  a  rijrht  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion of  every  question,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  Pope  that  any  of  his 
decisions  were  erroneous,  such  person  would  have  a  riirht  to  dis- 
regard them,  which  would  destroy  his  supremacy.  It  Is  said  the 
Pope  judges,  but  cannot  be  judged. 

On  the  subject  of  civil  govcrnmont,  it  is  maintained,  that  man 
being  necessarily  associated,  and  necessarily  irovern'*d,  sovereitrntv 
and  the  powers  of  Government  result  directly  from  the  nature  of 
man,  ana  not  from  the  will  or  consent  of  th<}  p(?opb» ;  that  sov- 
ereignty no  more  results  from  their  will  than  society  itself  do«»s  ; 
and  heuce  the  broad  conclusion  h:is  b.^en  deduced,  that  Sov- 
ereigns do  not  depend  (►n  the  choice,  favor,  or  will  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  divine  will,  who  has  confernd  the  power  on  them  on 
account  of  the  neces>ity  that  roan  should  be  governed,  and  of  the 
inability  of  mankind  to  govern  thrniMlv«»s.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  doctiine  of  the  lejritiniaev  i»f  Snv<T«'iiTns,  and  of  sov- 
creiguty  ;  and  of  the  Divine  Kh:iit  of  kinirs,  as  claimed  in 
Eurt>pc  for  ccnturifs.  It  also  h<'ld  that  th«»  people  are  in  duty 
bound  to  >ubmit  to  and  obey  passiv.'ly  tie*  kinir^  and  emperors, 
their  h'gitimute  sovereigns,  under  all  eireuni'^tane  »s  ;  that  a  mon- 
arch cunnot  foifeit  his  right  to  the  thrnfie  ;  mul  that  no  amount 
or  crntlninncr.  of  ojjprcfuion  and  furanntf  rnnjit^ify  resistance:  or 
rcbiUioHy  in  onu  c-ne  whatever. 

The  followhii;  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  December 
numbiT,  1^;M,  of  Mr.  F.  Bertcau's  "  lu-vue  Kran9aL*e,-'  pub- 
liahcd  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  and  exhibits  in  a  cb*ar  light  the 
character  of  the  government  of  the  Ivoman  church.  "It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  our  of  thrre  ((irfi*oire  VI f.^ 
Saint  Francois  IP  Assize  j  and  St.  Thomas  D.  Atjnin)  irha 
ranked  the  hij^heft  aiul  contribiitn!  most  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
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Churchy  ovred  this  repnfnti&n  to  the  employment  of  meanst  the,  least 
in  harmofip  with  the  spirit  of  Christitmitys  th/tt  is  to  say^  to  the  use 
of  force^  in  its  sense  the  m/>st  enerfreiic  and  the  most  mn ferial. 
(rrrjsrory  VII.  founded  the  absolute  power  of  the  Popes ^  nnd  con- 
svlidatedy  in  this  mnvnnr,  the  ortranizotion  of  the  Churchy  by 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  monarchy^  the  most  durable  of  all.^^ 

Again  ho  says,  '^  On  nc  pout  s'einpechf»r  d'en  concluro,  rpio 
des  le  onzicme  si^olc  du  uioins,  le  but  do  TEnL^lisc  fut  la  dontina- 
tion  teniporellc,  bicn  plus  <{u'unc  suprematic  purement  ppiritu- 
elle."  That  is  to  say,  "  One  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
from  the  eleventh  century  at  least,  the  object  of  the  Church  was 
temporal  dominion,  much  more  than  purely  spiritual  suprnmacy." 

"In  effect,  the  constant  object  of  the  pursuits  of  Grregory  VII. 
even  when  he  was  only  the  monk  Hild»;brand,  was  the  subject  inn 
of  the  aril  potter  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope .  He  contemplated 
universal  monarchy y  with  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  supreme 
chief. "^^ 

Jrerhaps  it  was  at  first  with  a  view  of  pure  ecclesiastical  reform, 
in  order  to  find  a  force  capable  of  rcpressinir  the  corruption,  of 
which  the  clerpy  then  afford«  d  a  (lepl(»rabL^  txample.  But  once 
cngajTod  in  the  strusrglo,  whether  he  was  bunicd  on  in  his  career 
by  circumstances,  or  by  ambition,  he  thought  of  nothing  exc'pt 
to  render  the  church  of  Rome  all  powerful,  and  to  humble  before 
it  emperors  and  kings." 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  an  intollinrent  French  writer,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  fact  is  well  att-jstcd  by  many 
candid  writers  and  historian^  that  the  popes  and  great  leaders  of 
the  church  of  Koine  strujglod  during  centuries  for  temporal 
dominion,  as  well  as  spiiitual  supiemacy ;  to  make  the  pofie  an 
universal  monarch,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  did  not  give  up  this  object,  until  thoy  were 
humbled  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

Not  only  the  pope,  but  all  the  Catholic  priesthood  claimed 
perfect  exemption  from  any  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  'I'h  y 
insisted  that  the  clergy  could  be  tried  oidy  by  the  Church,  th  it 
is,  by  brother  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  could  not 
be  tried  even  for  the  highest  crimes,  such  as  murder,  arson,  &c., 
by  the  civil  courts.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  this  doctrine 
into  practice  ;  and  even  in  England,  the  plea  of  a  criminal, 
charged  with  a  crime  of  the  highest  character,  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman, if  true,  was  treated  as  a  valid  plea  in  abatement  ;  and 
the  culprit  was  discharged,  to  be  tried,  and  perhaps  only  repri- 
manded by  his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  Such  was  the  supremacy 
they  gained  over  the  civil  government  and  laws  throughout 
Europe ;  amd  such  the  influence^  like  a  spell  of  enchantment  over  the 
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popular  mind^  that  they  not  only  thought  for  the  nuiss  of  the  people^ 
and  moulded  their  viinds^  ritwsy  and  opinions  according  to  their 
own  ttishes^  and  fitted  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the  clerical  yoke^ 
hut  by  enslaving  their  min/Is^  they  took  away  from  them  all  desire 
for  freedom  arid  independence. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  tbc  pope  and  eler^  to  enslave  and 
tyrannize  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their  votaries  by 
means  of  force  ;  bat  to  mould  their  minds  and  opinions  in  ftuch  a 
manner  ai  to  make  them  perfectly  submissive,  and  capable  of 
being  led  by  advice  and  persuasion  wherever,  and  in  whatever 
manner  tliey  desired ;  force  was  however  resorted  to,  when  per- 
suasion failed,  and  the  Inquisition  was  finally  devised,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  applying  force,  and  accomplishing  the  object. 

If  meekness,  humility,  patience,  and  quiet  submission  to 
authority,  are  Chrbtian  virtues,  tho  virtues  of  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  aggregate,  are  in  these  particulars  greater  than 
those  of  the  Protestants.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  oppressed  and  schooled 
in  agitation  and  rebellion  for  centuries. 

Tdo  mental  passions  of  avarice,  and  ambition  for  power 
uid  display,  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  predominant  among 
the  educated  classes  in  all  countries  ;  and  as  education  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  mostly  confined  to  tho  clergy,  nobility,  and 
wealthy,  these  pasijions  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  humble ;  but  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, Xcw  York,  and  wherever  all  the  people  have  a  common 
school  education,  this  serves  as  tne  leaven,  and  exciting  cau^ic  to 
these  passions,  which  pervade  nearly  the  whole  community.  And 
so  predominant  are  these  passions  in  some  communities,  that 
Mammon,  Fashion,  and  Power,  are  seemingly  the  principal 
deities  which  are  worshipped.  Hence  we  should  not  conclude 
that  ignorance  is  an  unmixed  evil,  nor  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  pure 
and  unalloyed  good ;  for  almoist  every  community  affords  some 
striking  examples,  that  learning  often  proves  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  unless  moral  education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

Buch  in  the  main  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church 
upon  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  as  well  in 
tho  19th,  as  from  the  1:2th  to  the  16th  century  ;  and  such  have 
been  their  effects.  Hence  the  pope,  and  higher  orders  of  the 
priesthood  of  this  church,  have  generally  been  the  allies  of  kings 
in  their  contests  with  the  people ;  hence  they  have  been,  and  are 
ftt  this  day,  the  main  support  and  pillars  of  the  most  absolute 
nonarohies  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  the  anxiety  of  Napoleon  to 
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ro-ostablisb  the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and  to  induct'  the 
Pope  to  remove  to  Paris,  in  order  to  make  the  Church,  the  popo, 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  the  chief  props  and  pillars  of  his 
throne,  next  to  the  sword  in  importance. 

The  popes  (renerally  supported  the  kin<;s  of  Europe  in  their 
claims  to  absolute  power,  in  their  strug<;les  with  the  barons. 
The  Pope  absolved  King  John  of  England  from  his  oath  to 
observe  and  faithfully  maintain  Mafrna  Charta;  and  al-o 
absfdved  Uenry  III.  of  England  from  a  like  oath,  to  obs^irvo  and 
maintain  the  Oxford  Articles,  adopted  in  1258,  to  reform  the 
govenniient,  and  restrain  the  absolute  power  of  the  King.* 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Catholics  bred  in  the 
United  States,  constantly  mingling  with  Protestants,  sur- 
rounded by  the  free  institutions  and  free  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  free  incjuiry,  and  become  partially  Protestant- 
ized. The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
clergy  are  very  different  in  the  United  States,  and  very  different 
also  (hince  the  French  Revolution  of  1789)  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  from  what  they  are  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Sec.  C.     Chnracfer  ami  uanrfrs  of  the  carhi  Christians,  and  the 

chomrcs  ichich  thev  ujuicnreuf. 

As  remarked  by  Gibbon,  "  Tho  Cliristians  (even  prior  to  tlio 
time  of  the  Emporor  Constantino,)  formed  a  numerous  and  dis- 
ciplined .*iocioty ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  iiniri^- 
trates  was  strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  Tlio 
loo.<te  wanderings  of  tlie  imagination  were  gradually  confined  l^y 
creeds  and  confessions  ;  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submit- 
ted to  the  public  wisdom  of  Synods  and  Councils ;  the  authority 
of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  an  i 
the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censure  nt^ 
the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  faith." 

All  this  might  be  necessary  before  the  invention  of  println^x ; 
when  the  expenses  of  obtaining  books  copied  by  hand  were  so 
great,  that  none  but  the  wealthy  and  noble  could  procure  thoiu, 
or  educate  thoir  children  ;  when  the  middling  classes  as  well  a^ 
the  poor  were  not  only  illiterate,  and  incapable  of  reading  th^ 
holy  Scriptures,  or  any  other  books,  but  unable  to  obtain  thi-m  t  » 
read  ;  when  nearly  all  instruction  was  oral,  by  preaching,  addre-v  s 
and  public  lectures,  or  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the  prie>t  , 
when  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  could  l»  •. 
obtained  only  by  a   course   of  studies  for  years,  and  was  most  i . 

♦  Vide  M.  Guizol^s  F.ssais  snr  I'Histoirc  de  France^  'MO  and  341,  an:l  S!>>- 
mondi'i  France,  tiui,  -^1)3,  and  •JDO. 
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confmod  to  tli*'  f>ri"<tlioorl  ;  whoii  tip*  p '0|»li»  cr 'n'Tully  wfn*  too 
i^rnorant  to  bo  csipahio  of  reason! nvr  iinn'h,  jin<i  w«to  r<'<|uir«^<l  to 
have  faith  without  proofs,  and  Tii<>nt;il  conviction  of  tht*  L^n^nt 
truths  of  the  Bible,  without  snfliei  ^nt  l^'urninir  and  capncity  to 
examine  and  undprstand  the  forO!»  and  •'fft'ct  of  tlio  evidences 
upon  which  tho-«e  truths  are  fonnd-d.  In  tliis  innde,  doctrin  '8 
and  nsftires  not  enjoin I'd  by  the  Scripture's,  Imt  which  arise  fr»ni 
the  condition  and  iirnorance  of  tlio  p.*opl.»,  hnv!»  be^n  son-.dit  to 
be  perpetuated  by  thi^  Pope  and  cl.-rL'y  nf  th"  (\ithrtlie  church — 
as  a  ftieans  of  kc'^pinj  the  laity  in  subj  Ttiiin,  and  in  i'pirituil 
bondage,  for  centuries  after  the  art  of  ]>rintin.r  and  tlie  diss'-mina- 
tion  of  Icarninir  hnvc  removed  th-^  cau-fs  upon  which  such 
doctrin?  and  u*»:il'"s  wrre  founded. 

Mr.  Gibb'Ui  airriin  rcniarks,  that  '*  r:iitht*iil  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  who  in  the  reijrn  of  Xj'rf>  had  pre:ich"d  the  duty  of 
unconditional  subnii^iMon,  the  Chritian-*  of  i\\o  thret»  fir'-t  ceiitn-* 
ries  pre8i?rvcd  their  consciences  pure  and  innoront  of  thi*  jr«iiit  of 
secret  conspiracy,  or  op«-»n  rebolli'Ui.*'  Whil"  tliey  rxj»ericncMl 
the  riivor  of  pMsrcutinn,  they  never  soujit  n'vcuir ',  im-  n'taliation 
of  any  kind,  but  whun  on  ?  cheok  \v  i<  ^inot'*,  tlii*y  turn  '<i  tiic 
oth«r  also.  Duiinir  all  this  period,  th'  disripii!i"  of  th»»  ciiurch, 
and  its  povornnt'-nt  and  treatment  of  ir^'.  riwn  in  'Uib  ts  wasc  jnally 
mild  and  in  accordant?  with  the  tru"  siiiijt  of  C'hrisii:iiiitv.     No 
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phynca]  punishni(>nt  was  inflicted  ;  and  n  >mo  of  any  kind,  exct'pt 
to  reprove,  inflict  the  censures  of  tli '  ehnn-li,  mu  I  to  I'xp  d  dis- 
obedi'.'nt  and  ri-fnirtory  ni'MnlKT-*.  At't  t  l\\*}  cMiV'.Tsiun  to 
Christianity  of  th«*  KnipTor  Constant i in',  in  tli '  t'iurtli  century,  and 
the  union  of  cliurch  and  stat\  and  tli  '  rliiivc'i  wa<  raist>  i  tr<>:n  a 
weak  ant]  d.-t'-ncfh."."^  condition  to  i^-i-it  jiiwi-r,  and  b.»c.i'in«  an 
arm  of  tlie  irt)ve:nincnt,  it  develo]»/  1  a  n  -w  pi-inci}h',  not  con- 
tained in  th.'  scriptun's,  nor  con'ti^t-iit  with  tli  •  sjiirit  of  Ciirisi- 
anity ;  that  is,  that  th*?  church  had  tin*  p  iw  r  t  »  iiitlirt  p'iysii-;d 
punishments,  and  cvori  to  take  lif»,  in  or  I  r  t  »  v]wi'\i  h  ■rv^'^y.  as 
well  as  to  roti.-iin  tli  ■  li^inbi'dienci'  *>\'  'u<  ni- ihIm*  s.  It  was  h;tt 
a  short  tisnc  b.'for.'  t!i  •  fictions  in  X.  e  t-h  ir  Ij  Ik'ciiii  '  n 'aily  a«i 
ambitious,  tmbuIerU.  \i  -k'nt,  po  -iiti  i  r  ;i:i  1  1,1 1  •  i  tair-:y,  in 
acconipli>hinL:  tlii'ir  i.>u.  jioscs,  as  tli  •  tai.-ri'in-  of  iio;n<*  witc.  in 
the  days  of  MaMM^i,  Syili.  .Alaik  .\n!o:iy.  iwii  An.ru'itiis  (':e-ai-. 

Gib^).i  say-i  (in  t;i  ?  XW'Il  a:i  i  W  \' ll  i .  t^i  ipt  »J>  of  th  ! 
Decline  and  VnW  .:'  tli  •  Koman Kni{iir  ■).  tliat  t  i*'  Kiiij>'r»r  1  hcii- 
dOMUs  proniul.Mt  <i  no  1 -ss  than  fifr<>  n  >  \'ri-  r< lifts  airiin^t  th- 
herciics  and  pji-rm*.,  in  the  space  of  ilt'r.'-n  yiri  s.  fr')rn  A. I).  iJ-^'> 
to  IJiJ'>.  'I  lii'HC  vdift"?  wcro  dir«*eti'.l  li  -i  :i^'ai;isi  ;inv  an  I  :dl 
hei'iitit-al  ]i]'i'acii  •;.-«  a^*  we.l  as  pa^an  pri  ns,  wito  .^^'aoiild  pre^inie 
to  teach  iLiii*  rcfj)'.ctive  tcuctd  and   npiuion> ;  secondly,  a^ain>t 
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aDj  and  all  persons  who  should  dare  to  confer,  receive,  or  pro- 
mot.i  an  heretical  ordination  :  aiul  it  was  re/isonahly  wptcted^  that 
if  the  race  of  pastors  C4)iUd  he  exfini^uisA&lj  their  helpless  jLocks 
tcuuld  be  compeUedy  by  ignorance  and  want  of  teachers  and  leaders^ 
to  return  tcUkin  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  Thirdly,  a^^ain^t 
every  eK>rt  of  asdembly,  meeting,  convention,  couferencc  or  col- 
lection of  persons,  assembled  for  religious  exercises,  or  worship, 
of  nny  kind,  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  orthodox  faith 
of  the  Catholic  church.  And  fourthly,  against  pagan  sacrifices,  and 
practices  of  divination.  The  edicts  were  generally  enforced  by 
pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  sometimes  by  exile,  and  by 
death  in  but  few  cases.  Certain  lay-heretics  were  excommunicated 
by  the  church,  and  subjected  to  some  civil  disabilities ;  none  of  the 
edicts  (according  to  Gibbon,)  subjected  laymen  to  punishment  or 
tiie  forfeiture  of  property,  for  entertaining  heretical  or  pagan 
opinions,  but  for  propagating  their  opiuions,  or  assembling  with 
others,  for  religious  exercises  and  worship.  He  says  (in  chapter 
XX  VIII.)  while  the  imperial  laws  which  prohibited  the  sacriticcs 
and  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  palace,  the 
schools,  the  army,  and  the  .senate,  were  filled  with  declared  uud 
devout  pagans ;  and  that  they  obtained  without  dibtiuction,  the 
civil  and  military  honors  of  the  empire. 

Sec.    7.      Origin  and   chamcfnr   of  Malwmetanisni^  and  of   the 

Popish  Inquisition. 

Though  it  is  true,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  bishoi)3 
of  the  church  were  charged,  tried  and  convicted  of  heresy,  aTd 
deposed  from  their  clerical  rank  and  station,  and  in  some  instaneefl 
exiled,  and  in  others  [>ut  to  death ;  yet  1  am  not  aware  that 
Christian  churches  were  ever  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  phy^ieal 
puuiahments  on  laymen,  on  account  of  their  opinions  only,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  tnese  tyrannical  laws,  and  the  practice  under  them 
in  Christian  countries,  suggested  to  Mahomet  the  first  idea  of 
propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword ;  they  probably  led  the 
way,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Inquisition  ;  which  was  fir>t 
cstablk'hed  by  the  pope  in  the  south  of  France,  about  the  yt  ar 
I2U4,  to  root  out  and  suppress  what  was  deemed  the  here>ies  ot* 
the  Albigenses. 

Mahometanism  (the  greatest  scourge  and  curse  which  ever 
afBictcd  the  huuian  family,)  arose  in  the  seventh  century.  Ma- 
homet and  his  disciples  and  successors  taught  the  two  most 
pernicious  principles,  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
morals  and  civilization,  ever  inculcated  upon  this  earth  ;  the  tiist, 
that  tlieir  religious  doctrines  should  be  propagated  and  extended  by 
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the  power  of  the  sword ;  the  second,  that  the  true  church  wore 
not  bound  to  keep  faith,  or  any  enga;;emcnts  with  heretics.  As 
the  Mahometans,  acting  upon  these  rile  principles,  extended  their 
conquests  west,  and  had  many  bloody  battles  with  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  threatened 
and  cndangorcid  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  finally  overturned 
the  eastern  Roman  empire,  the  Christians  felt  it  necessary  to  adnpt 
some  portion  of  their  treacherous  and  pernicious  policy,  in  ordtT 
to  be  able  to  meet  and  combat  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  13th  century,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  general  and  systematic  attempt  of  the 
Christian  church  to  propagate  their  doctrines  and  creeds  by  force  ; 
by  u:<iog  physical  punishment  to  compel  laymen  to  renounce  their 
religious  opinions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
church,  and  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  orthodox  opinions 
of  the  day.  Many  centuries  previously,  Mahomet  had  taught  his 
followers  the  duty  of  extirpating  idolatry,  and  propagating  their 
doctrines  and  creeds  by  force,  and  of  putting  to  the  sword  all 
persons  in  their  power  who  would  not  receive  and  adopt  tbem,  or 
pay  tribute  as  vassuls. 

The  supreme  court  of  Inquif^ition  was  established  in  Spain  in 
1478  ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  Geography  (published  in  1793), 
that,  ^^  besides  the  supreme  court  of  luquisition  at  3Iadrid,  there 
are  eighteen  inferior  tribunals  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  which  entertain  a  numerous  host  of  spies,  or  fami- 
liars, amounting  to  about  20,000  persons,  who,  on  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  heresy,  denounce  persons  of  every  condition,  sex  and 
age." 

It  is  estimated  in  I^rande^s  Kncyclopcxdia  of  Science  and  Art, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  ln({uisition  in  Spain, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  no  less  than  340,000 
persons  had  been  punished  by  those  tribunals  in  that  country,  of 
whom  nearly  32,000  were  burnt.  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  also 
established  in  several  of  the  states  of  Italy,  in  Portugal,  and  somo 
other  countries. 

In  the  14th  century,  statutes  were  enacted  in  England,  author- 
iiing  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution  by  the  barbarous 
practice  of  burning,  of  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy  in  matters 
of  religion.  These  and  similar  statutes  were  in  force  in  England 
for  about  two  centuries ;  and  during  the  short  but  bloody  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  several  hundred  persons  were  burned  in  pursuance 
of  them.  Such  were  the  intolerant  opinions  then  prevailing,  in 
all  Catholic,  as  well  as  Mahometan  countries. 

The  supremo  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  power  was 
Tested  in  Mahomet  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  his  successors,  the 
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Cali^lifl,  after  \m  dcith.  The  Koran  iDCulcatcs  but  one  siii;^lo 
virtue,  that  of  abstincQco  from  the  use  of  wine  and  in  toxical  in  tr 
driulu ;  and  allows  the  followers  of  the  prophet  four  wives,  as 
many  ooncubinos  as  they  cau  support,  and  the  indulgence  of  almost 
every  other  appetite  of  the  flt\sh,  and  of  every  passion  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  ambitious  mind.  They  were  ordered  to  propa<Tato  his 
di^ctrines  with  the  sword ;  allowed  to  plunder  all  heretics,  inA 
every  country  which  they  could  subjugate  ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  sensual  paradise  were  promiifod  to  all  his  devoted  followers,  mA 
to  all  who  should  die  or  be  iflain  in  attempting  to  spread  his  rcli;ri- 
ous  doctrines.  The  ambition  for  power,  military  glory,  and  C'li- 
quest,  of  his  followers,  as  well  as  their  avarice,  and  their  licen- 
tious appetites  and  passions,  were  all  gratified  by  their  wars,  coti- 
i|uests,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  plunder,  and  to  take 
captives.  It  Ls  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  such  a  system  of  reli^'iou, 
and  of  civil  and  military  government  united,  should  be  rapidly 
extended,  and  more  particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  the  ap- 
petites are  strong,  and  the  passions  ardent. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  under  the  Emperor  Cou- 
ijtantine — the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced  by  it — the  attempt 
to  establish  by  law,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  reli- 
gious worship  ;  and  the  practice  of  depo:sing  and  banishing  bi.sho])^ 
for  alleged  ho re.sy;  excited  faction,  insurrections,  mobs,  murder.'*, 
and  terrible  masi>acres,  by  the  multitude.  Muhometauism  overrun 
about  half  of  the  Christian  world,  and  these  di2<sensions  aiuuiig 
Christians  are  assigned  by  Mosheim  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hisluy, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  its  progress,  lie  ^ays,  ''  To  tlie.-e 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mahometauism,  wo  may  add  the  biuer 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  theChri^ti.iu 
sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Xestorians,  Mutychians,  and  M)uo- 
physites  ;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  east  wiih 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  euormitie!«,  as  rendered 
the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  We  might  add  hero, 
that  the  Mouophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  ap^aiudt 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most 
injurious  treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  couque.st  of  seve- 
ral provinces,  into  which  the  religion  of  Mahomot  was  afterwards 
introduced."* 

8lc.  8.      On  Fatalism  J  and  its  infiutncc  on  the  Mahometan  cha- 
racter. 

The  doctrines  of  fatalism  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  had  also 
a  very  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet, 
and  increased  their  military  power,  by  inspiring  them  with  the 

•  See  Rees  and  also  Dobson's  Encyclop^-rdia,  title,  Mahometanisra. 
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ardor  niid  lea]  of  fanaliciMii.  Thft  dnctrinc  of  fatali'm,  fate  or 
dosiiny, as  geDcrallj'  understood,  implies  that  tlie  operations  of  tho 
liuman  mind,  aa  ircll  as  itie  action  and  chan;r<'s  "f  all  tnalcrial 
tliinjTH,  are  j;OTi'rtied  bj  a  cliuiii  of  natural  pauscn,  which  act  wiih 
perfect  uniformity,  and  produce  effu'Cts  wliich  follow  each  other 
from  absolute  accesMity  ;  and  that  no  human  bcin^  can  tut^rnipt 
their  conoi-ctioD,  or  avert  their  cSecta.  It  teaches  that  the  IJiicnaa 
iiiiod  i»  utterly  powerless,  and  can  neither  originate  any  aciinn  or 
idi'a,  nor  give  any  direction  or  guidance  to  iia  own  action  ;  but  is 

'rely  directed  and  governed  by  external  causes  operating  upon 
ind  that  every  idi.-a  existing  in  the  mind  at  any  time,  mast 
liave  been  suggested  by  soiuo  external  cause,  (See  Sec.  8  of 
chap.  I.)  It  thus  inculcaien  the  absolute  necessity  as  well  as 
duly  uf  subiiiLNiLon  and  obedience  to  every  impulse  of  appetite, 
and  to  every  idle  ihou^bl,  opinion,  and  passion,  under  the  Ix-tief 
that  they  piooi'cd  fiom  natural  couacs,  from  the  fixed  and  uniform 
laws  of  God,  or  of  fate,  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  As  falali:jls  arc  inclined  to  follow  all  the  impulses  of 
pas^ioQ  and  appetite,  and  all  the  idle  thoughts  and  whiws  of  tlie 
niiud,  us  indieaiions  uf  fate  which  they  cannot  resist,  they  arc  not 
iiiueb  iiielini'd  to  daily  labor,  and  to  follow  any  regular  Industrie 
pursuit,  for  tbo  reason  that  labor  and  industry  arc  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  passions  and  impuUcs  of  the  mind.  Such  «  procera 
is  too  Aov  anil  tedious  to  be  agreeable  ;  the  mind  reji^ots  it,  and 
dm-s  not  dwell  upon  it ;  and  heneo  they  do  not  often  f^t  the  im- 
pression, that  it  is  their  fate  to  improve  their  condition  by  the 
toils  of  daily  iudustry. 

M'ars,  plunder,  ei)rji(ue>ts,  games  of  ehance,  gambling  of  every 
Bpceics,  and  g.-nsual  iiidulgunecs,  are  more  E;eueral1y  suggested  to 
the  mind,  bceause  mure  exciting,  tha^i  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil ; 
and  hence  these  pursuits  enlisted  the  passions  of  the  Mahometan 
fatalists,  aud  tlicy  followed  the  impuUe  of  these  pas^iou^  from  k 
scn:ie  of  duty,  in  suinc  measure,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  believing 
them  eeriaiu  iu<licatious  of  the  hand  of  fate,  which  they  could 
not  rcalst,  and  must  obey.  Hence  they  plunged  into  battle  with- 
out any  fear  of  danger,  under  the  beliiif  that  they  were  subject  to 
fate,  and  could  not  alter  their  destiny,  or  shorten  their  days  by 
I'Xposuie  to  danger,  and  that  if  it  was  their  fate  to  fall  in  battle, 
lliey  Ahould  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  sensual  paradise. 

bueh  frehngs  and  principles  of  I'auatieiscu  had  as  much  influ- 
ence as  any  doctrines  of  the  Kurau  upon  (he  character,  habits, 
and  military  success  of  the  Mahometans.  It  made  them  fearleta, 
UiTce,  and  energeiio  Holdiera,  tliirstiug  fur  plunder  j  but  indolent, 
inert,  i(uiet  and  inefficient  ciiiiuns,  content  to  live  in  idleneso, 
UjHin  tne  scanty  toeuu  doled  out  to  them  by  the  tuai  of  bi». 
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H<*nco  they  bccanif*  puccossful  warriors  and  conquorors  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  indolence,  every  country  which  b'?camr»  sub- 
ject to  their  doniioioD,  soon  lanirui.sh<*d,  and  dt'clin<^d  in  the  arts, 
pn>ductive  luda^^try,  and  population  ;  and  since  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  gained  tho  ascendency  over  the  Saracens  in  the  14th  and 
l')th  ccDturies,  they  have  exhibited  a  still  prrcator  degree  of  indo- 
lence, and  an  influence  much  more  destructive  and  pernicious  than 
the  Arabs. 

Sec.  9.  Origin  and  character  of  the  sect  of  Mormons. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mormons  of  our  own  country, 
we  ^all  witness  a  people  who  profess  to  b«  pov»»rncd  by  sp  (Mat 
revelations  from  tho  Deitv,  made  from  time  lo  time,  and  bv  thi 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  manifested  in  many  respocts  a 
Fpirit  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Mahometans  ;  thouirh  much  less 
honorable  and  honest,  than  has  been  generally  exhibited  by  both 
Saracens  and  Turks. 

Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  Mormonism,  before  and  when  he 
commenced  his  impostures,  resided  at  the  vilLiiro  of  Palmyra,  in 
the  county  of  Wayne  and  state  of  New  Vork.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  bar-rooms,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  indo- 
lence and  scheming  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  very  litth^  int«*lli- 
pence,  was  coarse  in  his  manners,  without  expansion  of  mind,  ele- 
vation of  thought,  or  dignity  of  character  ;  and  finally  became  a 
drunkard. 

About  the  year  IS'io  he  obtained  a  manuscript,  containing  the 
reveries  of  a  half-deranged  clergyman.  From  this  he  manufac- 
tured the  Mormon  bible,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  as  con- 
taining a  series  of  revelations  njade  to  him  by  the  Deity,  liy 
this  imposition,  he  deceived  many  persons,  and  formed  the  soot 
bince  known  as  Mormons 

The  town  or  city  of  Nauvoo,  in  Hiinois,  was  built  by  tho  Mor- 
mons. It  became  a  den  of  adulterers  and  thieves,  who 
emerged  from  the  city,  plundered  the  surroundinir  country,  and 
on  their  return  were  secreted  and  protected  by  their  brethren, 
and  shielded  from  punisliment.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  b^ 
deluded  with  the  same  religious  fanaticism  as  the  Mahometans, 
that  it  was  right  to  plunder  infidels  and  heretics. 

They  had  been  driven  out  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  alleged  misconduct  and  crimes,  b'foro  they  built 
Nauvoo  ;  and  the  depredations  charged  upon  then)  finally  enraged 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  to  such  a  degree,  that  Joe  Smih  was 
killed  by  a  mob  in  lS4t>,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  the  ^tate  of 
Illinois  by  force.     It  is   to  be  hoped  that  their  sufFeriugs  have 
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taught  tlieui  a  salutary  moral  lesson,  wbich  may  bo  of  poruinuciit 
xiHi^  to  them  in  their  new  homes  in  the  desert. 

The  case  of  the  Mormons  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  human  ntind  to  8upcr>titi(m  and  to  credulity  in  reli- 
gioiw  matters,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Like  Mahomc- 
tanism,  it  is  presented  as  an  example  of  the  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Olf    THE    MODE,    MEANS    AND    INFLUENCES    BY    WHICH    INDIVIDU- 
ALS   AND    NATIONS  ARE    GOVERNED THE    CAUSES    AND    CHIKP 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    DESPOTISM,    AND    OF     FREEDOM     AND      INDK- 

PCNDENCE THE     DIFFERENT     FORMS    OF    GOVERNMENT,    THEIR 

ORIGIN  AND  EFFECTS AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POLITICAL  PAR- 
TIES, OF  OUR  MODE  OF  ELECTIONS,  AND  OF  CERTAIN  COM- 
BINATIONS   AND    ASSOCIATIONS   OF   MEN. 

Sec.  1.     On  the  mode  and  influences  by  which  individuals  and 

nations  are  governed. 

GovernmentH  are  instituted  to  protect  men's  rights  ;  among 
which  arc  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Nations  ever  have  hem, 
and  ever  must  be  tjoverned  by  and  throun^h,  some  of  the  followiri.^ 
means  and  influences. — First  of  intellect  and  intellifrcnco. — Soeoii'l- 
ly,  of  associatioa  and  ort^anization. — Thirdly,  of  usage,  custom, 
and  precedent ;  which  may  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances, 
but  were  moulded  into  form  by  the  first  intellects  of  the  countr}-. 
Fourthly,  of  opinions  and  principles,  which  have  been  conceive  d 
and  formed  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation,  thouiih  generally 
suggested  by  circumstances  and  self-interest. — Fifthly,  by  fear, 
superstition  and  prejudice.     And  lastly,  by  force. 

Some  suppose  that  nations  are  governed  by  physical  force,  by 
standiog  armies ;  but  what  is  it  that  governs  the  armies,  collects 
the  means  of  their  support,  and  uses  them  as  the  means  of  tr<)v- 
enuDg  and  oppressing  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  Did  the  British 
Queens,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  the  present  Queen  Victoria, 
govern  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  by  force  ?  An  army 
without  an  intellectual  head  to  govern  it,  is  always  powerless, 
and  soon  crumbles  to  pieces. 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  the  mass  of  mankind,  whose 
minds  are  uncultivated,  are  governed  mostly  by  imitation  and 
habit ;  but  in  the  more  complicated  affairs  of  government  and 
religion,  they  are  governed  by  custom,  usage,  public  opinion,  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  talented  and  ambitious 
men  of  the  state.  Public  opinion  has  been  the  most  power tiil 
agent  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  in  exercising  dominion  over 
the  human  mind.  And  how  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  It  partly 
arises  from  the  customs,  usages  and  institutions  of  the  country  ; 
bal  is  it  not  mostly  originated  by  the  leading  minds  and  master 
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Spirits  of  the  nation,  wlio  tbns  form  ax  well  89  frmde  tbe  pablic 
mind,  and  often  introduce  principles,  which  coaWc  a  class  of  men 
to  lead  and  govern  the  masj<  of  the  people  for  centuries  ?  Look 
at  the  principles  of  Confucius  of  China,  of  Zoroaster  of  Persia,  of 
Aristotle  and  Lycurgus  of  Greece,  of  Mahomet  of  Arabia,  and 
their  effects  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  aiding  certain  classos 
in  {j^overning  and  keeping  in  subjection,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Look  also  at  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  of  hereditary 
political  power,  which  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  goveming^ 
Europe,  and  subjecting  the  mass  of  the  pc<>ple  to  arbitrary  power^ 
and  oppression  fur  more  than  ten  centuries.  Look  at  the  fact^ 
that  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the  earth,  nntil  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  wore  governed  either  by  kings,  military  chieftains, 
priests,  or  by  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind.  All  »a?age  and  bar- 
barous tribes  have  been  governed  by  chiefs  or  princes,  usoally 
elected  for  life,  on  account  of  their  talents,  or  some  superiority. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  cau^ses  and  instruments  of  despotism — and  ofliberif 

and  independence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  tendency  of  political  power 
is  to  escape  from  the  many  to  the  few.  This  L»  literally  true  in 
all  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  arc  uneducated,  and 
ignorant.  But  more  properly  speaking,  power  and  property  also 
escape  from  the  simple,  ignorant  and  indolent,  to  the  cunning, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  industrious.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  the 
indolent  are  generally  poor,  and  their  poverty  arises  from  natural 
causes.  By  reason  of  their  ignorance,  they  cannot  make  their 
labor  very  productive,  nor  can  they  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have  ;  and  they  are  often  improvident  also.  They  generally 
consume  all  their  earnings,  lay  up  nothing  for  the  future,  and 
thus  acouujulate  no  capital,  and  therefore  necessarily  remain  poor. 
While  ecclesinstical  governments  and  superstitions  hive  been  the 
principal  instruments  of  despotism  in  all  ages,  ignorance  has  been 
the  sole  condition  which  h^is  invited  and  fed  to  it.  Even  military 
despotism  has  never  been  very  permanent,  without  the  aid  and 
support  of  an  united  priesthood. 

It  is  imposisible  for  an  ignorant  multitude  to  be  guided  by  the 
reasoning,  and  the  indcpend'^nt  action  of  their  own  minds ;  and 
they  must  be,  and  are  excited  to  action,  anil  guided  by  leaders  of 
more  iut^llig.'nce,  talents  and  cunning  than  they  themselves 
possess.  Even  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  republican  glory,  wia 
in  .some  nu'U.»<ure  an  aristocracy ;  the  right  of  suflfi-agj  and  of 
citizenship  being  very  limit<id,  nearly  ail  the  bb  )ring  classes 
being  slaves  ;  a  few  leaders  at  ail  times  controlled  the  republic  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  he  ruled  Athens  with  more  power 
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tlian  half  tlic  Ina^  of  Europe  poss'^ss  at  tins  day.  Tlie  plohoinnsr, 
or  popular  |»arty  of  ancient  RoniP,  in  the  days  of  the  rcpul)lio, 
were  Hkewise  •^vcrncd  by  tal»>nted,  ambitious,  cunnini^  party 
leaders,  fmch  as  the  Gracchi,  Mariu'?,  Pompcy,  and  Julias 
CiBur,aiid  not  'by  the  indopendent  operations  of  their  own  niind^ 

But  the  adage^  that  the  tendency  of  power  is  to  escape  from 
the  many  to  the  feWjdo'^s  not  apply  to  states  and  countries  wh-^ro 
all  the  people  enjoy  the  advantaori^s  of  a  common  school  educa- 
lion,  and  have  leanied  to  read  and  write,  and  the  nature  and  xi^ri 
■of  numbere :  There  knowledge  is  universally  diffused  by  means  of 
"the  press,  and  by  popular  preaching  in  their  mother  ton^ruo  ;  nnd 
where  the  people  are  free  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  porson,  and  enjoy 
ibc  means,  as  well  astbe  liberty,  of  readiujoc  and  thinkinpr  f  >r  thorn- 
selves.  The  ictellects  of  such  a  people  are  always  active ;  they 
arc  generally  intelligent,  ambitious,  industrious,  and  entorpri^in'j; ; 
and  their  mindt;  are  -filled  with  schemes  and  projects  to  rais(^ 
ifaemselves  to  distinction  and  wealth.  Such  a  ]>eoplo  can  seldom 
be  inflneneed  by  autliorlty,  or  mana^d  by  party  leaders,  in  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  matters  ;  but  each  one  seems  to  be  £jovernod 
by  the  independent  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  relios  upon 
bis  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  cannot  perceive  any  defects  in  his 
own  reas'ining,  he  is  apt  to  conceive  that  he  can  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  others  have  fallen,  and  that  liis  intellect  is  superior  to 
■almost  all  others,  until  SLd  experience  oft'.?n  teaches  him  his  mis- 
take, and  the  folly  of  his  lefty  ambition. 

There  is  no  dan;»er  of  each  a  people  b'^ing  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  leaderc,  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  contrary  ;  they  are 
apt  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  thimis  >lvos ;  and  to  puy  too 
little  heed  to  the  opinions  end  cxperionce  of  others,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  aged,  and  the  lessons  of  lii.^tor}'.  Th'*y  are  almost 
all  too  great  to  recognix)  the  supr»riority  of  others,  or  to  follow 
them  as  leaders.  The  only  re:>traint  upon  individuals  ari'j'S  from 
public  opinion,  aesociatiouK,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and 
public  opinion  is  nothing  mor«  than  the  general  sense  of  the  whole 
-conimuBity,  except  so  fir  ag  .it  may  be  pervert  h1  by  assocrintions, 
and  party  combinations.  Huth  a  poople  may  therefore  be  triily 
said  to  govern  thcmselvos  ;  in  is  much  as  each  on  >  helps  to  m  ike 
the  lawii,  and  to  form  the  puVlic  opinion,  by  whicli  thi^y  are  g  )v- 
emcd.  TAe  only  rrstrainf  ujnn  f/icir  poirers  of  self-gorernmnify 
arises  from  party  comhinatiuiu  otul  n$$ncintions^  to  form  nnd  oin- 
trol  public  t*pinum,  UKfl  ihc  fWirr  frumJasc;  and  suoh  is  the 
vicioas  organization  of  our  elective  system,  the  majority  only  of 
each  election  district  buiug  represented,  and  the  minority  entirely 
disfraochised,  that  men  who  spuru  the  dictation  of  party  leaders, 
are  compelled  to  subnJt  to  the  dictation   of  party  combination*', 
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or  run  the  bazard  of  defeating  the  obj^^cts  they  are  most  ftnxions 
U^  promote.  In  those  party  combinations,  principh?  is  frequently 
an  obi-tacle  to  success,  everythini»  is  controlled  by  management^ 
barirain,  intrigue,  false  professions,  and  promises;  whereby  talent 
an<l  character  are  often  overlooked,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  men  who  arc  active,  cunning  politicians,  elevated  to  place 
and  power. 

Slc.  3.  Democracy  defined.     It  canrwt  he  sustained  in  its  puriiffy 

among  a  very  ignorant  people, 

A  pure  democracy  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  government  in 
whiel)  all  tho  adult  males  of  the  community  have  eqanl  political 
rights,  and  equal  political  power,  and  participate  equally  in  the 
practical  business  and  administration  of  the  government  in  all  its 
branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches,  where  each  distinct 
body  of  worshippers  constitute  an  independent  church  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  being  few  in  numbers,  and  the  subject  and  proper 
jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  government  being  very  limited,  such 
a  system  and  form  of  government  can  be  carried  into  effect ;  but 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  when  applied  to  a  state  or  a  country. 
But  if  a  representative  <lemocracy,  instead  of  a  pure  democracy, 
is  intended,  and  every  one  is  to  have  equal  political  rights,  and 
equal  political  power,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect, 
06  each  man  has  the  same  nVht  as  his  neidibor  to  hold  office 
witliout  any  regard  to  character,  or  qualification,  all  officers  should 
be  elected  by  lot,  as  jurors  are,  and  as  many  officers  in  Athens 
were,  and  not  by  choice  and  favoritism ;  and  no  man  should  be 
elected  to,  or  hold  office  more  than  one  year,  until  all  his  fellow 
citizens  have  had  their  turn,  and  the  circle  of  rotation  is  com- 
pleted. And  in  legislation,  the  representative  should  be  bound 
in  all  eases  by  the  will  of  the  electors  of  his  representative  dis- 
trict, and  all  laics  should  he  a  compound  of  the  opinions  and  vUls 
of  oU  the  electors  of  the  state  or  nation  ;  so  that  the  opinions  of  each 
and  every  elector  should  hare  precisely  the  same  amount  of  inftutncc 
xipnn  the  legislation  and  government  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
theory  in  its  exact  length  and  breadth,  without  detracting  from, 
or  adding  to  it,  one  jot  or  tittle. 

'riiis  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  if  all  men  were  virtuous,  pos- 
sessed crjual  talents  and  ctjual  learning,  intelligence,  and  ability, 
or  were  in>pircd  by  the  l)eity  with  ecjiml  wisdom  and  goodness,  it 
uii^'lil  be  equally  beautiful  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory.  But  let 
us  look  to  ^ueh  countries  as  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Ucpublics,  whore  but  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  Dot  a  tenth 
j»art  of  the  people  can  cither  read,  write,  or  have  a  knowledgo  of 
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niinibers  ;  and  a  ninch  smaller  niimbor  still,  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  history,  law,  or  the  science  of  government ;  and  wbore 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  under  the  influence  of  the  cler<ry,  tho 
great  land-holders  and  men  of  wealth,  and  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  the  government.  How  can  an  ignorant  mnltitude  who 
hare  no  definite  opinions  upon  matters  of  government,  have  an 
equal  influence  in  legislation,  and  administering  the  government, 
with  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes,  who  think  for  them,  and 
control  them  ?  How  can  the  laws  of  the  country  be  a  compound 
of  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  no  opinions  on  such  subjects  ? 
If  this  is  impossible,  on  what  is  based  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
instruction ;  of  the  right  of  constituents  to  instruct  their  reprcscn- 
UtiTCii  ^  Or  is  all  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided  by  party  combina- 
tions and  party  machinery,  whereby  party  leaders  in  conventions 
and  assemblies  of  the  people,  prepare  and  introduce  resolutions, 
addresses,  &o.,  &o.,  and  have  the  people  without  understanding 
them,  adopt  them  as  their  own  } 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  tho  mass  of  a  people  who  are  illitcrato 
and  ignorant,  to  have  a  real  and  substantial  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  legislation,  and  tho  administration  of  the  govurunient ; 
they  may  have  an  apparent  and  nominal  participation,  but  a 
nominal  one  only.  They  may  have  a  nominal  power  c<|ual  to  tlmt 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  educated  classes  who  form  their  opin- 
ions, but  it  cannot  be  real.  IIow  indispensably  necessary,  tLorc- 
fore,  that  in  a  republican  form  of  govcinmcnt,  all  the  pcoph* 
should  have  at  least  a  common  school  education ;  have  their  minds 
improved  and  expanded  by  reading  and  gtnoral  intelligence,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  Intellect^  tnUnl^ 
cunnings  activity  and  energy^  ever  hiivey  and  ever  trill  govc/Ji  the 
trorid  :  no  matter  what  i he  form  of  government y  t/ie  result  icill  be 
the  same  J  if  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  the  groat 
protestant  reformation,  no  government  ever  exbted  except  that  of 
Athens,  which  had  even  the  forms  of  democracy  ;  all  mankind 
were  subjected  to  the  monarchical  and  aii.stocratio  forms  of  «rov- 
crnment,  or  to  combinations  of  tho  two,  with  some  popular  ele- 
ments infused.  Sparta  had  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of 
the  elements  of  a  military  monarchy,  and  a  military  und  landed 
aristocracy,  slightly  tinctured  with  democrac}-.  Tho  government 
of  Athens  was  a  compound  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  whieh 
the  greatest,  most  talented,  and  (nmning  leader  or  lf»aders,  usually 
convtituted  either  a  dictator  or  an  oligarchy.  About  four-liulis 
of  tho  people  of  Sparta  and  Athens  wore  slaves,  destitute  of  all 
power,  and  divested  of  all  civil  rights.     In  thl<  age  of  democratic 
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equality  nad  universal  RufTiairi*,  it  sounds  very  much  likn  nriiito- 
craey  to  vcet  all  tbe  palilical  power  of  tlie  State  la  one  fifth  part 
of  the  adult  males,  as  iros  tfae  cose  ia  AthcoN. 

Sec.  4.  Arutoeracy  defined,  and  the  cAaracter  and  itifiueiKt  of 
the  different  datsei  ttattd. 

Let  us  analyie  the  term  arislneraej,  and  see  irbat  are  its  charac- 
teristics. In  apcakrng  of  the  aristocracy,  we  usually  mean  a  clas* 
of  persons,  po^seiiscd  of  powers,  rank,  or  pririlcgca,  not  possent^d 
by  the  niB»H  of  the  people.  Any  characteristic  or  quality,  ezeppt 
mere  pliysical  strength  or  activity,  which  dis  tin  Irishes  an  indivi- 
dual froii),  and  by  which  he  greatly  czcela,  the  mass  of  the  cotn- 
mnnity  in  which  he  resides,  and  whieh  f^ves  him  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  soeiety,  is  a  mark  of  ariatoeracy ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  of  this  superiority  and  influence  constitutes  the  rcry 
casenee  of  aratocraey  itself.  According  to  this  view  of  the  fvSi- 
jeet,  it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  first,  the  arix- 
tocraey  of  official  power  and  station,  including  military  and  naval 
officers ;  secondly,  the  great  property  holders,  or  heads  of  families 
of  \vtffi  posRcssions,  who  in  ancient  days  in  western  Asia  were 
called  Patriarehfl,  at  Rome  Patricians,  and  in  Europe  dating  lhi> 
middle  aees  Barons  ;  those  are  the  aristocracy  of  wealth :  thirdiv, 
tbe  racmocrs  of  the  learned  profe^iions,  engineers,  and  profea- 
monal  teachers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  conslilutc 
the  aristocracy  of  order  or  profession  :  fourthly,  men  of  great 
talents  and  witidoro,  who  wield  a  great  influence  over  the  public 
mind  while  in  private  stations,  may  be  eallt^d  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect;  fifthly,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  hereditary  rank: 
Knd  sixthly,  the  aristocracy  of  fashion.  Official  power  and  station, 
talents,  wealth,  and  scientific  and  profus-iionol  knowledge,  have, 
in  every  age  and  country,  confcrrcl  on  tlieir  possessors  rank  and 
influence  ;  and  elevated  thciu  above  the  body  of  the  people. 
These  several  kinds  of  aristocracy  seem  to  be  natural  and  ma- 
Toidable,  for  they  exLit  in  every  eiviliicd  country,  let  the  form  of 
government  lie  whatever  it  may.  In  as  much  as  wealth,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  descends  from  parents  to  children,  the  arLstncracy 
of  wealth  is  in  nome  mi'a.iure  hiTcditary  j  but  the  idea  of  here- 
ditary- power  and  official  station,  as  well  as  hereditary  rank,  seems 
to  an  Atiierican  repuhliean,  lik<<  an  absurdity 

I'liero  may  also  bo  reckoned  uiauy  subdivisions  of  sristoeracy. 
The  <'^ari  iif  gnrernmeiil  way  be  diruled  inlii  a  dvil  and  miVi/nry 
arislmrani  ;  and  the  pottetiOTS  i-f  iceallh,  into  a  landtd  or  fea4al. 
a  eonmerctn/,  a  tMiiiifacturing,and  a  monied  arittocraof.  Every 
gpcoics  of  aristocracy  conferred  by  election  or  appointmeat,  or  ac- 
quired by  tho  exertions  of  the  individual,  is  oa  STidenoe  of  snpo- 
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rior  ability  or  acqairemcnts.  But  persons  who  are  cradled  in 
luxury,  bred  in  indolence,  and  acqaire  their  rank  and  station  by 
descent,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own,  are  generally  proud, 
indolent,  and  inefficient ;  and  often  thoughtless,  and  deyoted  to 
frivolous  amusements. 

A  military  spirit,  military  enterprise,  wars  and  conquests,  tend 
to  exercise  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  man  ;  liut 
unfortunately  they  foster  the  animal  passions  and  appetites,  and 
leave  the  moral  faculties  to  languish  and  decline ;  while  all  his 
fiusulties  are  exerted  to  consume  and  destroy  the  products  of  indus- 
try, instead  of  increasing  them.  Wars  exhaust  a  nation,  hy 
destroying  human  life,  as  well  as  consuming,  dissipating,  and 
destroying  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  three  fold 
tendency,  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization, 
and  to  injure  and  degrade  the  human  family.  The  increased 
wealth  of  Home  under  the  republic,  during  several  centuries,  aro>-e 
mostly  from  conquest  and  plunder ;  but  when  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  changed  by  Augustus  Csosar  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  from  war, 
conquest  and  plunder,  to  the  useful  arts,  and  productive  iodu.stry, 
the  Itoman  people,  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  iucroa.st'<l 
in  numbers,  comforts,  and  wealth,  under  a  monarchy  nearly  ahs<)- 
lute,  more  rapidly  than  during  any  former  period  of  their  history  ; 
though  they  suffered  during  several  intervals  of  that  period,  the 
severest  tyranny.  A  purely  njilitary  aristocracy  is  not  thori'f»>re 
favorable  to  improvement,  cither  in  population,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth,  or  civilization. 

It  has  been  shown,  on  treatinsj  of  the  Priesthood  and  EeL*ltv-i- 
astical  government,  that  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  ot't«  n 
restrains  the  human  mind,  and  holds  it  in  perfect  bondatn*  ;  and 
thereby  jiaralyzes  the  energies  of  the  mind,  cheeks  and  de{)n  ssis 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  prevents  men  from  niukini; 
discoveries  in  natural  science  and  inventions  in  meehanisni,  and 
hence  checks  them  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  in  civili- 
sation. It  seems  certain  to  my  mind  that  the  tyranny  of  thr  rr'-'t-- 
siastUal  aristucrncy  of  the  rhurchy  after  it  teas  united  icith  the  Irm- 
porni  potcer  of  the  empire j  ami  the  religious  persecutions  and  wars 
gratrinff  out  of  the  schisms  in  the  church  during  the  4/A,  f)///,  and 
CM  centuries,  had  as  much  influence  in  depressing  the  spirit  cf  the 
Jtiomun  people y  ami  causing  the  decline  ami  fall  of  the  empire,  as 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  an/l  the  pourer  and  corruptions  of  the. 
Pretorian  guards  and  standing  armies. 

A  landed  aristoeracy  is  generally  stable,  has  very  little  tendency 
to  change  or  injprovtmient,  and  is  not  very  favorable  to  progress 
in   pojiulafi'jn,  wealth,  or  civilization.      Poland  affords  the    bist 
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specimen  in  the  annals  of  historj,  of  the  tendency  and  effecU  of  a 
landed  aristocraoj,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  country ;  Poland 
always  was  poor  and  weak,  as  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture must  be.  Ireland  affords  an  example  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  based  on  the  use  of 
the  metals  ;  they  prepare  and  fit  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture, 
for  use  and  for  commerce  ;  and  the  chief  propulsive  energies  and 
progressive  teTtdencies' of  any  and  every  modern  na4ion^  consist  in 
its  mechanical^  mining  and  manufacturing  industry^  and  Us  com" 
merce.  These  departments  of  industry  lead  to  inquiry,  mental 
activity  and  independence,  enterprise,  useful  inventions,  discover- 
ies, and  to  an  increase  of  productive  industry,  and  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  increase  wealth  and  capital  more  rapidly  than  agri- 
culture, or  even  success  in  conquest  and  military  plunder ;  and 
hence  they  soon  form  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy, 
which  usually  comprises  great  ability,  and  is  highly  fiivorable 
to  progressive  improvement  and  civilization,  and  to  increase  in 
productive  industry,  wealth,  population,  and  civil  liberty.  These 
great  departments  of  industry  are  almost  inseparably  connected, 
and  if  we  except  mining,  neidier  has  ever  flourished  much  in  any 
country,  without  the  others  ;  nor  have  they  ever  flourished  where 
personal  rights  were  not  tolerably  well  secured  ;  and  where  they 
nave  flourished  most,  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree 
of  civil  liberty.  In  proportion  as  they  have  increased  in  import- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  power  of  the 
people  have  increased. 

Thou<;h  the  government  of  ancient  Tyre  was  nominally  a 
monarchy,  yet  the  chief  power  ^  after  ally  was  wielded  by  the  com- 
mercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Carthage^  Venice j  Genoa y 
Fiorcncey  a*id  Holland^  were,  all  governed  by  commercial  and  manu- 
facluring  aristocracieSy  with  more  or  less  popular  element Sy  for 
centurieSy  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their  existence. 
Though  the  citizens  of  Athens  disdained  manual  labor,  yet  by 
means  mostly  of  their  slaves,  they  carried  on  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures  and  commerce  to  a  very  great  extent ;  which  gave 
tone  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people  ;  and  is  the  principal 
n'uson  of.  the  great  development  of  the  Athenian  mind  in  the  fine 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  the  popular  character  of  their  govemuicut. 
While  Sparta  was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  ndlitary  and 
landed  aristocmcy,  and  made  no  progress  in  civilization,  or  in  any 
tLiu<;  but  the  art  of  war. 

During  the  dark  ages,  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Europe  was 
almost  nominal,  and  the  people  were  ruled  with  a  rod  of  irony  by  a 
triple  aristocracy ;  the  crclesiasticaly  the  military  and  the  landed  ; 
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ike  iwo  loiter  species  leing  Uendcd  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say^  which  of  the  thru  M>as  the  most  unfeeling^ 
oppressive,  and  tyrannical.  This  period  was  marked  by  scenes 
aimost  constant,  of  wars  public  and  priTate,  wagod  by  kings, 
barons,  popes,  bishops,  and  individual  adventurers ;  by  plunder, 
pillage,  robberies,  piracies,  confiscations,  excommunications,  inter- 
dicts, and  every  species  of  violence,  oppression,  and  human  suf- 
lering;  while  the  mechanic  arts  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
mano&ctures  and  commerce  scarcely  had  any  existence. 

The  f^vemments  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American 
States,  have  been  nominally  republican  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  adult  males  ;  but  as  very  few  can  either  read  or  write,  or 
have  any  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  government,  the  whole 
power  is  suhstanttaily  ej^erdsed  by  a  triple  aristocracy  ;  the  popish 
elergyy  the  military  officers,  and  the  wealthy  land-holders.  The 
mecluuiio  arts,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
mining  has  declined,  and  those  countries  are  very  little  if  any 
more  prosperous  than  they  were  while  under  the  government  of 
Viceroys  from  Spain. 

Rome  during  the  republic,  nearly  five  hundred  years,  was  gov- 
erned mostly  by  the  Senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  and  compose^l  of  several  grades  of  aristocracy ; 
wulitary  and  official,  arul  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  a  nd  taJetU.  The 
Consuls,  Prctora,  and  some  other  high  officers,  who  wore  cIiosimi 
annually  by  the  people,  were  thenceforward  Senators  for  life, 
unless  degraded  on  account  of  misconduct  ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Senate  was  filled  up  by  the  Censors,  from  the  most 
talented,  distinguished,  and  woallhy  citizens  of  Home.  The  office 
of  Senator  was  strictly  elective,  and  not  hereditary;  an  elocti(»n 
to  a  few  of  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  offices  by  the  people, 
was  equivalent  to  an  election  to  tlie  Senate  for  life,  after  the  tiT- 
mination  of  the  annual  magistracy ;  and  no  one  was  eligible  until 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  llence  the  Senate  during  many 
centuries,  comprised  n«.;arly  all  the  first  talents  of  Rome  ;  civil  j»s 
Well  as  militar}-.  It  possessed  great  stability,  was  an  exeoodin_'ly 
able  body  of  men,  and  as  tbe  spirit  and  gouius  of  the  ag.*  and  ot' 
tlic  people  was  military,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the  ^ui  i- 
ance  and  sagacious  policy  of  such  a  Senate,  they  should  have  con- 
stantly ext<'udod  their  dominions,  and  couqujrcd  the  best  portion 
of  the  world. 

This  military  arbtocracy,  and  spirit  of  conquest,  was  not  how- 
ever a  iaptcd  to  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  nor  to  very  rapid 
increase  uf  population  or  progress  in  iniproveuieut.  The  opinion 
id  advanced  by  Gibbon,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  general  opiuiou 
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of  historians,  that  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  waa  ff^eal- 
er  towards  the  latter  ena  of  the  second  oentnry  of  the  Christian 
era,  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  the  decline  was  rapid 
dnring  the  4th  and  5th  oentarios.  The  emperor  Angostns  chang- 
ed the  whole  character  and  policy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
converted  them  from  a  military  arbtocracy,  amhitions  of  military 
priory  and  conquest,  into  quiet  citiaens,  cultiTating  and  pursuing 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  hoasted  that  he  found  Rome  built  of 
wood,  and  left  it  built  of  marble ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubf 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  his  boast.  At  his  death,  the  Roman 
people  were  rich  compared  with  their  condition  when  the  republic 
was  overturned  ;  and  much  wealthier  still  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antonines,  A.  D.  180. 

Sec.  5.    On  the  cetUraUzation  of  power — and  ike  origin  and 

imporianu  of  local  power. 

The  powers  of  the  ancient  governments,  were  all  concentrated 
at  the  seat  of  government  The  system  of  centralisation  prevail- 
ed universally,  and  local  power  was  unknown — except  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  people  were  conquered,  they  were  reqmred 
to  pay  tribute,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  own  local  government. 
In  the  monarchies  of  antiquity,  all  power  was  vested  in  the 
monarch,  and  all  appointments  to  office  emanated  from  him — or 
from  him  and  a  central  council  or  aristocracy — ^who  appointed  all 
the  principal  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces — and  they  appointed  and  removed  at  pleasure  their 
subordinate  officers.  The  Elders  of  Israel  were  the  principal 
men  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  derived  their  powers  from  local 
sources.  This  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  centra- 
lization, which  occurs  to  me.  In  Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  nation,  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  those  cities ;  and  even  in  republican  Rome — ^though 
citisens  could  come  from  any  part  of  the  republic  to  vote  for  con- 
suIb,  prctors,  and  other  officers  at  the  city  of  Rome ;  they  could 
not  vote  in  any  other  place ;  nor  could  they  send  representatives 
to  vote  for  them. 

The  senate  appointed  the  governors  and  other  high  officers  of 
the  provinces,  and  those  officers  appointed  their  own  subordinates, 
'i'he  people  of  the  provinces  and  even  of  Italy,  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  were  not  allowed  to  select  any  of  their  local  officers,  nor 
to  participate  in  the  Icgiiilation  by  which  they  were  governed, 
unless  the}'  went  to  Rome  to  do  so,  which  was  impossible,  except 
for  a  very  few.  'i'hcy  in  fact  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of 
self-government — but  were  governed  by  the  populace  and  senate 
of  Rome.     Practically,  thr^y  cnjoynd  no  greater  privileges,  and 
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their  riglitfl  were  no  better  protected,  under  the  repnUic,  than 
under  the  empire.  The  people  of  a  nation  residing  out  of  tho 
capital,  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  self-goyemmcnt,  only  by  moans 
of  local  power,  by  electing  their  own  local  officers,  and  tho  prin- 
ciples of  representation.  All  these  things  were  unknown  in  that 
age  of  the  world. 

The  ancients,  with  the  exception  of  the  Israelites,  before  tho 
captirity,  seem  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  local  elections 
and  local  power  could  exist,  consistently  with  the  central  supremo 
power  of  the  government.  The  Romans  denominated  local  power 
an  imporium  in  impcrio,  [an  empire  within  an  empire,]  and  were 
suspicious  of  it.  The  principle  of  local  elections  by  the  people,  and 
of  local  power,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Church  ifrom 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Government,  and  transplanted  into  Europe, 
among  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  Charters 
have  been  granted  to  cities  and  towns,  to  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  to  govern  themselves,  so  fur  as  regards  local  matters,  in  near- 
ly all  the  countries  of  Europe,  since  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury. These  charters  were  the  origin  of  local  power,  and  tho 
germs  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Without  local  power,  no  such 
thing  as  freedom  can  exist.  Local  elections  and  local  power,  are 
the  main  bulwark  of  political  and  civil  liberty. 

Local  power  b  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  that  which  is  conferred  and 
regulated  by  the  central  powor,  and  dependent  upon  it. — 2J,  that 
which  is  within  certain  limits,  independent  of  the  central  power — 
and  forms  of  itself  a  centre,  and  regulator  of  other  subordinate, 
local  powers.  The  powers  of  cities,  counties,  villages,  and  towns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  their  provincial  govern- 
ments, are  all  local  powers  of  tho  first  class  ;  which  arc  derived 
from,  and  dependent  upon,  the  central  government  of  the  king- 
dom. So  also  are  the  powers  of  the  districts,  cities,  and  communes 
of  France — strictly  local,  and  dependent  on  the  great  central 
power  of  the  nation — as  well  under  tho  republic,  as  under  all  the 
previous  monarchies.  The  governments  of  the  several  states  of 
the  American  Union,  constitute  local  powers  of  the  second  class. 
Within  their  sphere,  they  are  independent  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  oonstitute  and  regulate  the  local  governments  of 
counties,  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  corporations ;  all  of  which  are 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  of  the  seven  provinces,  after- 
wards known  as  the  United  Provinces,  (or  Holland)  constituted 
the  first  Federal  Government  that  ever  was  formed — leaving  the 
State  Governments  full  power  to  regulate  all  their  local  concerns. 
This  waa  the  first  instance  of  the  existence  of  local  power  of  the 
second  cbm^  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  era  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  garernment  and  oiyfliKation.  Onr  Federal  Ghrerninent 
was  formed  after  that  model,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  con- 
federacies of  Greece,  consisted  of  two  or  more  independent  States, 
united  by  treaty,  without  the  formation  of  a  general  or  Federal 
Government ;  each  State  retaining  its  own  entire  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Such  also  was  the  confederation  of  the  American 
States  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  Constitution. 
The  confederation  of  the  Cantons  or  States  of  Switzerland,  is  of 
the  same  character  ;  being  peculiarly  situated,  it  has  proved  par- 
tially successful — ^whilo  all  others  of  that  character  nave  finally 
feiled. 

The  appointing  power  is  exercised  by  chief  magistrates  and 
cabinet  officers  secretly ;  no  reasons  are  given  publicly,  for  either 
removals  or  appointments  ;  and  numerous  contracts  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  The  revenue,  disbursing,  and  accounting 
departments  of  the  government  are  very  complicated,  and  embrace 
an  immense  number  of  transactions,  which  are  generally  without 
that  kind  of  publicity,  that  attends  courts  of  justice,  and  legida- 
tivo  proceedings.  The  mode  of  discharging  those  executive  duties 
are  such,  as  to  leave  the  executive  officers  practically  irresponsi- 
ble to  the  people — though  not  exempt  from  selfishness,  partiality, 
and  prejudice.  The  exercise  under  such  curoumstances,  of  exten- 
sive powers,  affecting  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  very  complin 
eated  claims  and  interests,  tends  to  invite  and  promot;3  favoritism, 
intrigue,  profligacy,  and  corruption. 

Where  executive  patronage  is  large,  it  tends  to  unite  political 
partisans,  to  give  direction  to,  and  to  promote  party  organixation, 
and  to  increase  party  spirit — and  has  an  undue  influence  over  the 
aotk)n  of  the  legislature,  and  over  elections  by  the  people.  It 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.  It 
increases  the  influence  of  party  leaders,  who  become  organs  of  tho 
administration  ;  destroys  all  independence  and  freedom  of  action 
among  political  partisans ;  leads  to  the  tyranny,  of  the  majority 
orer  the  minority — and  to  a  disregard  of  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Participation  in  the  appointing  power, 
gives  senators  an  influence  over  executive  officers,  which  is  some- 
times pernicious.  All  these  influences  are  dangerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  patronage,  contracts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government,  and  the  claims  against  it — to  be 
provided  for  by  legislation,  passed  upon  and  paid  by  the  executive 
officers* 

The  greater  the  central  power,  tho  more  difficult  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  details  of  its  proceedings ;  and  it  becomes  less 
ieq)onsible  to  the  people,  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  moro 
anlgect  to  extravagance,  profligacy,  intrigue,  oorraptKm,  ud 
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tvmnny,  in  tho  iGgislative  as  well  as  in  tbs  executive  departments 
of  the  government. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  logislaturo 
of  a  frrcat  nation  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wantf;, 
resourocs,  and  condition  of  the  people  of  every  section  and  dis- 
trict, to  logislatc  judiciously  in  relation  to  all  their  local  affairs 
and  interests.  Hence  the  advantanrc  of  confining  the  legislntion 
and  action  of  the  central  government,  to  national  and  internation- 
al a&irs  ;  and  organizing  local  governments  to  legislate  for,  aiil 
attend  to  all  the  local  matters  and  interests  of  the  people. 

Political  liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  by  the  peopl'^,  of  ths 
powers  of  self-government — the  power  of  making  their  own  law^, 
U)d  selecting  their  own  rulers.  Intelligence,  liberty  of  spoocli, 
freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  spirit  of 
mquiry,  are  necessary  to  its  full  and  proper  exercise.  The  organi- 
lation  of  local  powers,  together  with  the  system  of  local  elections, 
representation  in  legislative  bodies,  and  trial  by  jury,  constitute 
the  principal  means  and  mode  of  its  exercise. 

In  a  consolidated  government  like  that  of  France,  under  the 
constitution  of  1848,  with  a  large  standin::^  army — an  immcnso 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President — the  press  muzzled  by 
severe  libel  and  sedition  laws  ;  and  all  local  powers  dependent  on 
the  central  power  ;  the  people  out  of  the  capital,  have  compara- 
tively little  influence  over  the  action  of  the  government,  and  only 
partially  enjoy  the  privileges  of  self-government.  Their  rijflits 
and  privileges  are  subject  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  taken  from 
them,  by  means  of  intrigues  and  factions  at  the  seat  of  govorii- 
ment.  The  power  and  prize  of  the  Presidency  are  so  great,  and 
the  struggle  to  obtain  it  so  violent,  that  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  threaten  a  revo- 
lution. 

State  governments  constituting  local  powers,  independent  as  to 
local  affiiirs,  and  withi|  a  certain  sphere,  are  as  necessary  to  the 
exercise  and  perpetuation  of  political  liberty  in  the  United  Stat  vs, 
as  Union,  and  a  Federal  Government  are  to  peace,  national  .st  eu- 
rity  and  prosperity.  The  perpetuation  of  all  the  powers  rcstMVf  1 
to  the  several  States  by  the  Federal  Consiitution,  is  as  nccoss  iry 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the  prose :- 
vation  of  the  Union  itself.  If  the  State  governments  should  ew  r 
lose  their  substantial  powers,  and  sink  into  mere  dependencios  ou 
the  Federal  Government — our  country  would  have  substantially  a 
consolidated  government  like  that  of  France  ;  and  would  .<o  >u 
become  profligate,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical,  and  every  Presidential 
election  would  threaten  civil  war. 

Great  corporations  with  extensive  powers,  special  privile:ro> 
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and  large  capitals,  which  roust  necessarily  be  wielded  bj  a  central 
powor,  by  a  comparatively  few  persons,  and  their  ap^cots,  are  anti- 
republican  in  their  tendency.  The  East  India  Company  is  nearly 
as  despotic  in  its  rule  in  Ikitish  India,  as  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome 
in  the  states  of  the  Church.  The  Bank  of  England  exercisca 
Fuch  control  over  the  commerce  and  business  of  that  country, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  great  commercial  operations  success- 
fully, without  its  aid,  and  occasional  indulgence.  Such  is  the 
influence  also  of  the  Bank  of  France  ;  such  was  the  influonce 
(though  to  a  less  extent)  of  the  great  national  banks  incor- 
porated by  the  United  States ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
State  Banks,  which  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  some  of  the  States.  But  local  banks,  organized  under 
general  laws,  and  without  any  special  privileges,  by  reason 
of  their  com  petition  with  each  other,  hayo  a  more  liberal  and 
republican  tendency. 

Sec.  6.  Origin  of  the  representative  system  of  legislationj  and  the 

importance  of  two  chambers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  system  of  councils,  and 
assemblies  of  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  free  cities,  and  the 
freemen  of  counties  and  departments,  which  assembled  from  time 
to  time  in  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  ever  since  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  to  deliberate  on  national  affairs,  and 
to  make  laws,  was  borrowed  from  the  church  ;  and  that  the 
church  borrowed  it  from  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  Council  of 
Elders.  Though  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  all  western  Europe,  and  even  the  native  tribes  of 
America,  were  in  the  habit  of  having  their  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  yet  the  church  set  the  first  example  of  holding  coun- 
cils of  mere  deputies,  or  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
distant  provinces  and  countries,  a$semble<^  for  general  purposes 
of  deliberation,  and  legislation,  in  matters  of  church  doctrine, 
discipliae,  and  government.  This  system  of  deliberatioQ,  and 
legislation  by  assemblies,  consisting  of  deputies  choseb  al 
stated  periods  by  the  people,  or  particular  ohusscs  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  division  of  a  national  assembly  into  two  distinct  chambers 
for  deliberation  separately,  first  occurred  rather  accidentally  than 
otherwise,  in  England,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  13th  century. 
It  serves  not  only  to  check  hasty  legislation,  but  to  preyent  any 
one  individual  from  acquiring  such  an  influonce  and  ascendency 
by  his  talents  and  eloquence,  as  to  control  the  whole  action  of  the 
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legislature.  It  ia  very  difficult  for  one  member  to  aoquirc  a  onn- 
trnllin'/  iuflnonce  in  two  separate  chambers.  If  the  Ic^i^ilafive 
power  is  vested  in  two  chainbern  instead  of  one,  and  the  acts  of 
neither  are  of  any  validity  as  laws  without  the  other;  it  is  diiiioiilt 
for  factious  partiMians  to  form  combinations,  produce  a  schism,  and 
divide  the  chamber,  each  party  claiming  to  be  the  leji^lly  organ- 
iz**d  a.ssembly ;  for  the  reason  that  neither  faction  can  act  as  a 
chambor  or  branch  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  is  rcco;;nizod  as 
such  by  the  other  chamber.  If  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pn'sbvtcrian  Church  of  the  United  States,  had  consisted  of  two 
distinct  chambers  instead  of  one,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  it  to  have  been  divided,  in  the  manner  it  was  divided  a  few 
years  since  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  tlic  Con<a*e:<^  of  the  United 
States  had  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  it  is  hanliy  probable 
the  government  could  have  survived  the  violent  strugi^le  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  ascendency  in  lSd8 ;  when  the  Seal  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  certiiicate  of  her  Secretary  of  State  as  to  th(*  el^c- 
tioD  of  five  members,  were  disreprftrdcd  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  dissolution  of  the  St:ite  ^ovorn- 
mcnt  of  Ohio  must  have  be<>n  the  result  of  the  double  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Repres^'Utativo,  and  the  factious  conduct  of 
many  of  the  uieuibers  in  December  1848,  if  the  legislature  of 
the  State  had  consisted  of  but  one  body. 

The  system  of  diviiling  a  legislative  body  into  two  chambers, 
may  be  regarded  as  adding  greatly  to  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  in 
modern  times. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Ifallam, 
in  his  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  in  the  13th  and  Mth  cen- 
turies, the  system  of  representative  legislative  absemblies  had  made 
about  as  much  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and 
in  France,  as  in  England,  except  the  division  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  into  two  houses. 

Sec.  7.    Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Laics  and  Government 

of  J'Jftgluful. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inferior 
to  both  tho  French  and  Spaniards.  When  the  Saxons  first  came 
to  England  in  the  5th,  6tli,  and  7th  centuries,  they  were  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  despicable  savages  in  Plurope,  and  often 
sold  their  own  children  as  slaves.  They  had  scarcely  a  singlo 
virtue,  which  was  not  produced  by  tiie  cold  and  severity  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived.  1  hey  were  partially  christianized, 
and  civilized  during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries.  In  the  e:irly 
part  of  the  11th  'century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
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now  oalled  Danes,  then  a  nation  of  pirates  from  the  north  ;  and 
in  the  year  1066,  they  were  again  conquered  by  a  little  handful 
of  Normans,  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reouced  to  the  most 
abject  slavery.  The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Angles,  or  Danes, 
had  been  piratical  adventurers,  but  both  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Saxons,  and  help  to  form  and  improve  the  English  character. 
These  facts  may  be  learned  from  almost  any  of  the  British  histo* 
rians,  and  they  show  that  we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  early  ancestors,  or  to  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  King  Alfred,  and  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  kings  were  overturned  ;  and  the  feudal  system  and 
feudal  law,  a  system  and  law  of  absolute  power  and  dominion 
on  the  part  of  ^e  prince  and  his  barons,  and  of  vassalage  on  tlio 
part  of  the  people,  were  firmly  established ;  and  form  the  basis 
from  whence  has  arisen  the  present  common  law  of  England. 

The  government  and  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
established  by  force  and  conquest,  but  usage  ripened  into  law. 
What  was  at  first  acquired  by  conquest,  that  is  to  say,  by  force 
and  robbery,  was  confirmed  by  time,  and  was  finally  dmimed  and 
regarded  as  an  established,  and  vested  right.  During  the  nearly 
eight  centuries  that  this  vast  fabric  of  law  and  government  has 
been  ripening  into  its  present  state  and  condition,  the  people  of 
England  have  made  comparatively  little  change  in  their  laws  and 
government,  except  what  has  been  the  silent  effect  of  time, 
wrought  by  usage  and  precedent ;  by  a  system  of  executive  and 
judicial  legislation,  heaping  precedent  upon  precedent,  and  con- 
firming or  discarding  usages  at  pleasure  ;  parliament  having  done 
very  little  except  to  vote  taxes  on  the  people,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  precedents,  usages,  and  proceedings  of  the  king,  the  ministry, 
and  the  judiciary.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  reformation, 
there  was  not  a  very  great  difference  between  the  government, 
condition,  pursuits  and  genius  of  the  people  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain  ;  the  Belgians  and  Italians  were  greatly  superior  to  all 
of  them.  All  the  effects  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  all  the  great 
charters  and  oaths  extorted  by  the  barons  from  the  kings  in  the 
13th  century,  were  apparently  extinguished  ;  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Commons  only  remained,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Leicester  civil  war  in  the  year  1264. 

The  Pope  then  held  absolute  spiritual  dominion  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  of  EngUmd,  was  really  one  of 
the  most  absolute  sovereigns,  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  after 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  for  refusing  to  divorce  him  from  his 

*  Seo  the  character  of  the  common  law,  in  tee.  6  of  Chapter  I 
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qneeti,  he  controlled  parliaments,  courts  of  justice,  prelates  and 
bishops,  and  established  the  liturgy,  creeds,  forms,  and  laws  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom.  His  will  seemed  to  be 
law  on  every  subject,  spiritual  and  temporal,  throufi;hout  the  kin:;- 
dom.  His  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  ana  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  spiritual  power  of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  year  15-1^3. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  which  was  almost  universal,  show- 
ing them  that  it  was  not  invincible,  and  teaching  them  that  it  was 
not  infallible. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  had  been  established  durina:  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ec- 
clesiastical causes,  was  established  during  the  reign  of  Quocn 
Elisabeth,  A.  D.  1558.  These  two  courts  were  the  most  {sum- 
mary, and  arbitrary  tribunals,  and  the  greatest  engines  of  tyranny, 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  which  ever  existed  in  England  ;  and 
they  continued  in  force  until  they  were  repealed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  1641. 

Scotland  having  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke  also,  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  established  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  still  retained  that  form  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I.  in  the  year  lOOJ. 
Charles  1.  came  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  from  1628  to  IG  !0  lie 
called  no  parliament ;  attempted  to  levy  taxes,  and  carry  on  all 
the  affairs  of  government  by  his  own  prerogatives  ;  claimed  al>^o- 
lute  power,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  over  the  lives,  libertios, 
consciences,  and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  that  ho  was  account- 
able to  heaven  alone,  for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  With 
the  advice  of  Archbijshop  Laud,  and  some  of  the  other  En^'li-h 
bishops,  he  attempted  to  force  the  people  of  Scotland  to  surninl  r 
their  religious  liberties,  and  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  and 
form  of  church  government ;  and  on  their  resisting,  he  marclu  d 
an  army  into  Scotland,  to  compel  them  to  submission.  Tlioy 
raised  an  army  to  resist  him ;  he  then  began  to  negotiate,  and 
finally  called  a  parliament  which  met  April  13th,  1640,  dissolved 
it  May  5th  following,  and  sent  a  second  army  of  over  twenty 
thousand  men  to  compel  them  to  submit;  they  raised  ulxmt 
26,000  men,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  He  then  summoned  anoth  r 
Parliament,  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  Novuni- 
bcr,  1C40.  This  parliament  abolished  the  Star  Chamber  an  i 
High  Commission  Courts,  and  all  the  arbitrary  powers  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  the  king ;  and  finally  overturned  the  thron.* 
itself,  and  taught  the  nation,  that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try was  Tested  in  parliament,  and  that  the  king  could  not  tramplo 
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on  the  religious  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  with  iapv* 
nity.     The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  pasM^d  in  lf)78. 

When  Jauies  II.  attempted,  by  a  similar  high  handed  course, 
to  introduce  popery  again  into  England,  he  was  deposed  by  par* 
liamont  in  16S8,  William  III.  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  were  elevated 
to  Xhe  throne ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  and  free  tolcratioa 
were  established.  The  constitution  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  thus  confirmed,  and  estab* 
lifihed  on  a  firm  basis,  as  they  existed  until  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  England  only  changed  masters 
at  the  reformation  ;  that  they  were  only  libc^rati'd  from  one  roaster 
to  be  subjected  to  another ;  but  the  effect  was,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  papal  despotism  in  Europe,  by  leadinir  the  human  mind 
to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  it  i.M  based  ;  to  give  cour- 
age to  the  Protestants ;  and  in  encourasre  in  England,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  at  least  so  far  as 
Popery  is  concerned.  Honce  arose  diverstj  sects  dl<s>entinff  from 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  Popery  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  tho  l^resby- 
terians  uf  Scotland,  they  spread  freedom  of  opinion,  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people  thronghoni 
Great  Britain,  and  thereby  h;d  to  tiio  leform  of  many  abuses  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1()41  ;  sustain«'d  the  enor<rics  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  u*urf»ations  of  Cromwi  11,  and  the  corruptions  and 
trying  scenes  «)f  Charles  H.;  and  neivcd  them  f)r  tho  contest 
with  James,  which  terminaii-d  in  the  establishment,  to  a  limited 
extent,  of  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  rcli::ious,  at  the  revolution 
of  16b8. 

The  de.«spotism  of  ChaiL'S  I.  was  overtlirown  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Protectant  disscnttTs  of  KnLrland,  and  the  Prt'.**bvterian8  of 
Scotland.  The  Episcopal  liitTarchy  remained  nearly  passiTO 
during  the  struggle,  though  many  of  its  incmbors  took  side  with 
tlic  king.  The  hiirotry  and  di-spoti>ni  of  .lames  11.  and  his  attempt 
to  etitablish  the  Uonian  Catholic  Church  in  En«:land,  alarmed  the 
hierarchy  so  much  that  many  of  its  members,  and  many  of  tlie 
aristocracy  were  inducv  d  to  join  the  dissenters  and  the  Prcsby- 
tciians  of  Scotland,  in  tin;  glorious  revolution  of  U»8S. 

The  cause  of  liberty  owes  nothing  to  either  feudalism  or  pro- 
lacy.  It  wa.-*  the  oljeet  of  the  church  after  its  union  with  the 
Stjitc  under  Cou>tantine,  of  the  PerMan  Magi,  of  Mahometanism, 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  the  lire<?k  Church,  to  enfurce  uniformity  of 
ojiiniou  nnJ  relipiuu.s  wor>liip,  and  unity  of  i:<»vcrnmeut,  both 
ecele.*iia.«itical  and  civil.  Cnit'urniity  of  opinion  is  incoUMHteut 
with  the  frctduui  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  nature  of  man. 
It  cannot  be  {>roduccd  without  absolute  dei'potidm  on  the  part  of 
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the  (rov6rDinciit  and  priesthood,  and  a  system  of  education  and 
diMsipIinc  which  reduces  tlie  mind  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

The  common  law  of  England  grew  out  of,  and  is  founded  upon, 
the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  law  retal- 
iating the  descent  of  personal  estate),  the  principles  of  e(|uity, 
jarispmdcnce  and  of  international  law — and  the  rules  for  the 
eonstmction  of  contracts,  were  borrowed  fiom  the  Roman  civil 
law.  The  maritime  law,  much  of  the  system  of  commercial  law, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  partnerships  and  associations,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  laws  of  continental  Europe.  The  common  law 
courts'  have  been  for  centuries,  silently  borrowing  principles  of 
law  and  justice  from  courts  of  equity,  and  from  all  those  several 
sources,  and  engrafting  them  upon  the  common  law,  without 
giving  credit ;  and  the  British  Parliament  has  pursued  the  same 
policy.  Whatever*  virtues  the  institutions  and  laws  of  (ireat 
Britain  possess,  are  mostly  owing  to  those  cau-sos  and  sources, 
and  to  the  free  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  emancipation  of  children  at 
twenty-one  years  of  aj;e  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  very 
little  good  ever  sprung  from  Norman  feudalism,  or  from  the 
institutions  of  our  Saxun  ancestors — and  none  from  the  Episco- 
pal Hierarchy. 

The  civil  and  political  lil>erty  of  modern  nations,  has  arisen 
from  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  inculcated  by  tlie  Protestant  reli- 
gion, from  inventions  and  improvements  in  th'!  mechanic  arts, 
the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  scienee  and  inforina- 
tion  by  means  of  the  prci^s,  and  the  principles  of  free  toLTatiou 
on  all  subjects  of  government,  scienee,  and  morals  as  well  as 
religion,  established  generally  by  the  Protestants  during  the  liJth 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  following  great  and  important  eras  may  bo  marked  in 
British  history,  whose  effects  are  manifest  at  this  day^  and  perhaps 
will  be  for  centuries  to  come.  First,  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066;  secondly,  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  rope  iu 
1533,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  ;  thirdly, 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Pailiament  in  1040,  and  the  reform  uf 
abuses  by  it ;  fourthly,  the  deposition  of  James  II.  and  the  elev  i- 
tion  to  the  throne, of  William  and  Mary,  in  1GS8,  and  immdiati-Iy 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  fifthly,  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  machinery  and  of  tlie  steaiu  engine,  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  in  177.~>. 
The  first  was  an  era  that  introduced  despotism ;  the  four  last 
have  all  contributed  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
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liberty,  the  progress  of  improvement,  oivilixation,  wealtli  and 
populatioD. 

Sec.  8.  Character  of  the  Houu  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Peers  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  been  generally  treated  as  an  assembly  of  here- 
ditary  nobility ;  as  composed  of  members  who  have  inherited 
their  rank,  station  and  political  power.  Thb  is  tme  in  part  only  ; 
more  nominally  than  in  substance,  for  nearly  all  the  leadingy  talent^ 
edy  and  influential  members  who  prepare  the  business  of  that  housCj 
direct  its  proceedings^  and  control  its  action^  hold  their  seats  6y 
dection  of  some  sort,  or  direct  appointmeiitj  and  not  by  descent. 
The  American  Almanac  for  1834,  gives  a  Ibt  of  the  Peers,  their 
respective  births,  and  the  date  of  the  creation  of  each  hereditary 
Peera^re.  On  comparinr^  their  births  with  the  date  of  the  crea- 
tion of  their  titles,  I  conclude  that  aboiU  200  of  them  including 
the  bishopsy  held  their  seats  by  election  or  appointment,  and  227  by 
descent.  Of  the  whole  number,  there  was  not  one  who  held  his  title  by 
descent  from  one  of  the  Norman  Barons^  or  from  any  Peer  created 
during  the  IIM,  IQth,  or  first  half  of  the  I3th  century  ;  but  two, 
from  Peers  created  during  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century ;  nine 
held  titles  created  during  the  14th.  and  16th  centuries  ;  forty-two 
held  titles  created  during  the  16th  and  first  eighty-eight  years  of 
the  17th  century ;  fifty  held  titles  created  between  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  ;  and  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-six,  held  titles  created  between  the  years 
1760  and  1833  ;  making  349  hereditary  Peers.  There  were  also 
four  Royal  Dukes,  16  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  elected  for 
one  term  of  Parliament  only,  2S  from  Ireland  elected  for  life,  two 
Archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England,  and  four  repre- 
sentative bishops  of  Ireland  ;  makiDg  in  all  427  members.  About 
half  of  the  246  created  between  the  years  1760  and  1833,  were 
then  living,  which  added  to  the  44  elected  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  30  Bishops  made  nearly  two  hundred.  Only  a 
trifle  over  half  of  the  whole  number  held  their  seats  and  their  titles 
by  descent. 

The  Peerage  has  long  been  the  great  object  of  ambition  of  tho 
most  talented  men  of  the  kingdom ;  including  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, military  and  naval  ofiiccrs,  authors,  commercial  mcn« 
bankers,  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  clergymen.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  and  highest  mark  of  dtstinctian  which  they 
can  attain  ;  and  very  few  have  attained  it,  until  they  have  distill 
guished  themselves  by  valiant  deeds  in  arms,  or  the  exhibition  of  « 
superior  order  of  intellect  in  civil  life.  Very  few  are  made  Peen 
until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty  yearSi  and 
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oftim  ftizty.  Even  the  Dake  of  Wellington  was  not  raised  to  tlm 
Peera<^;  nntil  after  his  splendid  victories  in  Spain,  and  when  he 
was  45  jrears  old ;  Lord  Lyndhnrst  was  55  years  old ;  Lord  S  to- 
wel], 76  ;  Lord  Eldon,  62 ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  51  years  oM  ; 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Vincent,  and  Lord  Duncan,  were  all  of  ple- 
beian descent,  and  raised  to  the  Peera^  after  they  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  most  splendid  naval  victories  of  the 
age.  Lord  Hood  also,  and  several  others  were  raised  to  the 
Peerage  on  account  of  their  distin^ished  naval  so  vices.  The 
greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  of  Great  Baitain  have  dcscendi'd 
from  commoners ;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  military  ofh- 
ccrs,  arc  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  are  generally  more  desirous  of 
enjoying  their  ease,  and  the  fruits  of  luxury,  than  to  acquire  niil- 
itary  fame  and  science  by  toil  and  labor.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact,  that  much  fewer  of  their  military,  than  of  their  naval 
officers,  have  distinguished  themselves ;  and  that  their  armies  in 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  except  under  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, and  a  few  others,  have  not  been  very  efficient  or  success- 
ful. 

The  chief  stren<rth  and  ability  of  the  House  of  Peers,  like  the 
Senate  of  ancient  Home,  is  in  those  members  who  have  obtained 
their  seats  by  election,  or  appointment,  on  account  of  their  iH**- 
tinguished  services,  or  great  talents.  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  had 
more  influence  upon  the  measures  of  government,  than  any  other 
man  has  had  since  the  de:ith  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  a  commoner,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  cotton  manufacturer.  Lords  Castlereah, 
Liverpool,  Wellington,  Grey,  and  Messrs.  Addington  and  Can- 
ning, and  nearly  every  prime  minister  of  (ireat  Britain  during 
the  prcs'*nt  century,  was  by  birth  a  commoner ;  and  diirinj;  tliat 
period,  no  Peer  by  descent,  and  no  son  of  the  royal  family,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 

The  stimulus  of  ambition  is  equally  great  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  as  in  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say,  that  Great  Britain  is  not  indebted  to 
the  hereditary  Peerage,  nor  to  the  landed,  clerical,  or  leual  aris- 
tocracy, for  any  part  of  her  present  prosperity,  wealth  and 
power;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  her  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
power,  are  owing  to  her  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commtTcial 
radustry  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  talents,  sagacity,  genius,  and 
energy  of  the  aristocracy  arising  from  these  classes  ;  and  tliat  the 
nation  has  arisen  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  grievous  burthens 
and  oppressions  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  privileged  clashes. 
The  rcfativd  power  in  the  nation  of  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
eial,  and  mining  classes,  has  been  increasing  for  a  century  past, 
nntil  they  seem  to  have  fairly  gained  the  ascendency,  and  achieved 
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a  Tiotory  over  the  hereditary  and  landed  ariHtocracy ;  and  the 
suit  is  the  relief  of  tho  people  from  the  oppressive  influence  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  This  will  have  as  prcat  an  influence  upon  the 
prof«perity  and  progress  of  the  British  nation,  as  upon  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor  and  tho  laboring  classes ;  and  render  it  more 
necessary  for  France  and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  to  give  adequate,  and  perhaps  additional  pro- 
tection to  their  domestic  industry. 

Sec.  9.  On  party  combinations,  and  the  frauds  perpctraicd  by 

them. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  great  and  pemicioas  influences 
of  party  combinations  in  forming  and  controlling  public  opinion, 
and  destroying  all  freedom  of  mind  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France  during  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  whore 
party  combinations  have  been  more  permanent,  and  more  power- 
ful, than  in  the  United  States.  Such  have  been  their  power  and 
influence  that  very  f«>w  men  have  been  long  successsul  as  politi- 
cians, unless  they  were  williofr  to  sacrifice  their  independenoe  of 
mind,  thought,  and  action,  and  make  all  their  acts  ana  professions 
conform  to  the  last  published  creed  of  the  party  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  acknowledge  foalty  to  the  party  leaders.  If  any 
man  not  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties,  mani- 
fests the  least  independence  of  mind,  he  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  is  often  denounced  as  a  political  heretic,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  Devotion  to  the  party,  is 
regarded  as  a  suhslitute  for  patriotism;  the  principal  object  of 
party  leaders  seems  to  be,  not  to  promote  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  nation,  but  the  party ;  their  constant  appeals  are  made  tc 
party  prejudice^  and  party  creeds,  and  not  to  reason  or  public  opin^ 
ion,  and  the  chief  inquiry  is,  what  icUl  be  popular  and  strengthen 
the  parly,  and  not,  what  tcill  benefit  the  country .  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  party  combinations,  and  party  spirit,  that  our  elec- 
tions seem  to  be  a  mere  scramble  for  office  ;  and  very  little  regard 
18  paid  to  the  character,  or  qualifications  of  candidates,  provide! 
they  are  popular,  devoted  to  the  party,  and  have  intellectual 
capacity  to  subserve  its  interests. 

The  principal  part  of  this  evil  is  the  natural  result  of  our  sya- 
tem  of  elections ;  whereby  the  minority  of  the  people  in  eveiy 
election  district  are  entirely  disfranchised ;  and  an  induoemeni 
held  out,  too  great  for  the  virtue  of  political  partisans  to  with- 
stand, to  attempt  to  defraud  their  political  opponents  of  their 
rights  of  sufirage,  by  an  unfair  mode  of  forming  election  distriots, 
the  system  of  general  ticket,  and  other  d'^vices  of  like  oharaoter* 
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By  a  firmuduloiit  system  of  forming  election  districts  in  Ohio,  the 
pmrty  in  the  minority,  elected  one  of  their  partisans  to  the  Uuited 
States  Senate  in  1836.     Other  instances  might  be  ennmerated. 

Sec.  10.  Evils  of  tht  system  of  elections  by  general  ticket y  and 

a  remedy  suggested. 

The  lystem  adopted  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  (Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  persisted  in,  for 
Bereral  years  by  some  of  these  states  in  violation  of  an  express 
act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1842,  of  electing  the  whole  coo;rros- 
sional  delegation  by  general  ticket,  is  stUl  more  inu/uitous  in  its 
fffeetSy  than  tht  most  odious  gerrymandering  ;  in  as  miuh  as  if  cji- 
tirely  disfranchises  y  all  the  raters  of  the  state  who  belong  to  the  mi- 
nortiy  party ^  and  gives  them  no  representation  whatever  in  Coti- 
gressj  in  either  House.  The  same  evil  exists  in  the  election  of 
members  to  the  State  Legislature  ;  the  minority  of  the  voters  in 
the  several  election  districts  are  not  represented  at  all  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  generally  not  in  either  branch. 
Take  the  city  of  New  York  for  an  example  prior  to  184t>.  It 
was  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  for  many  yoars,  by 
ten  or  twelve  members,  all  of  whom  wore  usually  elected  by  one 
of  the  great  political  parties,  and  represented  the  peculiar  opin- 
ion, principles,  and  wishes  of  the  members  of  that  party,  but  did 
not  represent  cither  the  opinions,  principles,  interests,  or  wishes 
of  the  other  party.  The  city  also,  with  a  few  small  counti's, 
composed  a  Senatorial  district,  and  the  same  party  which  was  in 
the  majority  in  the  city,  constituted  a  majority  in  the  Senatorial 
district,  so  that  the  voetrs  of  the  same  party  who  were  representi^d 
in  the  Assembly,  were  represented  also  in  the  Senate,  while  tho 
voters  of  the  minority  party  were  not  represented  at  all,  in  rither 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  This  evil  was  partially  corneted  in 
the  new  constitutisn  of  1846,  by  the  formation  of  single  Senato- 
rial and  single  Assembly  districts.  Though  the  whi;:  voters  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  as  indicated  by  th«j  vote  of  1842,  1S43 
and  1844,  constituted  about  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  voters,  and 
the  democratic  voters  but  little  over  50  per  cent.,  yet  during 
those  three  years,  the  whigs  did  not  elect  a  single  member  of  tho 
Senate,  were  totally  unrepresented  in  that  body,  and  had  only 
from  three  to  ten  representatives  in  tho  other  House.  1  here  are 
several  states  where  the  democratic  party  have  been  equally  un- 
rcpresentedi  or  but  partially  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

The  principle  on  which  our  government  is  based,  is  that  all  the 
voters  shall  ne  equally  represented,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
law  inlying  councils ;  that  the  peculiar  opinions,  wishes,  interests 
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and  views  of  public  policy  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  of  every 
class  of  individuals,  shall  be  fairly  and  as  near  equally  represented 
as  possible.  This  mode  of  givin*^  a  majority  the  whole  represen- 
tation, and  disfranchising  the  minority,  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
theory  on  which  our  government  is  founded.  Its  tendency  is  to 
foster  party  spirit,  faction,  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption ;  to 
encourage  political  combinations ;  to  give  great  power  and  influ- 
ence to  party  leaders ;  and  to  depress  individual  talent,  individual 
efforts,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  the  organization  of  all  our  banking, 
railroad  and  other  incorporated  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  in  which  a  sovereign  state  or  the  nation  is  a  party. 
In  these  few  excepted  cases,  such  as  the  two  national  banks 
created  by  Congress,  in  which  the  United  States  held  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  nation  to  choose  several 
of  the  Directors,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  stock,  and  the 
other  stockholders  chose  the  remaining  directors.  In  all  other 
eases,  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  choose  all  the  direct- 
ors, and  have  the  whole  control  and  management  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  holders  of  the  minority  of  the 
stock,  though  it  may  amount  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  no  right  even  to  examine  the 
books,  papers,  or  proceedings  of  the  directors,  to  Ica-m  whether 
the  buiiiness  is  fairly  or  properly  conducted  or  not.  What  facili- 
ties this  power  of  the  majority  gives  for  secresy,  favoritism,  bar- 
gain, intrigue,  speculation,  corruption,  fraud,  and  knavery !  This 
was  proven  by  the  difference  between  the  management  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank,  while  a  national  institution,  and  subject  to 
the  examination,  and  participation  of  the  government  directors  in 
its  management,  and  the  same  Bank  substantially,  after  it  became 
a  state  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  free  from  the  examinations  and  influence  of 
government  directors. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
that  each  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  should  oast  his 
vote  for  two  persons ;  expecting  that  three,  four  or  more  persons 
would  be  voted  for,  as  A.  B.  and  C.  or  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  ;  that 
some  of  the  same  persons  who  voted  for  A.  as  their  first  choice, 
would  vote  for  B.,  and  some  for  C,  for  their  second  choice  ;  that 
some  who  voted  for  B.,  as  their  first  choice,  would  reciprocate 
the  compliment,  and  vote  for  A.  as  their  second  choice,  and  so 
on  ;  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  would 
be  elected  President,  and  the  next  greatest  Vice  President.  In 
this  mode  the  majority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by  the 
President,  and  the  minority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by 
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Hie  Vice  PrMidont  But  unfortnnatelj  in  this  dem^,  they  did 
not  duly  weigh  the  jealousy,  cuuniug,  management,  and  intrigiio 
of  political  partisans.  The  error  was,  in  allowing  each  elector  to 
vote  for  two  persons  instead  of  one  At  the  first  and  second 
elections,  there  was  no  contest  for  President,  General  Washin«jton 
received  a  vote  from  each  of  the  electors  in  1788,  and  from  u\\ 
but  three  of  them  in  1792 ;  John  Adams  received  the  votes  of  a 
majority  and  was  elected  Vice  President.  In  1796,  there  were 
138  electors ;  71  votes  were  cast  for  Adams,  69  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 59  for  Thomas  Pinckney,  30  for  Aaron  Burr,  48  scatter- 
ing, for  diverse  other  persons.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Jefibrson  Vice  President.  Before  the  next  election, 
party  combinations  were  formed,  and  party  lines  strictly  drawn, 
no  that  at  the  election  of  1800,  there  being  138  electors,  73  of 
them  voted  for  Jefferson  and  all  the  same  persons  for  Burr ;  and 
the  remaining  65  electors,  all  voted  for  Adams,  and  64  of  them  for 
Charles  C.  Pinckney.  There  being  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  Jefferson  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
President,  and  Burr  Vice  President.  In  this  mode,  the  73  elec- 
tors elected  both  President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  votes  f»f 
the  65  were  entirely  lost.  1/  each  elector  could  have  voted  for  but 
one  OT/in,  instead  of  two^  Jefferson  would  have  been  elected  P resi- 
dent y  and  Adams  Vice  Praident ;  and  if  this  policy  could  ho  vo 
been  carried  out,  and  parties  had  been  otherwise  the  same,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  have  been  elected  President  in  1836,  and  Gen. 
Harrison  Vice  President;  and  in  1840,  the  scale  would  have 
been  tamed,  and  Gen.  Harrison  elected  President,  and  Van 
Buren  Vice  President ;  and  in  such  case,  we  should  not  have 
been  either  Burred  or  Tylerizcd. 

A  policy  of  a  similar  character  might  bo  carried  out  in  the 
election  of  nearly  all  the  officers  of  government.  In  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat<\s, 
each  state  might  be  divided  into  districts,  so  that  each  district 
should  elect  two  or  three  members,  generally  three.  In  a  district 
electing  three  members,  let  each  voter  cast  his  vote  for  two  per- 
sons ;  and  in  a  district  electing  but  two  members,  let  each  person 
vote  for  but  one ;  and  provide  that  in  the  first  case,  the  three 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  should  be  elected, 
and  in  the  second  case,  the  two  highest.  In  this  mode,  in  the 
treble  district,  the  majority  would  elect  two,  and  the  minority  but 
one.  The  same  rule  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  election  of 
Senators,  and  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures ;  Aldermen  of  cities ;  trustees,  assessors,  commis- 
frioners  of  highways,  of  the  poor,  &c.  of  towns ;  and  to  commis- 
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moners,  boards  of  auditon,  &o.  of  ooanties,  and  to  many  other 
officers. 

This  mode  of  election  wonld  secure  to  the  minority  a  partial 
representation,  a  voice,  participation,  and  influence  npon  all  the 
measures  of  the  sroTemment,  and  give  them  a  check  upon  the 
majority,  who  would  still  unsYoidably  have  a  larger  representatiott 
than  their  numbers  would  justly  entitle  them  to.  At  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1836,  only  about  51  per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent, 
majority  of  the  popular  Tote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  in 
1840,  Gen.  Harrison  was  thought  to  have  an  oyerwhelming 
majority,  and  yet  it  was  but  53  per  oent.  or  6  per  cent,  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  ;  and  in  1844,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Dallas,  Vice  President,  by  a  plurality  only,  and 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  popular  vote.  What  a  bur- 
lesque upon  our  representative  system  of  government,  that  by 
means  of  party  combinations,  and  the  schism  produced  by  a  few 
fiinatics,  a  minority  of  the  voters  should  elect  both  President  and 
Vice  Presifiont,  and  the  voice  and  will  of  the  majority  should  be 
entirely  defeated !  Yet  this  is  the  practical  result  of  almost 
every  election  under  our  state  governments,  from  the  election  of 
Governor  down  to  township  constables.  The  system  itself  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  evil ;  and  encourages  party  combinations, 
party  machinery,  and  often  gross  frauds.  The  most  active,  cun- 
ning, bargaining,  managing  and  adroit  partisans,  who  make  politics 
a  trade  and  their  principal  study,  acquire  an  ascendency  in  all 
political  parties.  Under  such  a  system,  party  leaders  elected  to 
offioe,  have  little  or  no  time  to  study  Uie  great  principles  of 
coTemment,  of  morals,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  general 
jurisprudence,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge  pro- 
perly the  duties  of  important  offices,  but  devote  their  time  for 
years  to  party  purposes,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  political  victory,  and  to  the  honors,  emolo- 
ments,  and  sometimes  the  speculations  of  office. 

The  stfsttm  of  elections  here  suggested^  vsould  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  party  combinations^  prevent  frand^  and  place  every  candi* 
date  before  the  people  upon  his  own  merits^  and  his  own  individnal 
popularity  ;  and  make  it  necessary  for  every  one  to  qualify  himself 
for  any  station  he  may  desire y  arid  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people^  and  not  the  interest  of  any  political  cliquey  factiony  or 
party,  it  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  the  people  of  every  class 
and  pursuit,  a  representation  and  an  influence,  approximating  to 
equality,  in  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  ooon* 
tiea,  cities  and  townships. 

Similar  prinoiplea  might  be  applied  to  the  eleotion  of  the 
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direeiorf  of  ineorporated  oompanies.  Let  tui  stippose  that  a  corn- 
pan  j,  haying  a  atook  of  $1,000,000,  is  to  be  managed  by  ten 
IHrccton : — let  any  of  the  stockholdera  who  see  fit  so  to  do, 
baring  ft] 00,000  stock,  unite  in  the  election  of  a  director,  and  bo 
cm,  nntij  all  have  united,  that  can  agree  to  do  so ;  and  let  the 
remaining  stockholders  elect  by  majorities  the  balance  of  the 
directors  to  be  ohoson.  In  this  mode,  all  or  nearly  all  the  stock- 
holders would  be  fairly  represented  ;  no  esprit  de  corps  would  bo 
likely  to  exist  among  the  directors ;  much  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruption, and  many  frauds  would  be  prevented  by  reason  of 
jealousy,  and  fear  of  exposure  from  each  other  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  protected. 

Sec.  1 1.  Effut  of  AfUi-masonrf — Anti-slavery  ;  native  Ameri- 
eamtm — CaihoUdsm  and  Mormanism  upon  our  elections. 

Anti-masonry,  abolitionism,  and  native- Americanism,  all  have 
too  narrow  a  base,  and  their  ideas  and  principles  are  too  few,  and 
too  contracted,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  national  political 
party.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  these  partioB, 
and  of  the  moral  tendency  of  their  principles  so  long  as  thoy  act 
as  moral  associations,  and  thereby  attempt  to  influence  and  crivc 
direction  to  public  opinion,  but  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  their 
separate  political  organization  is  not  adapted  either  to  the  nntiiro 
or  condition  of  man,  and  can  never  have  much  effect,  except  to 
defeat  the  objects  they  profess  to  have  in  view.  The  fact  that  a 
third  political  party  never  did  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
in  any  a^e  or  country,  is  good  evidence,  that  is  not  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  man,  and  never  can  be  maintained. 

Political  anti-masonry,  not  only  drew  the  principal  part  of  its 
members  and  friends  from  the  then  existing  National  Republican 
party,  but  it  drove  thousands  of  masons  from  that  party,  int')  the 
Jackson  party,  as  an  asylum,  or  protection  from  what  thoy 
deemed  the  persecutions  of  anti-masonry.  This  not  only  serv«'d 
to  strengthen,  but  to  ceraent*the  bond  of  union,  and  increase  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  party,  and  make  its  power  irresistible  ;  and  it 
aided  very  much  to  re-elect  Gen.  Jackson  in  1832,  to  perprtufite 
the  power  of  the  party,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  liis 
successor  in  1836. 

A  strange  concurrence  of  causes  and  circimistanccs  contributed 
to  secure  to  Mr.  Polk  in  18-44,  a  meagre  plurality  over  Mr.  Clay 
of  about  ]  I  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  for  President.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes  were  abolitionism  and  nativcism,  (whic^h  dis- 
tracted and  weakened  the  whig  party);  but  the  desire  for  an  exten- 
sion of  territory,  party  spirit,  party  organization,  Catholicism,  and 
lastly  Mormonb»ni,  all  contributed  to  increase  tlie  confidence  and 
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stroDgth  of  the  democratic  party.  The  motives  of  the  Southern 
people  were  obvious ;  they  not  only  desired  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate their  political  power  and  control  over  the  national 
government,  by  means  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  Senate  ;  but  they  also  wished  to  increase  the  valne 
of  their  slave  property.  Avarice  and  ambition,  two  of  the 
strongest  pa&sions  which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  1844,  according  to  their 
own  claims,  were  over  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  probably  did 
amount  to  ten  or  eleven  hundred  thousand ;  about  150,000  of 
whom  voted,  at  least  96  per  cent,  or  144,000  for  Mr.  Polk,  and 
not  over  6,000  for  Mr.  Clay.  The  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
population,  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it,  have  for  many  years,  regu- 
larly voted  with  the  democratic  party ;  and  thereby  they  have 
secured,  not  only  the  election  to  office  of  great  numbers  of  them- 
selves, and  of  persons  most  favorable  to  them,  but  have  obtained 
many  laws,  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  their  peculiar  religious 
opinions  and  tenets.  A  few  of  them,  mostly  in  Maryland  and 
and  Louisiana,  of  English  and  French  descent,  who  have  been 
bred  in  the  United  States,  and  imbibed  from  their  childhood  the 
free  protectant  spirit  of  our  political  institutions,  have  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  the  political  influence  of  their  priesthood, 
and  usually  voted  with  the  whig  party  ;  but  a  much  less  number 
in  1844,  than  ever  before.  The  Catholics,  by  a  perfect  unanimity 
of  opinion  and  concurrence  of  action  in  political  matters,  have 
managed  to  actjuire  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country  ;  and  by  acting  with  the  democra- 
tic party,  they  gave  Mr.  Polk  the  entire  vote  of  the  statef)  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri ;  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  they 
gave  him  the  vote  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Michigap  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists  and  the 
the  Mormons,  they  gave  him  the  vote  of  Illinois.  They  also 
gave  hiui  a  popular  vote  of  about  To,000  in  Ohio,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  in  Maryland,  and  many  thousand  in  other  states.  By 
these  means,  they  not  only  controlled  the  election  of  President, 
but  also  caused  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gres.**,  and  of  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  thereby  secured 
to  the  democratic  party,  (of  which  they  constitute  about  one 
eighth  part,)  the  entire  control  of  all  rtie  branches,  executive, 
IfgUlative,  and  judicial,  of  the  national  government.  The  Mor- 
mons by  eonneciing  themselves  with  the  democratic  party  in  Illi- 
nois, ttidtd  that  party  nialiMially,  obtained  its  support  and  protec- 
tion, and  a  city  charter  conferring  on  them  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges. 
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Such  aro  the  natural  effects  of  union  and  oombination.  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  abolitionists  and  Native  Americans 
effected,  by  acting  on  the  opposite  principles  of  separation,  dis- 
union, and  raising  their  own  political  standard  ?  What  a  contrast 
between  the  policyof  the  Catholics,  Mormons,  and  Anti-rcntcrs  of 
New  York,  and  that  of  the  Abolitionists  and  Native  Americans. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an  elective 
monarchj,  nearly  absolute  ;  supported  by  an  ecclesiastical  aristo- 
cracy, in  which  the  people  have  not  the  slightest  participation. 
Wliy  is  this  strong  sympathy  of  feeling  between  the  democratic 
party  in  this  country,  and  the  Catholics  ?  Is  there  any  similarity 
Detween  the  principles  of  government  of  the  Pope,  and  those  of 
the  democratic  party,  with  its  system  of  organization,  party 
machinery,  and  prescriptive  policy  ?  These  are  problems 
for  my  rcadfnrs  to  solve ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  them. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  aliens  not  natural- 
ixed,  are  allowed  all  the  political  as  well  as  the  civil  privileri^es  of 
citizens,  and  are  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers,  national  and 
state  ;  thus  abolishing  all  real  distinction  between  citizfDs  and 
aliens ;  and  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  this  pro- 
vision in  it  more  than  thirty  years  since.  What  then  could  the 
Native  Americans  cffiect,  if  they  should  attain  their  object  ?  A 
mere  nominal  change  of  the  naturalization  laws.  Wo  have  an 
immense  un.settled  country,  and  to  give  foreign  enii^nts  who 
Mottle  among  us,  civil  privileges,  such  as  the  aid  and  prot«.'Ction  of 
our  laws,  protection  of  person  and  propcrt}',  and  the  riii;ht  to  hold 
and  convoy  property,  is  right  in  itself,  and  cannot  harm  us.  Such 
ri^rhts  might  saft^ly  be  extended  to  theru  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  our  country ;  but  political  rights  are  of  a  charaeicr  v«My 
different.  Citizenship  does  not  imply  the  right  of  votinir,  for  if 
it  did,  the  citizenship  of  our  females,  children,  and  young  men 
under  21  years  old,  would  confer  on  them  that  ri^^ht. 

To  Vote  and  participate  in  electing  the  rulers  of  the  country,  is 
the  ex».Tcise  of  the  highest  right  of  citizenship,  which  man  oan 
possess ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  how  it  can  be  anythiii'^ 
imt  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  t )  allow 
aliens  to  vote.  But  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  towards 
lib<;ralLsm — to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  adult  male 
immigrants,  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens ;  and  so  far  as  regards  township  officers  in  new  settlements, 
whrtre  foreign  immigrants  constitute  nearly  the  whole  population, 
i*uch  extension  seems  necessary. 

Similar  privileges  might  with  propriety,  be  extended  to  lu-li ms 
oceui»yiug  reserves  in  States  or  Territories.  They  mi^'ht  hnvi; 
t>wu>iiip  governments  organized,  with  the  privilege  of  eliHiinir 
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their  own  loeal  officers,  subject  to  the  l4ws  tod  ffOTernment  of  the 
State  or  Territoiy.  And  as  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  have 
been  removed  bj  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
it  seems  but  just  as  well  as  expedient,  to  organise  a  territorial 
government  for  them  ;  to  appoint  the  highest  grade  of  execative 
and  judicial  officers ;  and  allow  them  to  elect  a  legislative  assem- 
Uy,  and  all  local  officers,  and  to  legislate  for  themselves,  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  territories.  Such  a  government  would  fur- 
nirfi  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  weaning  them  from  their  roving 
habits,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  adopt  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  the  whites. 

Sec.  12.   On  iht  progress  of  dvil  liberty^  and  of  rtform  in 

matters  of  government. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
distinguish  it  from  Cfatholioism,  are  freedom  of  fought,  jfree  io- 
quirv,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  These  are  also  the 
tunoamental  principles  of  political  and  civil  liberty,  of  republican, 
democratic,  and  all  free  systems  of  goveminent.  The  great 
reformation  commenced  by  Lutber,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wras 
the  germ  of  liberty,  mental,  civil  and  political,  as  well  as  n  lipous. 
It  sowed  the  seeds,  and  its  principles  prepared  the  way,  for  all 
the  reforms  in  matters  of  government,  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

The  great  eras  of  reform  in  government,  resulting  from  that 
cause,  are  as  follows-: — First,  the  general  revolt  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  about  the  year  1576,  which  terminated  in  the  e8tab- 
lishnient  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  H(»l- 
land.  Secondly,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  passed  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  1589,  which  allowed  free  toleration  in  religious  mat- 
ters, to  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  Thirdly,  the  reforms 
made  by  the  Long  Parliament  of  England,  in  1641  and  l(i42. 
Fourthly,  the  glorious  revolution  in  England  of  1688.  Fifthly, 
the  great  American  revolution,  which  commenced  in  1775,  and 
terminated  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Ameiican  constitutions,  which  had  been  adopted.  Sixthly, 
the  French  revolution  of  1798,  which  overturned  popery  and 
feudalism  in  France.  Seventhly,  the  revolutions  of  the  Spani>h 
American    provinces,  which  commenced    in  Mexico,  Colombia, 


....  '^y 

of  civilization  has  been  promoted  by  each  and  all  of  these  great 
events. 

There  is  no  reauon  to  doubt  that  human  laws  and  systems  of 
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government,  and  all  human  institutions,  as  well  as  civilizition, 
are  progressive,  and  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
has  bcrn  yet  attained.  We  do  not  look  to  the  dark  ages  for  Y\<i\\t 
in  matters  of  science,  nor  need  wo  look  to  ancient  precedents, 
mnch  less  to  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  for  a  good  system  of 
either  law  or  government.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
changed  and  improved  very  much  their  laws,  constitutions  and 
forms  of  government,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Or.»Mt 
Britain,  and  have  been  changing  them  from  that  time  until  th^ 
present ;  adapting  them  to  each  other,  to  the  condition  and 
customs  of  the  country,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  tho  laws 
of  nature.  The  opinion  seems  to  bo  gaining  strength  and  extend- 
insf  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people,  and  to  a  greater  numbor 
of  the  learned  and  professional  classes,  that  our  system  of  law  and 
government,  and  particularly  the  former,  admits  at  the  prrsont 
time  of  great  improvement.  We  hear  of  constitutional  convent Iotis 
mod  propositions  to  reform  the  laws  or  the  constitution,  or  both, 
in  many  of  the  states.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  the  impression  is 
becoming  very  general,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can constitutions,  statutes  and  forms  of  proceedings  in  the 
adminii^tratien  of  justice,  too  much  was  borrowed  and  retained 
from  the  laws  and  usages  of  monarchcial  and  aristocratic  England  ; 
and  hence  the  anxiety  for  reform — for  constitutional  reform, 
executive  reform,  legislative  reform,  judicial  reform,  and  legal 
reform. 

The  Institutes,  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  collected  and 
adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  constituted  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete system  of  law,  and  the  greatest  achievement  in  juri.sprudcnco, 
of  ancient  times.  The  patricians  as  a  class,  with  all  their 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  privileges,  had  passed  away ;  all  the 
people  were  equal  in  view  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges, 
except  that  slavery  still  existed,  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
empire,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  had  too  great  powers. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  laws  were  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  equality,  and  equally  protected  the 
rights  of  all. 

llie  common  law  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  grew  up  as  a 
system  of  usages  and  rules  to  secure  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  was  and  is  essentially  aristocratic  in  its 
character — treating  the  crimes  and  offences  of  the  commonalty, 
and  their  default  in  the  payment  of  debts,  with  terrible  severity 
—giving  against  the  peers  of  the  realm,  no  substantial  remedies 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  making  the  administration  of 
justice  so  excessively  expensive,  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of 
ju^iici*  to  the  poor.     The  punishment  for  the  inferior  grade  of 
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crimes,  was,  until  recently,  so  severe  and  abhorrent  to  fcelinjrs 
of  humanity,  that  courts  of  justice  were  induced  to  lean  in  favor 
of  persons  charged  with  crime,  until   they  built  up  a  system  of 
technical  rules,  which,  when  applied  in  this  country,  renders  it 
very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  convict  the  ^ilty. 

The  judiciary  act  of  the  United  States  of  1789,  is  a  model  of 
oxcoUence  in  its  style,  and  in  many  of  its  provisions.  It  made 
some  improvements  upon  the  common  law  modes  of  proceedinjr, 
and  contributed  greatly  as  a  model  to  improve  tho  jurisprudence 
of  the  several  states. 

The  Napoleon  Code  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  jurispru- 
dence in  modem  times,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  followed  by  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York  of  1830,  by  those  of  Massachusetts  of  1836,  and  by  im- 
proved revisions  of  statutes  in  many  of  the  other  states.  The 
Napoleon  and  Louisiana  codes  of  procedure,  suggested  the  new 
code  of  practice  of  New  York  of  1848  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  in  many  of  the  states,  at  tho  present  time,  to  abolis^h 
the  old  common  law  system  of  remedies,  pleading,  and  practice, 
and  much  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  adopt  a  system  bettor 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 

The  general  impression  was,  until  recently,  that  there  are  but 
three  departments  of  government ;  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  officers,  and  of 
all  subordinate  executive  officers,  properly  belongs  to  the  chief 
magistrate  as  a  part  of  the  executive  power.  This  is  a  monarch- 
ical idea,  which  prevails  wherever  monarchy  exists.  It  forms  a 
part  of  tho  system  of  the  centralization  of  power.  Though  it  is 
entirely  anti-republican,  yet  it  generally  prevailed  in  tho  United 
States,  until  about  tho  commencement  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  in  all  the  early  American  constitutions,  the  power  to  appoint 
judicial,  and  nearly  all  inferior  executive  officers,  was  voi^ted  in 
tho  Governor,  Governor  and  Senate,  or  Governor  and  Council ; 
and  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  tho  same 
policy  prevailed.  The  truth  is,  the  appointing  or  elective  power 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  department  or  division  of  power, 
which,  in  a  republican  or  democratic  system,  is,  in  most  ca.sos, 
properly  vested  in  the  people,  though  it  may  be  vested  in  the 
Legislature,  or  in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Senate  or  Council. 

The  public  men  and  educated  classes  of  the  United  States, 
seemed  at  first  to  distrust  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  Kolect  tho  greatest 
p:irt  of  their  rulers ;  and  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  Chief 
jMa^ristratcs,  Cabinet  Offieers,  Senators,  and  Judgi's.     Hence  they 
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pare  the  Provident  and  the  Govomors  of  StatcR,  a  qualified  veto 
npon  the  proceedings  of  Congreps,  and  of  most  of  the  Stati*  Lejris- 
lations;  and  took  from  the  people  and  conferred  on  them,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of  all  judicial, 
nnd  nearly  all  inferior  executive  officers,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  They  also 
in  most  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  government,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  high  judicial  officers  during  life. 
This  is  anti-repnhlican.  The  supposition  seemed  to  he,  that  the 
President  and  Governors  are  safer  depositaries  of  power,  than 
Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  people ;  that  the  only 
danger  from  the  judiciary  arises  from  th^  aependence  of  the 
judges  on  either  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  people ; 
that  when  they  arc  entirely  independent  and  irresponsible,  thoy 
are  most  likely  to  be  pure,  capable,  and  impartial ;  and  therefore 
they  made  the  judges  independent  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  The  experience  of  the 
country  during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  dissipated  many  of  thcs(3 
idoas  as  delusions.  The  education  of  the  people  has  been  improved, 
and  their  knowledge  increased ;  and  as  they  have  gradually 
acfpiired  more  power  experience  has  proven  their  capacity  to 
nsi'  it,  as  well  at  least  as  it  has  been  used  by  chief  magistrates, 
and  cabinet  officers. 

The  principal  evils  of  all  governments  arise  from  the  po^ssions, 
ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  man.  Selfishness  prompts  public 
men  to  use  their  official  power  and  influence  to  promote  the  inter- 
est and  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  their  personal  favor- 
ites, regardless,  in  many  instances,  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  Four  things  or  conditi'ins 
are  retjuired  to  check  sulfishness  and  prevent  corruption  in  public 
officers; — first,  responsibility  made  effective  bj-  frciiuent  elections 
or  appointments ; — second,  incapacity  to  act  in  any  matter  in 
which  they  are  interested ;  third,  publicity  of  their  acts,  aii<i  na- 
F'lns  in  support  of  them  ;  and  lastly,  a  sound  public  opinion  and 
perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinions.  iSecrccy  is  inenn- 
hij»tent  with  rr.«ponsibility ;  it  prevents  the  operation  of  puhlie 
ojiinion,  and  is  a  shield  to  all  kinds  of  selfish  purposes  an* I 
>eli»'mes — to  intrigue,  corruption,  fraud,  and  crime.  All  legi>l:i- 
tivo  bodies  and  courts  of  justice  sit,  in  this  country,  with  «»j>rii 
dnnrs.  Their  purity  can  be  maintained,  tyranny  prevented,  and 
individual  rights  sticured,  only  by  means  of  the  ]iublicity  of  thi  ir 
}'ri>cceding8,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  public  <»pinion. 

Nearly  all  special  legislation  is  brought  forward  and  supported 
by  l('gi.«<Iuturs,  to  promote  either  their  own  piMSonal  interosts,  or 
the  ioterestd  of  their  friends.     It  is  prumpt«jd  by  personal   eon- 
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riderations  and  favoritism,  rather  than  bj  a  regard  for  the  pnblio 
good ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  injurious  to  the  public,  ana  gen- 
erally corrupting  in  its  tendency.  No  man  is  allowed  to  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  case,  or  in  oases  where  his  fitmily  or  near  rela- 
tives are  interested ;  why  should  he  be  allowed  to  l^islate  for  the 
special  benefit  of  himself  and  his  friends  ? 

llie  tendenov  of  the  public  mind  in  Uie  United  States,  is  to 
deoentralise  and  make  more  popular  and  local,  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment ;  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  and  to  simplify  the  Taws 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Selfishness  and  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  centralisation  have 
been  checked,  and  the  evils  of  party  n>irit  diminished,  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states,  by  stnpping  Uie  Oovemor  and 
Senate  of  all  patronage,  making  nearly  all  officers,  executive, 
administrative,  and  judicial,  as  well  as  legislative,  elective  by  Uie 
people  in  their  respective  counties  and  districts,  providing  for  the 
election  of  legislators  by  single  districts,  prohibiting  all  special 
legislation,  and  making  all  power  local,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  general  laws. 

We  have  built  up  in  this  country,  and  are  still  improving,  a 
noble  system  of  constitutional  and  of  federal  law,  which  will  be 
a  guide  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  long  as  this  globe  shall  be 
inhiabited  bv  man.  The  boundaries  of  power  are  more  accurately 
defined  and  better  understood  in  the  United  States,  th^m  they 
were  fifty  years  nnce ;  and  much  better  than  they  are,  or  ever 
were,  in  the  old  worid. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ow   THE     IfATURK   AND   CONSTITUENTS   OF     WEALTH,    AND    HOW 
PRODUCED   AND   ACCUMULATED. On    VALUE,    EXCHANGEABLE 

value  and  price— capital,  and  materials,  as  distin- 
guished from   products  for  consumption. production, 

the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, both  material  and  immaterial,  upon  raw  materials. 
— ^Wealth  accumulated  by  industry  and  frugality. — 
Pursuits  personified,  their  relative  importance. 

Sic.  !•  Basis  of  Values^ — Nature  and  character  of  tmr  wants. 

What  consUtates  wealth,  and  what  constitates  value,  and  the 
measare  of  hoth  wealth  and  value,  are  questions  which  meet  the 
learner  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  inquiries,  on  the  subject  of 
political  econoinj.  These  questions  should  be  settled  in  the 
beginning,  as  landmarks  by  which  to  verify  and  correct  all  his 
observations  and  deductions. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  wealth  and  value  are  based  on  the  wants 
of  man,  and  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  those  wants,  which 
constitutes  their  utility.  As  our  wants  are  partly  material  and 
partly  immaterial,  so  values  may  be  divided  in  like  manner,  into 
material  and  immaterial.  Our  physical  or  material  wants  are 
founded  in,  and  arise  from,  the  appetites  and  necessities  of  our 
nature.  Our  immaterial  wants  comprise  those  of  an  intellectual, 
mora],  educational  and  social  character.  So  far  as  our  wants,  both 
material  and  immaterial,  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  satis- 
faction tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happiness,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  natural  and  real — but  so  far  as  they  depend 
entirely  on  opinion,  fashion,  custom,  habit,  and  ambition,  they 
arc  factitious.  Many  of  our  wants  are  of  a  mixed  character,  being 
natural  and  real  wants,  with  factitious  refinements  and  matters  of 
taste  and  ornament  engrafted  upon  them.  Our  physical  wants 
are  few  in  number,  and  depend  much  on  climate,  situation,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  ;  but  our  immaterial,  factitious,  and  mixed 
wants,  multiply  themselves  to  infinity,  with  the  development  of 
our  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  condition. 

Those  things  which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  our  ^^^^^i^^  ^si^Ti\&^ 
an  cmlhd  aeoesmriea ;  or  tbo  necesstriea  of  life.    TYi^^  QomY^^sA 
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snoh  food,  driDk,  clothing,  fuel,  housing,  and  lodging  of  a  com- 
mon quality,  as  are  nccessarj  to  sustain  life,  and  promote  the 
health,  strength,  and  activity  of  persons  of  ordinary  health  and 
constitution,  to  the  highest  degree  which  their  nature  admits  of. 

The  comforts  of  life  .include  such  things  as  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  most  of  our  mixed  wants,  so  fiur  as  material  things  are 
concerned.  They  comprise  a  finer  and  better  quality  of  things 
of  the  same  or  a  similar  character  as  those  denominated  necessa- 
ries— being  such  as  tend  to  increase  human  enioyment,  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  young,  the  feeble,  and  the  delicate,  and  to 
increase  their  longevity. 

Luxuries  correspond  to  our  factitious,  and  to  some  also  of  our 
mixed  wants.  They  comprise  matters  of  art,  taste,  and  ornament, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  magnificent  things  that  please  the  eye ; 
delicious  food  and  drink,  that  gratify  the  appetite ;  music  that 
delights  the  ear ;  reading,  riding,  and  travel  for  pleasure,  and 
other  intellectual  amusements,  that  excite,  occupy,  and  interesi 
the  mind. 

Sec.  2.   7^  utility  of  luxuries  is  partly  realy  hut  mostly  faditiaus. 

In  as  much  as  many  luxuries  tend  to  stimulate  the  mind  and 
ambition  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  increase 
their  activity  and  industry,  the  most  of  them  have  a  certain 
degree  of  utility  ;  that  is,  whenever  they  are  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  individual — are  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  duties,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — 
and  do  not  interfere  with  his  general  welfare,  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  a  certain  degree  of  utility  in  the  strict  and 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  (Vide  ante  Sec.  5,  of  Chap.  I., J 
Utility,  like  our  wants,  may  be  divided  into  real  and  factitious — 
that  is,  whatever  has  a  capacity  to  satisfy  our  real  wants,  and 
tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happiness,  has  a  real 
utility ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  satisfy  only  our  facti- 
tious wants,  has  only  a  factitious  utility ;  while  those  things 
which  satisfy  our  mixed  wants,  have  a  real  utility  to  some  extent, 
depending  on  their  character  and  adaptation  to  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  person.  The  wealthy  can  indulge  in  luxuries 
and  not  aflfcct  their  ability  to  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  Luxuries  of  a  rations  character  may,  therefore,  aid 
in  developing  their  intellectual  and  social  faculties — add  to  their 
enjoyments  m  the  aggregate — and  promote  their  general  welfare. 
But  when  the  middling  classes  indulge  in  expensive  luxuries,  they 
do  80  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  things,  that  would  bo  much  more 
valukble  to  Ihem  ^  aad  tjbw  thoy  it^qjke  »  groateri  for  a  less 
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;rood,  and  pn  judico  their  pcncral  welfaro.  The  utility  as  woll  as 
the  value  of  everythiag  is,  therefore,  rather  rektivo  than  positive, 
and  is  greater  to  one  person  than  to  another.  This  view  of  tliu 
subject  shows  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luxuries 
are  much  greater  to  the  wealthy,  than  they  are  to  the  middling 
classes  ;  but  to  all  classes,  their  utility  and  value,  are  more  or 
less  factitious. 

Every  person  should  supply  himself  first  with  necessari<'s  ; 
secondly,  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  luxuries  of  an  int  l- 
1  ctu.!!  character  ;  and  lastly  with  such  other  luxuries  to  a  reason- 
able and  limited  extent,  as  are  in  accordance  with  his  condition 
atid  circumstances  in  life — but  should  never  indulge  in  any  luxu- 
ries unless  he  can  do  so,  without  injury  to  the  general  welfaro  of 
himself  or  his  family,  and  without  setting  a  public  example  of  an 
injurious  tendency. 

Sec.  3.     On  values — th^r  character  and  basis. 

The  character  of  a  thing  (as  I  have  said)  depends  on  its  utility, 
or  capacity  to  satisfy  our  wants.  The  utility  of  a  thing  i.s  iiut 
however  perceived  by  instinct ;  it  must  be  discovered  by  exi)cri- 
ence,  observation,  attention,  judgment,  and  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Value,  therefore,  depends  first  on  our  wants  ;  secondly 
on  the  utility  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to  satisfy  our  wants  ;  thirdly, 
on  the  recognition  of  its  utility  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  demand  tor 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  utility,  or  supposed  utility. 

As  one  necessary,  and  one  style  or  kind  of  luxury  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  another  ;  and  there  is  a  wide  field  of  choice  betwrou 
different  articles  and  modes,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  opini ms 
and  tastes ;  it  follows  that  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  :;n'i 
comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  for  luxuries,  depends  much  on  tiie 
habits  of  life,  education,  customs,  and  opinions  of  different  pooT)lc 
and  communities,  and  is  liable  to  fluctuate  with  the  opiuiuns, 
fashions,  and  customs  of  the  day  ;  and  that  their  exchan;;oat'lo 
value  must  fluctuate  accordingly.  Hence  all  the  products  of 
human  industry  have  a  value  which  is  more  or  less  incrca.scii  or 
diminLshed  by  fashion,  custom,  and  public  opinion,  and  is  tho:c- 
fore  factitious. 

When  exchanges  arc  introduced,  things  which  can  sati-fv  tli.; 
wants  of  man  may  serve  us  in  two  ways,  first  directly,  wli.  ii  \\c 
employ  them  for  our  own  use,  and  secondly  indirectly,  wh^n  wi 
exchange  them  for  other  commodities,  or  sell  them  for  nioii'  y. 
AVhatever  can  be  exchanged  for  .something  else  that  is  useful,  his 
an  exchangeable  value.  This  value  depends  not  on  the  opini  >:i 
of  the  producer,  but  upon  that  of  the  consumer.  This  value  is 
direct  or  indiroety  depending  on  the  fact  whether  the  purcha-ir 
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hnys  for  his  individual  use,  or  to  sqU  agaiu  at  a  profit.  A  thinj^ 
may  have  a  direct  value  for  use  by  reason  of  its  utility,  without 
an  exchangeable  value  ;  but  it  cannot  have  an  indirect  valu.-*, 
unless  it  has  a  direct  one  also — and  as  soon  as  the  consumers  of  a 
thing  cease  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  tho  demand  ceases,  and 
with  it,  its  exchangeable  value  ceases  also. 

The  direct  utility  of  a  thing  also  depends  on  the  want  of  it,  and 
tho  demand  for  it ;  for  however  great  may  be  its  capacity  to  satis- 
fy the  wants  of  man,  if  it  is  not  needed,  and  there  is  no  present 
want  that  can  be  satisfied  by  it,  its  utility  is  prospective  only  ; 
and  if  it  perishes  rapidly,  like  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  like 
meats  and  grain  also  in  hot  climates,  it  often  happens  that  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever  to  the  community.  The  utility  of  things  as 
well  as  their  exchangeable  value  depends,  therefore,  on  the  want 
of  them,  and  the  market  for  them. 

The  value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  for  it,  but  the 
price  depends  on  tho  proportion  which  the  supply  bears  to  tho 
demand,  and  depends  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other.  "VVlicii  a 
former,  mechanic,  or  producer  of  any  class,  produces  more  of  any 
article  than  he  wants  for  hb  own  consumption,  if  he  cannot 
exchange  the  surplus  for  something  else,  it  is  of  no  value  whatever 
to  him  ;  and  if  he  has  only  a  partial  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
ducts, just  so  much  of  that  surplus  as  exceeds  tho  market,  is 
totally  worthless  to  tho  community,  and  if  thrown  upon  a  market 
already  surfeited,  serves  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  supply 
in  the  market,  and  really  reduces,  instead  of  increasing  its  aggre- 
gate market  value. 

Sec.  4.     On  wcallh  and  its  basis. 

Wealth  consists  of  values,  and  may  be  divided  into  material 
and  immaterial.  Immaterial  values  and  wealth  comprise  the 
intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  and  social  faculties  and  habits  of 
the  people  ;  together  with  their  customs,  laws,  and  institutions. 
Material  wealth  comprises  all  material  things  which  have  either 
a  present  or  prospective  exchangeable  value.  As  utilities  and 
values  both  material  and  immaterial,  are  divided  into  real  and 
factitious,  so  the  wealth  which  they  constitute  should  be  divided 
in  like  manner ;  and  as  the  utility  and  value  of  luxuries  including 
expensive  and  magnificent  dwelling-houses,  and  splendid  furniture 
and  etjuipages,  are  more  or  less  factitious,  so  much  of  the  wealth 
which  they  comprLso,  is  also  factitious.  Intoxicating  li<|Uors  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage  have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  therefore, 
are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country ;  but  as  their 
use  does  not  promote,  or  tend  to  promote,  the  general  welfare  of 
tho  consumer,  bat  the  contrary,  they  have  no  real  ntility,  and 
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their  Talae,  and  the  wealth  which  thej  eonstitate,  is  entirely  fac- 
titions,  as  niach  ao  as  that  of  an  obsoene  picture  or  book.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luzurios  are 
relative ;  being  much  greater  to  the  wealthy  who  are  able  to  have 
them,  than  they  are  to  the  middling  classes ;  the  wealth  which 
they  constitute,  is  therefore  relative,  and  more  or  less  fttctitious  ; 
depending  on  the  condition  and  circuoistances  of  the  person  usiug 
them. 

Sec.  5.     Definilion  and  uses  of  eapilal. 

As  the  question  embraces  the  subject  of  capital,  we  must 
enquire  what  is  capital  ^  Adam  Smith  says  the  general  stock  of 
a  country  is  divided  into  three  portions :  « 

1st,  That  portion  which  is  reserved  for  consumption  and  affords 
DO  revenue  to  the  country  ;  consisting  of  food«  clothes,  honscbold 
furniture,  dwelling  houses,  horses  and  carriages,  used  for  pleasure, 
pictures  and  all  such  things  as  contribute  directly  to  human  com- 
fort or  pleasure  ;  and  do  not  aid  in  producing  or  adding  to  the 
value  of  material  objects  which  are  desired  by  man. 

2d.  That  portion  generally  denominated  fixed  capital ;  consist- 
ing of  material  agents,  instruments  and  powers  which  aid  man  ia 
producing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  are 
desired  by  maDkind.  Fixed  capital  includes,  first,  lands,  and  all 
the  stock,  improvements  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all 
th«^  tools,  machinery  and  buildings  used  in  mining,  the  mechanio 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  navigation  and  transportation, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  forest.  2d.  It  includes  the  acquired  and 
useful  abilities  of  all  the  community.  A  useful  education  costs  a 
real  expense,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  indivi- 
duals, and  also  that  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

dd.  That  portion  usiully  denominated  circulating  capital ; 
which  comprises  materials  to  be  manufactured,  the  products  of 
agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures,  the  forest  and  fisheries, 
and  the  money  or  coin  of  the  country. 

Property  may  be  divided  into,  first, — natural  materials  and 
products — and  secondly,  artificial  materials  and  products.  The 
first  include  all  things  in  their  natural  state,  and  all  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country  ;  the  second  comprise  all  things  produced 
or  converted  into  a  certain  form,  and  fitted  for  use,  by  human 
industry. 

Property  may  also  be  divided  into,  first,  stock  or  materials  to 
be  manufactured  and  fitted  for  use  ;  secondly,  products  for  use 
and  consumption,  which  do  not  aid  industry,  nor  yield  a  revenue 
to  the  country;  and  thirdly,  capital  which  comprises  products, 
materiala,  and  natural  agents,  converted  into  ioftruments  and 

6» 
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mcftDS   to   mid  the  indastry  of  luaii,   nnd    thereby  prodaee  a 
revenue. 

Though  property  consists  of  material  tilings,  yet  the  most  of 
the  value  of  toem,  which  constitutes  them  property,  is  added  to 
them,  by  the  industry  of  man.  Wild  and  unimproved  lands  in  a 
Hew  country  do  not  constitute  capital ;  but  improvements  made 
on  them  to  fit  them  for  production,  and  to  secure  the  crops,  and 
also  the  natural  properties  of  the  land  when  improved,  do  consti- 
tute capital.  It  is  so  with  mines.  In  their  natural  state,  tiny 
are  not  capital ;  but  when  opened,  drained,  and  preparations  hav*) 
been  made  to  extract  the  ores,  tlicy  are  converted  into  capital. 
It  18  so  with  water  power,  and  all  natural  resources.  They  do 
not  constitute  capital,  until  they  have  been  converted  to  use  by 
the  industry  of  man. 

Capital  should  be  sub-divided  into  material  and  immaterial 
(the  former  only  con8titutin<;  property).  All  capita],  both 
material  and  immaterial,  is  fixed,  that  is  unchangeable  in  its 
character  and  functions.  What  Smith  and  his  disciples  call 
circulating  capital,  consists,  1st,  of  raw  products  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  to  be  worked  into  something  else ;  2d,  of 
agricultural  products  for  consumption ;  3d,  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  the  manufacturer,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 
for  sale ;  and  4thly,  money  or  coin. 

All  they  put  down  as  circulating  capital,  with  the  exception  of 
money,  consists  only  of  products  for  consumption  or  manufacture. 
It  is  true  that  all  products  in  the  hands  of  merchants  for  sale, 
perform  the  functions  of  capital  to  them,  but  not  to  the  coiiniiu- 
nity.  So  dwelling  houses,  theatres,  gambling  houses,  &c.,  in  the 
hands  of  a  landlord  who  lets  them  for  rent,  perform  the  functions 
of  capital  to  him,  but  not  to  the  community;  because  to  him  they 
yield  a  revenue  ;  but  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  community.  They  merely  take  from  the  tenant  what  is 
paid  to  the  landlord.  So  household  furniture,  and  even  clotiiing, 
may  be  rented  nud  yield  an  income  to  the  owner,  the  same  as 
horses  and  carriages  let  for  plea.Hure  ;  and  yet  those  articles  mu^t 
all  be  ranked  as  products  of  consumption,  and  not  capital ;  be- 
cauMJ  they  do  nut  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  community, 
nor  iiicrease  the  revenue  of  the  person  who  hires  them,  howe>cr 
much  they  may  increase  his  comforts. 

The  reader  will  perceive  inconsistency  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  positions  of  Dr.  Smith.  Provisions  he  calls  alternately  artiehs 
or  stuck  for  consumption,  and  circulating  capital.  His  arguments 
are  all  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  oapiulist  and  laborer 
arc  necessarily  different  persons,  and  that  the  provisions  furnished 
hy  the  former,  are  noocasary  to  cnablo  the  latter  to  labor,  and 
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fhoreforo  constitate  a  species  of  capital.  In  our  free  States,  throe- 
fourths  of  the  laborers  furnish  their  own  capital,  work  for  them- 
selves, and  unite  the  characters  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  Bo  the 
prorisions  this  laboring  capitalist  and  his  fomily  consume,  consti- 
tute a  circulating  capital  ?  If  so,  then  why  are  not  his  clothos 
and  furniture  also  capital,  and  his  grog  likewise,  if  he  have  any  ? 
Stock,  or  products  accumulated  for  consumption,  arc  hero  con- 
founded with  circulatincf  capital ;  and  this  confusion  runs  through 
the  writings  of  all  the  disciples  of  Smith.  Mr.  Say  has  invented 
the  awkward  and  inconsistent  phrases  "  productive  consufnp- 
titrny^^  and  "  unproductive  consumption,^^  A  grosser  misnomer 
never  crept  into  human  language. 

The  words  production  and  consumption  express  opposite  mean, 
insrs.  One  is  the  Creation ,  and  the  other  the  Destruction  of 
Value. 

All  the  free  trade  school  seem  to  forget,  that  food  is  necessary 
to  support  life.  Nothing  is  strictly  capital,  except  what  comes 
within  Smith's  definition  of  fixed  capital;  that  is,  natural 
agents^  instruments^  poicer  and  faculties^  which  aid  man  in  pro- 
ducing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  arc  desired 
by  mankind.  All  else  arc  products  or  materials  for  manufactiirji 
or  consumption  ;  the  latter  may  contribute  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  man,  but  do  not  aid  production.  Capital  must  bo 
confined  to  instriments,  agents,  powers,  and  faculties,  which 
aid  in  production,  and  does  not  include  the  thing  produced. 

Immaterial  capital  includes  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind,  together  with  the  knowledge,  science  and  experience  aC' 
uuired,  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  industry  of  man,  and  make  it  pro- 
ductive. It  also  includes  the  whole  process  of  an  industrial  edu- 
cation,* and  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  and  experionco. 
Material  capital  includes  what  is  defined  by  Smith  as  fixed 
capital ;  it  also  includes  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  is  put  down  by  Smith  and  all  his  followers 
as  circulatiog  capital,  bocause  its  use  consists  in  circulating  from 
one  individual  to  another.  They  have  put  it  in  the  same  category 
with  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  and  with  the 
merchant's  stock  on  hand  for  sale  ;  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  capital  of  the  commlinity, 
because  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  or  incom<!  o( 
the  community.  If  capital  is  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  it 
should  be  denominated  fixed,  and  changeable,  capital ;  and  n(>t 
fixed  and  circulating.  The  term  fixed,  does  not  mean  local,  and 
when  applied  to  material  capital,  it  docs  not  mean  that  its  owoer- 

*  See  Section  0  of  Chapter  II. 
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phip  is  uncbangeablc,  but  that  it  is  fixed  and  unchangeable  in 
form,  function  and  character. 

A  stock  of  materials  to  be  worked  up  into  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, if  capital  at  all,  is  not  properly  circulating  capital,  but 
changeable  capital^  as  contrasted  with  fixed  capita] ;  that  is,  it  is 
to  be  changed  by  being  worked  up  into  something  else.  If  the 
fact  of  the  frequent  transfer  of  money,  merchandize,  &c.,  from 
one  person  to  another,  makes  them  circulating  capital,  then  the 
live  stock  on  a  man's  farm,  and  even  the  farm  itself,  might  be 
called  circulating  capital. 

Sec.  6.     Coin^  an  Instrument  of  Commerce. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  gold  and  silver  coin  should  be  ranked 
as  FIXED  CAPITAL ;  bccausc,  first,  its  form,  function,  and  charac- 
ter arc  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  mill,  storehouse, 
factory,  or  any  machinery  or  instrument  of  industry ;  and  secondly 
it  is  an  instrument  op  commerce,  without  which  an  active  do- 
mestic commerce  cannot  be  carried  on. 

Gold  and  silver,  on  account  of  their  durability,  utility  and 
beauty,  are  objects  of  desire  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  there- 
fore they  have  come  into  general  use  ;  first,  as  a  measure  of  value ; 
secondly  as  an  instrument,  medium,  or  means  of  payment ;  and 
like  tools  and  instruments  to  aid  and  promote  industry,  they  serve 
as  tools  and  instruments  of  commerce,  to  facilitate  exchanges 
between  producers  and  consumers.  They  are  not,  however, 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  foreign  commerce — which  is 
usually  carried  on,  first,  by  selling  one  article  and  buying  another 
in  the  same  market ;  and  secondly  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by.  the  exporter  on  the  consignee,  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  exported  ;  which  bills  are  sold  to  persons  wishing  to  pay 
for  other  goods  purchased  in  the  country  where  the  property  is 
sold.  These  modes  of  doing  business  are,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  equivalent  to  bartt^r ;  because  no  money  passes  either  way, 
from  one  nation  to  the  other.  Monoy  is  the  great  instrument  of 
domestic  commerce^  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence  ;  without 
wliich  it  would  soon  grow  languid,  and  industry  would  languish 
with  it.  In  this  country,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  secure 
with  peculiar  care,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  industry  of  the 
laborer,  mechanic  and  farmer;  and  the  natwn  should  secure  from 
trportation  its  odn  as  an  instrument  of  ammrrce^  trith  equal  care. 
The  mechanic  and  farmer  sell  their  products,  but  keep  their  tools 
and  instruments  of  industry  as  capital,  in  order  to  continue  pro- 
ducing. So  with  nations  which  do  not  produce  a  surplus  of  the 
Srecious  metals.  They  should  not  treat  gold  and  silver  as  pro- 
uots  to  be  exported  as  merchandize ;  or  suffer  them  to  be  ex- 
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ported  OD  the  same  terms  the  products  of  the  country  arc  exported  ; 
Dut  should  treat  them  as  fixed  cajital^  as  tools  and  instruments 
of  domestic  commtru^  and  preserve  them  with  great  care,  as 
necessary  to  the  healthful  industry  of  the  country.  The  most 
effectual  mode  to  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
from  such  countries,  is  to  levy  a  duty  on  such  export  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent. ;  which  would  tend  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  domestic  products  of  the  country,  and  increase  their 
value. 

Sec.  7.  Production  and  ^productive  industry  defined. 

Production  does  not  consist  in  the  creation  of  matter,  but  of 
values,  which  are  more  or  less  durable  in  their  character.  It  may 
be  divided  into  material  and  immaterial ;  depending  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  causes  or  means  of  production,  so  as  to  ^ivc  value 
to  matter  or  to  man.  Though  any  and  every  labor  and  human 
effort  which  tends  to  promote  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,  is 
useful  to  man,  yet  those  that  produce  utilities  which  are  consumed 
with  and  at  the  time  of  production,  such  as  household  labor,  tlie 
labor  of  domestic  servants,  and  that  of  all  the  a<rents  of  mere 
amusement  and  pleasure,  are  not  reckoned  as  productive.  The 
distinction  between  such  kiuds  of  labor,  and  productive  industry, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  products  for  consumption 
and  capital.  Growing  crops  and  animals,  and  addin<r  value  to 
material  things,  by  means  of  labor,  coni<titute  material  produc- 
tion. Communicating  useful  instruction  to  man,  or  promoting 
the  security  of  his  person  and  hbi  rights,  by  means  of  goveriuhcnt 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  constitutes  immaterial  produc- 
tion. The  former  only  is  cla.ss<'d  in  common  parlance  with 
productive  industry ;  and  if  material  values  arc  produced,  no 
matter  whether  they  consist  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  most 
worthless  luxuries,  the  labor  of  producing  them  is  reckoned  as 
productive  industry. 

Political  economists  usually  class  merchants,  navigators,  and 
transporters  of  products,  not  as  producers,  but  as  distributors  of 
wealth,  though  statisticians  uniformly  reckon  their  income  as  part 
of  the  productive  industry  of  a  country.  The  transportation  of 
products  adds  value  to  them,  and  is  a  kind  of  quasi  production  of 
value ;  though  much  might  be  avoided  by  a  more  complete  divi.>i>u 
of  employ menta,  in  accordance  witli  the  wants  of  the  people. 
But  as  to  trade  and  commerce,  including  only  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  however  necessary  it  may  be  and  useful  to  the 
community,  it  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  productive  industry  ; 
unless  every  species  of  useful  labor  is  so  classed. 
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Sec.  8.      U%e  of  Capital — Immaterial  and  Material  Capital, 

Prodncts  of  all  kinds,  whether  raw  materials  to  be  manafacturcd, 
food  to  be  coDsnmcd,  manufactured  prodocts  for  use  and  consump- 
tion, or  materials  and  products  to  oe  converted  into  capital,  are 
produced  and  preserved  by  labor,  aided  by  capital,  both  luatcrial 
and  immaterial.  Timber  is  said  to  be  produced  by  cutting  and 
preparing  it  for  use,  and  ores,  by  raising  them  from  the  mines. 

The  following  things  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  material 
values. 

1st.  Materials  or  lands  to  work  upon. 

2d.  Instruments,  or  capital  to  work  with,  aided  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents 

3d.  SkiU— and, 

4th.  Intellectual  capacity,  science  and  business  talent,  to  di- 
rect the  labor.  The  two  last  havo  been  classed  in  section  five,  as 
immaterial  capital. 

Immaterial  capital  is  even  more  necessary  than  material  capi- 
tal, to  the  progress  of  individuals  and  communities  in  productive 
industry.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  material  capital  is 
necessary  to  make  labor  effective  ;  yet  intellectual  capital,  expe- 
rience, and  skill,  arc  still  more  indispensably  necessary ;  without 
which  man  labors  to  no  purpose.  If  he  live  in  a  country  of  great 
natural  resources,  and  have  an  abundance  of  immaterial  capital, 
no  matter  how  destitute  he  may  be  at  first  of  material  capital,  in 
a  few  years,  by  means  of  properly  directed  industry  and  frugality, 
he  can  accumulate  sufficient  products  for  a  year's  subsistence  in 
advance,  and  sufficient  capital  to  make  his  industry  effective. 
This  is  verified  by  thousands  of  examples  of  the  facility  with 
which  men  of  talents,  education,  industry,  and  economy,  ri^se 
from  poverty  to  the  station  of  employers ;  uniting  the  character 
of  business  men  and  capitalists ;  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  other  countries  of  £urope. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  havo  very  little  intellectual  capital, 
akill,  experience  and  capacity  for  business  or  labor,  it  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  material  capital 
managed  by  others,  to  support  him  and  a  family  comfortably. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  nations  that  have  great 
natural  resources.  Matcnal  capital  can  be  accumulated  by  com- 
munities and  nations,  by  means  of  industry  properly  directed, 
together  with  frugality,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  accumulate  immaterial  capital.  Nations  and  communi- 
ties which  have  a  very  small  amount  of  immaterial  capital,  usually 
produce  so  little,  that  all  or  nearly  all  their  products  are  eoa- 
iomed  as  &stas  they  are  produced 
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rmninon  nirricultural  labor,  and  the  most  common  processes  ot 
iiiinin;r  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  comparatively  simple,  easily 
learned  by  the  i^orant,  and  require  only  observation,  attentiun, 
and  practice,  and  very  little  development  of  Intellect,  to  perform 
them  tolerably  well.  But  the  more  complicated  branches  of  me- 
chanism and  what  may  properly  be  termed  machine-facturos,  or 
production  by  means  of  machinery,  are  always  more  or  loss  (lifR- 
cult  to  learn,  require  considerable  inte]li|rence  and  practical  skill 
in  the  workmen,  and  a  high  dec^ree  of  science,  and  great  vi«ri- 
lance,  att<.*ntion,  and  business  talent  in  the  superintendants  ;  wlii(;h 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  mind  well  disciplined  by  btudy  and 
application  to  practical  buniness. 

As  a  generaJ  rule,  it  requires  several  years  of  training  and  dis- 
cipline of  both  body  and  mind,  to  fit  persons  for  any  nice  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  employment,  and  make  them  skilful 
workmen.  Great  difficulty  has,  therefore,  been  ezpericnc^fl  in 
every  country,  in  introducing  the  mechanic  arts  and  any  now 
branch  or  modes  of  manufacture,  and  obtaining  skilful  w«)rkiiion 
to  curry  them  on  successfully ;  and  many  of  the  monarch  s  of 
Kuropo  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  made  great  cil'orts, 
and  held  out  strong  inducements  to  encourage  skillful  workiiiou 
from  other  countries  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and  establish 
their  respective  branches  of  manufacture.  The  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures  have  never  flourished  in  any  country,  without 
the  fostering  care  of  the.  government.  Why  did  tlie  ancii'ut 
k^partans  remain  for  centuries  a  rude,  ignorant,  uncultivated  peo- 
ple, without  change  or  improvement,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  war,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Athenians,  wore  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  the  mechanic  arts,  comiueree,  literature,  and 
refinement  ?  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  difFerence  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  r  to  the  fact 
that  in  Sparta,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and 
everything  but  agriculture,  physical  strength,  and  the  arts  of  war, 
were  discouraged  by  the  laws  and  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  held  in  contempt  by  tlie  people  ;  while  in  Athens  tlioy  were 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  government,  and  held  in  Chteeni : 

We  find  that  nations  increase  in  productive  industry  in  prop^tr- 
tion  as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  and 
a  knowledgi*  of  mechanism.  An  industrial  education  is  as  n«*ees- 
£>ar}',  as  a  literary  and  scientific  one.  There  is  not  a  suflieient 
number  of  men  of  science  and  of  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
ri*'ncc,  in  Catholic,  Mahomedan,  or  Pagan  countries,  to  direct  the 
industry  of  the  people ;  nor  is  there  intelligence,  practical  know- 
ledge, and  skill  enough  among  tho  mass  of  the  people,  to  make 
Uieir  iaduitry  vory  productive. 
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Sec.  9.     Division  of  Employments^  and  limiig  to  dirinon. 

Great  importance  has  bi^n  poDorally  attached  to  a  division  of 
employments,  which  has  been  often  miscalled  a  division  of  lahor. 
A  division  of  emplovmentfl  beyond  a  doubt  contributes  jjreatly  to 
increase  the  proauctive  in<lustry  of  a  nation  or  people ;  first  by 
saving  much  time  in  chanpng  from  one  employment  to  another ; 
secondly  by  dispensing  with  many  tools  and  much  capital  which 
are  necessary  to  pursue  several  diffiirent  employments  ;  and  lastly, 
by  enabling  laborers  to  acquire  more  skill,  by  confining  themselves 
to  a  more  simple  process  or  routine  of  labor. 

A  division  of  employments  presupposes  an  exchange  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  each  producer.  A  roan  who  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one  occupation,  produces  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
but  on^  want,  and  would  have  no  means  of  satiitfying  his  other 
wa»ts,  if  he  could  not  exchange  his  surplus  products  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  others.  The  divihion  of  employments  is  therefore  limited 
by  the  demand  for  the  products  of  each  laborer  respectively ;  or 
in  the  language  of  science,  by  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  great  extent,  among  the  people  of  a 
aparsoly  settled  country.  The  extent  of  the  market  depends 
much  on  the  character  of  the  products  ;  whether  they  are  perish- 
able or  not,  and  whether  they  are  more  or  h^ss  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  bulk.  Markets  arc  extended  by  increased 
ficilities  of  transportation. 

Nature  has  fixed  limits  to  the  division  of  employments.  As 
agricultural  employments  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  they 
do  not  admit  of  much  division.  Nor  do  mining,  smelting  nu'tals, 
navigation  and  transportation,  or  even  commerce,  except  in  cities, 
admit  of  a  very  minute  division  of  employments.  In  fact,  quite 
too  much  importance  has  been  generally  attached,  to  a  minute 
■abdivision  of  employments  ;  and  too  little  to  invention,  to  the 
oombination  of  labor,  and  to  immaterial  capital. 

Sbc.  10.    ^^^t  constitvUts  a  Jidd  of  employment — the  impartanu 

of  securing  it. 

Before  men  can  labor  productively,  they  must  have  a  field  of 
employment.  A  field  of  employment  consists,  first,  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  a  country  ;  or  lands  and  materials  to  work  upon. 
Secondly,  of  the  capital  employed,  or  tools  and  natural  agents  to 
work  with.  And  thirdly,  of  the  demand,  and  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  All  these  things  must  concur  ;  and  each  must  bo 
oo-eztensive  with  the  number  of  laborers,  in  order  to  employ 
advantageously  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation. 

Markets  for  products  are  nearly  as  neoonary  to  eDOoorago 
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industry,  as  lands  and  materials  to  work  upon,  and  tools*  to  woi  Ic 
witb.  When  either  is  wantinj(,  industry  will  languish.  Markets 
depend  much  on  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  dis- 
trioution  of  labor  and  capital  among  the  several  employments,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  resources  and  wants  of  the  country  ; 
80  that  each  class  of  laborers  and  producers  may  aid  in  creating  a 
market  for  the  products  of  every  other  class. 

Political  economists  of  the  free-trade  school,  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  material  capital,  a  minute  subdivision  of 
employments,  foreign  commerce,  and  natural  facilities  for  foreign 
commerce — and  quite  too  little,  to  immaterial  capital,  and  domes- 
tic commerce.  They  have  generally  overlooked  the  importance 
of  a  division  of  employments  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people — and  of 
securing  the  domestic  market,  as  a  field  of  employment,  for  the 
laborers  of  tho  country.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  and  Hc'lland 
vastly  more  property  than  can  be  advantageously  employed  as 
capital,  strictly  speaking ;  and  hence  tho  large  amount  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  and  the  immense  amount  invested  in 
palaces,  splendid  dwellings,  furniture,  and  objects  of  taste  and 
pleasure. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  consist  of  its  territory,  soil, 
climate,  fertilitv,  timber,  fuel,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  navigable 
waters,  rivers,  brooks,  water-power  and  fisheries  ;  and  their  value 
depends  much  on  the  distribution  of  them  over  the  country,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  of  access  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

Ireland  has  very  few  productive  mines,  but  little  ore  of  any 
kind,  and  very  little  fuel.  Its  natural  resources  are  too  limited, 
to  fiirnish  a  sufficient  field  of  employment  for  so  large  a  population. 
The  people,  however,  might  (under  other  circumstances)  manu- 
facture for  themselves  ;  but  by  means  of  free  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  their  markets  are  substantially  taken  from  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  British  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  laborers  of  Ireland  are  deprived  of  a  field  of  employ- 
ment, which  properly  belongs  to  them.  All  the  provinces,  colo- 
nies, and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  similar  condition. 
Their  markets,  which  should  furnish  k  field  of  employment  for 
their  own  laborers,  arc,  to  a  very  great  extent,  monopolized  by 
the  British  people ;  and  the  iudustry  of  the  Colonies,  is  left  to 
wither — and  they  are  kept  poor  and  dependent. 

The  same  evils,  (to  a  limited  extent,)  have  been  visited  upon 
these  United  States — by  means  of  delusions  on  the  subject  of 
free-trade.  Our  markets  have  been  partially  sacrifici^d  for  tho 
benefit  of  British  and  French  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and 
foreign  importers,  and  much  of  the  field  of  um^Xo^vKi^'KiV^  "v^Xiv^ 
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justly  bclonp^s  to  our  own  citizous,  has  been  transforred  to  foroi;;n- 
cra.  This  has  dcprc8S(Ml  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  and 
business,  and  greatly  lessened  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of 
the  industry  of  the  nation. 

Sec.  11.     On  the  production  and  accumulation  of  tcealth. 

As  production  depends  on  labor,  aided  by  capital,  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents,  the  rapidity  of  production  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  labor.  The  cffectivi'iioss 
of  labor  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  produ^'t^  ; 
but  its  productiveness  is  determined  as  well  by  their  exchaiii^oaM-i 
value,  as  by  their  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  their  value  dt'pfti'ls 
on  the  demand  for  them,  when  compared  with  the  supply  in  flio 
market.  Labor  is  effective,  in  proportion  as  it  is  aided  by  skill, 
good  tools,  and  machinery,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  scionc,-', 
and  business  talent.  But  labor  is  productive  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  to  the  community  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  whenever  any  thing  of  a  perishable  nature  is  produced 
that  is  not  needed,  -and  not  wanted,  either  for  use  at  home,  or  for 
exportation,  it  is  u^el'^ss  and  valueless  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
as  oxpliiinod  in  Section  3.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a  larger 
quantity  of  perishable  commodities  arc  produced  than  are 
needed ;  the  surplus  is  wholly  useless  and  valueless  to  the  nation. 
And  when  such  surplus  does  not  consist  of  perishable  commodities 
and  is  of  value  to  the  community  to  retain  for  future  use,  it 
reduces  prices  so  much,  that  the  producers  get  less  for  the  whole 
product,  than  they  would  if  the  aggregate  quantity  was  less ;  and 
therefore  they  arc  injured,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the  sur- 
plus.    This  fact  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Tooke  on  Prices. 

That  nations  as  well  as  communities  arc  capable  of  producing, 
and  often  do  produce,  much  greater  quantities  of  certain  products 
than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  can  sell  to  advantage,  is 
well  known  to  every  intelligent  reader.  This  surplus  causes  a 
glut  of  the  market  and  a  depression  of  prices.  People  are  not 
willing  to  labor  for*u«)thiDg,  or  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  as  the 
demand  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry  falls  b^'low  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  price  declines,  production  soon  declines  also,  and 
industry  languishes.  The  industry  of  a  country  can  bo  increased 
in  amount  and  value,  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  diversified,  direct- 
ed into  different  channels,  and  employed  upon  different  objects, 
in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
want«  of  the  people,  and  of  the  commercial  world.  In  this  mode, 
all  the  commodities  produced,  could  be  disposed  of  at  fair  prices ; 
tho  fiurmer,  mechanic,  miner,  and  monufootoror,  each  furnishiDg 
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a  mzn-ket  for  the  otliers  ;  the  wants  of  all  would  be  supplied  about 
equally  well,  and  no  surplus  left,  to  bo  wasted. 

The  material  wealth  of  a  country  depends  more  on  the  agf;ro- 
prate  value,  than  it  does  on  the  quantity  of  property  in  it.  The 
exchangeable  valuo  of  the  fanning  and  wood  lands  of  Great  Britain 
id  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  oonsfH|ucnce  of  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  the  demand  for  the  products  of  land  to  supply  their  wants. 
If,  however,  we  regard  the  future  praspeots  of  landed  wealth  in  a 
nation,  more  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  lands, 
than  on  their  present  value  ;  for  as  the  population  beconics  more 
dense,  the  demand  for  food  and  for  lands  will  increase ;  which 
will  necessarily  enhance  the  aggregate  value  of  the  landed  and 
other  property  of  the  country,  Qven  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
cause.  Population  b  therefore  an  element  of  woaltli,  as  well  as 
of  power.  Population  is  an  element  of  wealth,  first,  by  creating 
a  demand  and  furnishing  a  market  for  property  and  products, 
and  thereby  enhancing  their  value  ;  secondly,  by  means  of  .such 
incroai^ed  demand  and  market,  it  promotes  the  division  of 
employments,  facilitates  domestic  commerce  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  products,  and  encourages  and  increases  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  and  renders  the  labor  of  eaeh 
man  more  effective,  and  more  valuable.  This  view  of  the  subject 
bhows  that  there  are  two  sources  of  wealth — first,  productive 
industry,  and  secondly,  population  ;  but  they  muht  be  aided  by 
economy,  and  a  desire  to  save,  or  they  will  both  be  of  no  avail. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  depends  as  much  on  frugality  and 
economy,  as  it  does  on  production.  The  annual  production  of 
almoat  every  community,  is  equal  in  value  to  from  one  fifth  to 
one  seventh  of  the  entire  amount  of  their  property ;  and  their 
consumption  is  usually  nearly  equal,  and  in  some  quite  equal,  to 
their  production.  This  being  the  ease,  no  matter  how  wealtliy  a 
people  may  be,  a  few  years  of  indolence  and  extravagance  will 
n,-ducc  them  to  poverty  :  on  the  contrary,  a  few  years  of  well 
du'ccted  industry  and  frugality,  will  raise  them  to  a  state  of  com- 
IKitcncy. 

Frugality  and  economy  being  necessary  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  let  us  examine  the  .subject  of  consumption  or  expenditur.'. 
ill  this  age  of  science,  intelligence,  and  machinery,  it  is  not  difn- 
colt,  in  a  country  like  ours,  ifor  every  industrious  adult  of  good 
health  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  ntai  ly 
all  tho^o  who  are  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious,  can  hupply 
theuisehcs  also  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  some  luxuii  s, 
and  yet  save  some  portion  of  their  annual  earnings,  to  be  aecu- 
lunlatcd,  either  as  capital,  or  aa  products  for  fatuxo  cou^>xvi;iV' 
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tion.  Oar  natural  wants  are  easily  supplied  in  this  country ;'  bat 
our  artificial  or  factitious  wants,  oomprising  the  luxuries  of  life, 
are  unlimited  in  their  character,  and  may  be  indulged  in  by  indi- 
viduals to  their  total  destruction.  Luxuries  may  be  diyided  into 
two  classes ;  first,  those  of  sensuality,  and  secondly,  those  of 
ostentation.  The  first  are  the  most  limited  in  their  character, 
but  the  most  dangerous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  individual. 
The  second  are  founded  in  a  desire  to  appear  rich,  and  are  wholly 
unlimited  in  amount,  and  the  range  of  subjects  to  which  they 
apply,  and  when  indulged  in  to  excess,  generally  produce  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  and  bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  way  for  individuals  to  accumulate  property,  but  to 
eonsume  annually  less  than  their  income,  and  to  save  the  surplus. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  require  but 
little  labor  to  produce  them,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  to 
satisfy  our  natural  wants — while  luxuries  are  generally  dear,  and 
require  much  labor  to  produce  them ;  and  yet,  the  most  of  them 
do  not  even  supply  the  place  of  necessaries,  which  are  required 
as  much  with,  as  without  them.  Where  a  taste  for  luxuries  per- 
vades the  middling  as  well  as  the  wealthy  classes  of  a  community 
or  nation,  they  often  consume  all  their  income  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  century  to  century,  without  progress,  or  increase  of 
either  wealth  or  population. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  therefore,  depends, 

1st.  On  production,  or  productive  industry — 

2d.  On  frugality  and  economy,  so  as  to  keep  expenditures 
below  income,  and  leave  a  surplus — and, 

3d.  On  a  proper  direction  of  industry,  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  commercial  world  ;  so  that  all  real  wants  may  be  supplied, 
and  the  surplus  left  may  not  comprise  articles  that  are  of  a 
perishable  character,  but  may  consist  of  capital,  articles  which 
may  be  converted  into  capital,  and  dwelliog  houses,  fiimiturei 
clothing,  books,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  not  immediately 
consumud  iu  their  use,  including  very  few  luxuries. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  accumulated,  depends — 
first,  on  the  amount  and  value  produced  over  and  above  what 
is  annually  consumed — and  secondly,  on  the  character  of  that 
surplus — whether  it  consists  of  perishable  articles  and  frivolous 
luxuries,  or  capital,  articles  that  may  be  converted  into  capital, 
and  those  not  immediately  consumed  in  their  use,  which  have  a 
Bubstautial  utility. 

Perishable  articles  do  not  admit  of  being  accumulated  to  any 
oonviderable  extent,  for  tuture  use.  It  is  Aerefore  imposaible  to 
iDorease  the  wealtii  of  a  community  or  natioQ  in  the  fmftllf^ 
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mmoant,  by  incrcasiD^  tho  prodaotion  of  porisliablo  products, 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  for  export, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  mctils 
of  all  kinds  are  very  durable  in  their  character,  and  arc  mostly 
converted  into,  and  used  as  capital.  Products  of  wood,  stone  and 
brick,  and  improvements  on  lands,  roads,  &c.,  are  all  coiupara- 
lively  durable,  and  of  substantial  utility  to  man.  Books  and 
elothing  also,  and  the  raw  materials  to  make  into  clothing,  and 
even  some  kinds  of  provisions,  may  be  preserved  by  care,  for 
many  years,  and  may  oe  accumulated  for  future  use.  The  indus- 
try of  a  people  should  therefore  be  so  distributed  among  the  seve- 
ral employments,  that  the  substantial  wants  of  all  may  be  sup- 
plied— that  the  surplus  annually  produced,  may  be  of  the  character 
described — and  that  as  much  of  it  may  consist  of  capital,  as  can 
be  useful  in  promoting  industry.  Production  is,  however,  vory 
much  influenced,  and,  in  many  cases  absolutely  controlled,  by 
foreign  commerce. 

Lioerty  and  security  of  person  and  property,  are  necessary  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  any  very  consider- 
able extent.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  civil  liberty, 
free  domestic  competition,  and  freedom  from  legal  restraint  and 
from  monopolies,  tend  to  promote  industry  and  the  production  of 
wealth,  ilvery  citizen  should  be  free  to  pursue  such  employment 
as  he  sees  fit — provided  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  morals, 
and  the  general  welfare.  Production  should  be  unrestrained  by 
laws,  though  legislation  may  often  aid  it — ^by  regulating  the  mode 
of  conducting  business  by  associations — by  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating information  of  Uie  aggregate  products  and  wants  of  tho 
nation,  and  of  the  commerciS  world — and  by  encouraging  the 
diversion  of  industry  into  new  channels,  in  accordance  with  the 
eondition  and  wants  of  the  people.  But  commerce  should  often 
be  r^^ulated ;  in  order  to  check  extravagance,  and  the  use  of 
what  18  pernicious,  and  to  secure  the  home  market  to  the  citizen, 
as  a  field  of  employment  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  and  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  domestic  production. 

8kc.  12.  MarkeiSy  the  principal  stimulants  of  industry.     Colonial 

policy  of  Europe, 

Population  alone,  adds  value  to  lands  and  property  of  every 
kind,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  sources  and  causes 
of  wealth.  And  why  is  it  so?  Simply  because  it  creates  a  ma  r/cet, 
by  causing  a  demand  for  property  and  products.  It  enhances 
war  price  and  exchangeable  value,  rewards  the  producer  for  bis 
industry,  and  encourages  and  increases  industry  and  production. 
Fopalatioa  thus  creates  markets,  and  markets  operate  to  ^xvWw^^ 
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pricps,  and  to  incrcasp  wcaltTi,  industry,  and  production.  Mnrkfh 
art  therefore,  among  the  principal  cnnxes  and  sources  of  value  and 
of  tcealth,  and  stimulnnts  of  viduMnj.  The  farmer,  mechanic, 
miner,  and  manufiicturer,  are  all  beneficial  to  each  other ;  for  the 
reason  that  each  wants  the  products  of  every  other,  in  exchange 
for  his  own — and  thns  each  creates  a  market  for  the  products  of 
nil  the  others,  and  thereby  enhances  prices  and  stimulates  their 
industry.  Hence  the  advantage  to  the  farmer,  of  increasin<; 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  his  own  country,  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  his 
proilucts,  and  to  encourage  domestic  commerce. 

The  fact  is,  that  mechanical  industry  in  most  countries  Ls  about 
twice  as  profitable  as  agricultural  industry,  and  manufacturing 
with  machinery  is  generally  from  three  to  five  times  as  profitable. 
Every  manufacturing  nation  can  produce  more  manufactured 
products  than  are  needed  at  home,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
markets  to  them,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  seek  markets 
abroad,  llie  fact  of  markets  being  among  the  principal  causes 
and  sources  of  wealth,  has  led  to  the  colonial  system  of  Europe 
— and  prompted  manufacturing  nations  to  plant  colonics  and 
extend  their  foreign  dominions,  as  a  means  of  creating  markets 
for  their  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  And  in  order 
to  render  their  colonies  as  good  markets  as  possible,  they  endeavor 
to  confine  their  colonists  as  far  as  practicable,  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  manufacturing  even  "  a  hobnail  ^ 
for  themselves.  Great  Britain  not  only  holds  in  colonial  bondage 
British  India,  Canada,  and  numerous  islands  and  other  provinces 
and  possessions,  but  she  holds  Ireland  also  in  the  same  condition, 
and  for  the  same  purpose — ^to  furnish  a  market  for  the  pn>ducts 
of  her  manufacturmg  and  mining  industry  at  high  prices,  in  pay- 
ment of  agricultural  products  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Markets  being  of  great  value  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  only  good 
policy,  but  u  matter  of  justice  to  herself  and  to  her  own  citizens, 
for  every  nation  to  secure  her  own  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  citizens,  so  far  as  they  arc  capable  of  supplying  them,  and  to 
encourage  an  increase  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  which 
may  bo  adapted  to  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  th<*  coun- 
try. So  fur  as  foreign  manufactures  importiMl  into  a  c(»untry 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  might  be  manufactured  at  home, 
and  tlnis  supplant  i^o  much  domestic  industry,  they  do  unt  add 
one  dullur  to  tlio  wealth  of  the  country  beyond  what  they  de>tn)y 
in  the  hhape  of  its  intlustry  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
lo.ses  every  single  duUar  that  is  paid  fur  theui  \  unle.'irt  something 
is  exchanged  for  them  which  is  not  needed,  or  one  luxury  is 
exchanged  for  another.    Such  importations  also  tend  to  undcrmino 
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and  (It'strov  the  manufacturin;^  laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist — 
to  check  tiie  increase  of  manufactures,  and  to  disperse  the  capital 
and  the  laborers  already  employed  in  the  business — ^and  thus  tht'y 
UDdcrmino  and  destroy  at  the  same  time,  the  markets  for  the 
farmer,  and  produce  a  permanent  injury  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  consumption  of  many  expensive  luxuries  is  prejudicial  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  country ;  but  the  degree  of  injury  arising  from 
it,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  whether  they  are 
produced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad ;  and  if  tho  latter, 
whether  thtry  do,  or  do  not,  come  into  competition  with  domestic 
industry.  When  domestic  luxuries  are  consumed,  the  demand 
for  thorn  stimulates  and  increases  domestic  industry ;  but  when 
foreign  luxuries  are  imported,  tho  possession  of  them,  by  supply- 
ing or  aiding  in  supplying  the  market,  lessens  the  demand  for 
domestic  products,  and  thus  diminishes  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country — and  makes  it  poor  to  tho  full  extent  of  tho  value  to 
the  country,  of  the  money  or  other  commodities  given  in  cxcliangc 
for  them.  If  on  the  contrary,  foreign  luxuries  imported  do  not 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  and  something  is 
exchanged  for  them  of  which  the  people  have  a  surplus — their 
importation  may  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  of  any  injury 
whatever. 

Sec.  13.   7%«  different  employments  and  pursuits  personified. 

Tho  sentiment  is  frequently  rung  in  our  ears  by  partisan  poli- 
ticians and  partisan  newspapers,  that  the  farmers  and  a>:rricultii- 
ral  laborers  of  the  United  States,  are  *'  the  bone  and  sinew  ok 
THE  COUNTRY,"  as  they  express  it ;  and  nearly  the  whole  news- 
paper press  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  inculcate  the 
idea,  unkt  planters  and  prof essional  men  are  the  only  persoiia^^cs  uf 
much  importance ;  that  mechanics  awl  commercial  men  are  an  infe- 
rior order  of  beings  ;  ami  that  the  farming  and  planting  intcrcsi'i 
only  should  seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress,  Li?t  us 
examine  this  question,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  lot  as  personify  eivi- 
lizatiun  and  analyze  civilized  society,  and  see  what  its  parts  are 
composed  of.  It  b  claimed  that  agriculturists  are  '^  tho  bcju: 
and  sinew  of  the  country,"  and  of  the  social  fabric;  very  well, 
admit  it. 

Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  the  niiuers 
and  workers  in  metals  who  convert  them  into  edge  tools,  and  into 
various  tools,  instruments,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  thereby 
lay  the  very  corner  stone  and  foundation  of  all  productive  indus- 
try, agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  of 
DavigatioD  and  transportation  by  both  land  and  wal^^t^  \tvv>.>]  \)v^  ^&^v^ 
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to  constitute  tbe  heart  of  the  system  ;  in  as  much  as  tlicy 
furnish  the  power  which  puts  in  motion,  sustains  and  propels  all 
tho  produetive  industry  of  the  civilized  world.  Civilized  m.nn 
does  nothing  in  any  capacity,  and  can  do  nothing  without  the  u80 
of  the  metals ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  metals  used  by  any  people 
may  be  taken  as  a  fiiir  test  of  tho  amount  of  their  produetive  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  process  they  have  made  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
in  the  march  of  civilization.  A  people  without  the  use  of  th<3 
metals,  using  stone  axes,  and  stone  spades,  and  other  utensiU 
made  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  must  be  utterly  unable  to  mnk ; 
cloth  of  any  kind,  or  cultivate  the  earth,  must  dwell  in  caves  and 
miserable  huts,  live  on  natural  fruits  and  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  and  the  game  they  can  kill,  as  their  only  fo>Hi, 
and  clothe  themselves  in  furs  and  skins.  They  are  necessarily  in 
the  lowest  state  of  savages,  like  the  tribes  of  North  America, 
north  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, at  tho  time  of  :ts  discovery ;  a  grade  below  tho  Gorman  and 
Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, who  had  some  knowledge  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  and  had 
a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  use  to  point  their  spears,  and  to  make 
an  edge  to  a  few  rude  tools  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 

Mechanics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
modem  times,  comprise  the  stomach,  the  digestive  and  assimilat- 
ing organs,  and  the  entire  muscular  part  of  the  system.  By 
making  the  tools  and  implements,  they  create  almost  the  whole 
power  and  means  by  which  even  agriculture  is  or  can  be  pur- 
fned.  They  prepare  raw  materials  for  use;  make  them  into 
cloth,  cloUung,  bedding,  furniture,  dwellings,  workshops,  &c., 
&c.,  and  by  fitting  raw  materials  for  use  and  for  market,  they 
furnish  the  principal  part  in  value  of  the  materials  of  commerce. 
Agriculture,  and  agriculturists,  do  in  fact  form  the  great 
framework,  and  constitute  the  bones  and  cartilages,  or  b<me  and 
sinew ^  as  the  democracy  express  it,  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  which  the  whole  is  attached,  and  on  which  it  all,  in  some 
measure,  depends.  It  may  be  fairly  likened  to  a  skeleton  in  more 
than  one  particular ;  first,  it  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  on  commerce,  that  without  them,  it  is  necessarily 
inactive,  and  nearly  torpid.  The  agriculture  of  all  savage  and 
barbarous  nations  where  thcro  is  very  little  commerce,  and  not 
much  b  known  of  the  mechanic  arts,  is  mostly  confined  to  tho 
rude  culture  of  a  very  little  grain,  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  to 
raiding  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c. ;  hence  famines  were  fre- 
quent, in  early  ages  of  tho  world,  though  they  are  entirely  un- 
known in  modem  times,  among  civilised  nations.  Seooudly,  it 
may  be  likened  to  a  skeletoni  because  all  nations  oxcliuivcly,  or 
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mo.<tly  dcvotod  to  aL'rionltural  pursuits,  aiv  sparsolyscalt:  iv'l  n.  m- 
alarfrc  tt'rrit'>rv  in  proportion  to  their  nuinbors,  and  aro  nlways 
poor  ;  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  liav;  v«Ty 
little  industry  or  activity,  compared  with  manufacturing  and  coin- 
meroial  nations.  Look  abroad  amon;;  the  nations  of  the  rnrrli, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  sec  if  any  people  ever  bccnm^  li'h 
and  powerful,  or  enjoyed  in  abundance  the  comforts  of  lifi^  ^^l^) 
depended  on  a^ricidture  alone  for  a  support,  and  on  the  p:  oil  '  c!^ 
other  nations  to  furnish  them  with  the  products  of  mcc--:.i]ii ';;] 
industry.  If  history  furnishes  such  a  oasi*,  it  has  csca])-  -1  i!:.' 
notice.  On  the  contrary,  ancient  Tyre,  Cart  lianro,  and  .\tli<ii>:, 
and  in  more  modern  times,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  an>l  Iji.:- 
land,  are  all  strikinjr  examples,  of  nations  becoming  ricli  .'ti;  I 
powerful  by  moans  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  art.^,  ^vIth  :i 
very  small  territory,  and  little  aid  comparatively  from  aLfii^ul- 
ture. 

To  carry  out  the  fi«rure,  public  roads,  navijnrablo  waters,  <":inil.-, 
railroads,  and  common  canirrs,  constitute  the  ]>loodvess«.*l«-,  .irn- 
rie5»,  veins,  glands,  and  secretory  ducts  of  the  system.  CiHiu.i  i<>^ 
and  coujni«*roi:il  nion  constitute  the  Iuul^**  and  lit\'  blood  ol'  civili- 
zation ;  without  whicli  it  uovcr  di'l  rxi>t  in  :iny  aire  of  tli(*  w-ul  1, 
or  anv  countrv,  and  without  which  it  nL*ver  can  exist  so  Iniu  ms 
man  is  partially  a  physical  material  bcin<r.  The  an(?i<^nt  cniii:^!- 
tion  of  the  world,  of  <rrc«».co  and  Home,  and  tlu»  modiMn  oi>.'s  •)!' 
China  and  Japan,  show,  however,  that  an  oxti*nsivo  domo«tio  j  .m- 
mcrcc  only  is  necessary  to  support  civilization  ;  that  thoiuh  tor- 
ciam  commerce  may  aid,  yet  it  is  not  indisponsablo.  And  tlitu  ;li 
commerce  is  as  necessary  to  civilization  as  thi>  eireulati  m  <•/  tiio 
blood  is  to  the  human  systi>m,  yet,  since  the  prooious  mctcii.^  I::iv>> 
become  the  universal  medium  of  commerci^,  and  standard  of «. -hp.- 
mercial  cxohanfies  and  of  contracts,  foroii;4i  imports  luiy  l(i 
stimulated  to  such  an  unnatural  dop:rec  of  activity,  as  to  ns  inl»l  > 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heat  and  viob^nce  of  a  biirtiiai; 
fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  exhaustion  and  dv:bility.  SirIi 
was  the  condition  of  the  forviirn  commerce  of  the  Uniteil  States 
from  1S34  to  lS12  incluMve,  when,  by  moans  of  the  cxc:  >-ivc 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  beyond  our  immediate  ability  to  y.xy^ 
we  got  into  debt  to  Europe  about  two  hundred  millions  of  di»ll:irs, 
a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  ensuod  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  debt  and  a  portion  of  the  princip:il,  and  commercial  i-in- 
barrassnient,  depression  of  property  and  business,  and  scvoro  dis- 
tress, spread  throughout  the  country,  and  produced  ten  tinu^  as 
much  sutForing  as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  any  other  opidouiii*  or 
Bcourgo  which  over  atllicted  us  as  a  people.     We  suft'orod  >i:ni- 

7  • 
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hr  evils  from  like  causes  from  1783  to  1789,  and  from  1815  to 
1824. 

The  public  press,  printers,  and  publishers  of  books  and  papers, 
the  post-office  department  and  the  oondaotors  of  it,  and  the  mod- 
em system  of  telegraphic  commonications,  constitute  the  nerrous 
system ;  and  our  scientific  and  learned  men,  authors,  schools,  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  conductors  of  them,  l^islators, 
high  executive  and  judicial  officers,  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, business  men,  and  editors,  constitute  the  brain  ana  di- 
recting mind  of  the  nation.  All  parts  of  the  social  system,  and 
all  branches  of  industry,  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  are 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete.  Agriculture,  of  all 
others,  probably,  has  the  least  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a  nation.  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  Spanish 
America,  and  all  the  naUons  of  Africa,  are  striking  instances 
of  the  indolence,  inactivity,  poverty,  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
nations  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  war, 
depending  on  foreign  commerce  to  supply  them  with  manu- 
fiiotured  goods,  and  enjoying  suhstantialiy  the  blessings  of  free 
trade. 

Sec.  14.  Effect  of  the  nuehanic  arts  arid  of  commerce  on  the  char- 

acter  and  enterprise  of  nations. 

Where  men  are  congregated  together  bv  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  cities  ana  large  towns,  they  sec 
more  objects  to  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  enterprise,  than 
those  do  who  are  scattered  over  the  countrv  as  agriculturists ; 
their  intellectual  passions  are  more  stimulated,  and  become 
stronger ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  division  of  employments 
being  more  complete,  and  their  minds  more  ooncentratea  for  years 
upon  one  department  of  industry  or  business,  they  are  generally 
enabled  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  science  and  skill  than  is 
attainable  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  Hence  the  minds 
of  these  classes  of  persons  become  more  active  and  acute  in  their 
respective  employments,  more  inventive,  more  inclined  to  seek 
after  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  new  modes  of  enter- 
prise, than  agriculturists ;  and  hence  nearly  all  the  discoveries, 
inw^ntions,  and  useful  improvements,  have  been  made  by  the 
mechanicd,  manufaoturine,  and  commercial  classes.  Hence  their 
minds  are  more  full  of  scnemes  and  projects,  often  ill  digested ; 
and  they  have  more  enterprise,  but  less  stability  of  character,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  agriculturists.  They  are  more  daring  and 
hazardous,  but  less  safe :  and  their  operations  frequentlv  partake 
of  the  character  of  nmbling  speculations.  But  oven  their  wild- 
C0i  rimojiB,  such  aa  ue  constant  searob  of  mechanics  afier  prin- 
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ciplos  upon  which  to  coostmct  a  pcrpctu&l  motion,  have  ofton 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  mechanical  principles  which  have 
been  of  great  value  to  mankind. 

With  the  exception  of  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
their  followers,  and  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  New-England 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  religious  opinions, 
all  the  colonies  on  the  western  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  wore 
plantod  by  commercial  companies,  and  for  commercial  purposes. 
Such  also  was  the  mode  and  purpose  for  which  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal,  were  planted  in 
the  P^ast  Indies.  The  English  East  India  Company,  while  a  mere 
commercial  company,  backed  up  by  the  manufootures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  furnished  its  chief  materials  of  export,  has  waged 
war  on  a  larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  than  was  ever  done 
by  any  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  French 
revolution ;  and  since  1770,  has  conquered,  and  subjected  to  the 
British  dominion,  over  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Sucli 
arc  the  effects  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  mdustry,  and 
commercial  enterprise,  upon  the  progress  and  power  of  nations. 
Such  employments  and  pursuits  seem  to  have  furnished  the  pro- 
pulsive energies  which  have  led  to  progress  in  improvement,  in 
wealth,  and  in  civilization,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  This  position 
is  verified  by  the  history  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  ;  while  the 
influence  of  agriculture  has  been  of  a  conservative  character, 
inclining  the  people  to  remain  the  same,  unchangeable,  and  with- 
out innovation,  improvement,  or  progress. 

Sec.  15.  JEffeci  of  the  mechanic  arts  arid  manufactures  upon  mar- 
kets aful  agriculture. 

The  prosperity  of  any  people,  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and 
their  wealth  and  power,  depend  on  the  amount  and  value  of  tlioir 
productive  industry.  No  matter  what  the  soil,  climate,  or  the 
resources  of  their  country,  or  their  form  of  government,  religion, 
or  social  system,  without  industry,  it  is  impossible  for  tbem  to 
procure  or  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Tlio 
productiveness  of  indu.stry  depends  as  much  on  the  price  and 
ajrgregato  value,  as  it  does  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  pro- 
ducts ;  and  as  the  price  of  commodities  depends  on  the  deinand 
for  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  market,  the  productiveness  and 
profits  of  industry  are  dependent  upon,  and  governed  by,  the  mar- 
ket for  its  products. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  therefore 
impossible,  for  agricidtural  industry  to  be  very  productive  and 
lirofitaUe,  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  cuUvv'av- 
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ing  and  fostcrinp:  influcDce  of  an  active  commcrco,  stcaily  de- 
ni.ind,  and  regular  markets  for  its  products.  Nine-tenths  of  t!»»> 
products  of  agriculture  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  in  proporti<»n  to 
their  value,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  them  any  considt^rabl:^ 
distance  is  so  great,  that  if  there  is  not  a  largo  mechanical  and 
manufacturing,  or  commercial  population  in  the  vicinity,  thi'n? 
can  be  no  demand  of  any  amount  for  them,  no  regular  market, 
and  not  much  value.  In  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  th.? 
Western  States,  Indian  corn  has  been  worth  but  ten  or  twelve 
conts  a  bushel,  and  frequently  could  not  be  sold  for  cash  at  evi>n 
that  low  price.  The  principal  market  for  the  common  kind**  of 
breadstuff's  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  is  necessarily  a  domestic 
one  in  all  countries ;  it  is  a  market  created  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  mining,  war,  or 
some  employment  or  pursuit  other  than  agriculture.  Farmers 
cannot  furnish  a  market  for  each  other ;  and  cannot  live  by  bar- 
tering and  exchanging  with  each  other  their  products. 

Agriculture  never  did  flourish  in  any  country,  where  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  not  flourishing  ;  if  wo  except  a  few  islands  in 
hot  climates,  whoso  products  are  in  great  demand,  which  procure 
in  exchange  for  them  an  abundance  of  all  the  products  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  at  reasonable  prices.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  West  India,  and  many  of 
the  East  India  islands.  Cuba,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  enervating  influence 
of  slavery  and  a  tropical  climate,  is  much  more  flourishin;ir  than 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  under  the  influence  of  civil  lib- 
erty, a  mild  climate,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  boasted 
energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  character.  The  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  and  that  of  the  old  tobacco-growing 
States,  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  it  is  quite  striking  also,  between 
Cuba  and  the  southern  cotton-growing  States.  This  must  bo 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  coflee  and  sugar,  the  staple 
products  of  the  island,  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  nt'arly 
kept  pace  with  the  supply ;  so  that  the  price  has  declined  only  30 
or  40  per  cent,  since  the  year  17sO,  not  more  than  the  d^'crease 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  improved  mode 
of  culture ;  and  these  products  arc  so  valuable,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  that  the}*  will  bear  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  slaves  in 
our  slave  States  has  been  great,  and  the  principal  part  of  tilive 
labor  devoted  to  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  Indian  corn,  until 
the  supply  of  those  great  staples  ha*?  greatly  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  depressed  their  prices  very  low,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
for  many  yearn  past. 
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•  It  has  long  bcon  the  policy  of  tlio  slavcholdinj;  States,  to  ilis- 
eonra}]^  the  mechanic  arts,  as  woU  as  the  more  coinplioatjl 
manufactures  with  niachiuory,  and  t*)  rely  upon  agriculture.  'I'iio 
{»orniciou8  consequences  of  that  policy  are  developing  theiiis  Ivos 
rapidly  ;  there  is  very  little  foreign  market  for  corn  or  provi.-loihs 
of  any  kind  ;  tobacco  has  long  heon  much  depressed  in  prico  ;  :i;id 
now  the  culture  of  cotton  is  but  little  better  than  that  of  tobau(ro. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  political  eoonomists  as  general  and  uiiiv.r- 
saly  that  the  price  of  an  article  depends  on  the  proportion  bet\7e  jn 
the  demand  and  supply  of  the  market,  is  fully  verified  by  the 
constant  decline  of  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
'i'huugh  the  demand  has  inoroasod  more  than  twenty  fold,  yet  the 
hupply  has  increased  still  more,  and  faster,  and  thus  depressed 
its  price  beyond  all  example. 

Corn  being  worth  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  expense  of  transporting  it  a  single  hundred  miles, 
by  teams,  being  nearly  half  a  cent  per  {)ound,  it  is  obvious  that 
tile  principal  market  for  it  muat  be  a  domestic  one,  and  couiiued 
to  a  small  circle  ;  while  culfoo,  su^ar,  cotton,  wool,  and  all  maim- 
facturcs  uf  cloths  and  costly  goods,  will  bear  tmnsportatiuii  thuu- 
sauds  uf  miles,  and  the  markets  for  them,  wore  it  not  for  com- 
uiiTcial  duties  and  restrictious,  would  be  coextensive  with  the 
civilized  world.  The  principal  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  all  countries  abjve  thj  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
must  be  a  domestic  one,  even  if  all  the  world  should  ado{)t  the 
th  -ory  and  practice  of  free  trade  ;  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all 
their  products  are  so  bulky  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  very  far.  The  price 
uf  the  farmer's  produce  dej)euds  upon  the  demand,  compared 
with  the  supply ;  the  demand  depends  upon  the  number  of  eou- 
burners,  and  iheir  ability  to  pay  ;  ihe  consumers  of  most  kinds  of 
produce  must  reside  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
producer;  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  supply  the  m<  aus 
uf  ^ubsiateuco  to  a  dense  population,  and  enable  them  to  pay 
good  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the  farmer,  and  thiLS  create  a 
demand  and  a  market,  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  id  his 
own  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means  of  payiueut, 
■iud  the  very  kind  of  payment  the  farmer  needs  to  buppiy  his 
wants. 

It  Is  therefore  obvious,  that  agriculture  is  dependent  on  tlie 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary 
f|H)ls,  instruments,  and  implements  for  carrying  it  on  advan- 
ta;:ioUAly,  but  also  for  a  market  for  its  products,  without  wlueh 
it  cannot  be  prosperous  and  liourLshiug.  ^No  exclusively  a;j;rieul- 
toral  nation  abovo  tho  thirty-iifih  degroo  of  latiuide^  <^n«x:  ^v\t  ^^ 
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ever  can  become  rich  or  prosperous.  Without  the  advantages  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  manufactures,  and  a  largo  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  population  near  at  hand  as  consumers,  markets 
are  necessarily  poor  and  dull ;  the  demand  for  provisions  and 
most  kinds  of  aj^cultural  products,  small  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  their  prices  low  and  depressed  ;  the  country  con- 
stantly drained  of  its  precious  metals  to  pay  for  foreijm  luxuries 
and  manufactured  goods,  and  its  commerce  thereby  emoarrasscd  ; 
industry  and  improvements  of  every  kind  discouraged  for  want 
of  a  proper  and  certain  reward  for  labor ;  the  mass  of  the  pottplo 
inactive,  indolent,  and  necessarily  poor,  for  want  of  sufficient 
industry ;  and  the  whole  population  in  a  dull,  stagnant,  and 
stationary  condition,  merely  vegetating  in  times  of  peace,  having 
little  or  no  activity,  enterprise,  or  energy,  except  what  is  excited 
by  war,  and  a  desire  for  conquest  and  plunder.  Such  was  the 
state  and  condition  of  ancient  Sparta,  as  contrasted  with  Athens; 
snob  was  the  condition  of  all  Europe,  during  the  dark  and  middle 
ages ;  and  sueh  is  now  the  condition  of  Turkey  and  all  Mahome- 
tan countries,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  part  of  Italy,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  South  America  and  Mexico ;  and  the  same  anti-manu- 
facturing policy  has  a  powerful  and  depressing  influence  also, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  and  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  froe  States.  The  free  trade  between  Ireland  and  the 
Ganadas,  and  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  statutes  of  tho 
British  Parliament  to  discourage  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  those  countries,  and  keep  them  dependent  on  England, 
has  had  the  same  depressing  influence,  and  kept  the  Ganadas,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  poor.  Why  is  Ghina  much  more  prosperous, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing  than  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even 
Mexico  ?  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  government,  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  is  eaually  absolute  and  unlimited  in  his  power  as  tho 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Gan  any  cause  be  assigned,  except  tho 
mechanic  arts  and  an  extensive  domestic  commerce  ? 

It  is  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted,  that  from  the  Sth 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  tho  Saracens  were  more 
advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  all  tho  arts  and 
refinements  of  civilized  life,  than  tho  Christian  nations  of  Europe ; 
that  tho  Moors  of  Spain  wero  in  advance  of  tho  Spaniards ;  and 
that  tho  Christians  learned  many  of  tho  arts,  as  well  as  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  civilisation,  from  the  Saracens,  during  tho 
crusades  of  tho  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  imported  them  from 
thcnco  into  Europe.  This  superiority  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment of  tho  Saracena  over  the  Christians,  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  their  reli^n,  nor  to  their  government)  nor  to  the  supe- 
riaritj  at  their  aooial  tjatem.    It  moat  have  been  owing  partly  to 
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tho  greater  mildnoss  of  tho  climate,  better  adapted  to  tlic  .situa- 
tiua  and  condition  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  civilization  ;  but 
mostly  to  the  more  improved  and  advanced  state  of  the  mccbanic 
arts,  and  the  greater  amount  of  their  productive  industry ;  though 
the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  them  was  very  low,  and  the 
amount  of  their  productive  industry  small,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  empire, 
and  much  more  so  when  compared  with  many  nations  at  this 
time. 


CHAPTKR  VII. 
On  the   metals — their   use — Tin:    DisrovERY   and  history 

OF    WORKING    them,    AND    THE    PRJCKK.S*! VE     PltODU(^TION    OF 
THKM. 

Sec.    1.      General  history  awl  use  of  the  mefah. 

Iron  is  the  most  ahimdant,  the  stromrcH,  lianlt^st,  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  so  important,  and  its  uses  so 
numerous  and  indisp(.*nsable  to  the  succ!»S'<ful  pursuit  of  almost 
every  sp-fi-s  of  productive  industry,  that  its  us*  has  bt'en  ijenc- 
rally  treated  as  the  ehief  test  of  civilization.  It  appears  from  the 
4th  ehnnter  of  Gene'^is,  that  Tuhal  Cain  (the  scvi'nth  •reneration 
frnni  A<lain)  wa<  an  instruetor  of  every  artifieer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Workiiiir  in  «rol.i,  sihvr,  an<l  brass  is  m^ntioni^d  in  Kx*»du«;  xxxi : 
3,  *1.  ami  .^.  'Ilw  use  of  iron  and  brass  is  also  ref  rre*!  to  in  the 
book  of  .!.)b  XX  :  24  r  xxviii:^2;  and  xl :  IS,  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  ])''rio«l  nion*  th.ui  ir)00  years  bt^fore  Christ  ;  al>o  in  Leviti- 
cus xxvi:  in,  and  I>t'ut.  xxviii :  23,  and  4S,  referriui^  to  periods 
nearly  1  ">0()  vears,  B.   C. 

Mr.  .laeob  of  Kn^rland,  in  his  learned  Historical  In(|uiry  into 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  Precious  Mi'taU',  makes 
the  t'llliiwinir  remarks  in  the  introduction  :  "  The  ijeneral  voice 
of  antijuiiy  aflirms,  that  tJold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  or  Hrass,  were 
th«*  ti:\-t  metals  disc<n*cred  ;  and  that  they  wenj  us/d  partly  as 
onniiii'Tit^,  and  partly  as  instruments  of  war,  or  of  industry;  for 
thou.:ii.  from  their  softness,  they  were  not  th<*  b\<t  caleulated  for 
thr  latt.'i-  purposj's,  they  were  better  adapted  than  ihoM*  of  flint 
or  ofJHT  lianl  Monrs,  or  hard  wood,  which  had  Ik'CU  before  u^^ed 
by  tin'  most  aiieit'iit  tribes,  and  which  were  also  fouu<l  auioii«x  the 
sava/.'  jMM.ple  iiihabitio;;  Australia,  when  they  were  discovered 
in  \\w  ihiddl*  of"  tilt'  list  ci.*ntury  '* 

A  wtll  known  pas>r»iro  of  I lesiod  affirms,  that  in  remote  a.ires, 
''  1  In*  earth  was  worked  with  brass,  because  iron  had  not  tueu 
bct'u  ui>eover«^d  "  and  Lucretius  bears  testinn)ny  to  the  same 
])urpos<«  in  Hook  V:  I.  l^Sfi.  **  Kt  prior  jvris  erat,  <juam  ferri, 
coirnitus  usus/'  [Tlie  use  of  brass  was  known  before  that  of 
iron.j     This  is  contirnied  by  the  implements  of  copper  found  in 
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the  ancient  mines,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Nubia ;  wLose  working  must 
have  c«>ascd  Kinio  thousand  years  ap^o. 

*'  When  Brazil  was  first  di2»cov«^red  by  the  Portugese,  the  rude 
inhabitants  u«ed  fi>h  houks  of  pdd,  but  had  no  iron,  thouirh  tlioir 
soil  abounded  in  that  metal.  The  people  of  Ilispaniola  (uow  call- 
ed St.  Domingo,)  and  Mexico,  were, in  like  manner,  unacquaint- 
ed with  Iron  when  first  visited  bj  the  Spaniards ;  though  tlx^y 
had  both  ornaments  and  implements  of  Gold,  and  weapons  of 
Cupper ;  which  latter,  we  learn  from  the  analysis  of  Humboldt, 
thty  had  acquired  the  art  of  hardenin;;  by  an  alloy  of  tin. 

This  subject  has  been  illustrated  in  Denmark  by  opeuinij  many 
Scandinavian  tumuli  of  very  remote  ages,  from  which  have  bc«'n 
collected  specimens  of  knives,  daggers,  swords,  and  implements 
of  industry,  which  are  preserved  and  arranii^ed  in  the  Mus<;uin  at 
Copenhagen.  There  are  tools  of  various  kinds  formed  of  fiint  or 
other  hard  stone,  in  shapes  resembling  our  wedgies,  axes,  chisuls, 
hammers,  and  knives,  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  those 
li^^t  invented.  There  are  .swords,  daggers,  and  kuives,  the  bhulcs 
of  which  are  of  gold,  whilst  an  edge  of  iron  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
por»e  of  cutting.  Some  of  the  tools  and  weapons  are  formed 
principally  of  copper,  with  edges  of  in)n  ;  and  in  many  of  the  iiii- 
plt-nunts,  the  profuse  application  of  copper  and  of  gold,  when 
contnisted  with  the  parsimony  evident  iu  the  expenditure  of 
irun,  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  unknown  period,  and  amon;^  the 
unknown  people  who  raised  the  tumuli,  which  antiquarian  res<'arch 
had  lately  explored,  gold  as  well  as  copper  were  much  more  abun- 
dant products  than  iron." 

McCulloch  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  title  Iron,  makes  the 
fullowing  remarks,  ^^  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most 
dilEcult  of  all  the  metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  poste- 
rior to  the  use  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  We  arc  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  practise  the  processes 
required  to  fuse  it,  and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  prepared  iu  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries, 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  but  it  was  very  little  used  in  Greece  until 
after  the  Trojan  war.' 

Sec.  2.     Iron  in  Great  Britain, 

At  what  period  the  art  of  smelting  ore  and  making  iron  was 
introduced  into  England  is  unknown  ;  but  Brando  says  there  is 
authentic  eyid^nce  to  show  that  iron-works  were  established  by 
the  Romans  in  the*  forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  were  also  established  at  an 
early  period  in  Kent  and  Sussex.     To  make  a  ton  ot  ^\%-\Yv^\i 
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requires  nearly  four  tons  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  charcoal  pro- 
duced bj  burning  seven  or  eight  cords  of  wood  ;  and  to  convert  it 
into  bar  iron  or  castings,  requires  about  half  as  much. 

In  1619,  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron 
with  pit  or  mineral  coal ;  but  his  works  were  soon  after  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well 
founded  complaints  wero  made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
wood  and  timber  by  the  smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  fuel  that  was  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  the  year 
1740,  to  the  general  adoption  of  Lord  Dudley's  process  of  using 
pit  coal. 

Wood  was  becoming  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  smelt  iron  with  fossil  or  mineral  coal,  with  a  bellows 
worked  by  the  hand,  or  horse  power.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
was  therefore  comparatively  small,  until  after  the  improvement  of 
the  steam  engine  by  Watts,  in  1767,  its  application  to  mining, 
to  iron  works,  and  to  working  the  bellows  in  blast  furnaces  to 
smelt  the  iron  with  mineral  coal,  and  the  use  of  the  reverberatory 
air  furnaces  invented  by  Mr.  Oort  in  1783.  As  the  beds  of  coal 
are  inexhaustible,  the  manufacture  of  iron  advanced  rapidly  from 
that  period.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1740  from  69  furnaces  was  but  17,350  tons;  22,000 
tons  in  1750,  and  perhaps  not  over  30,000  tons  in  1770.  In 
1788  it  had  increased,  by  means  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  use 
of  fossil  coal,  to  68,300  tons ;  in  1796  to  108,793  tons,  and  in- 
cluding Scotland,  to  124,879  tons,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
Scotland  in  eight  years.  In  1802,  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tons;  in  1823  it  had  increased 
to  442,066  ;  in  1828  to  703,184  tons,  by  278  furnaces  in  bla^t ; 
in  1839  to  over  1,200,000  tons ;  and  in  1844  it  was  estimated 
at  1,500,000  tons ;  while  Spain  produces  annually  but  about  8,000 
tons.  The  hot  blast  for  smelting  iron  was  introduced  in  lb28, 
which  produces  more  iron  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore,  and 
with  much  less  fuel  than  the  cold  blast. 

Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
BAR  IRON,  particularly  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machi- 
NKRv  FOR  HAND  LABOR;  by  Mr.  Cort's  invention  for  puddling, 
(^patented  in  1783,)  and,  also,  by  that  gentleman's  invention  (»f 

MACHINERY     FOR    ROLLING    IRON,    (patCUtcd    iu     1784.)         Thoi»0 

astoninhioe  results  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  brought 
about  by  the  steam  engine,  and  its  application  to  mining  and  the 
bla^t  furnace,  by  the  invention  of  machinery  for  hammering  and 
rolling  iron  instead  of  doing  it  by  hand  labor,  and  by  the  use  of 
pit  or  mineral  ooal. 
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Statement  of  the  production  of  iron  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1740  and  1750,  and  in  Great* JSritain  at  otJur  periodic  the  niLm- 
her  offnmaees  in  blast  j  and  the  average  production  of  each  furnace. 


Tev. 

FnriMMi. 

Tons  prodoflidi 

By  tmch  Fumaact, 

1740 

69 

17^0 

294 

1760 

— 

22,000 

1788 

85 

68,300 

804 

1806 

169 

268,206 

1,628 

1828 

278 

703,184 

2,529 

1840 

402 

1,396,400 

3,475 

1844 

1,600,000 

1848 

2,000,000 

The  anniitl  prodnoiion  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  from  1840 
to  1846,  yaried  from  about  1J2ND0,000  to  1,600,000  tons,  accor- 
&g  to  the  demand  for  railroad  iron.* 

The  above  are  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  made  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  quantity  of  bar  iron  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  ;  the  usual  estimate  has  been,  that  seyen-tenths  of  the  pig 
iron  is  made  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  sheets,  nails,  chains,  anchors, 
&c.,  &c.,  by  hammering,  rolling,  slitting  and  other  machinery. 
It  is  said  that,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  rolling  iron, 
instead  of  hammering  it,  to  conyert  it  into  malleable  iron  bars, 
bolts,  &o.,  fifteen  tons  are  obtained  in  twelye  hours,  while,  in  the 
same  time,  only  one  ton  could  be  drawn  from  the  hammer. 

The  quantity  and  yalue  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  Britain 
from  1842  to  1844,  are  stated  in  Mr.  Watterston's  Cyclopedia 
of  Commerce,  as  follows  : 

Pig  iron,  1,600,000  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton,  iS6,000,000 

Cost  and  profits  of  conyerting  seyen-tenths  of  it  into 
bars,  bolts,  &o.,  3,000,000 

Total  yalue  of  products  of  iron,  i&9,000,000 

ezofauiye  of  the  additional  yalue  produced  by  conyerting  a  part 
of  it  into  hardware  and  cutlery. 

The  quantity  of  pit  coal  consumed  in  1840  in  making 
1,396,400  tons  of  pig  iron,  was  estimated  at  4,877,000  tons,  and 
in  making  bar  and  oUier  wrought  iron,  2,000,000  tons. 

About  three-quarters  of  thb  prodigious  quantity  of  iron  appears 
to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  used  in 
making  machinery,  steam-engines,  railroads,  carriages,  cars,  loco- 
motiyes,  steamboats,  and  o&er  yessels,  cannon,  and  other  iiro- 
■nnS|  tloyes,  and  ploughs.  McCulloch  states  the  quantities 
eiported  as fidlowB ;  in  1767,  at  11,000  tons;  and  the  aycrage 

•  8es  Fortset  Progiwi  of  the  Nation  and  McCviSMhH  %tiX\a^i^ 
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annnal  export  during  the  thrco  years  ending  with  the  jcar  1806, 
at  but  28,000  tous. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  iron  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  iron  and  hardware  exported,  arc  i>tated  by  Porter 
as  follows 


Foroffpilroq 

Britiali  Iron 

Hsrdwtra 

used. 

ex]>ort«iL 

•xi>ort4ML 

TeeiB. 

TOOB. 

Tons. 

Tonai 

180& 

27,411 

36,925 

4,629 

1828  . 

13,984 

1 00,403 

12,100 

183G 

18,920 

192,352 

21,072 

1840 

13,263 

2(58,328 

14,995 

1844 

21,599 

458,745 

22,552 

The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  hard- 
wares and  cutlery  exported  is  stated  by  Porter  iu  pounds  sterling 
as  follows — 


Tcara. 

Iron  and  Ste«l. 

Hardwares 

Total 

1828 

£  1,226,617 

1,387,204 

2,613,821 

1836 

2,342,674 

2,271,313 

4,613.987 

1840 

2,521,859 

1,349,137 

3.873,996 

1844 

3,193,368 

2,179,087 

5,371,455 

Sec.  3.     ProdnctwHt  and  consumpfion  of  iran  in  Vrance^  the 

United  States^  and  Ireland. 

The  learnod  M.  Maltc  Brun  in  liis  G^ofrrnpliy  estimated  the 
produce  of  the  iron  minos  of  Franco  in  1SJ6  at  l<»>:s  than  80,000 
tons ;  and  Mr.  Murray  in  his  (ifoirraphy  o>tiniat(Ml  it  in  1S26,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  l>npin  of  Franc*',  at  161, OfK)  tons.  About 
four-fiflhs  of  tlic  i\xA  consumed  in  making;  it  consists  of  wood, 
and  as  it  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear,  the  price  of  iron  is 
proportionably   hi'jh. 

The  ({uantity  nia<h'  in  France  from  1837  to  IS  11  app«^ars  from 
the  oflicial  documents  to  have  b^^en  Jis  f  jIIow*,  stat'»'1  in  tons ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  pi-r  iron  having  been  finally  converted  into  the 
malL-ahle,  wrou^rlit,  «..   l»ar  iron. 

Torr^.  i"^'  Iron.  MalU'aMo  Iron. 

1  ^'^7,  .^'j  1 .679  tons.  2 J  L6 1 S  tons. 

l>:v.»,  rj5J),177  "  231,761     '* 

IhMO,  3! 7,773  "  2:i7.:579    " 

ISII,  377,142  "  2t;3,7l7    " 

The  tjuantity  uf  iiu;i  and  hardware  annually  inijM>rt«*d  in*o  France 
from  Is  10  to  IS  13,  was  between  tw.  uty  and  thiily  thou.-.and  tons; 
the  imports  fnuii  (^ircat  Britain  in  1842  amouutin-^  to  23,428  tons, 
16,464  of  which  wa.s  pii;  iron.     The  total  annual  consumption  of 
irvD  m  Fiance^  was  low  than  400,000  tons;  and  less  than  the 
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quantity  oonsQined   in  the  Unitod  States,  by  aboat  half  as  many 
inhabitauts. 

Prior  to  the  Amerioan  Revolution,  the  British  goYcmmcDt 
discouraged  and  prohibited  almost  avetj  kind  of  manufactures  in 
this  country  except  those  of  a  domestic  character.  Mills  for 
rolling  and  slitting  iron  and  plating  forges  were  prohibited,  and 
many  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  oolonists  from  manufac- 
turing any  thing  for  themselves.  Very  little  iron  was  made  in  the 
colonics  prior  to  the  Revolution,  perhaps  not  over  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  hb  Geography,  published  in 
1805,  treating  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "  Iron-works  are  of  long 
standing,  and  their  products  increase  in  quantity,  and  improve  in 
quality.  The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges  37.  The  slitting 
and  rolling-mills  are  said  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons  per  annum. 
On  the  west  side  of  tho  Allegany  mountains  are  11  forges, 
which  by  estimation  .make  annually  about  400  tons  of  iron. 
There  are  ab^ut  an  many  furnaces ;  som^  of  these  have  failed 
for  want  of  ore."  The  quantity  of  iron  then  made  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  was  about  2000  tons,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Morse's  statements. 

The  quantity  of  pi«^-irou  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839  was 
over  seventy  thousand  tons. 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  manufacturers  of 

iron,*'held  at  Philadelphia  in  1830,  reported  the  amount  of  iron 

made  in  the  United  States,  as  follows  : 

laa.  1S30. 

Pig  iron,  tons,  108,564     137,075 

Casitin<rs  from  the  ore  at  blast  furnaces,  14,840        18,273 

!Bloomed  bar  iron  made  from  the  ore,  equal 

in  pig  iron  at  28  cwt.  pig  iron,  to  a  ton 

of  bar  iron,  at  7,477         8,104 

Total  iron  made,  reck'd  in  pigs  and  cast'gs,        1 30,88 1     1  t)3,r>.l  2 

The  pig  iron  was  all  converted  into  castings,  bar  iron,  nails 
and  other  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  tlio 
UnitcKl  States  in  1810,  1830  and  1840,  according  to  officiil 
reports  and  estimates,  and  in  1844,  according  to  the  estimates  iu 
the  March  No.,  1845,  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  was  as  follows  ; 

1310.  1330.  ISMl  1344 

Pig  iron  and  castings  made 

from  the  ore  (tons.)  53,908    191,536    286,903*486,000 

Bar  and  other  wrought  iron,  24,54 1     1 12.866    197,233    29 1  ,()*»0 
Castings,  made  from  pig  iron,         ....         121,500 

•  Perhaps  40,000  tuns  of  the  eastings  were  made  fcom  i^V^^^  \«v<Vcv?. 
only  about  250,000  tons  of  iron  made  from  ore  in  lS-\0. 
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The  prodaction  in  the  United  States  of  iron  from  the  ore  may 
be  estimated  at  250,000  tons  during  each  of  the  years  1840, 
1841  and  1842.  It  increased  rapidly  under  the  Uriff  of  1842  ; 
amounted  to  nearly  500,000  tons,  in  1844 ;  to  about  600,000 
tons  in  1845,  and  to  about  800,000  tons  annually  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  The  influence  of  large  importations  under 
the  tariff  of  1846,  checked  the  further  increase  and  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  production  to  about  650,000  tons  during  the  years 
1849,  1850  and  1851. 

The  value  of  the  unmanu&ctured  iron  and  steel  (that  is  the 
bar  and  pie  iron  and  steel)  and  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel, 
(that  is  the  hardware,  castings,  sheet  iron,  nails,  and  cutlery) 
imported  into  the  United  States,  have  been  as  follows. 

188ft.  1844.  I860. 

Bar  and  Pig-iron,  etc.,   $6,302,539      $3,313,796    $10,586,795 
Hardwarej  6,507,510        2,380,027        7,078,603 

Total  $12,810,049      $5,693,823  $17,665,398 

The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons ;  in 
1844  to  68,924  tons,  and  in  1850  to  over  351,000  tons;  the 
weight  of  the  hardware  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  from  the  customhouse  records, 
but  probably  amounted  to  over  40,000  tons  in  1839,  to  190,000 
tons  in  1844,  and  50,000  tons  in  1850  ;  making  the  whole  im- 
ports of  iron  and  manu&ctures  of  iron  in  1839  about  140,000 
tons;  in  1844  nearly  90,000  tons,  and  in  1850  about  400,000 
tons. 

The  annual  consumption  of  iron  and  hardware  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  1840  to  1850  from  less  than  400,000  to 
about  1,000,000  tons;  and  the  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  increased  from  about  1,000,000  to  oyer  1,300,000  tons; 
while  the  consumption  in  Ireland  did  not  probably  exceed  50,000 
to  75,000  tons. 

Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  the  great  increase 
of  iron  works  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  is  said  to  have 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  But 
these  having  been  exhausted,  and  coal  not  having  been  found  of 
such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the 
Irish  iron  works  have  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  7^he  above 
are  the  remarks  of  McCulloch  who  states  the  importation  of  iron 
and  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardwire  into  Ireland  daring 
the  year  1835,  at  49,930  Ioiib. 
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8sc.  4.     I'fvduelien  of  Iron  and  other  nutaii  pt  tit  levtral  cuau- 

trUt  of  Europe. 

Eatimste  made  in  1826  bj  Von  Malofaiu,  a  statisticiBn  of 

Pnwia,  of  the  anniul  production  of  Iron,  Coftl,  Copper,  Lead  and 

Salt  in  the  different  coontriee  of  Europe.* 


Iron 

Copper 

Co»l. 

Lfrad- 

Salt. 

Tow. 

7b«. 

Ton,, 

IW- 

<-V«. 

Swtim  ana  Norway 

7S,013 

1,4  IS 

30,630 

30 

(i.-,0(JO 

RiMia, 

106,160 

3,684 

1,^1\HI0 

D<mSTk,       - 

Gnat  Britain, 
Holland  and  Balginm, 

993,000 

6,000 

9,000,000 

13,000 

3,630,000 

18,133 

2,770JHH) 

Pn-i^ 

m,439 

750 

930.000 

5.061 

i.sie.ono 

SaxMj, 

4.000 

30 

31.000 

,'j9! 

HM«».r, 

8,091 

43,493 

a,8S5 

203.598 

Anrtri.aadHm«an', 

56J13 

2,500 

l\3fim 

4,000 

3,460,1151 

13,000 

0 

6,000 

555,-100 

Ollwr  Getman  SUtH, 

afl^o-i 

1,861 

16,100 

1,055 

I.0-'J.7fi3 

France, 

902,7.10 

100 

1,095,000 

1,9.10 

,1.000,000 

Spun, 

8.7S0 

13 

1,530 

S.hOO.OOO 

POTlupJ, 

935 

400 

45 

9,6.10.000 

Swil^;Dd,    - 

3,750 

1,1.000 

Julian  State.,. 

3,405 

14 

5,080 

139 

4,6J.«.000 

Tutkay, 

— 

— 

3,410,000 

Total  (VoD  Khlchoi,) 

875,090 

16,448 

13,970,733 

30,338 

3.1,6  ly,U5-l 

Add  for  Great  Brilain, 

37.1,0«l 

3,858 

B.000.000 

5,0flfl 

3,9  IS,  000 

Do  for  Ireland, 

3,00(1 

.100 

100,000 

— 

Total, 

i,-:.:!.;)-.^ 

-f,^v-; 

v.'.-niKi'i: 

Lv-:,i, ■,.-.., 

The  table  of  Von  Malcbna  seems  lo  bavo  been  conipikd  mostly 
from  official  reports,  and  may  bo  regarded  aa  approximatmg  very 
nearly  to  acciuacy,  except  so  f ar  aa  regards  Great  Britain. 

As  to  Great  Britain  it  gives  tbe  qaantitiea  of  tbe  metals  pro- 
dnced  about  the  year  1806  ;  the  learned  writer  perhaps  not  bcioc 
aware  of  so  rapid  an  increase  in  tbe  production  of  tnc  minca  of 
that  country,  there  bebg  no  official  reports  of  the  producla  of 
iron  from  1606,  to  about  the  year  1825.  It  thus  appears  that, 
aboat  the  year  1825,  the  annuel  product  of  iron  and  copper  in 
GreU  Britain  was  about  as  great  aa  it  was  in  all  Continental 
Enrope;  and  that  the  proportion  of  coal  and  lead  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  waa  still  greater.  The  annual  product  of  British  iron  vas 
then,  very  likely,  from  five  to  ten,  and  at  present  from  ton  to 
Iwenity  times  as  great  aa  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  Ko- 
man  world,  during  the  most  flonriahing  period  of  the  empire. 
•  Bae  thi  Anmicaa  Almanac  lor  1833,  (acB  240- 
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The  quantity  of  iron  annually  producofi  in  thft  Unito<l  Statos 
at  this  time  (ISol)  is  much  protitor  than  was  pnxincod  in  all 
Europe,  half  a  century  aince.  'Ihe  iron  minos  of  tho  !'nit<»<l  States 
are  numerous  and  extensire,  scatterod  tlirnusrh  more  than  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  apparently  inezliau.stibK* ;  and  instead  of 
importing  annually  over  100,000  tons  ot*  iron,  et'»el  and  hardware 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  niillons  of  dollars,  we  should 
divert  a  portion  of  our  farmers  from  farminir  to  inining;  make  at 
home  the  whole  quantity  of  iron,  8t**el  and  har<hvare  wo  nct'd  ; 
and  thus  les^son  the  quantity  of  atrriculturnl  proclucts  annually 
raised,  create  a  home  market  for  them,  and  save  our  country  from 
being  drained  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  apiinnt  us. 

The  metals,  ns  has  been  observed,  are  the  principal  instrunients 
and  agents,  and  constitute  the  very  main-sprinp  of  productive  in- 
dustry, of  every  kind.  Tliere  are  but  few  miners,  however,  in  the 
world,  which  could  be  worked  with  facility,  or  to  much  advantage, 
until  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  blast  the  rocks,  and  of 
the  steam  engine  to  raise  and  clear  the  mines  of  water,  as  well  as 
to  raise  the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  mines  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  often  several  hundred  and  in  som-*  instances  over  two 
thousand  feet.  Without  the  use  of  gunf>owder,  it  was  obvi<»u>ly 
impossible  for  the  ancients  to  do  much  at  mining  ;  and  without 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine,  it  was  i^jually  impossible  t«»  work 
mines  very  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thouirh  the 
power  of  steam  had  been  previo\i>ly  diseovorod,  and  many  *'xpe- 
riments  made  with  it,  yet  the  first  prr>on  who  const rueti'd  a 
machine  in  which  steam  was  suceessfully  applied  to  purposes  of 
usefulness,  was  (Captain  Thomas  Savary,  of  Knirland,  who  oblaineil 
a  patent  for  his  invention  in  l<>i*8.  Ho  applied  his  stoani  ru::ino 
to  pumping  water  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  to  raising  the 
ore  from  the  mines.  A  material  improvement  was  madt^  in 
Savary's  engine  by  Thomas  Newcomen  of  Devonshire  in  170.'>; 
and  the  movements  of  the  engine  were  simplifit'd  in  1717  by  Mr. 
Brighton,  withcmt  changing  its  principle  ;  but  after  this  tim»',  no 
considerabli'  improvement  was  made  until  the  great  improvements 
of  James  Watt  about  the  year  17G1).  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say, 
that  mining  was  never  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  any  age 
or  any  eountr}\  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engiui;, 
in  the  18th  cmtury. 

The  annual  products  of  the  mines  of  England  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  16SS  are  stated  in  Macaulay's  History  of  Kng- 
land  as  follows  :  Iron,  10,000  tons :  Copper,  375  tons  :  Tin,  Kt>i>0 
tons  :  Coal  consumed  in  London  about  3:^0,000  tons :  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  about  as  much  more. 
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Kstiaiato  of  the  unuibcr  of  tons  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Europe  at  different  pcriuds,  founded  on  the  rcaoarohca  uf  Vuu 
Aluiobu.",  Mo  Cullocb,  and  otburs,  uid  Ukiog  iuto  oontiderutiuu 
tliu  coudjtiiin  of  each  couutry,  and  csloulatiug  probabilities  an  to 
the  quaaiitics  produced  prior  to  Vua  Molcbiu'  estimates ;  and  iu 
many  cases  since. 
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Tlii^  quaniily  of  iroD  made  in  the  I'liitud  States  acft)rdiu>:;  to 
oflii'ial  rvturuH  and  roportit  (lu  beretoturo  stat«'d)  aniouiitcil  iu 
IblO  to.')3,'J0&  tons:  in  ltJ30  to  l^l.-'iaC  Ions:  in  184U  to  about 
2^Xi,0U0  tons:  in  IR'jO  to  about  (i.oiJ,iJOO  tons;  «nd  probably  did 
not  csceed  10,000  tons,  in  the  year  1800 ;  and  1000  or200U  tous 
ID  tbe  year  1750. 

An  iron  is  tbc  ^reat  bandmaid  and  agent  of  induBtry,  tiie 
quantity  of  it  osed  by  any  people,  is  u  (est,  and  ovidcnee  of  tbe 
amount  of  their  productive  iiiduttry.  Tliia  test  shows  tbc  grejt 
advancement  of  tlie  Jti  itiidi  during  tbe  past  century ;  tbcir  supe- 
riority D?er  eviiry  other  nation  iu  produotivc  iuJu^Uy  ;  and  ihc 
great  superiority  of  modurn  uver  ancient  nations.  Next  to  Great 
ifiitiin,  tbe  United  States,  Delgium  and  Franco  bave  been 
waking  the  most  rapid  progress  in  productivo  indnstry,  and 
wealth. 

Sec.  6.     Of  Copjitr — its  uie  and  froduttion. 

It  is  remarked  by  AlcL'ullocb,  that  if  we  except  gold  and  sil- 
ver, copper  M.-CIUS  to  have  been  more  early  known  ibun  any  otber 
metal.  In  the  fiist  ages  of  tbe  world,  before  the  method  uf 
norking  trun  was  discovered,  cupper  was  tbe  principal  ingredient 
in  all  domestic  utcn»ila,  and  iustruments  of  war  ;  and  even  now  it 
is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rauk  next  to  iron  in  utility. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  numerou.i,  and  of  great  value.  Tboae  of 
eoppcr  and  xinc,  I'orining  bl'a^^A  and  bronze,  arc  the  most  ancittit, 
mnd  the  most  conimon  ;  but  tliosu  of  copper  and  tin  arc  perba]>s 
the  most  importut.     Tin  alloyed  with  coppei  bu1u&  VV  ^i^<v 
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fiiMbK',  lets  liable.to  rusf,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  otbiT 
substances,  harder,  denser  and  more  sonorous^  This  is  the  kind 
of  alloy  in  use  among  the  natiyes  of  Mexico,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  with  which  they  constructed  axes 
other  tools,  and  instruments  of  industry. 

Copper  is  spoken  of  in  Brande's  Encyclopnedia  of  Science  and 
Art,  as  an  abundant  metal ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  many  ores, 
and  in  many  countries,  yet  it  is  a  very  scarce  metal,  and  found  in 
but  few  places  and  mines,  and  in  but  small  quantities,  compared 
with  iron.  Great  Britain  has  various  copper  mines,  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Wales,  &c.,  but  particularly  in  the  first.  Though 
known  long  before,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wrought 
with  much  spirit  until  the  last  century.  From  1726  to  1735, 
the  mines  of  England  and  Wales  produced  on  an  average  annu- 
ally, only  about  700  tons  of  pure  copper ;  during  the  ten  years 
from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced  on  an  average  2,650  tons  an- 
nually ;  in  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5,000  tons  ;  and  in  1830, 
McCulloch  estimated  their  produce  at  12,000  tons,  the  produce 
of  the  nflnes  of  Scotland  about  2,000  tons,  and  the  Irish  mines 
500  tons,  making  the  annual  product  of  all  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  time  14,500  tons. 

McCulloch  states  that  copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  and  Chili;  that  in  tho 
province  of  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  celebrated  copper 
mine,  supposed  to  have  been  worked  nearly  1000  years ;  which,  in 
the  forepart  of  the  17th  century,  yielded  an  annual  product  of 
nearly  4,000  tons  of  pure  copper ;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined. 

He  quotos  Thomson's  travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.  This  state- 
ment sounds  a  little  fabulous,  when  we  ioke  into  consideration 
the  products  of  the  Cornwall  mines,  and  the  low  state  of  produc- 
tive industry,  at  that  period,  and  abo  the  fact  that  but  about  723 
tons  of  copper  were  exported  from  Stockholm,  the  principal  place 
of  export,  in  the  year  1832.  The  product  of  the  copper  mines 
in  the  province  of  Olenets,  in  Russia,  is  estimated  at  3,375  Eng- 
lish tons  a  year.  The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  also  very  rich, 
and  their  produce  is  imported  into  Calcutta  and  Canton,  direct 
from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  bo 
among  the  richest  in  the  world ;  the  Dutch  annually  import  about 
700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia,  and  the  Chinese  from 
800  to  1000  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  Considerable  qoan ti- 
tles of  copper  are  exported  from  the  Persian  mines,  and  some 
from  the  Russian  mines  of  Georgia  into  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Ure  states  the  products  of  all  the  Russian  copper  minos 
in  1830  at  8,860  tons;  in  1831  at  3,904  tona;  in  1832  at  3,690 
iom;  and  in  1833  bat  3,387  tont. 
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This  and  the  table  of  Von  Malchus  comprise  the  substance  of 
the  meagre  accounts  I  have  met  with  in  rektion  to  the  quantity 
of  copper  produced  in  the  world  ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Great  Brita'n  are  greater  than 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Quantity  of  copper  and  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass, 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  and  their  value,  have  been  as  follows  : 

Copper  and 
Yean.  ^^PP^'  *"«».  Value. 

Tmt,  Tim$. 

1820  6,098 


1830  9,167  9,470  iB867,344 

1835  9,111  12,104  1,094,749 

1840  5,926  15,557  1,450,464 

1844                  —  19,444  1,736,545 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  excess  of  copper  and 
brass  over  pure  copper,  shows  the  quantity  of  brass  exported,  and 
also  the  rapid  increase  of  the  exportation  of  products  of  brass. 

Very  little  copper  has  been  heretofore  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1844,  the  value  of  copper  imported  was  $1,370,274, 
and  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  no  less  than  $  1 ,268,977  ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  a  little  from 
Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  from  South  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  value  imported  into  the  United  States 
annually  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  September  30th,  1838, 
amounted  to  about  $1,300,000;  and  the  quantity  annually  im- 
ported must  ^ave  been  about  2,500  tons. 

The  recent  explorations  and  mining  operations  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  Isle  Royal,  and  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  that  Lake,  and  part  also  of  the  north  eastern  coast  of 
Lake  Huron,  are  filled  with  veins  of  native  copper,  and  copper 
ore,  which  will  yield  vast  quantities  of  copper  and  much  silver  ; 
that  the  mines  and  veins  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  thun 
all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  wrought  in  the  world  ;  that 
the  hills  are  of  such  moderate  height,  the  climate  so  favorable  to 
health  and  physical  energy,  and  the  facilities  for  transporting  the 
ores  and  copper  by  navigable  waters  so  great,  that  tncy  can  be 
worked  to  better  advantage,  and  cheaper,  than  almost  any  other 
mines  on  the  earth.  If  our  citizens  mil  turn  their  attention  to 
the  bnsineas  of  mining  and  smelting  copper,  they  can  soon  supply 
our  ooQ&try 
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Sec.  6.     Tin — lis  Zhe  and  Production. 

McCullocb  states  in  his  Cora.  Diet.,  title  tin,  that  the  orrs  of 
this  metal  are  found  in  comparatively  few  places  j  ihc  principal, 
and  perhaps  the  only  ones  are  Cornwall,  Galicia,  KrzgclKrg  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  A.<ui. 
Th.  y  are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  jrcnerally  in  granite,  cither  in 
veins  or  beds,  and  are  often  associated  with  copper  and  iron 
pyrites.  Braude  says  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Mex- 
ico and  Chili. 

Tin  is  principally  used  as  a  covering  of  other  metals  ;  to  cover 
iron  and  prevent  it  from  oxydizin<r,  or  rusting,  and  also  to  cover 
copper.  Thin  plates  of  iron  are  dipped  into  molten  tin,  which 
not  only  covers  the  iron  entirely,  but  penetrates  it,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  white  color.  It  is  then  callod  sheet  tin,  and  is  used  for  a 
gri'at  variety  of  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  and  sometimes  to 
cover  the  roofs  of  buildings.  It  is  also  alloyed  with  lead,  to  form 
pewter ;  but  as  tin  is  used  only  as  an  alloy,  and  as  a  very  thin 
covering  to  other  metals,  the  quantity  needed  is  very  trifling, 
when  compared  with  iron,  lead,  and  some  other  metals,  and  very 
small  also  when  compared  with  copper  and  silver. 

The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  from  a  verj'  re- 
mote era.  The  voyagt»s  of  the  Piiocnicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  Islands,  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  115.  After 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  British  tin  trade,  which  was 
always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance,  was  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ilomans.  Be- 
sides Biitain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  with  considerable 
quantities  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  applied  it,  except  to  cover  copper  ve.*<sels. 

Mr.  McC  remarks,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  broughi  over  to  Eng- 
land some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes  were 
improved.  Durmg  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were  much  neglect- 
ed ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  business  of 
mining  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  ;  and  from  1720  to 
1740,  the  annual  produce  of  the  British  mines  was  about  2,100 
tons.  The  produce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amount- 
ed, in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1«00,  to  3,254  tons  a  year. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years,  it  was  under  3000  tons  per  year ; 
since  that  time  it  has  increased,  and  in  1827  and  1828  amounted 
to  nearly  5000  tons  each  year,  and  in  1837  to  5,130  tons ;  and  he 
says  the  average  produce  of  the  mines,  might  then  be  estimated 
at  4,500  tons  annually,  about  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  exported, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  used  at  home. 

He  gives  a  table  embracing  an  estimate  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  cast  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  at  17,000  picols ;  of  the 
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iTost  coast  of  that  peninsula,  including  Banca  ond  the  n^igliborinr 
i^ilands,  at  53,000  piculn ;  n)akin<r  in  all  70,000  piculs,  or  littl» 
over  4,000  tons,  each  picul  boin<r  about  136  pounds.  Ht>  snys 
the  ayerape  export  from  Sinjrapore,  durin<i^  each  of  the  yoais, 
1S20  and  1827,  amounted  to  10,342  piculp,or  about  970  tons,  :md 
that  the  p-eat  marts*  for  the  consumption  of  tin  are  China,  Hin- 
dofftin,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  annual  export  of  tin 
from  the  Island  of  Java  from  182S  to  1837  is  stated  at  3(),(J(iO 
picul?*,  or  a  little  over  2,000  tons. 

From  those  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  total  annual  prodm-t 
of  all  the  tin  mines  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  15,0r»0  tonn, 
ab<jut  one-third  part  of  which  is  from  the  single  island  of  (Jr^at 
Britain.  The  amount  specified  as  exported  to  the  United  Statos 
in  1S33,  is  about  237 J  tons;  and  the  value  of  tin  imported  into 
the  TTnited  States  in  1842,  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Score- 
tar}*  of  the  Treasury  at  $28,591),  and  of  glazed  or  tinned  hollow 
waro  at  $2fi,742. 

fie  gives  a  table  showing  tljo  quantity  of  British  and  of  foroiirn 
(Banca  and  3Ialay)  tin  exported  by  the  British  to  different  ormn- 
tries  of  Europe,  America,  and  western  Asia,  in  1833,  spocityiii;r 
the  quantities  nhipped  for  each,  .«>howinL'  an  aggregate  of  aiiout 
K2.">0  tons  of  British  tin,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  foreign  tin 
Ehippod  that  year. 

The  value  of  tin,  and  of  tin  and  pewter  wares  exported  froTii 
Great  Britain  annually  on  an  average  from  1831  to  1835  inelu- 
»ive,  amounted  to  iJ284,295  ;  and  in  1844  to  ie506,691. 

Sec.  7.     Lead — Its   Use  and    Prodiution. 

LfCad  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  From  its  great  dura- 
bility it  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  water  pipes  and 
cisterns,  and  as  a  covering  for  flat  surfaces  or  tops  of  buildiiiir<  ; 
and  when  converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  it  is 
mixed  with  oil  and  serves  a,s  the  basis  of  white  paint,  and  aUo  as 
the  principal  basis  of  paints  of  several  other  colors.  Alloyed 
with  tin,  it  forms  pewter,  and  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy 
with  which  printing  types  arc  n)adc. 

The  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
remote  era;  but  those  of  Derbyshire  only  were  explored  previous 
to  182U.  Their  products  cannot  bo  accurately  ascertainiMl, 
but  were  estimated  by  McCulloch  in  1833  as  follows:  those  of 
Derbyshire  from  5,000  to  0,000  tons  annually ;  those  of  Cumlnr- 
land  and  Northumberland  from  11,000  to  12,000  tons,  and  tli<> 
Scotch  mines  at  4,120  tons  annually.  He  estimated  their  p:o- 
ducts  in  hw  Register  in  1839  at  from  45,000  to  50,000  tous 
annually.     He  states  the  cjuuntity  of  li;ad,  and  ina\\M^tti<iV>3Lvo*  vn^ 
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lead  exported  in  1821,  at  19,770  tons,  and  in  1833  at  13,898 
tons ;  in  1844  it  amounted  to  15,664  tons.  He  attributes  the 
great  &11  in  price  aince  1825,  principally  to  the  vast  supplies 
of  that  metal  that  have  been  recently  furnished  by  the  mines 
of  Adra,  in  (Grenada  in  Spain ;  and  says  the  richness  of  the 
ore  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  enable  the  Span- 
iards, who  are  but  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  mining, 
to  undersell  every  other  people,  and  to  supply  most  markets  to 
which  they  have  access.  So  much  is  ihis  the  case,  that  seyeral 
of  the  least  productive  of  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  have  been  already  abandoned  ;  and  it  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  the  duties  on  foreign  lead  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  some 
of  the  British  mines  from  sharing  the  same  fate. 

He  says  the  consumption  of  lead  in  France  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  that  it  is  nearly  all  imported ;  that  the  imports  averaged 
annually  from  1819  to  1822  inclusive  6,211,500  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1829  and  1830,  15,742,192  kilogrammes  annually,  and 
that  the  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Spain ;  and  he  attri- 
butes the  increased  consumption  in  France  to  the  fall  of  the 
price.  A  kilogramme  is  nearly  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoir- 
dupois weight,  and  1 ,000  kilogrammes  about  a  ton ;  showing  the 
quantity  imported  into  France  in  1830  to  have  been  about  15,740 
tons. 

He  estimated  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  ten 
years,  from  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  at  55,903,888  pounds ;  equal 
to  about  25,000  tons,  or  2,500  tons  annually.  I'he  quantity  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to 
the  returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  was  equal  to  nearly  14,000 
tons,  and  the  quantity  mined  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
The  quantity  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States,  as 
reported  among  our  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1842,  was  about 
6,500  tons,  valued  at  $523,428;  and  the  quantity  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  amounted  to  nearly 
8,200  tons,  valued  at  $595,238. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  lead,  besides  white  and 
red  lead,  during  the  eight  years,  ending  Sept  30th,  1828, 
amounted  to  $2,010,981,  or  an  average  annually  of  $251,372; 
in  1841  they  amounted  to  $3,702,  and  since  that  time  to  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  imports  of  lead  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1835, 
amounted  to  over  1,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $54,112,  and  the 
red  and  white  lead  imported  amounted  to  832,215  pounds,  valued 
at  $r>0,225.  The  value  of  lead  exported  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  only  $17,346,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  United  SUWa 
that  year  for  load,  of  nearly  $86,991  ;  while  the  balance  in  fiivor 
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rf  the  United  States  in  1844  for  lead  exported,  over  and  above 
the  amount  imported,  was  no  less  than  $582,884;  showing  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1835 
and  1844,  of  no  less  than  $629,875.  Prior  to  1835,  Uie  imports 
of  lead  into  the  United  States  were  large ;  the  present  balance  in 
their  Ulyot  is  of  gre>^t  consequence ;  and  tiiere  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  soon  sapply  themselves  with 
iron  and  copper,  as  well  as  lead,  and  have  a  surplus  of  each  to 
export,  instead  of  importing  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  copper,  and  manganese  produced  by  the 
mines  of  France  in  1841,  and  the  quantity  imported  that  year  for 
consumption,  is  stated  as  follows : 

Lead  produced  from  the  mines  638  tons.  Imported  17,375  tons. 
Copper        do  do  100  '^  do  9,910  '' 

Manganese  do  do  4,978  ^^  do  1,341   '' 

Sec.  8.  On  Zinc — its  use^  and  the  trade  in  it. 

Zinc  appears  to  be  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  countries, 
and  in  no  very  great  quantities.  McCulloch  says  it  is  procured 
in  Flintshire  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  the  province 
of  Yunan  in  China;  and  in  Gleinitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  from 
which  latter  place,  the  foreign  zinc  brought  into  England  is 
principally  procured.  Besides  its  employment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass,  bell  metal,  &c.,  to  alloy  with  copper,  zinc  has  of 
late  years  been  formed  into  plates,  and  applied  to  many  uses  for 
which  lead  was  formerly  used,  such  as  the  roofing  of  buildings, 
the  manufacture  of  water  spouts,  dairy  pans,  &o. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  statement  of  the  amount  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  imports  into  Great 
Britain  in  1831  were  3,820  tons,  and  the  exports  3,134  tons,  and 
in  1832  the  imports  amounted  to  3,438  tons,  and  the  exports  to 
2,487  tons. 

The  value  of  the  nnc  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1842 
was  $105,984,  and  in  1844  it  amounted  to  $113,099,  only 
$1,139  of  which  was  re-exported.  From  these  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  produced  in  the  world  is  comparatively 
small,  and  that  it  is  a  meUl  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
principally  used  as  a  substitute  for  tin,  lead,  and  pewter,  on 
account  of  being  cheaper  than  those  metals.  McCulloch 
remarks  that  the  word  zinc  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  tlio 
writings  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541  ;  but  the  method  of 
extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  until  the  early  part  of 
the  last  oentuiy. 
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Sbc.  9.   Coal — its  use  and  production. 

Fuel  18  as  necessary  to  the  czistcnco  and  comfort  of  man  in 
oold  olimatea,  as  either  bread,  meat,  or  clothiopr-  Thou<rh  coal 
18  of  very  little  use  to  a  people  in  a  new  country,  while  wood  for 
foel  is  abundant ;  yet  a  dense  population  cannot  exist  in  a  cold 
olimate  without  f^reat  difficulty  and  suffering,  unless  thoy  h:ivo  a 
good  supply  of  pft  or  mineral  coal  for  fu'^l  to  warm  their  dwell iii'j;s 
and  work-shops,  as  well  as  to  propel  machinery.  The  pi^at  •)!' 
Ireland  serves  a.s  a  partial  but  poor  substitute  for  coal. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  quantity 
of  coal  raised  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain ;  the  quantity 
shipped  coastwise  from  one  port  to  another,  and  to  lrolun<]  in 
1841  was  7,649,899  tons;  1,848,294  tons  were  exported  th.* 
same  year  to  British  colonies  and  forei^^n  countries  ;  the  cuusuuip- 
tion  of  the  British  iron  works  annually  was  estimated  at  G,877,(n)0 
tons,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  ^l:i>s, 
ootton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  copper,  tiu,  and  in  the  potteries,  about  as 
maoh  more,  or  nearly  7,000,000  tons ;  nearly  all  of  which  was 
used  on  the  spot,  and  not  included  in  any  accounts  of  shipments. 
Beside  this,  large  quantities  are  used  for  fuel  near  the  mines,  nit 
included  in  the  shipments,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  by  the 
mines  were  estimated  at  over  30,000,000  tons  annually.  ^IcruU 
loch  in  his  Register  estimated  it  in  1839  at  31,024,417  tons; 
which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  about  40,000,000  cords  of 
wood. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  coal  fields  opened  in  France  in  1836  was  forty- 
six,  and  in  1841  they  numbered  sixty-two,  comprising  2.36  mines, 
situated  in  forty-one  of  the  sixty-eight  departments;  of  which 
number,  nine  furnished  anthracite  coal  only,  fourteen  lignite  only, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  furui^ihed  bituminous  coal,  five  of 
them  yielding  anthracite  coal  also. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  raised  from  the  French  coal  mines  at  four  diffcrciit 
periods,  and  the  quantity  in  tons  of  foreign  coal  consumed  in 
t'rance  during  the  same  years : 

1814.  1826.  1836.  1841. 

Tonsrmiaed,  665,610    i;)01,04.';    2,541,835    3,410,'JUO 

Foreign  ccmI  consumed.  16.VI45        r>0.3,lS0       9i)U,4.V>     1,U  19.1 60 

Total  cuosumed  iu  France,  8.i0,0U0    l,bUU,000    3,517,000    4,9SU,0U0 

the  exports  of  coal  being  small.    Of  the  imports  of  coal  in  1841, 
it  18  stated  that  992,226  tons  were  from  Belgium ;  196,502  tona 
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from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  429,950 
tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  only  4S2  tons  from  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  the  various 
kinds  of  coal  in  Franco  in  1841,  was  29,320,  of  whom  22,595 
worked  in  the  mines. 

The  production  of  pit  or  mineral  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  was  about  1,800,000  tons. 

Sec.  10.     SaU — the  productum  and  consumption. 

All  the  salt  made  in  the  United  States,  is  made  by  either  boil- 
ing or  solar  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  is  strictly  a  manufac- 
tured and  not  a  mineral  product ;  but  the  principal  part  produced 
in  Europe  is  taken  from  mines  in  a  crystallized  state  (See  the 
table  from  Von  Malchus  ante,  section  4.) 

Porter  states  the  production  and  exportation  of  salt  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  follows  : 


Yetni 

Pnxlaction. 
CwtB. 

EzporUtioD. 
Bnshela. 

1827 

6,347,280 

7,475,025 

1830 

8,060,440 

10,499,778 

1835 

7,200,080 

8,317,029 

1840 

ll,0(f3,280 

12,847,663 

1844 

11,062,240 

13,476,884 

The  whole  of  this  large  quantity  of  salt  was  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  part  of  it  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  export- 
ation to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  above  stated,  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  that  country, 
which  amounted  during  the  year  1835,  to  1,646,614  bushels. 

Though  we  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1839 — 6,179,174 
bushels,  and  the  production  bus  been  annually  increasing  since 
that  time,  yet  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1^50 
— 1 1;224,185  bushels,  at  an  expense  of  $1,237,186  ;  the  exports 
are  bat  a  trifle.  Macaulay  says  the  first  bed  of  rock  salt  discovered 
in  Great  Britain,  was  found  in  Cheshire  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
li,  but  it  does  not  appear  lO  have  been  worked  during  tliat  age. 

Sec.  11.   General  reflections. 

Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  diffused  throughout 
the  earth,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  ahnost 
every  country,  but  is  much  the  most  abandant  in  high  norchern 
latitudes.  Comparatively  little  iron  ore  is  found  in  any  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  it  would  seem 
from  ancient  profane  history,  as  well  as  from  the  scriptures,  that 
copper  and  its  alloy,  brass,  and  even  silver,  and  in  western 
Kuropi),  tin  also,  were  about  as  abundant,  and  uaed  \ii  tvv^;vc\^  ^^ 
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largo  quantities  as  iron.  The  quantity  of  copper  produced  in 
Europe  and  western  Asia  at  this  time,  from  the  bent  inforniatidn 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  docs  not  exceed  25,000  tons  annually ; 
and  including  all  Asia,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  not  over 
31,000  tons; and  it  is  not  probable,  in  the  comparativly  low  state 
of  tho  natural  sciences,  and  of  mining  and  other  productive 
industry  among  the  Roman  people,  that  the  annual  product  of 
copper  could  have  been  more  than  10,000  tons,  and  of  iron  more 
than  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons,  or  50,000  tons  annually  at  tho 
most,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  century,  that  much  attention  has  bc'cn 
given  to  statistics,  and  all  the  estimates  prior  to  that  time,  are 
founded  on  the  state  of  science,  industry,  and  condition  of  the 
people ;  but  those  of  a  recent  period  are  mostly  of  an  official 
character,  and  generally  collectea  with  care. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time.  Great  Britain  produces  about  half 
of  all  the  iron  made  in  tho  world ;  nearly  half  the  copper ;  and 
nearly  ono-third  part  the  tin  ;  beside  a  pretty  large  supply  for 
home  consumption  of  lead,  and  some  for  export ;  and  al^o  a 
considerable  supply  of  zinc,  and  several  other  metals  of  minor 
importance ;  but  if  we  look  back  ne  further  than  tho  revolution 
of  1688,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Stoam  En<rine  by  C'ajjt. 
Savary,  to  a  period  before  that  revolution  and  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  had  produced  much  effect  upon  the  relative 
condition  and  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  shall 
find  that  the  products  of  British  industry,  and  of  British  mines, 
did  not  exceed  those  of  many  Other  countries  of  Europe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Only  a  century  and  a  half  since,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  pro- 
ductive  industry  and  wealth  of  England  and  Wales  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  less  tban  half  as 
much  territory.  Holland  then  had  extensive  possessions  in  tho 
East  Indies,  and  Great  Britain  nothing  but  a  few  trading  factories ; 
whereas  sho  now  holds  dominion  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
people,  who  have  been  conquered  by  a  company  of  British 
iiiculiants.  A  century  since,  (in  1750)  Great  Britain  did  not 
hold  a  foot  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  America,  which  she 
now  holds ;  all  her  western  possessions  consisted  of  a  few  small 
Ishiiids  in  the  West  Indies,  the  original  thirteen  states  of  this 
Union,  and  the  unsettled  territories  attached  to  them,  comprising 
about  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  in  14S5, 
En^'land  was  mostly  a  graiing  country  ;  poor  when  compared  with 
the  Italian  States,  Spain,  Franco,  Burgundy,  (now  Holland  and 
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Bclfi^ioin,)  and  eyen  Portugal ;  and  though  her  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  numerous,  which  constituted  her  chief  wealth,  and 
her  population  was  less  than  one-fith  part  as  great  as  it  is  now, 
jet  it  would  appear  from  the  frequent  dearths  and  faminos,  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  was  much  loss,  and  prohably  not 
half  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  it  is  now.  I1ic 
tin  and  lead  mines  were  then  considerably  worked,  (as  they  wore 
the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe,)  and  tin,  lead,  wool,  and 
a  ft'w  coarse,  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  which  were  sent  to 
Burgundy  or  Flanders  to  be  dyed,  dressed,  and  finished,  were 
the  principal  exports.  Jacob  says,  in  his  historical  enquiry  in 
relation  to  the  precious  metals,  Chap,  xii:  p.  183,  that  ^^By 
comparing  the  price  of  wool  as  given  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  with  the  exchequer  records  of  the  year  1354,  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  amounted  to  full  12,715,200 
pounds  weight.  Besides  the  wool,  there  were  in  the  same  year 
coarse  cloths  exported,  whose  value  amounted  to  jSl 6,266  in  the 
monoy  of  that  time,  or  to  $41,490,  in  our  present  money. 

Wool  then,  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
constituted  the  principal  part  in  value,  of  the  exports  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  average 
annual  exports  were  only  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling— -during  the  16th  century  they  amounted 
to  from  i;i,000,000  to  i;i,500,000  annually;  during  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  century,  to  from  ie2,000,000  to  ^22,500,000; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  to  about  i^,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  average  exports  of  Great  Britain  during  the  tlirec  years 
ending  with  1701,  amounted  to  j^6,449 ,594  ;--during  six  years 
ending  with  1755,  they  aniount^^d  to  £12,220,974 — and  during 
eight  years  ending  with  1792,  to  J£  18,62 1,942. 

The  official  value  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  1835  amounted  to  £77,932,616;  and  in  1844 
to  X 13 1,564 ,503.  The  standard  prices  of  official  valuations 
have  not  been  changed  since  1696  ;  and  they  therefore  show  the 
relative  quantities  of  goods  exported  at  different  periods,  li ut  a 
mere  trine  in  exported  from  Ireland. 

Nearly  half  the  exports  during  the  17th  century  cousi)jtod  of 
woollen  goods ;  at  present  about  half  their  exports  consist  of  niauii- 
factures  of  cotton,  and  cotton  yam.  The  uianufiicture  and  trade 
in  cotton  has  grown  up  since  the  year  1780,  and  the  coinnicrco 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled  by  that  means.  The  reason 
why  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  so  small  up  to  the  rcvolu 
tion  of  1688,  and  even  up  to  the  American  revolution,  was  this- 
they  had  very  little  to  export  which  any  nation  wautA^d 
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Henry  VII  and  his  successors  encouraged  domestic  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  branches  of  industry, 
together  with  mining,  began  to  improve  and  flourish,  a'jriculture 
improved  with  them,  until  England  became  an  agricultural  as 
well  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Mining  and  manufactures  not 
only  supply  the  tools,  and  instruments  of  agriculture,  but  they 
create  a  market  for,  and  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  products ; 
and  thus  stimulate  agricultural  industry. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  annually  in  Great  Britain  is  now 
eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  three  centuries  since — and 
that  of  other  grains  and  vegetables  about  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  These  are  singular  facts,  and  show  the  close  dcfioudence 
of  agriculture  on  commerce,  and  on  mining,  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  amount  of  iron  now  used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of 
tools  and  instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  probably  ten 
times  as  great  as  it  was  two  centuries  since.  Ploughs  were  then 
rude  thin^  made  of  wood,  with  only  a  point  of  iron  ;  now  all  that 
part  running  in  the  ground  is  made  of  iron.  Then  the  farmer 
could  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  very  little — but  now 
he  can  plout^h  as  deep  as  ho  pleases.  The  agricultural  tools  of 
the  present  day  render  labour  two  or  three  times  as  effective  as 
it  was  then,  enable  the  farmer  to  plouirh  his  lands  dccp'^r,  better, 
and  easier,  to  cultivate  them  more  thoroui^^hly  and  .<«ubdue  them 
more  perfectly ;  and  therefore  they  produce  more  abuudantiy. 

To  make  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain  and  her  railroads  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  iron,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
required  annually  for  new  mills,  factories,  machinery,  railroads, 
&c  ,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  repair  the  old,  and  supply  such  as  has  been 
worn  out. 

Nearly  all  her  machinery  is  moved  by  the  Steam  Engine,  by 
means  of  coal.  Her  manufactures  are  thus  dependent  on  the 
products  of  her  mines.  The  manufactures  and  domestic  products 
exported  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  with,  and  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  aggregate  products  of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead  and  zinc,  which  have  caused,  as  well  as  furnished  tho  instru- 
ments of  her  increased  productive  industry. 

While  England  remained  a  grazing  country,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  17tli  century,  and  her  principal  exports  were  wool,  coarse, 
unfinished,  not  dyed  woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin, 
copper  and  hardware,  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle,  tho  people 
were  comparatively  poor,  and  the  nation  feeble,  and  the  popula- 
tion doubled  only  once  in  three  or  four  centuries.  During  tho 
first  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  when  the  people  turned  their 
sUtcDtioa  more  to  mining  and  manu&oturos,  •grionltore  finding 
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better  markets,  improved  more  rapidly  than  it  had  ever  dono 
before ;  the  people  wore  much  better  supplied  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  with  grain  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  for  thu  first 
timo  in  her  history,  Great  Britain  exported  large  quantities  of 
^rain,  and  her  population  increased  aoout  24  per  cent,  in  fifty 
years.  After  the  British  people  had  made  great  progress  in 
inventions,  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  about 
one-third  part  only  of  the  adult  male  population  were  enga^rod  in 
agriculture,  the  population  has  increased  nearly  four  times  ad  fast, 
during  the  present  century,  as  it  did  during  the  first  half  of  the 
lai*t  century  ;  and  agriculture  is  so  much  improved,  that  if  thoy 
did  not  import  a  bushel  of  grain,  the  whole  people,  though  nearly 
bix  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  three  centuries  and  a  half 
since,  would  not  only  be  much  better  housed,  and  supplied  with 
bettor  clothing,  lodging,  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  but  better 
supplied  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  every  kind  of  food  except 
meat,  at  the  present  time,  than  they  were  then.  Her  manufac- 
turing power  and  industry  is  based  on  the  production  of  her 
mines ;  her  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  furnishes  nearly 
all  tlie  materials  of  her  immense  commerce,  and  is  the  source  of 
her  great  wealth  and  power ;  and  by  means  of  the  improvements 
in  tools  and  impiementA  furnished  by  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
valuable  markets  furnished  by  her  millions  engaged  in  mining, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  hor  agriculture  has  been  improved 
to  a  degree  unequalled  in  any  country,  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  supplies  of  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  in  all  probability,  more  abundant  than  Great  Britain, 
and  much  more  easily  obtained,  than  they  can  be  in  tliat  country 
at  this  day.  We  have  also  large  and  numerous  coal  fields,  an 
unlimited  amount  of  water  power,  extensive  forests  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  timber,  and  the  means  of  furnishing  ourselves  with 
a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  as  well  as  cotton 
for  manufacturing,  four  or  five,  if  not  ton  times  as  great,  a^;  can 
be  supplied  by  the  British  Isles.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  much  greater  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  we  are  nearly  as  much  advanced  in  wealthy  and 
much  more  so  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  than  ^he 
was  half  a  century  since.  What  then  is  our  correct  policy  }  Is 
it  to  confine  our  industry  mostly  to  agriculture  as  England  viid 
prior  to  the  year  1688,  to  discourage  mining  and  manufactures 
by  means  of  free  trade,  and  try  to  feed  tho  British  and  French, 
and  let  them  clothe  us,  and  furnish  us  with  the  metals  we  n^^ed  ? 
Shall  we  follow  the  example  of  England  of  the  l(Uh  and  17th 
centoriaa,  which  kept  her  poor  and  feeble  ?  Or  shall  wc  follow 
her  example  of  the  18th  and  19th  centariee  wMqIl  Vi^  uyqA^V^t 
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rich  and  powcrfal  ?  Shall  we  remain  tributary  to  England^  a$ 
ioe  were  while  colomeSy  and  keep  ourselves  poor  as  agriculturists^ 
to  foster  and  enrich  her  manufacturers  and  miners^  or  shall  we 
wuike  ourselves  independent^  and  improve  our  condilionj  by  furnisk' 
img  the  metals  amd  manufactures  for  ourselves  ? 

Qold  and  silyer  will  be  treated  of  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTEB  Vin. 

Os  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HEALTH, 
CONDITION,  AND  INCREASE  OF  MAN. 

Sec.  1.   Origin  and  candition  of  the  useful  arts^  and  of  agricvU 

tare  among  ancient  nations. 

The  native  Mexicans  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  at 
the  time  of  the  discoverj  of  America,  but  had  learned  the  art  of 
mining  and  forging  copper,  and  hardening  it,  with  which  tboy 
mado  a  rough  species  of  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood,  as  well  as 
inipleincnts  of  a  rude  character  for  digging  up  and  cultivating  the 
earth.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  had  no  domestic  animals 
which  they  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
animals  for  ploughing  or  drawing  wheeled  carriages,  and  that 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  plough  or  wheeled  carriage,  wagon, 
or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  When  the  nations  about  the  eastern  part 
of  the  3Iediterranean  sea  first  learned  the  use  of  wheeled  carri.iLrcs 
and  ploughs,  is  unknown,  as  that  time  was  prior  to  the  period  of 
authentic  profane  history,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  arc  silent  on 
the  subject.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  wheeled  carriages  seem  to  have  b<.en 
common  among  the  Greeks.  In  1  Kings  xix.  19,  which  was 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrbt,  we  read  of 
Elisha's  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  The  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  had  soino 
rude  axes  and  other  instruments  and  implements  made  of  .stone, 
with  which  they  could  dig  up  and  cultivate  the  earth  by  manual 
labor  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  laborious  and  slow  procc.'-s ; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  much  in  cultivating  the  earth, 
in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  implements.  Agriculture  nn  t 
necessarily  have  been  confined  to  the  raising  of  a  few  vogi  ta  •1  :j 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  mere  trifle  of  grain.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Canaanites  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  at 
the  time  the  Israelites  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  ;  honee 
famines  were  common  in  those  days. 

The  art  of  masonry,  making  mortar,  making  and  burning  biH-k, 
tnd  the  use  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar  in  buildlus;  d\svAV\\\v^ 
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houses  and  constmcting  temples,  walls  for  the  defence  of  citiVf?, 
&c..  was  also  learned  at  a  very  early  period  of  tho  world.  'I'liis 
wo  know  from  the  accounts  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  bulMin;:  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  the  accounts  of  profane 
hbtory  of  the  building  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Tipper  Eirypt 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  exhibit  columns,  statues,  and  fabrics  of 
stone,  curiously  wrought  with  the  chisel,  and  many  of  them  cut 
out  of  a  single  solid  stone  of  such  an  immense  size,  that  it  retjuired 
a  great  number  of  men,  and  the  most  powerful  machinery  and 
complicated  mechanism  to  move  them  from  the  beds  where  they 
were  quarried,  and  elevate  them  to  their  proper  po?*itions  ;  where 
they  have  remained  for  thousands  of  years,  no  human  being  can 
determine  how  long,  monuments  of  the  mechanical  power,  skill, 
and  industry  of  the  Thebans. 

The  Thebans  must  have  been  acquainted  with  iron,  making  and 
using  edge  tools,  and  working  in  wood,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  ^  them  to  make  wheeled-carriages,  build 
scaffolds,  and  construct  machinery  of  sufficient  power  to  move 
many  miles,  and  elevate  to  their  respective  places,  such  immense 
columns  and  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Those  cities 
were  built  and  all  these  things  were  done  whon  ajrriculture, 
strictly  speaking  (that  is,  cultivating  the  eartii  by  plou'^^hinj  or 
otherwise  digging  it  up,  and  sowing  grain,)  was  in  its  infancy  and 
scarcely  known.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
nation  that  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  particularly  in  the  arts  of  building  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  in  agriculture,  about  or  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  is  supposed ;  and  these  arts  spread  from  there 
to  Western  Asia,  and  to  Greece,  and  from  there  to  Home,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe.  TJu  mechniic  arts  in  Ei^ifpt  were  in 
advance  of  o^riciiIfHrej  which  fo/Iotretly  and  conld  Twither  precede 
them^  nor  adran/:4i  any  faster  thtm  they  did ;  and  s^ihch  irould 
aypcr.r  to  he  the  c^juii/ion  of  aU  count rieSy  if  tee  except ^  perhaps^ 
C4>lonies ;  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts^  and 
upon  i'omintrc.^  and  cannot  advance  any  faster  than  they  advance. 

The  Israolit«'S  were  at  first  a  pastoral,  and  eventually  became 
an  aLT/icuItural  people  ;  the  Tyrians,  as  well  as  the  Kgyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  many  other  nations,  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
them  id  the  mechanic  arts.  When  King  Solomon  formed  the 
design  ot*  building  a  great  and  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
he  sent  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  carpenters  and  laborers  to 
get  out  the  timbi^r  and  do  the  wood-work,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  the  Tyrians  were  more  skilful  mechanics  and  workers  ia 
wood  than  the  Israelites.     These  Tyrian  carpenters  and  laborers 
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were  paid  by  Solomon^  with  provisions  and  other  agrioultorul  pro> 
ducts.     Sec  1    Kings,  Chap,  v.,  6-9. 

Sec.  2.  Improvements  in  agrUullnral  implemtrUs  in  modern  times. 

The  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  first  necessity, 
consist  of  the  plousrh,  spade,  or  pick-axe,  hoe,  pmnin^-hook, 
waj^on,  and  axe.  The  ploughs  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of  various  shtipes  and  rude 
form,  some  of  them  having  a  little  iron  share,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
very  ill  constructed,  intended  as  a  mould-board  to  turn  over  the 
ground,  but  the  majority  of  ploughs  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  more  modern  times,  some  ploughs  were  made  with  wheels,  and 
the  mould-board  was  improved  in  shape,  and  became  better 
adapted  to  use  ;  but  the  plough  was  still  a  large,  ill-sbapen,  roii<rh 
wooden  instrument,  until  after  the  invention  of  iron  mould-boards, 
and  iron  landsides  fitted  to  shares,  constituting  all  that  part  of  a 
plough  which  runs  in  the  ground.  The  first  iron  plough  was 
made  of  wrought  iron  in  Scotland,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Cast-iron  ploughs  were  invented  soon  after- 
wards, and  were  introduced  into  general  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  all  that  part  of  the  plough  which  runs  in  the 
ground  is  now  made  of  iron,  it  soon  wears  perfectly  smooth,  runs 
much  easier,  cuts  a  more  uniform  fufrow,  and  turns  it  over 
smoother,  and  more  perfectly,  than  a  wooden  plough  possibly  can. 
It  does  its  work  much  better  and  faster  than  a  wooden  plough, 
and  requires  not  over  half  as  much  animal  power  to  draw  it 
through  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  agricultural  implements  which  has  ever 
been  made. 

During  the  present  century,  carriages  and  wagons  have  boen 
greatly  improved,  and  made  to  run  much  easier,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  axle-trees,  the  use  of  more  iron  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  making  the  woodwork  lighter.  All  the  implements  of 
agriculture  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  centu- 
ry, and  many  new  ones  have  been  invented,  such  as  machines  and 
instruments  for  threshing,  planting,  hoeing,  raking  hay,  &c.  -Very 
little  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  in  agricultural 
implements  for  thousands  of  years,  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  iu  fact,  the  xohole  history  of  the  world  slwivsy 
that  agriculture  is  the  last  departtnent  of  industry  in  which  im- 
provements  have  usually  been  ifiad^i ;  and  when  made^  thai  they  htive 
beeny  in  most  cases^  only  new  applications  of  some  mechanical  power 
or  instrument  prevpfusly  usdi. 
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Sec.  3.     Civilization — Us  origin  in  warm  dimates. 

The  art  of  building  with  brick  and  stone  was  brouprht  to  a  tol- 
erable  state  of  perfection,  first  in  Upper  Egypt  at  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  at  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lower  Kgypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece,  whilst  most  of  the  other  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
ture were  in  a  comparative  state  of  in&ncy.  This  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  causes ;  in  the  warm  climates  of  Kgypt, 
Boath-westem  Asia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  earth  produced  enough  spontaneously,  and  with 
very  little  attention  from  man,  to  supply  him  with  food ;  the 
warmth  and  even  temperature  of  the  climate  seemed  not  to  require 
much  clothing ;  and  the  scorching  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day^ 
rfidered  a  dwelling  to  shelter  him  from  its  roys^  an  object  of 
greater  necessity ^  than  any  thing  else  which  nature  did  not  furnish 
him*  Hence  a  dwelling  was  the  firstj  and  greatest  object  of 
necessity  which  man  was  required  to  furnish  for  himself  by  his 
awn  art  and  industry  ;  and  hence  large  and  magnificent  dwellings, 
palaces,  castles,  and  temples,  became  objects  of  pride,  ambition, 
and  rivalship,  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  which  stimulated 
kings  and  princes  to  tax  their  subjects  to  labor  for  years,  for  the 
erection  of  vast  fabrics,  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  pride 
and  ambition.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  being  exercised  for 
centuries  in  making  the  necessary  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood  ;  in 
constructing  wheeled-carriages,  and  machinery  for  moving  the 
materials,  and  raising  them  ;  and  in  devising  and  inventing  all  the 
tools,  implements  and  mechanical  powers,  which  constituted  the 
great  chain  of  means  proper  and  necessary  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing and  erecting  those  vast  monuments ;  these  means, 
implements,  and  tools  suggested  to  his  mind  the  mode  of  gratifying 
other  wants,  and  providing  himself  with  other  comforts,  and  were 
converted  to  other  uses ;  and  thus  led  the  way  to  other  and  more 
extensive  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
to  the  application  of  many  of  them  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  man,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  introduction  of  other  arts,  and  to  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  germ  of  civilization  thus  put  forthy  and  bore  its 
first  fruits  in  warm  chnuUes^  and  was  transplanted  from  age  to 
fl^S  by  colonists y  traveller s^  merchants^  and  warriors^  to  more 
northern  countries.  In  the  cold  and  severe  climates  of  the  nortli, 
the  earth  produced  spontaneously  very  few  fruits,  scarcely  auy 
grains,  and  very  little  vegetable  food  of  any  kind  wholesome  for 
man  ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  mostly  on  animal  food,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  wants.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter, 
rendered  not  only  a  warm  hat  or  cabin,  bat  a  goodly  quantity  of 
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uraini  clothing  absolutely  necessary  to  Lis  ezibtcncc  ;  and  tlic  <m\y 
practicable  mode  of  living,  was  by  bunting,  as  be  could  livr  on 
the  flt'sb,  and  clotbe  himself  with  the  skins  of  bis  game  ;  and  if  ho 
had  any  surplus  skins,  be  could  use  tlicm  in  covering  bis  cabin,  and 
making  it  more  comfortable. 

Nut  only  the  sciences,  but  nearly  all  the  mechanic  ar tr>,  tho 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  the  improvements,  inventions  and 
productive  industry  of  man  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  tho 
mechanic  arts  and  in  commerce,  and  tho  principal  part  of  the 
human  family,  were  confined  to  warm  and  dry  climates,  to  tho 
warm  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia.  In  fact,  in  those  periods  of  tlie  world, 
when  the  mechanic  arts  were  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  man 
cnjojed  so  few  comforts  of  life,  and  was  subject  to  so  many 
privations  and  suiTerings  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  cold 
and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes,  as  to  produce 
very  groat  mortality,  particularly  among  children — and  rond' r  it 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  increase.  Though  Italy  i-^  not 
larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  now  contain:J  but  i\.\f 
more  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  years  will  contain  less  ;  yet  tlio 
population  of  Italy  was  probably  seven  or  eight  times  as  irreat  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  afior 
the  Chribtian  era. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  old  world  was  entirely  confin('d  to 
count rL.'s  lying  below  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  ;  from  theno  •  it 
spread  to  Aj'ia  Minor,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ai:  I  to 
Greece,  and  extended  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it 
remained  until  the  I^oman  power  extended  it  a  few  degrees  f.irtl:-  r 
north.  In  those  early  ages,  all  the  inhabitants  living  above  tho 
50th  degree  of  latitude,  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing' ;  and 
those  living  between  the  40th  and  50  degrees  of  latitude  sub?i>trd 
mostly  in  the  same  manner,  though  some  of  them  were  wandering 
shepherds,  and  subsisted  upon  the  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
ana  made  clothing  and  tents  of  their  skins.  These  were  tho  only 
modes  of  existence  in  countries  where  tho  winters  were  cold  and 
severe,  before  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  tho  me- 
chanic arts.  To  cultivate  the  earth  without  toob  and  implements  of 
husbandry',  was  impossible ;  and  such  tools  and  implements  cann*>r 
be  made,  until  a  people  have  made  some  progress  in  the  u^<  t\il 
art«.  For  want  of  fixed  habitations,  and  of  scythes  and  in.^tru- 
mcnts  to  cut  and  secure  hay  for  their  flocks,  they  were  under  th<> 
necessity  in  many  countries,  of  going  south  in  winter,  and  ro- 
torniug  again  to  the  nortli  in  summer. 

M.  Compte,  a  learned  French  philosopher,  in  a  very  able  work, 
entitled  "  Traito  do  Legislation,"  shows  that  in  ttci  <i;ix\^  ^'iL^*   ' 
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the  world,  and  until  within  a  comparatively  few  ccntiiri^^,  the 
natives  of  all  the  l*«les  of  the  ocean,  as  well  n.s  th^^  inhabitnnts  of 
continents,  in  cold  climates,  wore  generally  more  rnde  and 
savage,  and  had  made  le«s  progress  in  civilization  and  productive 
industry,  than  those  of  warm  climates.  This  U  the  ca^e  with  our 
North  American  Indians  even  at  this  day ;  those  of  the  south 
have  made  more  progress  in  civilization,  are  generally  more 
intelligent,  have  more  industry,  and  are  more  inclined  than  those 
of  the  north,  to  abandon  the  chase,  and  liv<>  like  the  whites,  by 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  A  hunting  people  live  very 
much  isolated  and  .scattered,  have  but  few  bonds  of  union,  v«*r3' 
little  society,  and  scarcely  any  government  except  a  chieftain  to 
lead  them  to  battle  in  time  of  war.  Kach  one  is  exerting  himself 
in  solitude  to  procure  food  for  himself,  or  his  children,  and  they 
rarely  act  in  concert,  except  in  matters  of  war.  In  warm 
climates,  subsistence  is  much  more  abundant,  population  more 
dense,  the  bond  of  union  which  holds  society  together,  the  natural 
sympathy  of  man  for  man  appears  much  stronger,  soci<*ty  is 
generally  more  firmly  knit  to;r<;thcr  und«'r  a  strong  monarchical 
government,  in  most  cases  absolute  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  or  l«'ss  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  mon- 
arch and  his  principal  officers  ;  ami  henee  the  practicability  of 
effecting  gnat  obj  -ets,  building  cities,  iiiaguiliiiLnt  palae.s,  tempi's, 
&c.,by  concert  of  acrtion  ;  and  hence  the  li.'^e  and  proprress  of  the 
art  of  buildiiii'  and  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  4.  (ila^s-tr'nuhiirs^  Chimnn/a^  .S'/^rr.t,  t/ir  S/rnrn  J-JmriMj 
Fufly  (.\I(I  (in/I  J  lent  ^  an  I  their  itijlumicc  on  the  comforts 
and  indu$tni  t,f  man. 

It  is  Fonx^wliat  uncertain  wlien  and  by  wlioni  th-*  art  of  making 
glass  was  discovt?red ;  but  it  i^  ."Uppos'd  to  have  bern  discovered 
in  Syria,  thre«*  or  four  ctMituries  before  the  Cliri>tian  era  ;  it  w:w 
not  much  u.^fd  or  kn-'wn  at  Konie  until  th"  tinii^  of  Auirustus 
Cicsar,  and  totally  unknown  to  th*-  Iv/vptians,  (i reeks,  and  all 
the  nations  of  antitjuiry.  It^  principal  use  anK»ng  th  •  Romans 
seems  tt)  Lave  Um  to  !i..ik"  buitl.s,  d:inkini:  ve.-^-Is  and  niatters 
of  ornament  ;  it  <Iu  s  u  x  aj>pear  to  haw  bet  n  much  usrd,  if  at  all, 
for  windows.  It  was  occasionally  us'd  in  churches,  jnl.ices  and 
castles,  in  .»'on)c  part^  of  Knroj.c,  -is  c:uly  as  the  .v.^vcnth  ct»nturv, 
though  very  expen.-ivo  and  rarely  usvd,  until  after  the  \'J{\i  centu- 
ry;  and  it  was  not  introduced  «?ven  intt)  the  better  sort  <»f  fann 
bouses  in  Kn;:land,  until  tin*  connnenecincnt  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Prior  to  tin*  use  of  glass,  windows  were  made  sometirat  s 
of  white  linen  cloth,  but  most  generally  of  lattice  work,  and  must 
A^ve  let  in  more  wind  and  cold  than  light. 
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Ori^nally  hoa<)C8  were  built  with  an  aperture  in  tlio  roof,  (like 
an  Indian  wis^wam  or  cabin,)  for  the  smoke  to  escape  ;  but  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  generally  warme<I  their  houses  by  portable 
stoves,  pans  or  brasiers,  without  any  pipe,  in  which  thtry  used 
charcoal  and  charred  wood,  and  threw  perfumes  on  it  to  provont 
unpleasant  effluvia.  Seneca  says  that  flues  were  introduced  at 
Rome  when  Nero  was  Emperor ;  but  other  authors  make  no  in(»n- 
tion  of  chimneys,  elevated  funnels  or  flues  for  carryinp;  off  snu>k<», 
nor  were  any  to  be  found  in  the  houses  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
llt>rcnlancum  ;  they  are  therefore  supposed  to  bo  a  modern  inven- 
tion, and  to  have  been  first  erected  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  under  the  name  of  camini.  They  were  introduecfl  Into 
Enirland  and  France  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  but  <lid  not 
come  into  jreneral  use  amon;;  the  middlin":  classes  of  people,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  16th  century.  Sfo  the 
Hwtory  of  the  Middle  Acres,  Chap.  IX.  part  2d,  by  the  I'Min'^d 
Ilrnry  Hallam,  who  states  sub'^tantially  the  same  facts  in  n'latiou 
to  the  ori'^in  and  introduction  of  irlas.-?-wind()ws  and  chimneys. 

Stoves  with  pipps  or  flues,  wore  invontod  aecordin'^  to  Mr. 
Wliiti*,  in  1680,  by  one  Delnslme,  and  w.'re  wholly  unknown  fo 
th»^  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  whoso 
fitoves  were  but  open  pans,  in  which  fires  were  niad-^  nio«.tly  of 
charcoal  and  charred  wood.  Stovt\s  were  at  first  inod-"*  of  bricks, 
somewhat  similar  to  an  oven  ;  sometimes  they  were  also  niad-.^  of 
earth'^n,  and  were  not  often,  if  at  all,  mado  of  iron,  until  noar  the 
comniencemt^nt  of  the  present  century. 

Thouuh  the  power  of  .st»^ain  was  previously  known,  and  some 
attempts  had  been  n)ade  to  construet  enirine-s  t,)  eonv.»rt  it  to  tli<.i 
u«*<"j  of  man,  yet  the  first  steam  t'liirine  of  any  practical  utility,  was 
constructed  by  Thomas  Savary,  to  whom  a  patent  was  irranr.d  in 
16*J?S.  The  steam  enirine  was,  however,  sj»  imperfect  in  it>  C(m- 
btruction,  and  so  expensive  to  keep  in  op;Mation,  in  pn>]>  >rti'>n  to 
its  power,  that  it  was  of  comparatively  little  use,  until  it  w  is 
improved  by  James  Watt,  a  Scotchman,  about  the  year  17t)7  ;  si>.>u 
after  that  tinie,  it  was  i-apidly  brouirht  into  use,  and  has  been  for 
over  half  a  century  extensively  used  in  workin^r  pumps  for  dntin- 
ini;  mines,  and  in  rai^n^  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  ore  from  tho 
mines,  as  well  as  for  workina;  machinery  for  mechanical  and  manu- 
faeturins;  purposes.  Some  of  the  coal  mines  of  Knirland  have 
Iwjen  worked  to  the  depth  of  nearly  lOOO  feet,  and  the  coal  all 
rai.sed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  steam  enirine. 

Great  Britain  had  in  1841,  over  ei^rhteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
inbabitantA,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in   1839,  for  domestic 
purposes  alooe,  was  about  fourteen  million  ions,  or  on<^x  \\vcv>.^- 
fourths  of  a  ton  for  each  person.     This  enormous  c^uaivVvX^  ol  ixx.^ 
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oontributed  immensely  in  that  high  latitude,  and  comparatively 
oold  and  damp  climate,  to  aid  in  keeping  up  an  uniform  tcin- 
perature  of  atmosphere  in  their  houses  and  work-i<hops,  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

After  acknowledging  the  kind  agency  of  Providence  in  sup- 
plying the  coal  beds,  they  were  still  almost  useless  to  man,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  steam  engine  to  raise  the  coal  out  of  the  mines. 
Prior  to  the  year  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Great  Britain,  was  only  about  20,000  tons  :  at  present  it  amuuots 
to  about  2,000,000  tops  annually,  and  about  7,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually  in  making  it.  Without  the  steam 
engifUt  coal  could  not  be  raised  vi  very  great  quantities  ;  without 
vast  quantities  of  coaly  such  an  immense  quantity  of  iron  could  not 
be  made  ;  nor  could  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  machinery  as  is 
used  in  the  cotton,  troollen,  silk  and  other  manufactories  be  kept  in 
motion  ;  without  a  vast  quantity  of  iron^  railroads  could  not  be 
made  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom j  nor  could  such  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  machinery  be  constructed  ;  without  all  these  rail- 
roadsy  and  all  this  machinery^  a  population  of  about  twenty  mil- 
ko^hSy  could  not  be  supplied  with  siuh  an  enormous  quantity  tf  coal 
for  fuel  y  nor  could  they  be  furnished  with  employment^  whereby  they 
might  obtain  a  subsistence  upon  so  small  an  island.  The  i^ubsi^t  uco 
of  millions  of  people  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  steam  engine. 

McCulloch,  in  his  Gazetteer,  remarks  as  follows  :  conl  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  mineral  products  of  England  ;  and  we  are  probably 
more  indebted  to  our  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  valuable  min- 
eral, than  to  any  thing  else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  wo 
have  made  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  coal  mines  arc  all  in 
tho  north  and  west  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  consequently 
arc  the  great  scats  of  our  manufactures. 

He  estimated  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  in  1839,  as  follows  : 

TOIML 

Domestic  consumption  and  smaller  manufactures,  1 8,000,000 

In  tho  production  of  pig  and  bar  iron,        -  6,000,000 

For  Cotton  manufactures,          -                 -  800,000 

"     Woollen,  linen,  and  silk  do.                 -  800,000 

^^     Copper  smelting,  brass  manufactures,  &o.  925,000 

"     Saltworks,         -                 -                 -  350,000 

"     Lime  works,      .                -                -  500,000 

'^     Railway  carriages,  steam  boats,  &o.    -  1 ,200,000 

Total  consumption  in  England  in  ia')9,  28,575,000 

Enortcd  to  LreUnd,  do.      -  1,000,000 

Do.  to  ookmies  and  foreign  parts  do.     -  1,«I49,417 

ToUl,        -  -  31,024,417 
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Baring   tlio   saroo  year,  the   imports  of  coals  iuto   Lomlon 
aoiounl  '<i  to  2,638,256  tons. 

Let  us  pause  and  contemplate  these  facts  for  a  moinent. 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1839  consumed  over  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  mineral  coal,  raised  from  her  mines,  ^uno- 
rally  severally  hundred  feet  in  depth,  by  the  aid  and  power  of 
the  steam-engine.  This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  is  0({u:il  to 
about  36,000,000  cords  of  wood  of  average  quality ;  and  would 
be  about  as  much  as  could  bo  procured  from  500,000  acres  of 
wood-land,  of  average  quantity  of  wood.  There  are  about  fifty- 
six  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Iz^land  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
would  require  one-third  of  the  whole,  or  more,  to  supply  such 
a  quantity  of  fuel  annually  for  a  single  century.  Let  it  bo  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  vast  quantity  of  fuel, 
is  consumed  in  cooking  and  warming  dwelling-houses,  work-shops, 
stores,  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.  &e.,  the  principal  part 
of  which  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  danipnoss 
of  the  climate.  Not  over  one-third  part  as  much  fuel  is  needed 
for  warming  dwellings,  work-shops,  stores,  &c.  in  Italy,  Greece, 
or  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  in   Greece,  sunny  Greece,  the  warm  climate  of  Greece, 
while  that  country  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  in  the  da3'.s  of 
Aristotle,  the  comforts  of  life  produced  by  mechanical  power  were 
so  few,  aud  the  power  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  cold  during  the  mild  winters  of  that  sunny  climate,  was  so 
small  and  limited,  that  cold  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  e\il  man 
had   to  contend  with  ;    greater  than  even  hunger  itself.     (See 
Arbtotlc's  Politics,   Book  2d,  chap,  iv.,  sections  7  and  8.)     In 
this  age  of  the  world,  mechanical  power  is  increased  to  sneli  an 
extent,  that  man  can  provide  himself  with  a  plenty  of  clothing, 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  can  protect  himself  perfectly  against  the  cold,  in  as  hi^li  a 
latitude  as  will  furnish  sufficient  vegetation  for  food.     II oat  is 
now  the  great  enemy   of  the   human   family;    it  relaxes   and 
enfeebles  the  system,  so  that  man  will  scarcely  do  more  than 
half  as  much  labor  annually  at  the  30th,  as  he  can  from  the  4()th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  ;  it  operates  upon  and  excites  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  action  of  the  brain ;  increases  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  bile,  aud  produces  f.vers 
and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  often  so  sudden  aud  powerful  in 
their  effects,  as  to  baffle  the  science  of  medicine.     Grooct^  is  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  it  is  quite  as  warm  as  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  aud  probably  warmer,  aud  yet 
the  mortality  of  those  States  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
mortAlitj  of  tho  States  north  of  the  4  let  dcgte^  ol  \o.<\\.v 
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Eren  in  tho  city  of  Philad.-^lphia,  as  far  north  as  the  40th  dei^rec 
of  latitude,  Dr.  Emerson,  a  learnod  phyi.ici;in,  in  commenting 
upon  the  bills  of  mortality  of  that  city,  puts  down  heat,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer,  as  tho  most  powerful  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  of  the  citizens.  Examine  th-j  bills  of, mortality  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  deaths  from 
cholera  infantum  during  the  month  of  Au^st,  run  from  30  to  70 
weekly  ;  during  the  month  of  July,  from  20  to  50  weekly  ;  ftnd 
during  the  winter  mouths  not  over  2  or  3  weekly.  What  but  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  could  produce  such  effects  ?  Cold  waa 
once,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  greatest  enemy 
of  man  ;  but  he  has  now  almost  entirely  overcome  it  by  means  of 
mechanical  power,  new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanical 
science,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
Heat  is  now  his  greatest  enemy,  against  which,  as  yet,  he  has 
found  no  effectual  protection,  though  the  modern  improvements 
in  building,  in  tho  medical  sciences,  and  the  general  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality  con- 
siderably among  tho  middle  and  higher  classes  of  people  even  in 
hot  cliiiiat<}s,  though  probably  not  oue-fourth  part  as  much  there, 
as  in  cold  climates. 

My  readers  will  readily  perceive  the  impossibility  of  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  working  in  cold  climates,  except  in  summer, 
in  houses  and  workshops  constructed,  warmed  and  lighted,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  In  order  to  perform  mueh  labor  of  a 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  character  in  cold  and  damp  climates, 
good,  dry,  and  comfortable,  well-lighted,  and  well-warmed  work- 
shops aro  absolutely  necessary ;  otherwise  the  labor  of  the  ii6)rk- 
men  must  be  mostly  confined  to  a  few  months  of  the  warm  season, 
and  they  must  lie  almost  idle  during  more  than  half  the  year. 
Not  so  in  warm  and  dry  climates,  where  the  at'uosphere  is  so 
warm  and  dry  during  the  most  of  the  year,  that  all  the  mechanic 
needs  is  a  shelter  or  covering  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labor,  with  but 
little  interruption,  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  Franco  and  England,  as  well  as 
of  all  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  remained  in  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous condition,  living  either  in  tho  pastoral  or  hunting  state, 
ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  destitute  of  what  even  the 
poor  now  esteem  the  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  for 
centuries  after  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Southern  Asia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
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Skc.  5.  Intention  of  Saw-Mills — mode  of  hnUding^  and  eondi/ion 

of  dwellings  before  thai  time. 

When  the  first  mill  was  erected  for  sawing  lumber  by 
mechanical  power  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  saw- 
mills were  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  or 
any  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  first  saw-mill,  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  erected  on  the  Island  of  Madeira  in  1420  ;  and 
the  first  one  in  Norway,  in  1530.  Saw-mills  were  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  a  lou;j;  timo 
occasioned  alarm,  commotion  and  excitement  among  the  sawyers, 
for  fear  they  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  first  one 
was  erected  in  London  in  1633,  but  it  was  demolished  soon  after- 
wards, for  fear  it  might  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  poor  of 
employment,  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Saw-mills  wore 
introduced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  about  the  same  time. 
Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  saw-mills^  hoards  and  ^)lnnk 
were  saicetl  by  hand^  which  rendered  sawed  lumber  very  scarce  and 
txassively  dear.  It  must  have  cost  as  much  as  eight,  or  ten  ilmes, 
and  perhaps  twenty  times  as  much  labor  to  make  i/,  as  it  docs 
now. 

The  Greeks,  llomans,  Eg}'ptians,  and  otiicr  ancient  nations, 
understood  sawing  stone  and  marble  much  better  than  wood,  and 
could  probably  do  it  nearly  as  cheap.  Hence  all  the  aneiont 
nations  built  their  houses,  and  other  edifices,  of  brick,  sti»ne, 
or  marble,  and  U}?ed  wood  only  for  doors,  casings,  and  perhaps 
upptT  floors,  and  roofs  in  some  cases,  and  a  t'cw  other  pui  {M>ses. 
AVht'ii  they  had  any  lower  floor,  it  was  stone  or  brick  laid  on  tlie 
ground  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  floors  :it  all, 
and  Cooked,  eat,  and  lived  on  the  bare  ground  ;  in  fact,  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  wealthier  el.jss  of 
Komaus,  while  Home  was  in  the  height  of  her  power  and 
glory. 

Jacob,  in  his  ''  Historical  In<juiry  into  the  Precious  Metals," 
Chap.  xxi.  p.  277,  says  that  "  When  Knisnius  visited  Eul'I  ind 
in  tne  former  century,  (the  Kith,)  the  houses  were  built  of  mud 
and  vood,  were  thatched  icith  straw ^  and  instead  of  floous  im: 

UAHE  EARTH  WAS  COVKRED  WITH  RL'SHES  OR  tiTRAW  ;    but  ill  the 

latter  end  of  the  17lh  century,  the  dwellings  in  towns  were  chi-tiy 
cou.>tructed  of  stone  or  brick,  were  covereu  with  slate  or  tiles,  and 

FLOORED  WITH  TIMBER." 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  see  what  was  the  kind, 
condition,  and  comforts  of  the  dwellings  and  work-shops  of  the 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  Europe,  up  to 
the  12th  oentory,  and  even  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ui^  to 
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the  latter  part  of  tho  ITtli  century .  Their  buildiaurs  wore  made 
of  brick,  mud,  wood,  and  stone,  without  chimneys  or  flues  to  carry 
off  the  smoke,  and  without  stoves  having  pipes ;  beino;  warmed 
by  means  of  a  fire  built  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
or  by  coals  or  charred  wood  in  a  brasier  or  open  pan,  without  a 
pipe,  tho  smoke  rising  into  the  room  and  passing  off  through  an 
aperture  in  the  roof,  in  many  respects  like  an  Indian  wigwam  or 
cabin.  Secondly,  Their  buildings  were  without  glass  windows, 
and  lighted  from  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  by  means  of  win- 
dows sometimes  made  of  white  cloth,  but  more  generally  of 
wooden  lattice  work,  which  in  cold  weather  let  in  more  wind  and 
cold  than  light.  Thirdly,  the  labor  and  expense  of  sawing  lumber 
was  so  great,  that  their  buildings  were  generally  without  floors  of 
any  kind,  there  being  nothing  but  the  naked  ground  to  stand, 
work,  and  put  their  furniture  and  work  upon,  or  brick  or  stone 
floors,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  equally  damp,  cold, 
and  unhealthy,  as  tho  ground  itself.  In  foggy,  cloudy,  rainy  or 
snowy  weather  in  winter,  in  t^ngland,  the  north  of  France,  or  any 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  such  dwellings  would 
necessarily  be  cold,  damp,  smoky,  dark,  gloomy,  and  unhealthy. 
Such  buildings  were  totally  unfit  for  work-shops  during  more 
than  half  the  year ;  hence  the  utter  impossibility,  in  cold  and 
damp  climates,  of  prosecuting  the  mechanic  arts  to  any  great 
extent  in  such  buildings,  and  for  want  of  the  mechanic  arts  ^g"- 
oulture  was  in  a  very  backward,  rude,  and  infant  state  ;  husbandry 
being  mostly  of  a  pastoral  character,  and  the  principal  business 
of  tho  farmer,  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Sec.  6.  Mart  people  suffer  for  want  of  comfortable  dwellings ^ 
clothing,  andfudy  than  for  want  of  food. 

Though  food  is  the  first  want  of  man,  and  while  in  a  savage  and 
barbarous  state,  undoubtedly  millions  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment ;  yet  where  man  has 
acquired  the  art  of  making  iron,  and  instruments  and  utensils  of 
husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce  have  sprung  up,  and 
a  division  of  employments  has  taken  place,  tho  earth  in  all  warm 
and  temperate,  as  well  as  hot  climates,  and  generally  up  to  nearly 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  seems  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  and 
to  increase  her  productions  in  proportion  to  the  progress  the 
people  have  made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  commerce  ; 
famines  become  unknown,  a  general  failure  of  all  the  different 
crops  of  a  country  never  occurs,  and  the  people  seldom  perish, 
nor  are  their  days  shortened  for  want  of  food.  Though  the 
island  of  Grrcat  Britain  has  about  eight  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  it  had  seven  or  eight  centuries  since,  yet  tho  whole  populatioii 
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would  be  better  supplied  now,  without  ioiportinj;  a  pound  of 
breadstuff's,  than  they  were  then.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  tliat  famines,  dearths,  and  scarcities  of  provisions  and 
suffering  for  want  of  food,  have  always  occurred  among  savajjes, 
barbarians,  hunters,  shepherds,  and  agricultural  nations ;  but  have 
rarely  been  very  destructive  to  human  life  in  any  ago  of  the  world, 
among  any  people  who  had  made  much  proficiency  in  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

As  a  general  rule,  man,  in  all  civilized  countries  not  even  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain,  can  supply  himself  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  promote  health  and  longevity,  much  easier  than  he  can 
procure  a  comfortable  dwelling  suitable  to  promote  health,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  comfortable  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel.  M. 
Quetelct,  a  learned  Belgian  writer,  in  hb  Essais  sur  L'Homme, 
shows  that  the  mortality  annually  in  the  poorest  district  of  Paris, 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  wealthiest  district ;  that  tho 
mortality  increases  regularly,  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poor<'st 
district ;  and  that  it  is  very  little  affected  by  any  cause,  excopt 
the  di\i:^rco  of  comfort,  and  the  wealth  and  ease  or  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lives  of  the  poor  are  not  shortened  in  Paris  by 
want  of  food,  as  much  as  those  of  the  rich  are  by  high  living,  over- 
eating, and  want  of  exercise,  which  often  bring  on  the  gout, 
dyspepsia,  and  a  long  train  of  other  diseases.  The  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  of  the  poor  in  Paris,  and  in  all  civilized  countries, 
is  not  a  want  of  food,  but  a  want  of  warm,  dry,  airv  and  comfort- 
able dwellings,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  good  beading,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  to  keep  up  as  near  as  practicable,  an  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  system  day  and  night,  during  the  year. 

In  this  age'  of  the  world,  when  food  and  clothing  seem  to  bo 
generally  abundant  in  every  civilized  country,  the  greatest  enemies 
to  human  life,  and  the  most  active  causes  which  produce  disease 
and  death,  are  heat,  cold,  and  dampness  in  excess.  Though  the 
laboring  classes  are  more  exposed  to  these  elements  and  causes 
of  disease  than  the  wealthy,  yet  moderate  and  regular  exercise 
daily,  contributes  to  health,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  end- 
less train  of  diseases  brought  on  by  luxury,  excessive  indulgence, 
and  indolence  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  laboring  classes  in  tlu 
United  States  who  have  comfortable  dwellings,  live  quite  as  long 
if  not  longer  than  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Such  is  not  the 
ease  however,  among  those  who  are  engaged  on  our  public  works, 
canals,  and  railroads,  who  live  in  temporary  shanties,  so  open  that 
rain  drives  in  at  every  storm  or  shower,  and  destitute  of  any  floor 
except  a  few  loose  boards  laid  on  the  ground.  %>xe\i  ^"^AXyvw*.^ 
are  always  wet  ia  wet  weather j  and  tho  floors  aro  ^e^Xi  ^\xi\>  ^vA 
oM  dariag  the  principal  part  of  the  yo4T^  bj  i\ia  ®co>x\A  vva. 
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which  they  lie.  They  arc  soon  heated  throujjh  by  the  pud  in 
samnicr,  and  arc  penetrated  with  the  coM  and  the  winds  very 
quickly  on  a  change  of  the  weather  ;  in  fact,  they  afford  to  their 
inmates  very  little  protection  from  the  weather,  and  leave  them 
almost  as  much  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  wind,  rain,  and  damp- 
ness, as  if  they  were  under  the  sholt<»r  of  nothing  better  than  a 
foreht  tree.  8uch  dwellings,  together  with  an  insufficient  (luantity 
of  bedding,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  mortality  of  persons  in  such  circumstances 
is  immensely  great,  generally  two  or  three  times  as  great  a<)  it  i^ 
among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  same  difficulty 
and  danger  attend  persons  who  are  poor,  on  settling  in  a  new 
country ;  they  live  in  miserable  dwellings,  or  huts,  with  floors  as 
just  described,  of  loose  boards  cither  lying  on  the  ground,  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  it ;  they  are  hot  during  the  day  in  suuimer, 
and  damp  and  cold  at  night,  and  damp  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Such  is  the  case  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
large  cities,  whore  thousands  of  persons  live  in  cellars,  and  miser- 
able shells  of  houses,  on  low  wet  ground  by  the  side  of  water 
courf!t's,  wJHTe  the  air  at  night  is  gi'n*'r;i!ly  damp,  and  often  f<»i:;ry ; 
and  in  addition  to  ail  this,  great  numlers  are  croirdeJ  toi;dhcr  in 
small  aparfmcnfs^  and  itMi^iiigs  jtmnly  rvntilaUd^  where  thrtj  wt'ivs- 
$arily  sajf'er  from  each  other'*s  breath  and  the  cjrhalati*  ns  from  the 
human  susfeia.  IVherever  such  distuixrs  as  the  platrur^  ycllatc  J'crer^ 
Asiatic  rhtlera^  d\f$i'ntery^  ^c.  have  appeared  in  cities^  they  hare 
uniformly  made  their  appearance  among  the  puor  in  snch  dtceilingSy 
along  the  irater  courses;  and  there  also  they  hare  continued  the 
greatest  length  of  timty  ami  been  the  most  destructire  to  human 
life. 

Such  also  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  all  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the 
world,  prior  to  the  invention  of  saw  mills,  glass  windows  and 
chimnrys.  Kvt-n  the  rich  had  no  floors  except  brick  or  Pt«»ue, 
laid  upou  the  ground,  and  as  damp  and  cold  aH  the  gntuud  itm.'lf ; 
and  thi«  poor  generally  had  no  floors  but  the  naked  ground. 
They  had  no  glass  windows  by  which  they  could  admit  the  light, 
exclude  the  et>id  and  damjtnejijj  of  the  atmosphere,  and  shut  out 
the  damp  atmosphere  at  night;  nor  had  they  any  chimneys  or 
stoves  by  which  tiiey  could  warm  their  houses  and  dry  them  when 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  off  the  smoke,  without 
letting  in  the  cold. 

Great  care  is  now  tak«'n,  by  persons  who  are  able,  to  have 
either  cellars  under  their  houses,  or  to  raise  them  up  some  feet 
lirom  the  ground,  so  that  the  dampness  of  the  earth  may  not 
•fiect  their  floort ,  and  thoB  penetrate  into  their  rooms ;  and  in 
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bailding  brick  bouses,  many  persons  put  studs  upon  the  inside  of 
the  brick  wall,  and  lath  and  plaster  upon  them,  in  order  to  ke<;p 
the  dampness  of  the  walls  from  penetrating  through  into  the 
rooms.  All  these  improvements  of  modern  times,  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  comforts,  promoto  the  health,  lessen  the 
sickness  and  mortality,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  man. 

Sec.  7.  The  Mariner^s  Compass,  and  its  injluenee  on  Narigatian. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  was 
impossible  to  navigate  the  ocean  with  safety,  or  even  at  all,  oxeopt 
along  its  coasts ;  and  hence  navigation  and  transportation  by 
water  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black, 
and  Red  Seas,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 
This  invention  is  claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  have  boon  made 
by  one  of  thdr  citizens  about  the  year  1302  ;  while  the  Vene- 
tians state  that  they  introduced  it  from  China  about  the  year 
1260.  This  valuable  invention  extended,  and  changed  the 
character  of  navigation,  led  to  the  dii<covery  of  the  New  World, 
by  Columbus  in  1492 ;  and  stimulated  man,  by  opening  to  his 
riew,  the  broadest  field  of  commercial  enterprise  which  he  had 
ever  witnessed. 

Sec.  8.  Progress   of  improvement  in   the  mechanic  ortx^  and 
manufactures ;  and  their  effects  upon  man. 

The  increase  of  population,  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  has 
progressed  step  by  step,  in  all  civilized  countries,  with  the 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  increase 
of  productive  industry,  and  the  ext^jnsion  of  conimerct*;  and 
accordingly  wo  find  that  for  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
as  well  as  long  afterwards,  the  nations  about  the  Modit<MTan<»an 
sea  and  southern  Asia,  had  from  five  to  ten  times  as  luuch 
population,  in  proportion  to  their  territory  capable  of  cultivation, 
as  the  nations  of  central  and  northern  p]uropc  j  thougli  the  latter 
arc  now  much  more  densely  populated,  and  in  most  instances, 
have  two  or  three  times  as  dense  a  population  as  the  former. 

Though  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  wool  and  fiux  into 
cloth  was  introduced  by  the  Ilomans  into  Gaul,  now  Franco, 
tod  into  Great  Britain,  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about  that 
time,  yet  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  these  countries  was 
extremely  limited,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Flanders  or  Burgundy,  now  Belgium,  was  the  first  country  in  a 
high  latitude  and  cold  climate  where  the  manufacture  of  cl<)tli  of 
any  kind  was  ever  carried  on  to  such  an*cxtent  as  to  mak(^  it  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce  and  exportation  Though  the  Flemish 
■eem  to  have  been  in  advance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth ^  oC  tU^ 
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The  application  of  paper  lo  purposes  of  writing  and  print imr, 
and  the  fact  of  its  bein^  indis;pen.«able  for  ?uch  usrs,  rcnd'-r  ifs 
manufacture  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  France, 
Holland,  and  Genoa,  had  for  a  lonjs^  period  a  decided  superiority 
over  Englana,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  first  paper  iiiill 
erected  in  England  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  even  during  the  17th  century,  the  greatest  part  of  the  pap^r 
used  in  England  was  imported  from  the  continent,  and  much  of 
it  from  France.  The  manufacture  is  eaid  to  have  been  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  French  refugees,  who  fled  to  Great  Britain 
in  1685  ;  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  commenced  in 
England  in  1690.  The  quantity  annually  manufactured  in  Gnat 
Britain  was  estimated  about  the  year  1721  at  300,000  reams; 
which  was  about  two  thirds  the  whole  consumption  of  that  coun- 
try. In  17b3  the  value  of  the  paper  annually  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  d^780,0U0.  Dr.  Brande  estimated 
it  in  1840,  at  from  £1,200,000  to  £1,300,000,  and  McCulhKh, 
at  £1,600,000.     The  former  says  there  were  then  about  7(0 

ner  mills  in  England,  from  70  to  80  in  Scotland,  and  very  few 
reland.     (See  Brando's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art.) 

Porter  states  the  licenses  granted  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  the  quantity  charged  with  excise  duty  in  1S41  r.s 
follows.  Licenses  granted  in  England  370,  Scotland  40,  and 
Ireland  48,  total  407;  and  the  quantity  made  at  07,U'3,r).;s 
pounds.     Ireland  is  partially  supplied  with  paper  from  England. 

The  value  of  the  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  &c.,  nianufaetuuMl 
in  the  United  States  in  1810,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
amounted  to  $1,939,28,0;  and  in  1S40  to  $G,ir)3,092;  tlie 
paper  mills  at  the  latter  period  numbered  426.  The  imports  i»f 
paper  of  all  kinds  into  the  I.'nited  States  in  1842,  were  valued  at 
$92,771.  The  value  of  paper,  paper  hangings,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  paper  made  annually  in  Fiance,  is  estinmttd  at 
43,000,000  francs  or  about  $8,184,000 

Sec.  1 1 .     On  the  production^  mamtfacturty  and  trade  in  Wool  and 

Woollen  goods. 

We  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv :  2  and  1,) 
and  in  the  same  chap.  v.  19,  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  those 
that  dwelt  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle  ;  that  Noah  dwelt 
in  a  tent,  and  his  sons  covered  his  nakedness  with  a  garment, 
(Gon.  ix:  21,  and  23.)  Whether  the  tents  and  garments  spoken 
of  in  4th  and  9th  Gen.  were  made  of  skins,  or  wool  spun  and  wove 
into  cloth,  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but  we  read  in  Leviticus  xiii.  47, 
Mod  59y  that  the  Jsraelites  after  ibe^  left  E^jpt  bad  garments 
Diade  of  both  wool  and  flax.    "WooWeiv  asxd\\nffia  ^"^^Vo^vlbat 
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with  leather  and  skins,  constituted  almost  the  entire  clotliiiiL'  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Israelite's,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  until  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  temperate  as  well  as  in  cold 
climates,  sheep,  next  to  cattle,  are  the  most  useful  to  man,  of  all 
the  animal  creation.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food  and  the 
principal  material  of  clothing,  and  can  bo  reared  in  situations  and 
soils  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  do  well,  where  other  animals  would 
scarcely  live.  England,  as  shown  in  Chap.  VII.,  was  mostly  a 
grazing  country,  until  the  17th  century,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
principal  exports  of  the  English  consisted  of  wool,  coarse  unfin- 
ished woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  copper,  and  hard- 
ware, and  a  few  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  thol5th 
century,  the  exports  were  but  trifling  in  amotmt,  consisting  of 
wool,  cattle,  horses,  and  tin. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  England  and  Wales 
in  ISOO,  including  the  number  slaughtered  and  lost  that  yt  ar,  was 
estimated  at  2fi, 148,463  ;  and  their  product  of  wool  at  3S4,0<)0 
packs  of  240  lbs.  each  ;  equal  in  the  agirregatc  to  02,1  (">(), 000 
pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Scotland  was  estimated  in 
1S14  at  2,850,000,  and  in  1^37  at  3,500,000;  in  Ireland  at 
2,000,000  ;  and  in  En<rland  and  Wales  at  26,500,000  ;  making 
in  all  in  the  United  Kingdom  32,000,000.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  Ins 
"  political  Survey  of  Great  Ijritain,"  published  in  1774,obs:rvi  .s  : 
— "Many  computations  have  been  made  upon  this  imp(»it:int 
subject.  According  to  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtainod, 
there  may  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  sheep  in  KnL-land, 
some  think  more.  The  value  of  their  wool  mav,  one  year  with 
another,  amount  to  X'3,000,000  ;  the  expense  of  manufaeturiiiL'  it 
may  probably  be  £9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  iil2,(HHi,noi». 
We  may  export  annually  to  tlic  value  of  £3,000,000,  though  one 
year  we  exported  more  than  ^£4,000,000." 

Al>out  the  year  1696,  Gregory  King  and  Mr.  Davenant  estima- 
U'd  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  and  Wah  s  at 
£2,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  they  supposed  the  value  of  th-^  W(»ul, 
including  that  imported,  was  about  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture, 
makin:;  the  annual  value  of  the  manutictures  of  wool  X8,000,oo0. 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  quan;ity 
retained  for  honjc  con.'jumption,  and  the  official  as  well  as  the  real 
or  market  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  period^., 
were  as  follows . 
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i8ia  i^'io.  I'^^v  isrt. 

Wool  Importc*!,  Ibfl. 10,914,187  9'i>-9M20  J:2,8I«,ar>»  8^,ii7MlJ^ 

rkn   reUincdforoonsunipUon..  7,C9 1,773  81,&'2*.',d&9  81i,(Jti(>,i):M 

WoolUn  Manmfiieturf  ^arporUd. 

1820.  IS80.  1S8S.  1540. 

Official  TBloe, £5,858,709         £7,40<i9n9  

Declared  TBlne, £5,5S«,188  4,850,864  6,84<.*,511  ^,827,i^5a 

'i'ho  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  nianafactures  and 
yarn  in  1844,  amounted  to  i^8,204,836,  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
imported  amounted  to  65,079,524  pounds.  McCnlloch  states 
that  in  1700  and  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollen  proods 
exported,  amounted  to  about  i^3,000,000  a  year ;  and  tbat  the 
average  official  value  of  the  exports  for  the  six  years  ending  with 
1789,  was  iC3,544,160  per  annum.  Since  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
cotton  fabrics  have  for  many  uses  supplied  the  places  of  woollen, 
as  well  as  of  linen  clotL**,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  has  in- 
creased very  slowly  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  McGulloch  estimates  in  his  Gazetteer,  the  value  of  the 
fabrics  of  wool  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
time  (1840,)  at  it?22,000,C00,  and  those  of  cotton  at  i;35,()00,0()0  ; 
ami  if  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Camj)bell,  of  the  value  of  woollen  man- 
ufactures  in  1774,  at  from  ton  to  twelve  niDlions  of  i>oui)ds 
sterling:,  was  vei  v  near  correct,  the  manufacture  of  wool  Las  not 
increased  since  that  time,  as  fast  as  the  population. 

MeCuUoch  btates  that  the  total  annual  product  of  wool  in  p]n;;- 
land  and  Wales  was  then  (1840,)  estimau^d  at  470,000  pack.**  of 
24()  lbs.  each  ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  112,800,000  Ib.s. 
lie  states  the  number  of  sheep  in  France  at  39,000,000,  and  the 
wool  annually  produced  by  them  on  an  average  from  1830  to  18 10, 
on  the  authority  of  Berghaus,  at  42,000,000  kilogrammes ;  about 
93,(»00,000  lbs. 

Let  us  compare  the  number  of  sheep  in  those  countries,  and 
the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced,  with  the  number  of 
slK'cp  in  the  U.  States,  and  the  production  of  wool  in  1S40, 
aceording  to  the  census. 

No.  of  sheep.  Pounds  of  wool.  Pounds  to  each  shiicp. 

In  England  &  Wales,  26,500,000  1 12,800,000  over  4.25 
''  Scotland,  about        3,500,000 

"France,                   39,000,000    93,000,000  2.4 

''  our  Free  States,      12,144,468    27,488,407  2.25 

'"    "•    Slave  States,      7,166,906      8,313,707  1,10 

United  States,             19,311,374    35,802,114  1.85 

Thcae^  facta  indicate  the  cbamctei  of  t\io  husbandry  of  thoae 
coan  tries f  and  show  very  clearly  ^  thai  tho  nxa.0  Vxm^^  W.^  ^^ 
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in  relation  to  growing  wool,  as  well  os  to  other  Lrnnchof;  of 
agrieultnre  ;  that  wherever  manufactures  arc  flourishing,  thorc  is 
an  active  demand  for  raw  produce  at  good  priceA,  and  agriculture 
u  generally  flouriahing,  and  conducted  with  science  and  Fkill ; 
and  that  wherever  there  are  no  manufactures,  there  is  but  littlo 
demand  for  raw  produce,  and  agriculture  is  generally  in  a  very 
singgish  and  low  state,  and  wages  and  lands,  la  well  as  produce, 
very  low. 

Sheep  do  well  on  rough,  rocky,  hilly  and  mountainous  lands, 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  they  also  do  well  on  the 
dry  and  rolling  prairies,  as  well  as  on  the  dry  opening  lands  of 
the  North-western  States.  The  Alpaca  or  Peruvian  sheep  has 
been  introduced  into  Enghind,  and  naturalized  in  that  country 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  large,  hardy  sheep,  accus- 
tomed to  climbing  and  living  on  short  fare  among  the  lofty  Andes 
of  Peru ;  has  done  well  in  England,  and  is  said  to  yield  an 
average  of  ten  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. 
sterling  per  pound.  There  are  great  quantities  of  rough,  and 
mountainous  lands,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Mar}'land, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  some  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  many  other  states,  of  but  little  value  for  anything 
but  grazing,  on  which  many  millions  of  Alpacas  and  other  sheep 
might  be  kept ;  and  instead  of  producing  about  one-third  part  as 
much  wool  m  the  United  States  as  is  produced  on  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  our  present  States  and  Territories  are  capable  of 
producing  ten  times  as  much. 

We  not  only  import  large  amounts  of  woollen  manufactures, 
but  large  quantities  of  wool  also.  Our  imports  of  wool  in  18  1*2 
and  1845  were  as  follows  :  in  1842  wool  costing  less  than  ei;:hi 
cent*  per  pound,  10,637,251  pounds,  value  $685,649  ;  over  eight 
cents  per  pound,  783,701  pounds,  value  $1 1 1,733  ;  and  in  IS  15^ 
word  not  exceeding  seven  cents  per  pound,  23,382,097  poun«ls, 
value  J  1,593,789  ;  and  over  seven  cents,  450,943  pounds,  valued 
at  $136,005. 

The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  into  the  I'^nitcd 
Sutes,  were,  in  1825,  $  1 1 ,392,264 ;  in  1830,  $5,766,3f»t; ;  in 
1 835,  $17,834,424;  in  1840,  $9,071,184;  in  1845,  $10, 666, 17r. ; 
and  in  1850,  $17,151,500. 

The  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics  manufactured  in  th»^ 
United  States  in  1840  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census, 
amounted  to  $20,696,999,  besides  mixed  goods,  and  about 
$25,000,000  worth  of  woollen  cloths  made  in  families. 

The  woollen   fabrics  made   annually  in  France^  \iV9<i  \>^^tv 
aatimated  bj  Berghmu  at  about  $50,000,000,  aii^  \>^  '^^^^'^^ 
famm»  auuh  higher,     Thm  exports  of  manufactar^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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from  1831  to  1837,  avera^d  annually,  nearly  $>^,000,000  ;  from 
1838  to  1842,  nearly  $12,000,000  annually;  and  in  1843  they 
amounted  to  $14,^35,000.  Wbilo  France  as  well  as  Great  BriUm 
export  a  large  amount  of  manufactures  of  wool,  both  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  import  a  large  proportion  of  the  woollen  goods 
oonsumed  by  their  inhabitants — ^and  import  wool  also. 

Sec.  1 1*     2%«  production^  manufacture^  and  trade  in  the  manu- 
factures of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Flax  is  a  native  plant  of  Eg3rpt,  and  of  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  used  for  cloth  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  history ;  but  its  use  at  present  is  almost 
superseded  by  cotton,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  promote 
health  much  more,  and  to  be  better  for  clothing  on  that  account 
than  linen. 

Flax  was  carded,  spun,  and  woven  by  hand  all  over  the  world, 
until  about  the  year  1810,  when  machinery  was  first  applied  to  its 
manufacture.  The  imports  of  flax  into  Dundee  in  Scotland, 
increased  from  74  tons  in  1745,  to  2,444  tons  in  1791 ;  and  from 
about  3000  tons,  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830.  The  imports 
amounted  during  the  year  en<ling  May  3l8t,  1833,  to  18,777  tons 
of  flax,  and  3,380  tons  of  hemp  :  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834  was  40,580  tons  ;  in  18  lo, 
62,062  tons  ;  in  1845,  70,931  tons  ;  and  in  1849,  90,339  tons. 

The  low  wages  of  spinners  in  Ireland  hind«'rod  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of  flax  many  years  after  it  hud  boon 
ext<*nsively  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland.  But  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  unless  similar  machinery  were  set  in  motion  in  Ireland, 
the  linen  manufacture  of  that  country  would  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated. There  were  in  1834,  152  flax  factories  in  England,  170 
in  Scotland,  and  but  25  in  Ireland  ;  the  spinning  of  flax  in  Ireland, 
being  at  that  time  mostly  done  by  hand.  MeCulloch  estimated 
tht*  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  of  linen,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  1834  to  1838,  at  X8,000,000,as  follows. 

Value  of  raw  material  one  third,         .  £2,060,066 

AV'ages  of  laborers, 3,333,334 

Profits,use,  wear  and  tear  of  capital,  wages  of 

superintendants,  &c.,  25  per  cent,       .  2,000,000 

de8,000,000 

The  value  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1830  amounted 
to  JL2,()06,424,  in  lS35  to  JC3.208,778,and  in  1844  to  i^,075,476. 
The  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  except  yarn,  arc  nearly 
as  much  annually,  as  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Ibreign 
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OHiiitnes,  SO  that  the  niaDufactures  of  linen  in  Great  Britain, 
except  yaniy  are  about  equal  to,  or  very  little  more  than  the 
(X>nsuiiiptioD.  Since  the  application  of  machinery  to  spinning 
lioeo,  the  weight  of  the  linen  yarn  exported  has  increased  from 
2,61l;215  lbs.  in  1835,  to  17,733,575  lbs.  in  1840,  and  to 
25,970,569  lbs.  in  1844 ;  valued  in  1844  at  Xl  ,050,67(5  sterling ;  all 
o(  which  was  spun  in  Great  Britain.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
machinery. 

'Ihe  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  in  France  consisting  of 
linr'u,  thread,  lace,  &c.,  are  still  more  valuable  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  they  were  estimated  in  1839,  at  260,000,000 
francs,  equal  to  $48,860,000  ;  the  average  annual  exports  of 
which,  including  linen  clothing  from  1836  to  1840,  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  (exclusive  of  mixed  and 
family  made  goods)  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  only 
$322,205.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 
imported  into  the  United  States,  has  been  as  follows. 

Of  Fkx.  Of  Hempi 

1825,  $3,887,787  $2,134,384 

1830,  3,011,280  1,333,478 

1835,  6,472,021  2,666,847 

1839,  7,703,066  2,096,716 

1842,  3,659,184  1,273,634 

1846,  4,923,109  897,345 

1860,  8,134,674  688,446 

The  United  States  produced  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  census,  95,251*  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  (mostly  hemp,)  and  we 
might  produce  sufficient  of  each,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  furnish  the  value  (when  manufactured),  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  exportation  annually. 

Sec.  12.   TTie  production,  manufacture  and  trade  in  Silk  and 

Silk  Goods. 

Though  silk  was  made  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Cliiiia,  India,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  its 
nse  became  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  yet 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  silk  manufacture  were  not 
introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
aboot  the  year  530.  But  after  the  introduction  of  these  arts  at 
Constantinople,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  Greece  continued 
to  be  the  only  European  country  in  which  they  were  practised 
nntil    about   the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  were 

•  About  11^4  tons  should  be  deducted  for  error  in  Virgmio. 
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introduced  into  tho  island  of  Sicily.  From  this  island  tboj 
spread  into  Italy ;  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Lucca, 
were  soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in  raifeing  silk- 
worms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  manufactures 
of  silk. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Tours  in  France,  by 
some  workmen  from  Italy,  on  the  inyitation  of  Louis  XL,  about 
the  year  1480,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520;  and  into  Kn^Iand  about 
the  same  time,  though  it  did  not  make  much  progress  in  England 
until  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

England  is  situated  in  too  high  a  latitude  to  rear  the  silk- 
worm, and  produce  raw  silk  to  advantage ;  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  produced  in  that  country  is  small.  The  quantity  of  silk 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
raw,  waste  and  thrown  silk  imported  at  different  periods.  It 
was  Tcry  trifling  until  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders  drove  many  of 
the  Flemish  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  which  drove  great  numbers  also  from  France ; 
many  of  whom  fled  to  England.  But  the  manufacture  progressed 
very  slowly,  until  after  the  introduction  and  use  of  machinery. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown 
silk  into  Great  Britain  at  different  periods,  was  as  follows, 
stated  in  pounds. 

Raw  and  Waste.  Throtpn, 


1765  to  1767 

352,000  lbs. 

363,000 

lbs. 

1785  to  1787 

544,000  " 

337,000 

tt 

1801  to  1812 

760,000  " 

350,000 

a 

1821  to  1828 

2,044,000  " 

355,000 

u 

1830 

4,256,982  " 

436,536 

u 

1840 

4,531,115  " 

288,147 

a 

1849 

5,004,232  " 

614,689 

u 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  thrown 
or  spun  silk  annually  imported  (into  Great  Britain  since  the  year 
1765)  ;  but  tho  importation  of  raw  silk  has  kept  pace  with  the 
invention,  improvement,  and  use  of  machinery.  There  were  in 
1834,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifiy-siz  silk  factories  in 
England,  six  in  Scotland,  and  but  one  in  Ireland  ;  employing  in 
England  29,947  persons,  in  Scotland  686  persons,  and  in  Irehnd 
but  48.  In  1839,  the  number  of  silk  factories  in  England  had 
increased  to  286,  employing  33,470  persons,  while  thcro  was  no 
morense  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 

The  rtdue  of  silk  goods  of  aU  Idnda  mairafiMtnred  annually  in 
OnU  Briim  and  Fnnoa  abooil^bft  ^|Ott  \^M^iM«iteftML\s^ 
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McCullcli  as  fiillows:  in  Groat  Britain,  £10,000.000  .st^rlini:, 
aii.l  ill  France  ;?00,000,000  francs,  C(|U:il  t()abouti;i2,000,<iO'». 

The  average  annual  value  of  bilk  and  silk  goods  exported  I'lom 
France  from  1830  to  1841  was  about  137,000,000  francs,  ctjual 
to  almut  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  v»lue  produced;  whilo  t];o 
declared  value  of  Britisli  silks  exported  from  Great  Britain  ami 
Ireland  from  1841  to  1844,  averaged  annually  only  X(J0.'i,s72 
sterling;  or  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  manufaclund. 

The  value  of  silk  goods  imported  into  the  United  Stales, 
during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years,  was  as  follows  : 


1825 

$10,299,743 

1830 

5,932,212 

1835 

10,077,547 

1839 

21,742,309 

1840 

9,835,757 

1845 

9,928,411 

1850 

•19,092,818 

Stc.  13.    Tlie 'production^  ntanufaclure^  and  trade  in  Cotton  an  I 
Cut  oil  Goods — t/ie  prices  of  cotton,  &fc. 

Though  cotton  is  a  native  plant  of  India,  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  Mexico,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  warm  countries,  ami  it 
has  been  spun  into  cloth,  and  furnished  the  principal  clothimr  "t 
x\vi  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial,  and  of  the  natives  of  ^Kxic  o 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  ;  yet  its  manufacture 
tiK'rnm  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Grorlcs, 
and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
M«»ors,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain  in  the  ninth  or  t.  >ith 
tj^utury.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  <n* 
fourteenth  century,  and  into  Flanders  and  France  at  a  still  l;it"r 
p'riod  ;  and  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the  sixte ntJi 
«iutury.  The  fibres  of  cotton  being  shorter  than  those  of  11. x, 
and  more  difficult  to  spin  and  weave  by  hand,  the  quantity  inaim 
taetured  in  Europe  was  very  small,  until  after  the  invention  aiul 
gfU^'ral  use  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  it ;  aii«l  tli ; 
Europeans  were  principally  supplied  with  cotton  cloths  t'mui 
India,  and  some  from  China,  during  the  whole  of  tho  last  coitt.'jy, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  down  to  the  close  of  the  wars  i;rv>w- 
ing  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1815. 

*  This  is  the  amount  according   to  the  valuations,  including  f'i\\<.   .uA 
worsted!  isoods.  vahicd  at  $l,C')!^SOi>.     There  is  no  reason  to  dovvbl  \\va\  \\.»v 
Were  undervalued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  au  «iveTa.«»\  ^w^  ^^•^^^^- 
their  real  value  for  the  Used  ycsuTf  ending  June  30lh,  ISGO.w^a  as  \\\uv^   ^ 
1  wenty'tbne  miUioDS  of  dollara. 
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Mr.  Baine,  in  his  "  History  of  tlie  Cotton  Manufacture/' 
expresses  the  opiDion,  that  the  cotton  nianufacture  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Protestant  refugees  who  fled  froiu 
Flanders,  during  the  religious  persecutions,  the  latter  part  o(  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  shows  that  the  average  importation  of 
cotton  into  England  from  1701  to  1705  was  only  l,l7o,8«l 
pounds;  in  1730,  only  1,545,472  pounds;  in  1751  it  amounted 
to  2,076,010  pounds  ;  the  average  quantity  imported  from  1771 
to  1775,  was  only  4,764,589  pounds;  and  the  average  from 
1776  to  1780,  but  6,760,013  pounds.  These  facts  show  how 
small  and  trifling  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  England 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargnaves  in 
1767.  Though  the  culture  of  cotton  had  been  introduced  into 
these  United  States,  (then  colonies,)  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  small  quantities  were  made  into  cloth  by  females  by 
hand  for  domestic  uses,  yet  no  cotton  was  exported  by  them  until 
about  the  year  1784,  and  very  little  until  after  the  mventiou  of 
the  cotton-gin  by  Mr.  Whitney  in  1793.  The  quantity  exported 
in  1791  was  but  189,316  pounds;  and  in  1792  but  138,328 
pounds;  in  1794  it  increased  to  1,601,700  pounds. 

The  following  tables  show  the    cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
foreign  trade  in  cotton  at  difierent  periods  : 
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I.  StatcmeDt  showini;  the  millions  of  pounds  of  Cotton  ox- 
ported  from  the  United  States  during  the  undcrmentioue<l  y(>ars 
and  periods — the  average  price  per  pound,  and  the  aggregate 
value  in  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  custom-houi^e  vulua- 
tiuns.  Also  the  quantities  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 


Arengoof 
years. 


700tol750 
7.-.  I 
704 

771— 17S0 
7V1— 1700 
7!M— ISOO 
SOI— ISIO 
Ml— Is-iO 

SJI  — is:m 
S:jl— isiO 
Ml_ls.',0 

Sjt— 1 

^JI— : 
VJ7— : 

*^,1«  — '. 

V,0— 1 
V.I  — 
V5-,'— 1 

St-I— ] 
V{.>— 

'v';o— ] 
s:j7— ] 


SJ3 
s\iA 

SJ6 
^•J7 
^JS 

s:\o 

.s:{l 

SMI 

ViG 
^:j7 

s.'{<j 
S39--l!!»40 
S40— IMI 
yvll— 1S42 
SJ2— 1«43 
H 13— IS  14 
S-M— 1M5 


M.> 


H46— 1847 
$47—1848 
848—1849 
849—1860 
l«30— 1851 


846 


I 


J^r^^      hT  dollars 
exported.    |  ^j^,^^ 


Notie 

do 

do 

do 

do 

5.53 

43 

09.67 
20  3.4 
4'M  73 
01M>.35 
lJl.t>9 
114.«7 
173.72 
142  37 
176.45 
204  ..'>3 
294  31 

2io..':y 

204. S4 
2'JS.IO 
277 
322.21 
324.7 
3S4.71 
3S7  30 
423.03 
414.2 
51^5.1)5 
413.02 
743.94 
530.2 
584.71 
7l»2.3 
003.03 
872.9 
547.5 
527.2 
813.6 
1,026.1 
635.4 
927  J3 


20.1 
21 
20.4 
21.'j 
30.8 
25 
2i>.3 
22.5 
20.5 
20  0 
25.3 
31  7 
30.2 
40.4 
04.0 
71.2 
03.2 
01.5 
01.2 
03.8 
.'54.3 
47.5 
40.1 
54 
51.7 
42.7 
53.4 
62 
66.4 
72 
112.3 


A%'crnp« 

price  per 

lb.    CVuta. 


301O75 

do 

do 

do 

do 
33.8 
22 
20.5 
13.2 
12.24 

8-20 

JO 

10.0 

ll.O 

15 

21 
1  •)  <> 

9.0 
10.2 
10 
10 

9.1 

9.5 
11.1 
12.0 
10.0 
10.7 
14.2 
10.3 
14.S 

8.5 
10.2 

8.1 

0.2 

8.1 

0 

7.8 
11 

7.6 

6.6 
11.3 
12.1 


Quantity  manufactured,  .'^tuted  In 
millions  of  pouu<its  by 


G.  Britain. 


1.9 
2.97 
3.87 
5.75 
18 
30.5 
67.2 

104.8 

lhO.3 

340.9 

500 

114 

120.5 

177 

131 

200 

150.25 

250.5 

208.25 

100.75 

255 

257 

20S.8 

2^0  3 

302.4 

330.9 

375.2 

308.5 

455 

305 

500 

450 

475 

500 

580 

000 

500 

480 

620 

750 


France  I  U.  States. 


10 

18 

30 

00.6 
102 
170 

47 

01 

50.5 

75 

00 

90 

87 

01 

71.5 

87.3 

05.5 

7N 

87 

80 

112 
120 
137 
114 
100 
15S 
150 
100 
100 
105 
170 


I 


a  trifle, 
do 
do 
do 
.5 


6 
12 
25 

50 

SO 

175 

40 


50 


75 


80 


00 


110 
124 
1 25 
114 
137 
1  .'0 
170 
100 
200 
230 
240 
2'iO 
\^ 
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II.  Sammary  stfttement  of  the  prodnotion  and  export  of  cotton 
by  all  the  principal  cotton-|^wing  countries  of  the  world  at 
^lerent  periodB,  stated  in  millions  of  pounds. 

Tctfi,      179t         iSOt         1811.  182L         1884 

In  the  U.  SUtes, 
Millions  of  poonds  produced, 

exported, 

BrajsO  produced, 
exported, 

West  Indies  produced, 
exported, 

Egypt  produced, 
exported. 

The  rest  of  Africa  produced,  46 

exported, 

India  produced, 
exported, 

The  rest  of  Asia  produced,    190 

exported, 

Mexico  and  S.  America,  ex- 
cept Brazil,  produced, 
exported, 

All  other  countries  produced, 

exported. 

Total  produced  in  the  world,  490       530       555         630       900 

Mr.  Woodbury  estimated  in  millions  of  pounds  the  quanti^ 
manufactured  in  different  countries  as  follows  : 

1791.     1801.      1811.     1S9L     1884 

China  and  India,  285 

Mexico  and  S.  America,    50 
Germany,  15 

"^pain,  2 

^mssia,  2 

hirkey  and  Africa,  52 

3ther  countries  except  those 
stated  m  table  No.  I,      60  50  50  45  40 

Prior  to  the  year  1820,  no  country  of  Europe  except  Great 
itain,  manufactured  any  cotton  cloths  for  exportation.  Mr. 
oodbury  states  the  value  of  the  exports  of  eotton  manofaotnret 
m  India  in  1802  at  $20,000,000,  and  in  1813  at  $18^000,000 ; 
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30 

80 
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621 

1242 

384 

22 

36 

35 

32 

30 

20 

24 

31 

28 

30 

12 

10 

12 

10 

8 

12 

17 

7 

9 

8 

i 

6 
5 

25i 
23 

46 

45 

44 

40 

34 

30 

160 

170 

175 

185 

30 

41 

50 

80 

90 

160 

146 

135 

110 

5 

7 

6 

68 

56 
22^ 

57 

44 

35 

15 

11 

8 

13 

280 

270 

260 

242 

45 

48 

42 

35 

22 

25 

30 

36 

3 

5 

8 

10 

5 

6 

7 

20 

50 

48 

45 

42 
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the  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  China  iu  180G  at  $1,000,000  ; 
in  1820  at  $3,000,000,  and  in  1826  at  but  $1,750,000.  Uiiler 
the  withering  influence  of  free  trade  with  England,  the  nianui';ic- 
turc  of  cotton  has  declined  in  India,  China,  Turkey  ai:d  South 
America,  as  above  stated,  and  their  markets  filled  with  British 
goods,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  ruined. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S38, 
as  stated  in  Brando's  Encyclopaedia,  was  as  follows. 

In  Great  Britain,  426,090,1 10  lbs. 

and  in  Ireland  only  4,412,860  " 

Total,  430,502,970 

These  tables  show  the  wonderfully  great  and  rapid  incroa<»('  ia 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  during  the  present  century,  in  a  f^^w 
countries  only,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  while  tho 
manufacture  in  India,  China,  Turkey,  South  America,  and 
Africa  has  declined.  Though  there  has  been  very  little  incr  aso 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  any  country  except  the  Unitol 
States,  the  increase  here  has  been  so  immensely  great,  as  to 
exceed  the  demand,  and  IcaVv}  largo  stocks  on  baud  at  t!ie  oId^o 
ot'  almost  every  year. 

I'Acy  also  show  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  governed  cnUrr/ij  ly 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  nwr- 
kct^  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption  of  some  of  tho 
freo  trade  politicians,  that  our  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  i:')'>'l^, 
and  particularly  on  fabrics  of  cotton,  tends  to  depress  tho  piico 
of  cotton.  We  had  a  tariff  passed  in  1824,  which  took  effect  in 
liVJo  ;  another  passed  in  182S  ;  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  tariff  act  of  1824  raised  the  price  of  cotton  in 
lh>2r),  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in 
Table  No.  1,  as  it  is  to  argue  that  the  tariff  of  1842  deprcsso<l  the 
price  in  1843  and  1845.  What  depressed  the  price  in  18  IS — 
and  again  in  1849  ? 

We  see  that  the  tariff  of  182S  produced  no  sensible  cff«^ct  on 
its  price,  for  it  remained  about  the  same  after  as  before  the  tariff, 
being  about  ten  cents  per  pound  in  each  of  tho  years  1S27,  Isjs, 
1829  and  1830.  What  but  the  excessively  great  crop  of  1^  J  ', 
depressed  the  price  in  1840,  from  nearly  fifteen  to  eight  anil  a 
half  cents  per  pound  ^  What  but  the  smaller  crop  of  1840  lysi'm 
raised  the  prico  in  1841  to  ten  and  a  fifth  cents  per  pounl  - 
What  but  the  medium  crops  of  1841,  and  1843,  kept  the  avoraL'  >. 
price  mt  over  eight  cents,  while  the  cxcessiToly  great  crop^  <'i 
1842,  and  1844,  depressed  the  price  to  about  six  cents  per  ponii'l  - 
It  is  euy  to  000  that  the  high  prices  of  1834,  1835,  and   ^  ^  ^ 
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were  caased  by  our  bloated  paper  currency,  awl  specalatin^ 
mania;  and  tbat  tbe  hiji^b  prices  in  1837.  1838,  nnd  1839,  wore 
oaoscd  by  the  operations  of  Mr.  Biddle  and  other  bankers,  .«preu- 
latiDg  in  cotton,  and  making  heavy  loans  to  cotton  speculators. 

The  extraordinary  fact  is  sho?m,  that  the  tniddlinsc  crop;*  rai^^od 
in  1838,  1840,  and  1841,  of  from  1,360,000  to  1,684,000  Imlos, 
were  worth  nearly  as  much  in  the  markt»t,  as  the  heavy  crops 
raised  in  1839,  1842,  and  1844,  of  from  2,177,835  to  2,394,503 
bales  ;  and  the  amounts  produced  by  the  crops  raised  fn>m  IS 42 
to  1850  prove  conclusively,  that  a  crop  of  two  million  bil«'^  i? 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  ono  of  two  and  a  half  million  biilf'S. 

These  tables  s/iaw  the  causes  which  govern  prices,  in  the  elm  rest 
and  most  conclusive  vtanner,  and  prove  that  the  prices  of  coiinno- 
dities  are  not  directly  affjcted  by  their  utility,  nor  by  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  but  solely  by  tlic  d<'in.ind 
compared  with  the  supply  ;  their  utility,  and  cost  of  production, 
having  only  an  indirect  effect,  by  increa.sin^  or  diminishins:  <>ither 
the  supply  or  the  demand.  The  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States, 
by  increasintr  the  manufacture  and  the  demand  for  raw  cotton,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton  goods,  have  a  strons^  tendency  to  rai;»»!  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  lower  the  price  of  cotton  ;rood.s  ;  because  th'y 
mcrcase  the  demand  for  the  former,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter. 

Cotton  will  grow  on  almost  any  land  adapt  .vl  to  Indian  eorn, 
or  any  other  grain,  from  the  eiinat^ir  to  ab  )Ut  the  tbirty-eiirhtb 
dogi'i.-e  of  latitude,  though  it  flourish'>s  m<)>t.  and  is  mostly  C')n- 
fined  in  the  United  States  to  those  states  Ivinz  b«*low  th.;  thirty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude.  As  it  will  grow  in  about  half  of  N.>rth 
America,  two-thirds  of  South  Aineri(;a,  the  whole  of  the  a:ablo 
part  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Portuiral,  ilrei'cc,  Turkey,  all  M)utiKTn 
Asia,  Xew  Holland,  and  all  the  islanils  in  the  torrid  zone,  an>i  is 
80  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  wciirht,  that  it  will  b.^ar  transpor- 
tation thousands  of  miles,  the  production  can  bo  incrL'as>d  t  >  any 
amount,  which  the  wants  of  the  eouimoreial  world  require  ;  it  is 
impo!«^ible  to  monopolize  it. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  Statvs  in  1K^9,  according  to  the 
returns  with  the  census  of  1S40,  amf>unt  »d  to  790,479,275  pounds^ 
only  alwut  84,000,000  j)ound8  of  which  were  raised  in  the  States 
north  of  the  thirty-tifth  d»»gree  of  latitude,  including  North  Caro- 
lina, Tinnessoo,  and  all  the  states  no.th  of  them. 

Power  Looms. — The  power  loom  was  inventv.>d  in  17^7;  but 
it  was  at  first  so  imp<*rfeot,  that  it  w!is  not  applied  to  any 
practical  use  until  1801  ;  and  so  great  was  the  prejudice  of  hand- 
loom  Weavers  against  it,  that  it  was  introduced  very  slowly. 
The  estimated  number  of  power  looms  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
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10  1813,  was  but  2400,  and  in  1820  only  14,150.     In  1834  the 
nambcr  in  the  United  Kin^^doin  had  increased  to  116,891. 

II f.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Power  Looms  in  use  in  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  employed  in  Weaving  : 

In  Cotton. 

England  and  Wales,    90,.'i25 
Scotland,  17,531 

Ireland,  1,416 

109,472 
For  mixed  materials  in  England,  - 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1 1 G  S9 1 

Notwithstanding  this  great  increas?  in  the  number  of  powpr 
looms,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  numbor  of  persons  can  w  avo 
about  eight  times  as  much  per  week  with  power  looms,  as  tli<'y 
can  with  hand-looms,  yet  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Great  Britain  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
250,000. 

IV.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Cotton,  "Woollen,  Linen  iind 
Silk  Factories  at  work,  the  number  not  in  use,  and  the  nuinber 
of  adults  and  children  employed  in  them  respectively,  in  Engliinl, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1834,  according  to  the  offiti:il 
returns.     See  McCulloch's  Statistics,  title  Cotton. 


Wool 

2,136 
'.i2 

Worsted. 
3,123 

Silk. 
1,714 

linen. 

41 
168 
190 

Total. 

97/)30 

17.7>1 

I.GOG 

2,158 
nd,  - 

3,123 

1,714 

399 

IIG.SGG 
25 

1884. 

Factories. 

No.  of  Persons  employed  In  them 

Total 

OotUm. 

At  work. 

Emptj. 

Under  18. 

DvorlS 
Males. 

ye.irs  old. 
FeiuAled. 

IVrson*. 

Enorland, 

1,070 

42 

78,007 

50,075 

53,410 

182,00-2 

Wales, 

5 

— 

443 

250 

458 

l.ir.l 

Scotland, 

159 

14,424 

6,108 

12,403 

32,()i>r) 

Ireland, 

28 

42 

1,283 

960 

1,553 

3,790 

Total, 
England, 

1,262 

94,157 

58,053 

67,824 

2.^.0,03  i 

1,102 

9 

31,807 

18,613 

15,041 

65,401 

Wales, 

85 

521 

190 

66 

777 

Scotland, 

90 

— 

1,736 

1,083 

686 

3,:)0:, 

Ireland, 

36 

— 

508 

674 

341 

l,r,2:i 

Total,      1,313         9        34,572       20,560        16,134         71,200 
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ISSi.  Faetoiitii  Ko.  of  Persons  employed  la  tbem                   Total 

SUJbin,  at  work.    Exaptj,  Under  18. 

England,  231      25  18,083 

WaJes,  —      —  

Scotland,  6      —            416 

Ireland,  1                       27 


Total,  238  25  18,525 

Flaa.         —        

England,  152  —  9,263 

Wales,         —      

Scotland,  170  —  5,999 

Ireland,  25  —  2,047 

Total,  347  —  17,309 


0>er  18 
Males. 

4,009 

yeaiv  old. 
Females. 

7,855 

PenoDs. 

21^,947 

103 
2 

168 
20 

686 
49 

4,114 

8,043 
4,379 

30,682 

2,551 

16,193 

1,550 
463 

5,860 
1,171 

11,410 

13,409 
3,681 

4,564 

33,283 

Grand  Total,3,l  60      76     164,563       87,291      103,411     355,265 

y.  The  number  of  spindles  in  use  in  cotton  factories  at  differ- 
ent periods,  is  estimated  in  McCuUoch's  Statistics  as  follows  : 

In  1819  in  Great  Britain,  -             -             7,000,000 

1832         do.         do.       -  -             -             9,000,000 

1845                 Mule  Spindles,  Throstle  Spindles. 

In  England  &  Wales,  11,364,584  4,190,035         15,554,619 

Scotland,                     1,476,083  253,795           1,729,878 

Ireland,                          159,333  56,170              215,503 

13,000,000  4,500,000         17,500,000 


In  the  German  Costoms  Union,            -                -  815,000 

Austria  and  Italy,            ...  1,500,000 

France,           -                 .                 -                 .  8,600,000 

Belgium,          -                 -                 .                 .  420,000 

Other  countries  of  Europe,              -                -  1,350,000 

Total  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,       -  -        7,585,000 

Statement  of  the  number  of  cotton  and  woollen  foctories  in  the 
United  States,  the  spindles  in  use,  persons  employed,  and  capital 
inrested  in  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year. 

Cotton.  Woollen. 

Number  of  factories,                    1 ,240  1 ,420 

"  spindles,  2,284,631  

"            persons  employed,     72,119  21,342 

Capital  invested,               $61,102,369  $16,766,124 
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The  number  of  spindles  in  use  in  cotton  factories  iu  the 
United  States  in  1845,  was  over  three  millions,  or  about  the  same 
as  in  France. 

TaUe  IV.  shows  that  in  1834,  there  was  a  laree  number  of 
cotton  factories  in  Great  Britain  not  in  use  ;  and  tho  fact  is,  that 
fiustorica  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  might  be 
multiplied  still  more  rapidly  in  that  country  Uian  they  have  been, 
if  they  could  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  demand 
for  their  products  were  unlimitod.  Nothing  but  a  limited  market 
for  their  products,  checks  their  increase.  The  supply  is  now 
greater  than  the  demand  three  quarters  of  tho  time ;  and  the 
manufacturers  by  arrangements  among  themselves,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  excessive  glut  of  the  markets,  and  to  keep  up  prices, 
stop  some  of  their  factories,  and  work  short  time  in  others, 
whenever  the  markets  are  over-stocked,  prices  low  and  dull. 
At  the  end  of  May  1847,  there  were  in  Lancashire  (England) 
12,107  factory  hands  out  of  employment,  and  6,H28  working 
short  time ;  and  such  is  often  the  case.  Great  Britain  has  tbo 
capacity  to  increase  her  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  supply  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  if  she 
could  command  their  markets  by  means  of  unlimited  Free  Trade, 
the  manufactures  of  every  other  country  would  wither,  aud 
gradually  sink  into  insignificance,  like  those  of  Ireland.  Look  at 
Tables  III.  IV.  and  V. ;  contemplate  the  relative  condition  and 
manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
effect  on  the  latter  of  free  trade  with  the  former,  and  you  have 
a  sample  of  what  would  be  the  depressing  and  blighting  effects  on 
almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America.  This  subject  is 
farther  illustrated  by  the  following  tables  in  relation  to  tho  trade 
in  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 

VI.  Statement  of  the  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton  of  all 
kinds,  including  twist  and  yarn,  exported  from  Great  Britain  at 
different  periods. 

Years.  Official  value,        Dedaredy  or  real  value. 

1697  £5,915 

1720  16,200 

1751  45,986 

1764  200,354 

1780  355,060 

1790  1,662,369 

1800  5,854,057 

1810  18,951,994 

1815  22,289,645        X20,620,956 

1830  41,060,969         19,428^664 
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Years,  Offlcuil  value.  Declared^  or  real  value. 

1840  73,152,251  24,008,018 

1844  91,0:39,074  25.805,348 

1849  •  20,890.794 

In  addition  to  the  above  exports,  Great  Britain  exported 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  goods  to  Ireland.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  cloth  and  calico  exported  to  Ireland  in  1835 
amounted  to  14,170,000  yards. 

VII.  Statement  in  millions,  of  the  quantity  and  declared  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  and  yarn — and  also  the  value  of  the  hosiery, 
lace,  and  small  waren,  exported,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  retained  for  home  conbuuiption  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Tears. 

Cotton    Cloth. 

Manufactures 

. 

Cotton-yarr 

1,  and  Twist, 

Yards. 

Value.  £. 

lbs. 

Value.   £. 

1830 

444,5 

14,1 

04,0 

4,1 

1835 

557,5 

15,1 

83,2 

5,7 

1840 

790,6 

10,3 

118,4 

7,1 

1842 

734,0 

12,8                   187,4 

7,7 

1844 

1,040,0 

17,0           i        138,5 

0,9 

Years. 

IKMsJcrj-.LatXiAT. 

Total  value        Value  rv.-taine«l  f«»r 

Total  valua 

Value  export cil. 

exiK)rte<L         homo  c<»Il^unlI•t^on 

Iir*flmr««l. 

1830 

Xl,'.> 

!    £19,4 

1 1 1  ,<5 

.£31,0 

1835 

1,-' 

22,1                    13,0 

30,0 

18t0 

1,2 

24,0         !           13,1 

37,9 

1842 

1,0 

21,0          ;           11,9 

33,5 

1844 

1,2 

25,8 

12,7 

38,5 

By  comparing  tables  I.  and  YII.,  the  reader  can  see  how  the 
procreds  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  divided  between  the 
planter  and  tlie  British  manufacturer.  Take  for  example  the 
years  1840  and  liS4r).  In  1840  there  was  manufactured  in 
Great  liritain  about  500,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  for  which  the 
manufacturer  paid  b}A  i-terlintr  per  pound,  or  ijl 0,500 ,000 — Sj 
cents,  or  4jd  of  which  went  to  the  planter,  and  2^cts  or  Ijd  to 
pay  fur  transpoitation,  commissions,  insuiance  and  mercantile 
profit-^.  The  whole  procdds  amounted  to  marly  d£38,000,000, 
about  X'8,(:00 ,000  of  wliich  went  to  the  planter,  about  £5,000,000 
to  the  commercial  c]as>es,  including  commissions  on  sales  of  the 
goods  in  (ireat  Britain,  and  <£2'>,()00,000  for  the  cost  and  profits 
of  manufacturing  the  cotton.  In  1845  the  planter  received  still 
less  for  his  crop,  not  realizing  much  over  five  cents  per  pound  for 

•  See  on  this  nibject.  Section  39  of  Chaptvr  XII. 
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his  cotton,  while  the  profits  to  the  Briti&h  maDufucturcr  were  a3 
great  as  they  were  m  1840. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  of  American  manufacture  ex- 
ported annually  from  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1850, 
was  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
manufactures  of  cotton  imported  into  the  United  States  in  18S0 
were  valued  at  -  -  -  $17,870,087 

in  1845,  at  -  -  .  13,8()3,-282 

and  in  1850  they  were  valued  at    -  -  *19,<)8r),0:iG 

Account  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  years  ending       May  31st,  1840,  and  1850. 

Capital  invested,                     $51,102,000  §74,500,000 

Value  of  Manufactures,           46,350,000  61,800,000 

Value  of  raw  materials  used,    not  stated,  34,835,000 

Males  employed,           )                    '•onq  33,I5o 

Females  employed,      )                        '  50,13f) 

The  increase  of  the  cotton  manufiieture  has  been  checked,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  (1850  and  1851)  it  has  declined,  under 
the  tariff  of  1846.  The  effects  of  that  taiiff  on  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  have  been  very  nearly  the  same.f 

Sec.  14.     Leathery  and  manufacl tires  of  Leather. 

The  art  of  curing  the  skins  of  animals  to  fit  them  for  clotliimr, 
was  one  of  the  first  learned  and  practised  by  man.  Skins  eund 
with  the  fur  or  hair  on  them,  constituted  the  entire  clothiniir  of 
fcavages,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  pastoral  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  art  of  tanning  hides  and  converting  them  into 
leather  was  learned  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  much  improved 
even  during  the  present  century. 

The  leather  manufacture  of  almost  every  civilized  country  is  of 
veiy  great  importance  ;  that  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
being  inferior  in  value  and  importance,  only  to  that  of  eotton  ; 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  being  inferior  in  value  onlv  to  eotttui, 
wool  and  iron.  If  we  examine  the  instruments  of  hubbandiy,  tlio 
harness  on  our  horses,  the  iniplements  used  in  most  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  in  the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  engines  and 
machines  ;  or  if  we  contemplate  the  necessary  parts  of  our  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  boots,  slippers  and  gloves,  and  also  our  trunks,  valises, 
books,  carriages  and  many  other  things,  we  shall  at  once  realize 
ihe  great  importance  of  leather — and  its  adaptation,  in  a  groat 

•The  imports  under  the  tariff  of  1SI6.  have  been  un4ervalued  at  least  JO 
pel  cent.,  and  amounted  in  isr>0  to  about  $,''(. ')n(),000. 

1  Sec  on  this  subject,  ante  pages  108  and  'jni  j  also  Hunt's  Magazine  lor 
October,  1851,  pages  461  and  484;  do.  for  November,  1801,  pa^cs  OK)  to 
Sis]. 
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variety  of  circumstaDCCs,  to  aid  tlic  industry,  and  Fupply  the 
wants  of  man,  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life.  Without  it,  or 
even  without  it  in  great  quantities,  to  what  difficulties  should  we 
be  exposed  ? 

Prior  to  1812,  the  excise  duty  on  leather  tanned  in  Groat 
Britain  was  l|d  sterling  per  lb.,  when  it  was  raised  to  3d  per  lb.  ; 
no  duties  have  been  levied  since  1832.  The  average  quantity  of 
leather  made  in  England  and  Wales  annually  from  1M24  to  1830 
was  about  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  Scotland  about  6,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  leather  made  annually  about  the  year  1 830 
was  estimated  by  McCulloch  at  J&l,000,000,  and  the  entire 
annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  at  iSl 2,500,000. 
The  quantity  of  leather  made  annually  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
year  1840  has  been  estimated  at  65,000,000  lbs. — and  the  entire 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  at  £13,500,000  sterling. 

The  value  of  the  leather  wrought  and  unwrought,  saddlery  and 
harness  exported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1830  to 
£335,451,  in  1840  to  417,074,  and  in  1844  to  £465,042. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  the  United  States 
in  1840,  according  to  the  census,  amouutod  to  $33,134,403.  The 
value  of  the  hides,  of  leather  and  manufacturers  of  leather  imported 
into  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows  in 

Raw  Hides,  .  .  $.2,7r)6,214  $4.J6-2,069 

Leather  ai)d  manufactures  of  leather,  542,498  1,340,492 

Exports  of  do  do  233,917  330,000 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  France  in  1839 
was  estimated  by  lierghaus  at  U^3,000,00()  francs,  or  about 
$3(),(»44,()U0.  f hi.s  was  Icj^s  than  that  of  the  I'nited  States. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  exported  from  France, 
and  the  value  of  raw  hides  imported  into  that  country  stated  in 
millions  of  francs  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1836. 
Exports  of  manufactures  of  leather,  28 
Imports  of  hides,  19,6 

Pridr  to  the  .sixteenth  century,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
clothing  (including  breeches,  frocks,  gowns  or  loose  coats)  of  the 
common  classes  of  people  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  wero 
made  of  leather.  Leather,  in  those  days,  had  a  much  greater 
n'lative  importance  than  it  has  at  present.  This  change  has  been 
effected  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  6|>inning,  wear- 
hig,  eoJuriug  and  dressing  cloths ;  and  hy  the  introduction  of 
macbiaery  and  the  cotton  manufiLcUix^)  d»xv(i%  tho  list  hundred 
yoMn. 


\  to  1S40. 

1841. 

25,0 

29..'» 

18,9 

27,1 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE   PRINCIPAL    PRODUCTS  OP    AGRICULTURE. 

Sec.  1 .     On  the  Cereal  Chains^  or  Bread  Corns. 

The  fieeds  of  certain  plants  have  been  used  by  man  from  time 
immemorial  for  making  bread.  The  principal  bread  corns  nre 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  rice 
and  millet.  These  grains  grow  spontaneously  in  8oiiic  climates 
and  countries,  and  the  most  of  them  are  native  plants  of  many 
countries  ;  but  all  the  grains,  vegetables,  plants,  fruits,  grasst^s, 
which  man  has  cultivated  with  labor  and  attention  for  a;re.s,  and 
transferred  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  have  gradu- 
ally improved  in  quality,  and  become  more  productive. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  have  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from 
time  immemorial,  and  constituted  the  principal  bread  corn  of  that 
country,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures.  See  Exodus,  ix.  ?>\. 
Wheat  and  barley  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  bread  jstutFs 
of  the  Israelites.    See  Genesis,  xxz.  14.  Deut.  viii.  8. 

Sec.  2.      The  production  and  consumption  of  Wheat. 

Wheat  ia  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  any  species  of  grain  ;  but 
mfortunately  it  is  the  most  tender,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
weather,  wind,  soil,  climate,  heat,  dampness,  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  frosts,  of  any  of  the  grains  ;  and  requires  greater  caro 
and  attention  in  preparing  and  cleaning  the  ground,  securinir  it 
against  water,  and  getting  gooii  seed,  free  from  foul  stuff,  tlian 
any  other  crop  which  the  farmer  cultivates.  Though  it  grows 
over  a  large  part  of  the  globe  from  the  30th  to  above  tho  ()Uth 
degree  of  uititudo  ;  from  Italy  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraih^m 
Sea,  to,  and  including  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Xorw.iy, 
jet  it  requires  a  fine,  rich,  loamy  limestone,  or  gravel  and  clay 
soil ;  neitoer  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  a  favorable  season  to 
bring  forward  as  well  as  to  ripen  and  harvest  the  crop.  WVww 
sown  on  very  rich  interval  or  bottom  lands,  tV\e  EtTa.N«  oU<i\i  ^\o\s^ 
4D  TMok  tuaa  hurge  that  it  ia  tender,  falls  do^n>  mi^  VX^''^  n^W*^ 
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blasts ;  i^lion  sown  on  lij^ht  and  poor  sandy  soils,  it  will  <)ft<»n 
Bcarccly  produco  as  much  as  the  seed  ;  when  sown  on  wet  (rround, 
and  the  water  stands  on  it  during  the  winter,  it  seems  to  turn  to 
chess  or  cheat  ;  wlien  sown  on  stiff  clay  soil,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  is  unfavorahle,  and  the  top  of  the  pround  thaws  during 
the  day,  and  freezes  at  night  for  many  days  in  succession,  tlio 
ground  often  heaves,  breaks  the  roots,  and  kills  the  wheat ;  and 
when  the  wheat  gets  large  in  the  fall,  it  is  sometimes  smothered 
and  killed  by  deep  snows.  When  the  soil,  cliuiate,  season,  aud 
mode  of  cultivation  are  all  favorable,  it  ^^elds  an  abundant  and 
rich  harvest,  and  is  in  some  countries,  the  most  profitable  crop  a 
farmer  can  raise,  but  in  most  soils,  it  is  the  most  unproductive 
and  hazardous. 

Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  his  Middle  Ages.  "  The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very  imper- 
fect. Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  that  unless 
an  acre  of  land  produced  more  than  six  bushels  of  corn,  the  farmer 
would  be  a  loser,  aud  the  land  yield  no  rent.  And  Sir  John 
Collum,  from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or 
ten  bu.'^hels  were  a  full  average  crop,  on  an'  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  exce>s  of  tillage  aecompauied,  and  partly,  1  8Uppo>e, 
proiiured  this  imperfect  cultivation y  Tlle^e  remarks  reftT  to 
England,  but  would  apply  to  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time;  the  crops  of  wheat  per  acre,  even  in  wheat-growing  di.>tricis, 
do  not  average  over  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  ;*  and  taking  the 
whole  United  States,  will  not  average  over  tin  or  ebven  bushels 
per  acre  ;  whih?  the  average  crop  for  the  whole  of  England  was 
estimated  by  MeUulloch  some  years  since,  at  twent^'-six  bushels 
per  acre,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  authors  as  high  as 
twenty-eight  to  thitty  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  crop  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  over  100,000,000  of  bushels:  it 
is  estimated  in  lirande's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art,  at 
120,000,(MJ()  bu.-hels.  The  wheat  ciop  of  the  United  States,  in 
1831),  amounted  to  but  S4,S23,272  bushels  ;  and  the  great  crop 
of  1840,  did  not  exceed  110,000,000  bushels. 

As  wheat  is  much  superior  for  bread  to  any  other  grain,  and 
the  (|uautity  which  ean  be  raised  more  limited  than  that  of  the 
coars*;r  grains,  the  surplus  wheat  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country, 
is  never  very  great  in  the  United  States.  There  is  scarcely  any 
wheat  cultivated  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Couneetieut,  Louisiana,  Missif^ippi,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  and  in 
many  lar;!e  districts  (»f  country  in  most  of  the  other  States;  and 
the   fcupply   for   the  whole   j)opul:ition  of  the    Union,  is  less  in 

•  The  wheat  crop  of  New  York  of  1844  averaged  only  about  13  boihels 
per  acre  J  aif  nppean  by  the  census  of  18-15. 
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proportion  to  the  inluilMtants  th.m  tli'»  cjunntity  raiscid  in  Great 
Britain  is  for  the  iiilia)>itant.s  of  that  island. 

Durin<;  the  rcism  of  Henry  VIII.,  Kn^land  produced  very  littlo 
wheat  ;*  tlie  wealthy  only  lived  on  wheat  bread ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  lived  on  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  and  at  the  revolution  of 
1GS8,  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated 
at  but  1,750,000  (juarters,  or  fourteen  n»illion  bushels,  over  and 
above  the  seeds  ;  or  about  one-sixth  part  as  much  as  it  was  iu  18  10. 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1765,  the  annual  wheat  crop  was 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty-five  million  bushels.  Up  to  the 
year  1828,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  increased  faster 
than  the  population,  and  was  greater  tlien,  in  proportion,  to  the 
population,  than  it  was  one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  centuries  since. 

Mr.  Jacob  i-ays,  ^^In  ancient  times  in  England,  wheat  could  not 
be  coDsidercd  as  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  very  little  of  it 
WIS  used  by  the  agricultural  population,  which  then  composed 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  among  the  people  in  tlie 
towns,  it  was  by  no  means  ihc  universal,  or  principal  food.  K yc 
and  }>arley  were  the  chief  articles  of  eoasumption." 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  eat  more  whorit, 
annually,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  ;  and  whatever  want  and  suffering  there  may  be  in 
Great  Britain  among  the  poor,  is  owing  entirely  to  an  unequal 
and  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  not  to  any 
general  want,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  amount  ol' 
the  comforts  of  life. 

Sec.  3.     Production  and  use  of  Rye. 

Rye  grows  and  flourishes  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  nn 
all  soils  where  wheat  will  grow  ;  but  being  coarser,  and  less 
palatable  for  bread,  it  is  much  less  esteemed,  though  it  contains 
▼erv  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nourishment.  It  has  betMi  culti- 
vatvd  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  ot  th(> 
Ii*land  of  Crete.  The  berry  is  much  hss  plump  tlian  wheat,  and 
on  that  account  wheat,  on  first  rate  soils,  and  good  seasons,  will 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  bu>Iiels  ;  but  it  is  very  littl»> 
afli'ctcd  with  the  many  casualties,  which  often  occur  to  ruin 
wheat ;  and  will  grow  and  fill  well,  on  any  .«?oil  and  any  land,  \\y:\\ 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or  dry,  wliieh  is  fit  for  cither  win  at, 
barley,  oats,  corn,  or  most  other  grain.  It  Is  one  of  the  Ka^t 
hazardous  crops  which  can  be  cultivated,  and  together  with  Indian 
corn,  is  the  piineipal  grain  use<l  fur  bread,  by  nearly  half  of  tho 
agricultural  population  of  the  Unit'-d  States  of  America.  The 
qoaotity   of    ryo   rawed    iu   the    United   States   in    I83i),  wa.s 

•  See  the  Com.  Diet,  title  bredd. 
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18,645,567  bushels.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Patent  Office,  estimated  the  crop  of  1842  at 
22,762,952  boshels,  and  that  of  1844  at  26,450,000  btishoU.  Much 
of  it  has  been  heretofore  distilled  into  whiskey.  It  constitutes 
the  principal  bread  corn  of  Germany  and  Russia.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rye  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  which  the  market  may  demand. 

Sec.  4.     Production  and  use  of  Oats. 

Oats  grow  in  any  climate  and  country  where  wheat  and  rye  do. 
They  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  now  exten- 
sively used  for  bread  in  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  in  England,  and  various  countries  on  the  continent.  The 
quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  123,071,341 
bushels.  They  arc  almost  all  used  for  horsefeed,  and  none,  or 
scarcely  any  is  made  into  bread.  They  make  bread  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  either  rye,  or  Indian  com,  and  are  not  esteemed 
of  Very  great  value  in  the  United  States,  as  their  place  can  be 
supplied  by  other  grains,  which  are  more  nutritious.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  much  used  among  the  Romans, 
as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  works  of  Roman 
authors.  They  are  much  more  easily  cultivated  than  wheat,  in 
m  low  state  of  a<]:riculture. 

Sec.  5.     ProducHan  and  use  of  Barley, 

Barley  has  been  cultivated  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  from  time  immemorial ;  its  native  country  is  unknown, 
some  ascribing  ft  to  Tartary,  others  to  Siberia,  and  a  few  to 
Scotland  ;  and  like  many  other  plants  and  grains,  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  is  a  native  of  many  countries.  It  grows  and  flourishes  in 
the  same  climates  as  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  including  all  tem}>erate 
and  cold  climates  and  countries.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  said 
to  produce  two  crops  a  year.  It  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
Palestine,  and  used  for  bread,  as  appears  by  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  used  for  bread  at  this  day  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  some  in  Great  Britain ;  though  its 
principal  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  only  use  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  malt,  and  make  into  beer. 
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Statement  in  millions  of  bushels  of  the  quantity  of  malt  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom,* 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

In  1801,  18  millions,  6  millious,  1    million, 

1821,  26       "  1.3     "  2         " 

1831,  83       "  4.1     "  2.1     " 

1841,  31       "  4.       "  1.1       " 

The  average  consamption  to  each  individual  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  present  century,  has  been  about  two  bushels. 
A  century  since,  it  was  over  four  bushels  to  each  person. 

The  quantity  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  small, 
and  considering  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  country  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  quantity,  according  to  Mr. 
Elbworth's  estimates,  is  declining.  It  amounted  in  1839,  to 
4,161,504,  and  in  1844,  to  but  3,627,000  bushels;  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  is  raised  in  the  single  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  temperance  reformation  has  taken  deep  root,  which  has 
occasioned  a  decline  in  its  cultivation. 

Sec.  6.     Production  and  use  of  Buckwheat  and  Millet. 

Buckwheat  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  plant  of  Asia,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  since.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  Great  I^ritain  since  the  latter  part  of  tho 
sixteenth  century,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  con.^id- 
erably  used  for  bread  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  some 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  much  used  in  Great  Britaiu. 
The  quantity  raised  in  tho  United  States  in  1839,  was  7,291,743 
buhheis  ;  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  9,483,400,  and  in  1844,  at 
9,071,000  bushels. 

MiUet  is  a  coarse  grain,  used  mostly  for  poultry,  but  little 
cultivated,  and  of  but  little  value  comparatively  to  the  humau 
fiunily. 

Sec.  7.     Production  and  use  of  Rice, 

Rice  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  furnished 
much  of  the  bread  stu£f  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  tho 
greater  part  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It 
requires  wet,  flat  and  marshy  lands,  and  does  the  best  on  lands 
covered  with  water  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
marshes  or  artificial  irrigation.  It  grows  only  in  hot  and  warm 
climates,  and  requires  such  peculiarities  as  to  soil  and  irrigation, 
that  its  culture  can  never  be  very  extensive  ;  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  states  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana.     The  total  amount  cultivated  in 

<  Five  butheU  of  barley  will  make  about  six  butbeVa  ol  m^X- 
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the  Vnitod  States  in  1S39,  was  only  80,841,422  pound-',  equnl  tn 
nearly  l,3r)0,(K)0  bu>hcls  of  wheat  for  food.  The  (juantity  raised 
in  1842,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  94,007,000  pounds; 
and  in  1844,  at  111,759,000  pounds.  As  the  quantity  of  land 
adapted  to  it,  and  on  whieh  it  can  be  cultivated  advantageously,  is 
quite  limited,  the  increased  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  supply, 
and  keeps  it  up  to  a  fair  price  ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  article 
cultivated  in  warm  climates,  by  the  labor  of  African  slaves,  which 
has  not  fallen  rapidly  in  price,  during  the  last  half  century. 

Sec.  8.     Production  and  nse  of  Maize j  w  Indian  Corn. 

The  discovery  of  America  led  to  the  introduction  to  the  civi- 
lised world,  of  the  knowledge,  use  and  cultivation  of  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  which  are  native  plants  of  the  western 
continent,  and  have  done  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Indian  com  is  a  native  plant  of  a  warm 
climate,  but  by  planting  it  farther  north,  and  replanting  the  seed 
thus  grown  fmm  year  to  year,  the  climate  has  had  an  effect  to 
lessen  the  blade  and  stalk,  as  well  as  the  ear  and  kernel,  and  so 
far  changed  its  character,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate  ;  so  that 
corn  which  has  been  planted  in  Canada  for  a  series  of  years,  being 
small,  grows  quick  and  generally  ripens  as  far  north  as  the  46th 
or  47th  degree  of  latitude.  It  grows,  and  can  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  from  the  equator  to  about  the  46th  degree  of  latitude, 
though  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  cannot  be  culti- 
vated much  below  the  30th  degree,  except  on  lands  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean.  MeCulloch  remarks  that, "  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Continent  of  Europe,  about  the  beginning,  and 
into  England  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  culture  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  being  now 
extensively  grown  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  the  widest  geographical  range 
of  all  the  cercalia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  equator,  and  as  far 
as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of  south  latitude.  It 
has  been  raised  in  England  in  nursery  gardens  near  the  metrop- 
olis, for  more  than  a  century." 

It  will  also  grow  on  any  soil,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or 
dry,  clay,  loam,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  on  which 
any  grain  whatever  will  grow ;  except  that  it  will  not  grow  like 
rice,  on  lands  covered  with  water  a  great  portion  of  the  time. 
It  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  arable  lands,  of  more 
than  three  quarters,  if  not  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  inhabited 
part  of  the  globe,  thou>:h  it  grows  the  most  luxuriantly,  and 
yields  the  most,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  rich  loamy  or  alluvial  soil, 
neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  in  a  country  where  showers 
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are  frequent  durini;  the  summer.  Below  the  40th  dci^roe  of 
latitude,  it  yields  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  wheat,  rye 
or  barley,  on  tlie  same  land ;  and  from  the  40th  to  the  'J4th 
degree  of  latitude,  it  generally  yields  much  more,  and  often  twice 
as  much  as  either  of  those  grains,  and  frequently  yields  abundant^ 
ly  even  above  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  about  as 
nutritious  as  rye  or  barley,  nearly  as  much  so  as  wheat,  and  ab'>ut 
twice  as  much  so  as  oats.  It  now  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  bread  com  of  a  largo  proportion  of  the  human  family ;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced  and  long  cultivated,  it  has 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  barley  and  oats  as  broad  corn, 
and  rendered  them  useless  to  man ;  except  that  the  lattcT  is 
useful  as  food  for  animals,  and  the  former  is  distilled  and  used  as 
a  powerful  agent  to  intoxicate  and  brutalize  mankind. 

As  Indian  com  flourishes  in  warm  climates,  on  high  and  dry 
land,  where  rice  will  not  grow,  it  will  enable  Hindostan,  and  ail 
the  countries  of  southern  Asia,  including  Turkey,  and  the  isles 
of  the  ocean,  to  maintain  at  sonic  future  period  a  population  twice 
as  numerous  as  they  could  without  it ;  and  i^i  it  is  a  very  certain 
and  safe  crop,  it  will  relieve  those  countries  from  the  severe 
famines  with  which  they  have  often  been  afflicted,  and  thus 
contribute  immensely  to  the  comforts,  and  welfare  of  the  human 
family.  The  quantity  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  ira- 
nionj?ely  great,  more  than  all  other  grains  added  together. 
Nearly  every  reeion  of  the  United  States  can,  and  almost  <;vi'ry 
county  not  containing  a  city  actually  does,  raise  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  western  and  south-western  statos 
produce  to  large  a  surplus  of  corn  annually,  beyond  the  want-  ut' 
the  country,  that  in  all  the  interior  districts  of  those  .states, 
remote  from  large  towns  and  navigable  waters,  it  is  a  drui;  in  the 
market,  will  often  scarcely  sell  for  money  at  any  price,  and  niueh 
of  it  is  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  and  otherwise  wasted.  It 
formerly  sold  in  remote  districts,  where  the  quantity  Aised  is 

froat  and  the  population  sparse,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
ushel,  and  frequently  would  not  sell  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ties, at  even  eight  cents  in  money. 

Sec.  9.  Produdioii  and  use  of  Potatoes. 

The  potatoe,  next  to  Indian  corn,  is  the  most  important  plant 
for  food,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Continent.  It  was 
introduced  into  western  Europe  during  the  ItUh  century,  and 
into  Ireland  in  J 010;  but  was  cultivated  in  England  in  gardens 
only,  an«J  in  small  quantities,  as  a  great  luxury,  until  the  year 
ltja4,  when  it  was  raised  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  of 
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the  county  of  LancMhiro.     In  Scotland,  potatoes  were  raised  in 
gardens  only,  until  the  year  1728. 

It  was  estimated  by  McCalloch,  some  years  since,  that  about 
5,000,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  subsisted  mostly  on 
potatoes;  that  1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  En^i^land  and  Wales, 
were  annually  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  130,000  acres  in  Scotland  to  potatoes  only.  The 
c^op  of  potatoes  in  France,  in  1818  was  29,231,807  hectolitres, 
about  82,500,000  bushels,  and  it  amounted  in  1835  to  about 
204,000,000  bushels.  If  we  suppose  r)00,000  acres  of  laud  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  130,000  in  Scotland,  to  hi^  appro- 
priated to  potatoes,  and  to  produce  on  an  average  two  hundred 
Dushels  per  acre,  the  whole  potatoc  crop  of  Groat  Britain  would 
amount  to  no  loss  than  126,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  potatoe 
crop  oftha  United  States  in  1 839  amounted  to  108,298,000  bu!»hels. 
Some  authors  estimate  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  contains  as  much 
nourishment  for  man  as  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  others  estimate 
threo  bushels  of  potatoes  as  equal  to  ons  of  wheat.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  that  four  bushels  of  potatoes  arc  equal  to 
one  of  wheat,  and  that  three  and  a  half  are  equal  to  one  of  rye 
or  Indian  corn.  In  the  *rroater  part  of  the  tVi^o  stato.«,  from 
eight  to  t^n  times  as  many  bu?hi'l.s  of  potatoes  as  wheat  can  bi» 
raised  on  the  same  ground,  as  potatoes  usually  }iM  from  10l>  to 
150  bu^hel.s  ptT  acre,  and  somotinirs  more.  They  will  yield  four 
or  five  limes  jrs  much  as  corn.  Thoso  facts  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  potatoe  to  the  human  family.  The  principal 
draw}':u*i:  to  the  utility  and  value  of  potatoe.^,  and  in  fact  to  all 
vepotable^,  is  their  perishable  nature,  and  their  beinir  so  bulky 
and  hi-avv  in  proportion  to  their  value,  that  they  will  not  bear 
tran.'jpoi  tation  to  any  great  distance.  In  the  neijijhborhood  of  a 
coniiiuTcial  or  manufacturing  city,  which  furnishes  a  market  for 
largo  miantitie.s,  an  aero  of  good  land  planted  to  potatoes^  will 
yii'ld  t*o  or  three  times  as  much  value  as  the  same  land  sown  to 
whoat ;  but  like  all  other  vegetables,  coarse  grains,  poultry,  &c., 
thoy  will  bear  transportation  by  land  but  few  miles. 

'J  he  disease  of  the  potatoe,  that  causes  it  to  rot,  commenced  io 
J^•l^i,  and  has  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  it ;  but  the  probability 
i.s,  that  that  scourge  will  not  be  permanent. 

i^i.«     l'».      Prf^iluction  of  grain  in  the    f'nifcd    Stn(fs^  Great 

Drifnin^  Irclund  and  France. 

Suiinnary  stateuicnt  in  millions  of  bushels  of  the  products  of 
the  undermentioned  crops  in  the  United  States  in  18.J9  according 
t4>  tho  census— in  (ireat  Jiritain  annually  from    iHlo  to    1840, 
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according  to  the  estimates  of  McCuIloch, — and  in   Ireland  in 
1847,  according  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1849. 

Free  States.  Slave  States;  Great  Biitam.  Ireland 
Wheat,                     54|                 30.                  104  231 

Rye,  14j  4J>  . 

Barley,  4  J  J  ^^i  11 

Backwheat,  7  ( 

Oata,  dO  43  150  92. 

Pease  and  beans,  6 

Other  small  grain,  2 


ToUl  grain,  285  330  296  130 

PoUtoe8&tam*p8,93  20  336  234 

Summary  statement  in  millions  of  hectolitres  of  the  quantity  of 

GRAIN  RAISED  IN  FraNCE    ANNUALLY,  ON    AN  AVERAGE,  FROM 

1801  TO  1812,  both  inclusive,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Chaptal;  also  the  quantities  in  1818,  1835,  and  1841,  ac- 
cording TO  official  returns  or  estimates,  a  hectolitre  con- 
tains about  2.84  Winchester  bushels  : 


Aver,  aon'lly. 

1801  to  181!?. 

1818. 

1835. 

1841. 

Wheat, 

51,5 

52,6 

71,6 

69,5 

Rye, 

30,2 

24,7 

32,9 

27,8 

Maiie, 

6,3 

6,1 

6,9 

7,6 

Barley, 

12,5 

13,1 

18 

16,6 

Backwheat, 

8,4 

3,3 

5 

8,4 

Oats, 

32 

29,7 

49,4 

48,8 

Miied  and   > 
other  grain, ) 

12 

13,6 

19,6 

11,9 

153 

143,5 

204 

190,6 

Equal  in  bush. 

to     434,5 

407,5 

579,8 

542,2 

Potatoes,  bosh. 

56,2 

83,0 

204,4 

222,7 

The  204,165,194  hectolitres  of  grain  raised  in  France  in  1835 
were  equal  to  about  580,000,000  bushels  ;  of  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  107,277,801  hectolitres  were  consumed  by  man  ; 
42,185,005  by  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  29,734,371  required  for  seed ; 
and  2^33,575  distilled  and  brewed;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
24,053,205  not  needed  for  use,  a  part  of  which  was  exported. 
The  populatbn  of  France  waa  33,540,000,  the  quantity  consumed 
by  man  was  about  nine  bushels  for  each  person  ;  and  by  aniiuak, 
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for  horse  feed,  and  to  fatten  hogs,  cattle,  &c.  for  food,  was  equal 
to  ahont  three  and  a  half  bushels  for  each  person,  beside  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 

These  and  other  well  established  facts  show,  that  the  United 
States  produce  less  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than 
either  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  of  France,  and  particularly  of  wheat  and  rye,  have  been 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity  uian  the  population,  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed 
to  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  to  public  improye- 
ments. 

Sbc.  11.     Production  of  grain  in  Russia^  the  empire  of  AustriOj 
Spainy  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 

Account  from  the  official  returns  or  estimates  of  the  produce  of 
min  in  Russia  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland, 
during  the  undermentioned  years.* 


Antumn  sown 

Spring  town 

Total  in 

Total  in 

Wheat  &  Rye, 

Barley,  Oati,  &e 

milliona  of 

buthela. 

Cbetwerts, 

ChetwertB 

Chetwertf, 

1835,       92k  mill's. 

12H  mill's 

214  mill's, 

1^98  mill'i 

1836,     lOU     " 

136*      " 

238     " 

1,336     " 

ia37,       73       " 

123       " 

196     " 

1,098     '> 

1839,       52       " 

83       " 

135     " 

750     »» 

1840        54*      " 

1284     " 

183     " 

1,025     w 

•n'ly,    r^ 

118       „ 

193     " 

1,081     »» 

• 

Average  annual  production  of  gram  in  the  Austrian  Empiro, 
including  Hungary,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  from  1835  to  1838.t 

Wheat,  in  English  imperial  bushels,  49,830,000 

Mai«e  and  Rye,                          "  166,840,000 

Barley,                                        "  69,696,000 

Oats,                                            "  132,446,000 

Total,  "  418,812,000 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-five  millions — and  the 
production  of  grain  equal  to  about  twelve  bushels  to  each  person, 
and  yet  there  was  a  surplus  to  export. 

•  See  McGregoHf  Com.  Statistics  vol.  ii.  p.  738. 

t  This  is  taken  irom  a  table  made  by  McGregor  from  fiicts  and  oflicial  m* 
turns  and  cstimatea  collected  by  him. — See  McGregor's  Com.  Stat  I.  p.  10 
and  14. 
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Qnantitj  of  grain  produced  in  Spain  in  1803,  acoordii^  to  the 
official  retiirns,  as  stated  by  McGregor.* 

Wheat,  46,9 1 5,000  boslieb 

Barley,  22,883,000       " 

Rye,  15,471,000       " 
Oats,  Maiie,  Rice,  &o.,  9,946,000       << 

Total,  95,215,000        " 

This  was  less  than  ten  bushels  to  each  person,  the  population 

being  then  about  ten  millions. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Yon  Ma]chus,  published  in  Prussia 

in    1826,  the  average  annual  production  of  grain  of  all  kinds  at 

that  time  in  the  undermentioned  countries,  was  as  follows,  stated 

in  English  bushels ; 

Bushels. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  34  millions. 

Prussia,  230       " 

Russia,  875       " 

Austrian  Empire,  580       '^ 

Holland  and  Belgium,  78       '< 

Italian  States,  184       ^^ 

Spain,  108       " 

Portugal,  34       " 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  official  estimates,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  approximations  to  accuracy. 

Sec.  12.  Trade  in  grain  and  flour ^  at  different  periods. 

There  was  comparatively  little  international  commerce  in  grain 
and  flour,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
excess  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  from  England,  over  the 
imports  in  four  years,  from  1697  to  1700  inclusive,  was  only 
69,433  quarters,  or  555,464  bushels.  A  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  first  half, 
and  central  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  until  the  year  1767, 
when  her  imports  first  exceeded  her  exports.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  from  1700  to  1725,  amounted  to  3,057,515 
imperial  quarters,  or  24,460,120  bushels  in  25  years;  from  1755 
to  1765  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
19.570,824  bushels  in  the  11  years ;  from  1766  to  1780,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  equal  to  6,773,264  bushels  in 
tiie  15  years;  from  1781  to  1800,  it  was  equal  to  5,512,487 quar- 
tern, or  44,099,896  bushels. 

The  excess  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into   Great 
Britain  over  and  above  the  exports,  from   1801   to   1820  both 
kivo,  was  11,962,296  quarters — equal  to  4,784,912  Y^ndokftW 

•  Sea  McGregor^!  StiUiMtica,  ii.  p.  1013. 
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uiDiulIy  ;  and  from  1831  to  1840,  the  exccra  of  importa  Rmonnt^ 
to  24^56,897  quarts — equal  to  9,707,758  bnshcls  anntiallj, 
during;  tha  twenty  years.  A  Tery  large  proportion  of  tliow 
imports  were  from  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
I.  Avorafre  qoantities  of  all  sortsof  grain,  and  tlie  »rcrage  oQaii- 
titles  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peaa  and  Ikibqs  respectively, 
uinually  imported  into  Great  Britain  frou  each  country  during 
twenty-five  years,  from  1801  to  1825  incliuive,  stAtcd  in  Win- 
iihester  quarters,  of  eight  bushels  each  ; 


MpSU,  1,0911       »JWO 
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«.«HI  T»  in.tdl 

tA*V  w  i«.Mr 

r6,st»\  t!im  IT1.1M 

i.ws  >, 


KMt 

■wvra 


4,BM   MSi, 
M7J<aC»^M4    II 

11.  Quantitien  of  wheat  and  flonr,  given  in  quarters  of  wheat, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  each  country  except  Irelandt  in 
the  years  1847,  1848  and  1849 — and  the  avcra<;c  qunntity  aniiu- 
tUj  imported,  dnriog  a  period  of  22  years,  ending  with  184!). 


Bnaaia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Denmark, 

Prawla, 

Germany, 

Holland, 

Beb^ium, 


Turkey,  Syria,  and  Efcypi, 
Briliah  North  America, 
United  Stales, 
Other  countries,  . 


1S4T. 

1841 

!*.». 

m'TS.." 

Qanrttri. 

Qil«t.m 

QMrten. 

Qi^fun. 

850,887 

523,138 

599„'i56 

209,237 

8,643 

5,3J6 

6.. 9-1 

2,566 

73,56! 

191,787 

;j3,ais 

91,797 

492,92! 

528,  Lie 

61fi,69C 

435,791 

164,S39 

532,.S9I 

■198,98-) 

232,034 

11,800 
27,469 

163,978 
178,39N 

308,483 
366  099 

1    88,704 

179,250 

320,010 

742,oa; 

124,103 

24,70(1 

49f 

29,408 

64,65(1 

83  nr. 

2ftl,.53( 

108,137 

46,251 

8,576 

9,0-lS 

12,219 

6l,t3i 

3.733 

28«,77S 

40.34C 

295,54? 

38,190 

398.793 

186,25J 

142,29i 

.128.343 

1,884,  Hi 

296,102 

617,131 

242,094 

30,143 

19,339 

44,538 

«4,2ia 

1,464,767 

3,082,231 

4,835,280 

1,771,067 

were  bom  U 

f  There  wen  exported  from  Ireland  to  6nat  Biitain  in  184ft— 910,480 
4iMrfer^*q(iaJto3,l))3,BlSb<Mka)ief'wW»-\jnc;)MVMitm«4'aati,«Bl 
SOJ  811  cattle,  tmidi!  nIvM,  alntp  ud  ptf^ 
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In  a(i«iitinn  to  the  whft.it  and  wheat  flonr  imported  into  (Iroat 
Britain,  and  what  came  from  Ireland,  there  was  imported  in 
184y,  l,38'J,8r>S  quarters  of  barley  and  barley  meal— -1,3 07,1  mU 
quarters  of  oats,  and  oatmeal — 246,843  of  rye  and  rye  meal — 
2,277,224  of  Indian  com,  and  meal — 236,625  of  pease  and  pea 
meal — and  458,651  quarters  of  b^ans. 

Sec.   13.      General  reflections  on   the  af[ricultural  prodvc':^  (f 

EnropCy  and  their  increase. 

Thoujrb  all  the  countric^s  in  the  nortlicrn  and  central  portions 
of  Europe  liave  increased  in  population,  and  many  of  thv^iii  V(  rv 
greatly,  durincr  the  last  century  and  a  half,  yet  their  a;;ricultui  al 
pro<lucts  have  increased  more  than  the  population.  The  people 
are  at  this  time  (1851)  better  supplied  with  vegetable  food  and 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  except  animal  food  and  fuel,  tli.m 
they  were  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  since,  or  at  any  former  period. 
This  scms  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider  the  age  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  their  increase  in  population. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  Europe  uid 
not  much,  if  any,  exceed  an  hundred  millions,  at  the  time  of  tlw 
discovery  of  Auu^rica,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  lu 
the  year  1700,1  suppose  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fivt'  millions — in  ISOO,  it  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  aiwl 
oiirhtv  millions — in  1840,  to  about  two  hundred  and  foirv 
millions — an<l  in  1850  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  fitty-iiv> 
millions.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  sustained  lui  I 
caused,  by  an  increase  of  agricultural  products,  and  of  t'l^ 
comforts  of  life,  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  seience,  and  of  i;:^- 
cbanical  and  mining  industry. 

>carly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  ordinarily  for  iii:;ny 
years  past,  produced  a  surplus  of  grain  to  export.     This  is  .sluv.vn 


suffering,  and  sickness  among  the  people,  and  swept  ofi"  thou>an^i.s 
and  hometimes  njillions,  by  means  of  the  debilitv  and  di^ii-  - 
c«insei|uent  upon  a  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  other  necc>^:i:.  s 
t«»  make  th(?m  comfortable.  Such  scenes  of  suiFering,  sickness,  :•  o  I 
mortality  as  existed  in  Ireland  in  1{?47,  were  common  in  every 
cmntry  of  Europe,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  an  i 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  common  during  earlier  peii'ni> 
of  the  world.  Agriculture  was  then  in  a  very  low  condition,  tii« 
anitmnt  of  grain  cultivated  comparatively  small,  and  crops  very 
precarious  and  generally  light.  This  was  owing  to  a  varioiy  uf 
causes,  mmoDg  which  may  1^  notioed,  the  low  state  of  physical 
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Bciencn  and  of  the  mechanic  arte,  the  total  ignorance  of  a;rrirul- 
tural  chonnVtry  and  science — a  want  of  proper  tools  and  instru- 
ments to  ploujrh  and  subdue  the  earth  properly — and  a  want  of 
extensive  markets,  and  of  facilities  to  transport  their  products  to 
maiketjjyhich  operate  as  stimulants  to  industry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  population  to  increase  very  much,  in  such  a  condition  of 
things,  and  the  fact  of  a  great  increase  of  population  durio;;  the 
last  sfivonty-five  years  (since  the  year  1775)  is  of  itself,  evidence^ 
that  f'lod  and  other  comforts  of  life  are  more  abundant  among  all 
class'\s  of  pr^ople,  and  scarcities  less  frequent,  than  they  were  two, 
three,  or  five  centuries  since. 

The  increase  of  physical  and  mechanical  science,  of  productive 
industry,  ai^]  icultural  products,  and  population,  all  go  band  io 
band,  and  neither  can  advance  Very  much  without  the  others ; 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products  and  of  population  being 
natural  consequents  of  the  others,  operating  as  causes.  Agricul- 
tural chemistry,  has  grown  up  during  the  present  century. 
Plants,  soils  and  manures  have  been  analyzed,  their  constituent 
elements  ascertained,  the  deficiencies  of  any  soil  to  produce  a 
particular  crop,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  by 
maiiurcs  of  various  kinds,  lime  and  gypsum,  bone  dust  and  guano, 
has  b«(n  learned,  the  utility  of  a  jotation  of  crops,  and  the  use 
of  the  grasses,  clover  and  other  green  crops,  have  been  suggested 
and  tested  by  experiments,  ^lany  of  these  things  have  been 
suggested  ex  priori,  by  physical  science  and  agiicultural  chemistry, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  tested,  and  their  real  utility  ascer- 
tained, by  the  observation  and  experience  of  great  numbers  of 
persons,  in  different  countries,  and  the  results  published  to  the 
world 

The  (jualit}*  and  productiveness  of  grains,  grasses,  plants,  fruits 
and  animals,  have  been  improved  by  cultivation  ;  and  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  country,  and  one  climate  to  another,  sowing 
and  planting  only  the  best  grains  and  seeds,  and  breeding  from 
the  b(  st  animals,  all  these  things  have  been  improved  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  productiveness,  in  all  the  well  cultivated  countries 
of  tLf  «arlh.  Great  advantages  have  been  derived  also  from  iron 
plounl:^,  and  other  instiuments,  to  aid  in  turning  up,  at  a  consider- 
ubb^  d'pth,  subduing  and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  sowing  the 
s.t'ds,  gathering,  securing  and  cleaning  .the  crops,  and  fitting 
thrui  tor  use. 

Nt  ally  all  these  improvements  have  been  eflfected  during  the 
lu.>t  hundred  years,  since  the  year  J 750,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  great  increa*4e  in  agricultural  products,  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  about  four  times  a»  great  at  presenti  as 
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it  was  foar  centuries  sincp — being  now  about  27  or  28  bushels 
p»r  acre — it  was  then  only  about  seven  bushels.  The  averajje 
annual  crop  of  wheat  in  Engrlnnd  and  Wales  at,  and  immediately 
previous  to,  the  revolution  of  16S8,  was  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
million  bushels ;  as  late  ns  from  1770  to  1776,  it  waa  only  about 
thirty >five  million  bushels;  but  since  1835  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  average  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels. 

The  average  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  Prance  in  1784  were 
but  little  over  nine  bushels  per  acre — they  are  now  about  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  France  in  1784  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  bushels  ;  it  now  amounts 
to  about  two  hundred  million  bushels  per  annum.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  1760  amounted  to  about  460  litres,  or 
12 j  bushels  to  each  inhabitant ;  the  average  production  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  541  litres,  or  16}  bushels  to 
each  person,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population  of  twelve 
and  a  half  millions,  or  over  fifty  percent.  The  population  of 
France  in  1760  was  about  twenty-three  millions — production  of 
grain  at  12j  bushels  each  290,000,000  bushels.  Population  in 
1846  about  35,400,000,  annual  production  of  grain  about 
643,000,000  bushds* 

The  progress  and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  much 
greater  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  than  in  France — they  have 
been  very  great  also  in  all  the  central  and  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  crops  generally  are  more  certain,  as  well  as  more 
abundant,  and  better  secured,  than  they  were  a  century  ."^ince,  and 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  still  advancing.  If  all  Europe  were 
as  well  cultivated  as  Great  Britiiin  and  Belsium  now  are,  there  is 
no  rea.son  to  doubt,  that  it  might  produce  suflicient  food  and  wool  for 
fire  or  six  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Considering  the  advance 
in  the  sciences  and  the  increase  in  the  crops  of  some  countries 
during  th«>  last  hundred  years,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  physi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  mechanical  science,  we  can  scarcely  as>ign 
any  limits  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  may  be  produced.  There 
is  at  this  day,  and  will  be  for  all  future  time,  more  suffering  in 
Dearly  every  country  of  Europe,  for  want  of  sufficient  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, and  comfortable  dwellings,  than  for  want  of  food. 

These  facta  and  considerations  should  make  the  free  trade 
advocates,  htatesmen  and  agriculturists  of  America,  pause  and 
reflect,  what  dependence  they  can  reasonably  put  on  Great  Britain 
as  a  market  for  our  grain  and  provisions  f  Whether  we  are  not 
giving  too  much  attention  to  the  production  of  food,  and  too  little 
to  the  production  of  other  comforts,  and  of  the  instrunienLs  of 

•  See  L^Annuaire  de  L'Economi*  Politique  et  d«  la  Statistiqu«  of  France 
for  I8d0,p.  370to375. 
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industry  ?  Whether  by  striving  and  expecting  to  feed  the  Euro- 
peans and  furnish  them  with  raw  materials,  and  to  be  clothed  by 
them  and  furnished  with  manufactured  products,  they  are  not 
nourishing  a  false  hope,  which  will  produce  disappointment,  debt, 
embarrassment,  the  depression  of  many  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, panic,  revulsion,  and  a  general  depression  of  property  and 
business  ?  Nothing  but  the  mines  of  California  has  prevented  the 
heavy  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  from  producing 
a  severe  shock  and  revulsion,  before  this  time.  The  exports  of 
eoin  during  the  first  six  months,  from  January  to  June  inclusive, 
of  the  present  year  fl^^^)  amounted  to  over  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  Such  an  immense  drain  of  specie  could  not  have  been 
aostained  at  any  former  period  in  our  history,  without  producing 
m  panic,  and  wide  spread  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  14.   The  introduction ,  produciioUy  and  consumption  oj 

Sugar, 

A  century  since,  sugar  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  to  be 
used  only  by  the  wealthy ;  now  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  in 
this  country  as  a  necessary,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  bad  very  little  knowledge  of  sugar ;  the 
Saracens  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cano,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily 
and  Rhodes,  and  also  into  Spain,  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  the 
Spaniards  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  West 
India  islands.  The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is 
called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modern  European  invention,  the  discovery 
of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  fhe  15th  or  beginning  of  the  16tn 
century. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  that  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain 
was  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  that  it  was  used  only  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  when  coffee  and  tea  were  introduced,  that  sugar  came 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  McCulloch ^s  statement  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods: 

In  1700  10,000  tons.  1786  to  1790,  average  81,000  tons. 

"  1710  14,000   "  1801  to  1810,        "      123,265     " 

"  1734  42,000    "  1811  to  1820,        "      118,147     " 

"  1754  53,270   "  1821  to  1830,        "     149,600     " 

1770  to  1775  72,500    " 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have,  on  an  average,  consumed  more  than  twen^ 
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pounds  of  sugar  annually ;  during  the  18th  century,  the  con- 
wuption  by  them  increased,  as  their  productive  industry  and  tlio 
means  of  paying  for  it  increased.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Iri.sh  people,  they  consume  very  little  8u<^ar ; 
McCuIloch  states  that  the  whole  quantity  retained  for  coiii^uuip- 
lion  in  Ireland,  in  1825,  was  about  12,600  tons,  and  in  1835, 
only  about  9,300  tons. 

The  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  t'roiii 
1831  to  1840  inclusive,  averaged  annually  187,298  tons.  This 
prodigious  quantity  was  consumed,  notwithstand^g  it  was  loaded 
down  with  so  heavy  duties,  that  the  nett  revenue  amounted 
annually  on  an  average,  during  the  ten  years,  to  i^},532,214 
•torling,  or  about  $21,700,000. 

Statement  and  calculation  of  Porter,*  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  average 
consumption  of  each  person,  and  the  rate  of  duty. 

Jn  Great  Britain  in,  1801.  1811.  1821. 

Tons  consumed,  •  149,542.     164,616.      123,587. 

Consumption  of  each  person,  30^  lbs.       29 J  lbs.      19jlbs. 

Rate  of  duty  per  Cwt,  20  s.  27  s.  27  s. 

In  Ireland  in,  1800.  1810.  1821. 

Tons  con.«iumcd,  14,903.      21,004.       19,030. 

Consumption  of  each  person.    6J  lbs.         8  lbs.  641bs. 

Statement  taken  from  the  British  Almanac  for  1851   of  the 

Juantity  of  Sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
rt'land  respectively,  in  1849,  and  a  calculation  of  the  average 
amount  to  each  person : 

In  Great  Britain.     In  Ireland. 

Tons  of  sugar  consumed,  276,587.         23;s^90. 

Average  consumption  of  each  person,     29  lbs.       about  8  lbs. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  consumption  of  foreign  and 
oolonial  sugar  in  France  as  follows : 


Consumed  by  each  person 

In  1788, 

at  about  21,300  tons, 

about  2  pounds. 

"    1801, 

(( 

25,200    " 

((     2       " 

**    1812, 

4( 

16,000    ** 

1816  to   1819, 

36,000    " 

nearly  3       " 

1822  to   1824, 

47,250    *' 

u         3j      a 

1626  to   1827, 

62,500    " 

u         4j      a 

in  1830, 

67,250    *' 

a         5        a 

Ho  estimated  the  (quantity  consumed  in  France  in  1832,  inclu- 
ding beet  root  as  well  as  foreign  sugar,  at  88,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, about  88,000   tons,  or    195,000,000   pounds;   bcin 

•  Ste  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  UUe  Su^i. 
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about  six  poaDds  for  each  person,  and  Ie>s  than  one-third  part  as 
much  OS  is  consumed  by  each  inhabitant  of  Oroat  Britain.  The 
foreign  and  colonial  sugar  entered  for  connuuiption  in  France  in 
1841  was  about  84,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  average  quantities  exported  from  the 
principal  producing  countries  during  each  of  the  three  years  end- 
iDii^  with  1833  as  follows  : 

^  Tons. 

British  West  Indies,  Demerara  and  Berbice,  90,000 

Mauritius,  30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam,  Philippines,  &c.,  60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  1 10,000 

French,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies,  95,000 

Braiil,  75,000 

Total,  560,000 

The  United  States  then  produced  about  50,000  tons,  and  in 
1844  about  100,000  tons,  including  maple  sugar. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
the  world,  appears  to  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it,  that  they  can  pay  for,  and  afford 
to  enjoy  so  many  more  luxuries  than  their  neighbors  ? 

Statement  in  millions  of  pounds  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  unat^riuentioned  years,  its 
aggregate  value  and  value  per  pound  each  year. 


Id 

1790, 

22J 

millions. 

Value. 

Value  per  lb. 

a 

1800, 

50» 

(i 

a 

1810, 

291 

(t 

(C 

1821, 

59» 

(( 

$3,553,582 

nearly  6  cents. 

<c 

1830, 

86ft 

(( 

4,(;3(),3  42 

about  54     " 

tt 

1835, 

126 

(( 

6,SG0,17  1 

nearly  5*      " 

u 

1840, 

121 

(( 

5,5S0/J.)0 

nea:ly  4]     " 

ct 

1845, 

1151 

(i 

4,7S0,555 

about  Ij     " 

tc 

1850, 

218 

a 

7,504.424 

^'       35     ** 

Estimate  by  Kdnnind  G.  Forstall  of  Niw  Orleans  of  the  cn»ps 
of  su«;ar  raised  in  Louisiana,  durin;!  S'V«'ial  years,  in  hoij^lxMih 
of  1U(M)  pounds  each,  and  the  priee-i  or  valu  '  011  the  piaiitaii.njs 
of  tlu^  sugar  per  pound,  and  inolasMS  p  r  gallin.  dn  iii^  the 
month  of  March  eaeh  year  ;  whieh  is  thc^  u^ual  tiin*  of  si'Hinjr. 

Years.  Crop  in  hhds.         Price  of  Sugar.         Price  of  Mola&je&. 

lS32-ls.y  7n,im  5    to  S"  eta.  !•»  cUv 

1W4-1SJS  11«l,<HM»  5  In*]     -  In  u»  \9  r\x 

IbSU-lSt^  8«J,»Klrt  10  lo  U     "  84  to  at    ** 

1S39-1M0  119.M7  «    l.i4    "  W  to  16    " 

lS41-l>4:i  rA'KHJ  8;  lu4J"  18  to  ISU 

lS42-iiy|S  14«»..3I«  8    to 4    -  11  to  lii  •* 

1&48-Isf4  IWJU6  5)to6i**                               «0 

1344-lHS  204,918  sj  to  4]  «  14  to  16|  "    • 
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The  producfion  of  Su;!:ar  in  the  United  States  is  now  so  great  as 
to  aflfi^ct  niateriullj  its  price  throughout  the  world.  A  larc;e  crop 
depresses  prices,  and  a  short  one  causes  prices  to  advance. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  re-exported;  the  quantity  exported  in  1842, 
amounted  to  over  15,000,000  pounds,  leaving  about  157,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  home  consumption,  beside  domestic 
sugar.  In  1840,  the  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  about  35,000,000  pounds  ;  call  it  the  same  in  1842, 
the  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1841  was  about  125,000,000  pounds, 
making  the  whole  supply  and  consumption  of  the  United  States 
for  1842,  about  317,000,000  of  pounds,  for  a  population  of 
16,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  field  slaves,  less  than  twenty 
pounds  for  each  person.  It  appears  that  the  free  population  of 
the  United  States  consume  less  sugar  on  an  average  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  though  the  latter  pay  duties  on  all 
they  consume  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  former,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  pounds  sterling,  than  we  pay  dollars. 

Sec.  15.      The  production  and  consumptian  of  Coffee. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yeman  ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
part  of  India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  McCulloch 
says  it  is  supposed  that  coffee  was  not  roasted  and  the  decoction 
used  as  a  drink  earlier  than  the  15th  century  ;  and  that  it  was 
introduced  into  England  and  Franco  between  the  years  1640  and 
1660.  From  1660  to  1808  the  duty  on  coffee  in  Great  Britain 
was  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  pound,  which  prevented  it 
from  being  consumed  in  very  great  quantities.  The  quantity 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  a  million  pounds 
annually,  prior  to  the  year  1804,  except  during  the  years  1791, 
1793  and  1795. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  under- 
mentioned years  : 


Unltod  8Ut«c 

Orett  BrfUin. 

Inland. 

Itw. 

Ibtt. 

IbiL 

1810, 

5,852,082 

5,308,096 

1821, 

11,886,063 

7,327,283 

265,718 

1830, 

38,363,657 

21,840,520 

851,000 

1840, 

86,209,761 

27,298,322* 

1849, 

150,963,000 

33,417,675 

1,013,391) 

The  average  custom-house  valuations  of  coffee  imported  into 
the  U.  States  have  been  as  follows — in  1821 — twenty-one  cents 

•  Cooramptioo  in  Great  Britain  in  1841. 
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per  pouDd — in  1830  eight  cents — in  1840  nine  cents — and  in 
1849y  five  and  a  half  cents. 

The  daties  on  coffee  imported  into  Great  Britain  were  reduced 
in  1808  to  7d.  sterling  per  pound,  raised  in  1819  to  Is.,  and 
reduced  in  1824  to  6d.  In  the  United  States,  the  duties  from 
1794  to  1812  were  five  cents;  from  1812  to  1816  ten  cents; 
from  1816  to  1830  five  cents;  since  1832,  coffee  has  been  imported 
free  of  duty. 

Estimated  production  of  coffee  in  the  world  in  Hunt^ 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1845. 


Braail,  170,000,000 

Cuba,  45,000,000 

St.  Domingo,  38,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  Lagoayrs,  36,000,000 

British  West  Indies,  10,000,000 

Dutch  West  Indies,  3,000,000 

Ceylon,  7,000,000 

Sumatra  and  Java,  140,000,000 

East  Indies  and  Mocha,  6,000,000 

French  Colonies,  4,000,000 


Total  pounds,  459,000,000 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  product  of  Mocha  and  the  other 
Arabian  ports  at  that  time  (1836)  at  10,000  tons,  and  the  total 
product  of  the  world  at  147,000  tons;  equal  to  329,280,000 
pounds. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  coffee  now  produced  in  the  world, 
is  from  the  western  hemisphere ;  Mr.  Hunt  states  the  productbn 
and  increase  in  Brazil  as  follows:  in  1820  at  95,700  bags;  in 
1830  at  391,785  ;  and  1840  at  1,063,805  bags.  In  1752  the 
export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  pounds ; 
in  1775  to  440,000  pounds;  in  1797  to  7,931,621  pounds;  and 
in  1832  the  exports  amounted  to  19,811,000  pounds.  These 
reeults  nhow  how  active  the  slave  trade  has  been,  and  how 
actively  it  is  still  prosecuted  by  the  Brazilians. 

The  coffee  imported  into  France  for  three  years  from  1830  lo 
1832  inclusive,  was  less  than  35,000  tons,  or  nearly  27,000,000 
pounds  annually ;  while  the  amount  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  same  three  years  was  68,990 
tons,  or  nearly  23,000  tons  annually ;  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  consumption  of  France,  though  the  population  of  the 
latter  was  then  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fr^e  population 
of  the  former.     The  quantity  enter^  for  home  oonsamptioD  in 
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France  in   1821  was  12,954,116  kilo^^rammcsy  or  about   12/JOO 
tons,  according  to  the  official  reports. 

Thn  coffee  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  in  the  torrid  lonc.  Though  it  grows  most  luxuriantly 
and  produces  the  most  abundantly  on  rich  loamy  and  alluvial  soils, 
yet  it  does  well,  and  produces  better  flavored  coffee  on  high,  dry 
and  sandy  soils,  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  even  mountains,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  quantity  which  may  be  produced. 
The  increased  production  has  exceeded  the  demand  for  it,  and 
hence  the  fall  in  price. 

Sec.  16.     The  introduction  and  consumption  of  Tea. 

Brande  remarks,  in  his  Encyclopaodia,  that  ^'  tea  was.  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors, 
previously  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported 
in  small  quantities  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  hardly  known  in  this 
country  (England)  till  after  1650.  In  1664  the  East  India 
Company  bought  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea  as  a  present 
to  his  majesty.  In  1667  they  issued  the  first  order  to  import  ti^a, 
directed  to  their  agent  at  liantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
send  home  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  tea  ho  could  get." 

McCulloch  says  ^^  the  tea  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very 
hardy  evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the  equator 
to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  sixty  years  it  has 
been  reared  in  this  country  (England)  without  difficulty  in  green- 
houses ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang  ;  all  within  six  degrees  of 
the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  secius 
to  be  that  between  the  25th  and  3dd  degrees  of  latitude,  judging 
from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China.''  ^^  Its  growth  is 
chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn." 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  same  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  as 
were  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton. 

Statements  extracted  from  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  from  1711 
to  1780. 


1711 

141,995  pounds. 

1750 

2.114,922  pounds 

1720 

237, 901    ** 

1760 

2,293,613 

1730 

637'016 

1770 

7,723,538 

1710 

1.302.549 

i7ao 

5,588.315 

Acooant  of  the  quantities  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption 
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in  each  of  tbe  kiDgdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  tho 
aggregate  amount  of  nett  duties  paid  thereon  each  year  : 


Ymn. 

QrMt  Britain. 

Irulaod. 

Duties  collectad. 

1790 

14.639,299  lbs. 

1.736.796  lbs. 

£580,362 

1800 

20,358.702 

2,926.166 

1,222,086 

1810 

19.093.244 

2.923,369 

3.647.737 

1820 

22,452,050 

3,150.344 

3.527.192 

1825 

24.830.015 

3,869,658 

4,030,019 

1830 

30,047,079  • 

3,3S7.097 

1841 

36.675.667  * 

3.978,198 

1849 

43,641,372 

6,383.316 

15,471.641 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  the    United 
States,  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 


Tears. 

Quantity  in  poundi. 

Tears. 

Quantity  in  pounda. 

1790, 

3,047,242 

1835, 

14,415.572 

1800, 

3,797,634 

1840, 

20,006,595 

1810, 

6,647,726 

1842, 

15,692,094 

1820, 

4,891,447 

1845, 

19,812,500 

1830, 

8,609,415 

1850, 

29,872,654 

The  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1830 
amounted  to  1,536,314  pounds;  in  1S40  to  3,12:^,496  pounds  ;  in 
1842  to  2,290,786 ;  in  1845  to  2,483,308  pounds  ;  and  in  1850 
to  1,673,063.  By  deducting  the  quantity  exported  from  the 
imports,  tho  reader  will  have  the  (pantity  consumed. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea,  tho  quantity  of  coffee,  and 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  tea  and  coffee,  reckoned  as  coffee 
(calling  one  pound  of  tea  equal  to  five  pounds  of  coffee) 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  re^fpecttycly, 
in  1830 — 1842 — and  in  1850 — and  the  amount  to  each  person. 

United  States.  1830.  1842.  1850. 

Ibo.  lbs.  Ibt. 

Tea  consumed,                          7,173,091  13,401,308     28,199,541 

Tea  erjual  to  coffee,                 35,805,455  67,006,540   140,997,705 

OuOlv,                                      38,363,689  107,383,577   129,791,466 

Teaiuid  coffee  equal  to  coffee,  74,229,142  174,390,117  270,789,171 

Average  for  each  person,              5^  9j         about  11  j 

^  The  quantities  given  for  1830  and  1841  include  the  coosompticm  in  boik 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t  Gross  duties— See  the  British  Almanac  for  1851,  page  145. 
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Great  Britain,  1830.  1842.  1S49. 

IbiL  lbs.  lbs. 

Tea  consumed,                       30,047,079     32,500,000  43,041,.3V2 

Tea  equal  to  coffee,              150,235,395  162,500,000  218,200,000 

Coffee,                                     21,840,520     24,300,000  33,417,075 

Tea  &  coffee  equal  to  coffee,  172,075,915  180,800,000  251,023,075 

Average  for  each  person,             101                 10  12  J 

The  duties  paid  on  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
1830  were  from  0  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  on  coffee,  2  cents 
per  pound.  Since  1S33,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  imported,  free 
of  duty  ;  which  has  tended  to  increase  their  consumption  very 
Diuch  ;  and  yet  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  in  Grout 
Britain,  where  they  arc  loaded  down  with  enormous  duties,  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  shown  in  section  fourteen,  that  more  sugar  is 
consumt^d  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  the  United  States ;  here  it  appears,  that  more  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  aggrcf^ate  arc  also  consumed.  The  amount  of  duties 
collected  in  Great  Britain  on  tea,  coffee  and  sujjar  exceeds  the 
whole  amount  of  duties  collected  on  all  the  imports  of  the  United 
States.  High  duties  seem  to  have  but  little  effect,  to  check  the 
consumption  of  luxuries  among  a  people  who  have  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  being  extensive- 
ly engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry, 
which  is  much  more  profitable  than  agricultural  industry,  are 
able  to  pay  high  prices  for,  and  to  consume  more  of  these 
luxuries,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  pay  for  at 
low  prices.  The  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  cannot  pay 
for,  and  therefore  cannot  consume  more  than  about  one  third 
part  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  manufaetu- 
ring  population  of  England,  who  are  often  sneered  at  in  this 
country  as  paupers. 

The  consumption  of  tea  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  small. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  that  in  18^V2  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Russia  amounted  to  6,401, Oiil 
pounds;  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  Holland  annually  was 
about  2,800,000  pounds ;  that  the  consumption  of  France  was 
not  supposed  to  exceed  230,000  pounds  a  year;  that  the 
importations  into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
pounds  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  forwarded  into  the 
interior  of  Germany  ;  and  that  the  imports  into  Venice  and  Trieste 
do  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  1  find  no  account 
of  the  qoantity  of  tea  consamed  by  the  other  oountno.^  oC  l^Mt^^*^"^ 
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and  America.  Accordins^  to  officiil  reports,  the  quantity  of  tea 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  B^ ranee  in  1841,  amounted  to 
154,100  kil.  ;  about  346,000  pounds. 

Sec.  17.  Physical  and  Moral  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee. 

^^  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
has  led  to  the  most  wonderful  ohan^  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
diet  of  modern  civil'zcd  nations ;  a  change  hi<i;hly  important  both 
in  a  moral  and  piiysical  point  of  view.  Those  beverages  have 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimulus  without  producing 
intoxication,  or  any  of  its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  toa  or 
coffee  are,  in  fact,  rarely  drinkers  (that  is  of  alcohol)  and  hence 
the  use  of  these  beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and 
morals.  Raynal  observes  that  the  use  of  tea  has  contributed 
more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest  laws,  the 
most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality.  '^ 
(Scotsman,  17th  Oct.  1827.) 

Dr.  Ure  in  the  supplement  to  hb  Dictionary  of  the  Arts, 
article  tea,  quotes  the  following  remarks  from  Professor  Licbiz. 
"  Recent  researches  have  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
all  doubt,  that  thoin  and  caffein  (the  peculiar  prop  »rtics  of  tea 
and  coffeo)  are  in  all  respects  identical, '^  and  ho  adds,  ^*  we  tnay 
consider  these  vegetable  compounds  so  remarkable  for  their  action  tin 
the  brain,  and  Uit  substance  of  the  organs  of  motion^  as  klemknts 
OF  FOOD  FOR  ORGANS  OS  yct  Unknown^  which  are  destined  to  con* 
vert  the  blood  into  nervous  substance,  and  thus  recruit  the 

ENERGY    OF    THE    MOVING    AND    THINKING     FACULTIES."       "At    a 

meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  lately  held,  M. 
IVligot  read  a  paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of  tea.  lie 
statod  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  far 
exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  properties ;  and  .showed 
that  tea  i.s,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of 
general  use." 

Ill  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  soom  that  tea  and  coffee 
are  likely  to  assuiue  a  physiological  importance  not  realized  or 
thought  of  until  recently.  Thoy  both  contain  a  large  per  centage 
of  tannin,  and  some  other  astringent  substances,  and  act  directly 
upon  the  nervous  cords,  more  as  tonics  than  as  stimulants ;  and 
tea  particularly  seems  to  act  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  cordsi 
rather  as  a  sedative  and  tonic  than  as  a  stimulant. 

The  nervous  substance  or  fluid,  and  the  nervous  cords  and 
filaments  of  the  brain,  are  very  different  things,  the  latter  bciug 
but  the  tubes  in  which  the  former  is  contained  ;  and  if,  as  sug- 
gested bv  Prof.  Liebig,  any  considerable  portion  of  tea  and  cuffoei 
when  taken  into  the  system  and  assimilated,  is  secreted  by  th» 
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blood,  and  forms  nervous  fluid,  tliose  drinks  aro  of  essontinl 
importance  in  supplying  tho  subst-mcc  on  which  all  our  un  iital 
and  muscular  action  depends.  And  though  they  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  stimulants,  yet  tkty  act  as  natural  stimnlnnts^  hy 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  substance  or  fluid  ^(wW\c\i  is 
the  natural  stimulant  of  the  brain  and  nerves,)  and  not  by 
chanffin^r  Ut  characJer^  substance  or  action.  They  may  thus  act 
as  stimulants  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  increasing  tho  quantity 
of  the  nervous  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  nutritious  food 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  system,  by  supplying  the  mahtrials 
which  constitute  the  blood,  and  thereby  increasing  its  quantity  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  persons  may  injure  themselves  by  consuming 
too  much  nutritious  food,  more  than  is  requisite  to  supply  a, 
sufficiency  of  blood ;  so  persons  of  sensitive  and  excitable  ncrvos 
may,  in  like  manner,  by  using  too  much  tea  or  ooffoe,  and  sup- 
plying too  much  nervous  fluid,  produce  too  much  mental  and 
muscular  activity,  and  thereby  injure  their  health  and  constitu- 
tir)ns.  Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unnatural  stimulant ; 
inasmuch  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  extra  quantity  of  liydioir''a 
which  it  contains,  is  to  stimulate  the  system,  and  increasi^  the 
action  of  the  blood  to  an  unnatural  degree,  without  furnish ing 
much  nourishment ;  and  exhaustion  is  the  necessary  consoquenco. 

Sec.  18.      The  Prodtcction  and  Consumption  of  Wine 

The  vine  has  been  cultivated  and  wines  made,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World,  vary  from  about  15 
to  4S  and  52  degrees.  The  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but 
that  which  is  light  and  gravelly  produces  the  best  quality  of 
wines ;  though  rich  soils  produce  the  largest  crops.  Wines  arc 
made  in  more  than  half  of  Europe,  and  may  be  made  in  abundance 
in  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitable  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
production  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  Franco  alone  miirht 
Bupply  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America,  with 
ull  the  wine  and  brandy  needed  by  them. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  Empire  of 
Austria  exclusive  of  Hungary,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  llt'ty 
million  imperi;^l  gallons.  The  general  estimate  from  the  oth*i:il 
reports  of  the  average  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  annu.iliy, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past.  Is  about  thirty-seven  millions 
hectolitres — equal  to  about  97t},000,000  wine  gallon>,  ^n- 
814,000,000  \:nL:lish  imperial  gallons.  In  ISJO  M.  Chaptal 
estimat'.'d  the  vine  culture    in  France  at    1,<>I3,030  hectans,* 

♦A  hectare  is  about  'Z  acres  1  rood  and  35  square  rods  of  ground.  And  a 
hectolitre  about  2*.^  English  imperial  gallons,  or  wine  gallons. 
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producing  about  35,358,890  hectolitres*  of  wine.  In  1824  the 
l>epar(iueDt  of  Finance  reported  the  produce  of  wines  at 
35,000,000  hectolitres  ;  and  M.  CoTolean  estimated  the  Tine- 
yards  of  France  in  1827  at  1,736,056  hectares,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  wine  produced  annually,  at  36,945,820  hectolitres. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wines  and  brandies 
of  France  exported  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

wines  In  mllliuns  of  Brandies  in  milltont  of 

Annfuctjmn.  Litret.  Frmnoa.  Lltrei^  iTzmDoiL 

1815  to  1817  103,9  38,6  11,7      9,4 

1821  to  1823  109,  42,7  22,8  18,2 

1827  to  1829  114,9  49,1  33,2  27, 

in  1840  135,3  49,3  19,2  16,2 

1843  to  1847  50,9  12,3 

in  1847  55,4  16,7 

in  1848  153,4  54,5  official  value  20,7 

iu  184S  real  value  43,1  real  value  24,1 

The  standard  of  official  values  was  adopted  in  1826  and  has 
been  contiuut>d  ever  since.  The  official  and  real  values  were  both 
taken  in  184S,when  it  wa^  found  that  prices  had  tullen  more  than 
twenty  p«^r  cent.  Tlie  1 ,534,000  hectolitres  exported  in  1848  was 
really  worth  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  1,090,000  hectolitn^s 
exported  annually  from  1821  to  1823.  The  export,  until 
recently,  hab  been  lets  than  one  thii  tieth  part  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

A  commission  instituted  a  few  years  since  to  inquire  into  the 
excijte  on  wine,  and  the  evasion  of  the  excise,  estimated  the  annual 
production  of  wine  iu  France,  and  the  disposition  of  it,  as  follows : 

Consumed  by  the  proprietors,  not  being  subject  to  duty. 
Made  u)to  lirandj, 
Loss  and  wa&te  among  the  growers, 
do.  in  conveyance  and  among  the  dealers, 
Kx  polled, 
Made  iiitu  >  inegar, 
Duly  paiii  vu  con^u^lption, 
Fraodulfiiily  consumed  without  paying  duty, 

Total  produced.  42.0      ** 

Supposing  the  annual  production  to  be  but  37  million  hecto- 
litres, the  esitimate  of  waste  and  loss,  and  tlie  quantity  fraudu- 
lently cou^:umed  without  paying  duty  are  probably  five  millions 
too  high,  and  the  other  items  of  the  estimate  nearly  correct, 
Accoidmg  to  these  estimates,  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
wine   iu    Kranee   by  each   person,  is  equal  to  about    18  imperili 

'One  hundred  litres  make  one  bectoUtie. 
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liIloDS,  or  22  wine  gallons  ;  and  the  consumers  pay  duties  on  it, 
tmountiog  to  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about 
lix  million  gallons  of  wine,  about  330,000  gallons  of  which  is  from 
France. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  wines  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1839  and  some  previous  years,  amounted  to  over  six  million 
gallons ;  but  the  quantity  consumed  in  1840,  the  quantity  con- 
tinued in  1850,  and  the  average  quantity  consumed  annually 
daring  the  intervening  years,  was  less  than  six  million  gallons. 

France  being  the  best  wine  growing  country  in  the  world,  the 
free-trade  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  trying  to  satisfy  the  French  that  it  was  folly  for  them  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  kingdom  by  duties  on  foreign  products  imported,  and  that  they 
might  better  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  production  of  wine, 
and  the  culture  of  silk,  (in  which  they  have  natural  advantages  over 
all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,)  abandon  the  mining,  iron,  and 
manufacturing  interests  to  their  fate,  and  buy  their  iron,  hardware, 
cotton-yarn,coarse  cottons,  and  coarse  woollen  goods  of  the  British, 
and  trust  to  the  exportation  of  their  wines,  brandies,  and  silk?,  for 
the  means  of  payment.    This  free-trade  system  operates  well  for 
Great  Britain,  but  what  would  be  its  effects  on  Franco  !  The  most 
that  France  has  ever  been  able  to  export,  is  about  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  her  wine  crop,  and  they  generally  export  less  than 
one  tliirtieth  part ;  and  yet  the  exports  are  so  large  that,  coming  in 
competition  with  the  wines  of  other  countries,  they  have  greatly 
reduced  prices.     The  question  is  not,  how  much  wine  France  can 
prodncc,  but  how  much  can  she  soil  to  advantage ;  her  annual 
exports  of  wine  are  worth  at  the  place  of  export  only  a  little  over 
§6,000,000,  and  the  brandy  less  than  *5,0U0,000,  making  in  all 
about  $13,000,000.    The  whole  quantity  of  wine  (about  6,000,000 
gallunn)  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cost  at 
the  place  of  export  about  ^1,500,000  ;  loss  than  one  fifteenth  part 
of  which  comes  from  France.     The   average  quantity  of  brandy 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  for  several  years  past  has  been  about 
1,675,000  imperial  gallons  per  annum,  worth  at  tho  place  of  ox- 
port  about  $1,400,000.  If  France  should  open  her  ports  and  admit 
all  British  products  at  a  nominal  or  very  huiall  duty  and  thereby 
sacrifice  her  mining   interests,  and   her  manufactures  of  iron, 
hardware,  cotton-yarn,  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to  tho 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  per  annum,  bho  nii^ht 
thereby  increase  her  sales  of  wine  and  brandy  to  Groat  Britain, 
perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  year.     And 
even  that  anudl  increase  of  exports  of  French  wines  and  brandy, 
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would  be  at  the  expense  of  their  n'?i2hbor8  of  Spain,  Portnga], 
Italy,  and  Gerinauy,  whoso  exports  of  those  articles  most  de- 
crease to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent.  These  illostrations 
show  tlie  selfishness  of  the  gratuitous  advice  of  the  free-trade  econo- 
mists of  Great  Britain  to  other  nations,  and  the  sophistry  of  th^ 
leading  arguments. 

Sec.  19.     The  ProdtuJion  and  Consumption  of  Tobacco, 

Tobacco  Ls  a  plant  indigenous  to  America.  It  was  first  intro 
duced  into  Europe  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  has 
long  been  exti>nsively  used  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  America. 
When  tobacco  leaves  are  distilled  they  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this 
weed,  of  which  man  uses  so  much,  is  avoided  by  animals  ;  that  it 
will  destroy  animal  life,  and  is  frequently  used  to  destroy  Yermin  ; 
that  it  is  nauseating  to  the  stomach  ;  that  it  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  system  in  even  as  large  quantities  as  arsenic,  laudanum  or 
other  poisons,  without  dangerous  consequences  ;  and  that  it  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  nose  merely  to  stimulate  the  sarfaoe  of 
the  hkin  and  some  of  the  glands,  and  its  contents,  together  with  all 
the  saliva  raised  by  and  mixed  with  it,  carefully  spit  out.  It  may 
be  useful  to  some  persons  of  a  very  full  and  plethoric  habit,  but 
it^  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  human 
system. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
and  excise  collected  thereon  during  the  years  therein  stated.* 


Obkat  Beitaik. 

Ubu^kdw 

Pounds  used. 

Auioant  of  dat/. 

Poands  a>ed.     Amoaoi  of  dalj. 

1790           8,900,221 

£512,383 

2.900,437        £133,195 

IbOl          10,514,yy8 

923,855 

6,389,754            285.482 

1621          12,983,198 

2,600,415 

2.014,951            528.168 

1^31          15,350,018 

2,338,107 

4,183,823            626.485 

loll          10.830,593 

2.710,217 

5,478,707           863.946 

Statement  of  the  quantity  in  hogsheads,  the  value  of  the  leaf 

tobacco,  and  the  value  also  of  the  manufactured  tobacco,  exported 

from  the  United  States, 

during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 

LxAT  Tobacco. 

hh(U 

vmlue. 

Mannfaci'd  Tob*oeo  M  Snoft 

1821              0G,858 

$5,648,l»62 

$140,0b3 

1S30              83,810 

5,58ti,305 

346,747 

1810            Ul»,484 

9,8S3,1.»57 

813,671 

iHio            147,lt>8 

7,409,819 

538,498 

1850            115,729 

9,951,023 

648,832 

*  The  duties  in  («reat  Britain  viuricd  from  Is  7d  to  4s  Sterling  p^r  pcmnd, 

ni.d  111  Ireland  Imni  Is  to  3i  per  ))Oiiml. 
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The  tobiMO  erop  of  ibo  United  States  of  1830,  (as  reported 
k  the  eensoi  of  1840,)  was  219,163^19  pounds.  A  hogshead 
«f  tobaeeo  k  about  1,400  poonds,  whioh  makes  the  efport  of  leaf 
lohMMo  in  1840,  aboat  167,000,000  pounds.  The  manofactured 
tohaooo  and  snuff  exported  that  year  amounted  to  6,824^97 
povnda— makbg  in  aU,  nearly  174,000,000  poonds  exported, 
aad  leaTing  orer  fei^-fiTe  million  pounds  for  home  oonsompdon. 

The  nluiten  of  Virginia,  before  the  Berohitionaiy  war,  oaid 
Am  pnneipal  attention  to  Ae  enhm  of  tobaooo,  and  need  to 
«90itgaBenll7abovt55/)00  hogsheads  a  year.  Bfarylandandthe 
Caralinae  also  enportadlaige  quantities  of  tobaooo,  and  the  whole 
aannal  eaq»ort  nom  the  eolonies  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
lOOfiOO  t^heads;  The  hoMhead  in  those  davs  eontained  only 
froB  600  to  700  pounds  ea<£»  Tho^  ocmacmble  quantities 
■ra  eultmted  in  Immoe,  and  other  eountries  of  sonlheni  Europe, 
jat  tba  tabaeiw  of  AnNffiea  is  prefemd ;  and  sneli  is  the  unirer- 
aal  oustau  sad  tuhitm  of  uing  it,  that  the  demand  seems  to  be 
inoreamngeflate,  in  prqportiaii  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
lor  it. 

The  duties  Isried  on  tobaoeo  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for 
sooM  yeai%foor  shiUingi  sterling  per  pound,  or  from  600  to  1200 
per  oeat.,  aad  all  the  eountries  ci  £urope  hsTe  imposed  enor- 
mously heary  duties  <m  it,  yet  the  people  wiU  hsTo  it ;  and  the 
amomt  wo  export,  shows  that  it  is  not  materially  diminished  by 
either  JSuropeao  or  Ameriean  tariib,  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  hign 
as  to  bo  beyond  the  ability  of*the  mass  of  uie  laboring  elasses  to 

Cy  for  ik  llie  fluetnations  in  tiie  prieoi  of  tobaeeo  have  been 
m  than  in  any  other  staple  produet  of  the  United  Sutes.  The 
demand  has  been  steadv  mid  inereasing  with  great  uniformity,  and 
the  prodnotion  geaerslly  greater  thim  the  demand ;  whioh  has 
kept  prieea  the  most  of  the  time,  at  the  lowest  pent  that  would 
the  plantar. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRECIOUS   METALS,  COIN,  AND  BANK  N0TB8. 

Sic.  1.     7^  utility  of  CMd  and  Silver  ;  and  the  properties  which 
fit  them  for  mcasHtu  of  valut,  and  for  currency. 

Gold  and  silver  hare  been  exicnsiyely  used  in  the  arts,  for 
•  domestic  utensils,  ornaments,  objects  of  loxnry,  and  nnmerouft 
other  purposes,  from  the  earliest  times.  Their  ^rreat  utility  and 
intrinsic  value,  together  with  their  beauty,  durability,  and  the 
&cility  of  converting  them  from  one  form  into  anoth<»r  without 
much  loss,  have  made  them  general  objects  of  desire  by  the  whole 
human  family,  and  the  universal  currency  of  civilized  nations, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history. 

As  a  currency,  or  money,  tbey  have  been  used  as  measures  of 
value,  and  also  as  instruments  or  means  of  payment.  (Vide  ante 
■ec.  6  of  Chapter  VI.)  On  account  of  their  durability,  converti- 
bility, and  great  intrinsic  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and 
bulk,  they  constitute  the  best  and  safest  currency  which  the 
world  can  furnish  ;  though  a  currency  composed  mostly  of  paper, 
based  on  the  precious  metals,  is  much  cheaper,  and  more  con- 
venient. Gold  and  silver  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  public 
estimation,  io  the  amount  at  which  they  pass  as  qfioney ;  while 
bank  notes,  and  other  paper  money,  arc  but  the  representativrs 
of  value  ;  and  they  are  often  only  the  evidence  of  an  obligation 
to  pay  what  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  obligor  to  pay,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  obligation. 

Even  the  precious  metals  do  not  constitute  an  invariable  stan 
dard  or  measure  of  value  ;  for  their  value,  like  that  of  evcrytliinj; 
else,  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand  ;  and  when  we  compare  their  value  in  the  market  at 
periods  distant  from  each  other  of  a  century  or  more,  we  find 
their  fluetuation  in  value  greater  than  that  of  brcadstufTs  ;  but  as 
they  arc  comparatively  rare  motols  ;  as  great  labor  is  generally 
required  to  produce  them  ;  as  the  production  of  the  mines  is  not 
affected  by  frosts,  droughts,  rains,  and   other  changes  of  the 
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Beacons,  and  the  qnantifj  in  nsc  can  never  be  suddenly  increased 
Dor  diuiinished,  if  you  take  periods  of  time  of  from  one  to  ten  years, 
they  are  subject  to  very  little  fluctuation,  and  furnish  a  standard 
of  ralue  almost  perfect. 

Nature  has  not  determined  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
That  depends  partly  on  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  them,  and  partly  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  the  average  amount  of  each,  produced  by 
the  employment  of  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  capital.  Prior 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  in  value 
in  Europe  to  about  ten  ounces  of  silver.  The  American  mines 
have  produced  in  quantity  about  forty  times  as  much  silver  as 
gold,  which  caused  a  gradual  rise  in  Europe  of  the  relative  value 
of  eold,  when  compared  with  silver,  until  the  former  became  in 
different  countries,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as 
Ttluable  as  the  latter ;  it  was  made  fifteen  times  as  valuable  in 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April,  1792,  and  six- 
teen times  as  valuable  by  the  act  of  June,  1834.  If  the  Russian 
mines  should  continue  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  gold,  and  the 
present  anticipation  should  be  realizsd  of  an  immense  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  gold  from  California,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
must  decline  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  not  be 
worth  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  as  much  per  ounce  as  silver. 
But  no  fears  need  be  apprehended  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  will  increase  faster  than  the  population,  and 
the  wants  of  commerce,  and  of  the  world  of  fashion.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  not  increase  as  fast,  and  that  if  the  price 
of  gold  should  fall,  the  price  of  silver  will  increase  more  and 
faster  than  gold  falls.  It  may  bo  important  for  Congress  to  act 
on  this  question  very  soon,  to  reduce  the  relative  price  of  gold  to 
the  former  standard,  of  fifteen  times  the  value  of  silver,  and  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  coined  into  a  dollar  ;  or  else 
silver  coin,  being  relatively  more  valuable  to  export  than  to  use 
ID  this  country,  will  be  rapidly  exported. 

British  gold  coin  is  made  of  eleven  parts  pure  gold  and  one 
of  alloy  ;  every  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  standard  silver,  is  com- 
posed of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  metal,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy. 
xrom  the  Norman  con<iucst,  in  10()t),  to  the  year  1300,  a  pound 
of  standard  silver,  (that  is  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  IS 
dwts.  alloy)  was  coined  into  20  shillings,  or  one  pound,  stcrlini:^ 
money.  The  number  of  shillings  into  which  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  war-  coin<»d  was  increa«Ml  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1  ")27 
it  wa.s  Ci lined  into  -10  shillings,  or  two  pounds,  and  soon  after  into 
45  shillings  ;  in  I'lfjo,  and  from  that  time  until  1600,  it  was 
coined    into  GO  shillings;   from  l»i00   to    !«!♦»  into  t)2  shillings; 
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and  Binee  1816  into  66  shilliags.     From  1543  to  1553,  the  coia 
was  much  more  debased. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pare  silver,  and  of  pure  gold,  con- 
tained in  one  pound,  or  twenty  shillings,  sterling  monej,  at 
different  periods,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Tcan.  Slhrw.  Odd.  PKoportioaoT 

ffraint.  Grains.  Gold  to  Savir. 

l.-VO'J  to  1600 1,7T«  1«0  Itoll.  1 

ICMltolOW 1J18.T  MT.6  ItolO.f 

10<«tol«26 1,TI8.T  14t9tol2a8 

IGCOtolTlT 1,718.7  118.«toll8 

1717tol816 l,7iaT  118  ItolM 

SinoolSie 1,6515  118  ltol4.8S 

Gold  only  is  a  legal  tender  in  G-reat  Britain  for  any  sum  abore 
two  pounds  sterling. 

The  acts  of  Congress  prescribe  that  all  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  nine  parts  pure  silver  or  gold,  and  one  part  alloy. 
By  the  act  of  April  12th,  1792,  a  dollar  is  required  to  contam 
371^  grains  pure  silver,  and  the  same  by  the  act  of  June,lS34 ; 
gold  being  aeclared  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver  by  the 
former  act,   and  sixteen  times  as  valuable  bv  the  latter  act. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  pure  gold,  contained 
in  five  dollars  under  each  act,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Years.  SllTer.  Oold.  ProportioD  of 

Oraint.  Grains.  Gold  to  911  rer. 

1792tol«W 1,85«U  128'^  ItoW 

Since  ISJM  1,856>^  116  1  to  16 

Sec.  2.  QuarUity  of  pure  silver  and  gold  in  the  coin  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States y  at  different  periods. 

The  British  gold  sovereign  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  $4  87, 
American  gold  coin,  though  it  is  declared  by  the  act  of  1834 
worth  only  $4  84.  Calling  a  dollar  4s.  Od.  sterling,  the  par 
czch«inge  on  England,  payable  in  gold,  is  over  9 J  per  cent,  pay- 
able in  silver  it  is  nearly  2  per  cent  in  our  favor ;  but  as  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  circulating  coin  of  England  is  gold,  and 
silver  is  sold  in  quantities  at  less  than  its  legal  value,  as  compared 
witli  gold,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  American  eagle  is  worth  only 
4.S.  lid.  sterling,  in  British  gold,  we  may  fairly  reckon  a  dolliu: 
at  Is.  2d.  sterling,  and  the  real  par  exchange  at  9  per  cent  nom- 
inal value. 

Sec.  3.  Mr.  Jacobs  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  Roman 

Empire^  and  in  ancient  Europe, 

The  learned  hbtorical  inquiry  into  the  production  and  con 
sumption  of  the  preoioos  metals  made  by  William  Jacob,  Esq., 
of  England,  was  publisbod  in  1831.     Mr.  Jacob  says  it  has  been 
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estimated  by  several  diligent  enquirers,  that  the  whole  annual 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  time  of  Aa:^tas,  amoonted 
to  a  sam  equivalent  to  forty  millions  sterling  of  English  money, 
of  its  present  standard  of  fineness  and  weight.  This  seems  not 
improbable,  as  the  popnlation  of  the  empire  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  one  hundred  millions,  during  the  first  and 
second  centnries  of  the  Christian  era.  He  estimates  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  empire,  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  A.  J).  14,  as  equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
iK)58.000,000  sterling  of  English  money ;  which  seems  to  me 
incredible,  considering  that  the  kno^edge  of  mining,  and  of  the 
mechanical  powers  necessary  to  carry  it  on  advantageously  were 
then  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the  mines  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  yielded  very  little  since  that  time. 
He  states  that  the  mines  were  all  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the 
precious  metals  decreased  from  that  period  by  friction  and  actual 
loss^  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  every  36  years,  leaving  in  the  year 
A.  D.  410  but  £107,435,924 ;  and  hi  the  year  A.  D.  806  but 
£33,674,256.  The  quantity  named  at  the  latter  period  seems 
more  probable  than  the  former. 

All  these  estimates  are  vague  conjectures,  without  any  accurate 
mnd  reliaUe  evidence  to  support  them.  The  amount  of  coin  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  discovery  of  America,  is  estimated  by  him  at  about 
£34,000,000  sterling,  or  $163,000,000,  which  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  estimates  of  other  authors,  and  is  probably  not  far  from 
correct. 

Sec.  4.    Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  1492  to  1850. 

AU  the  record  evidence,  and  the  estimates  of  authors,  mer- 
efaants,  and  public  officers,  of  the  production  of  the  American 
mines  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1803,  were 
investigated  with  so  much  care  and  science  by  the  learned 
M.  Humboldt,  that  his  estimates  have  been  generally  adopted  as 
approximating  as  near  to  accuracy  as  is  practicable.  One  thing, 
bowever,  is  very  certain.  He  has  greatly  over-estimated  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  smuggled  out  of  the  colonies  both  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  without  paying  duty,  and  without  being 
registered,  or  else  their  loss,  and  the  amount  used  in  the  arts, 
anil  converted  into  plate  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments, 
has  been  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  estimated.  The 
amoant  in  circulation,  as  coin,  has  been  overrated  by  almost 
every  writer  of  the  present  century,  except  S torch  ;  and  yet,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals, 
vnless  the  amount  produced  by  the  mines  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. 
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HvmM^t  <stbBit<«i  th-?  qmsntr  «zii anted,  in  order  to 
iSks  yKwmetki  of  diitz«9%  mad  ann^t^c-^re^i,  ^  equal  to  one- 
ftvtk  tbe  uwvBt  icgiiteied  m  the  Portognede  okwies,  mud  to 
«i«r  oBfr-fftk  the  aaMont  regirtered  in  the  Spanish  eolooies. 
Thii  ii  all  eoBJeetore,  aad,  so  &r  as  Mexico,  Fern,  and  ChOi 
are  eoneemed,  whieh  haTe  Tcrj  few  ports  from  which  it  could  he 
■BOfy^led,  it  strikes  me  that  die  estimate  is  too  great,  hy  more 
thao  half;  to  he  prohahle. 

I.  Statement  of  M.  Hnmholdt  of  the  Tslne  of  gold  and  silrer 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  America  from  14^2  to  1803,  as 


$4.(«L1SC00S 

$171t.7W.00S 

SlCjWMMO 
in,0<M>,000 

brUm tKT/mjm 

oTtlMmiBM 0i,TOe,7O(MM 

II.  The  amoant  of  precioos  melals  registered,  and  estimated 
hj  M.  Hamboldt  as  smn^nrled,  produced  in  the  coaotries  of 
America rcijpeetivelj,  from  the  year  1492  to  1803,  as  follows: 

Rofdstered.  Nol  R«flst«red.  Total 

M«BSeo.  or  N«w  Spdn tUSS  mllliom.  (S^)  minioiuL  t3.n38  mmkH. 

Peni  *ff1  Buenos  Ayr^ 1,W6       *•  474       -  «.41«       •• 

Chill  and  New  Granada Sn        **  93       **  41S       « 

Portiuuese  CoIoDks CS4       ••  171        *•  6ft5       • 


Total H,T1»       -  $9ST        "  $a.70«       ■ 

III.  The  avera^  annual  products  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Enropc,  Northern  Asia  and  America,  at  the  heginnine  of  the 
present  centarj,  were  estimated  by  M.  Hamboldt  in  millions  of 
francs  and  millions  of  dollars,  as  follows  : — 

Gold  In  fhmoH.       BOrer  in  franca.       Total  in  franca.      Total  In  dnlY. 

Enrope 4,4  milliona  llj  mmkuML  Idl  millloniL        8,    mllllaM 

NnrthAaU....        1,9       *•  4,9       ••  «.«       **  1.2 

America BO^       -  1T«,8       "  88C,8       *  44,8       *• 


Total....      C»,T       "  198,8       "  859,         •  48L6       • 

IV.  Estimate  of  M.  Humboldt  of  the  average  amounts  of  gold 
nnd  flilvcr  exported  annually  from  America  to  Europe,  and  also 
tho  a^rgroirato  amounts  exported  during  the  under-mentioned 
prriods,  Htatod  in  niillious  of  dollars  ;  to  which  I  have  added  a 
(Miluiiin  of  (](>(]uctiunH  of  onc-twelflh  part  the  aggregate  amoant 
for  supposed  over-estimates,  and  tho  amoant  exported,  by  my 
estiinnto,  on  making  buch  deductions : — 
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Of?; 


15 


Periods. 

1493  to  1500. 
tun  tu  1M5 

IVn  tolTiHi. 
1701  to  175;». 
1791  to  18(10. 
1901  to  IS iU. 


Exporti'd  per 
year. 

IA.25  millknuL 
8 
11 

1<  " 

82JS  •• 

85.8  •» 

48.5  " 


HnmboMfs 
■ggregstf. 

IS  inUUoo& 

135 

606  " 

1»600  •* 

1,126  " 

1J65  " 

486  •• 


Oae-twolfth  part 
deducted. 

$0.2  rDlllloDflw 

11.25  •* 
60.4     »* 

188.88  "* 

9a76  ♦♦ 
147 

86.26  •♦ 


Vy  estlniAto 

of  0XI»r,rt5 

to  EuroiM?. 

•1.8   miUionn 

128.75      •• 

564.6 

1,466.67  ^ 

1,031.25  " 

1,618  ** 

89S.75  ** 


Tomi 


Exported  from  the  weetem  eoMt  of 
America  to  Avia,  per  Hamboldt, 

Bimainiii](  in  America    In    coin, 
plate,  Jbc 


•5,667 
138 


158 


Total  prodnoed  op  to  ISIO •d.ftSS 

Produced  ap  to  1804 6,706 


u 

M 


•6,194.82  *" 

188.00  •• 

140.18  " 

•5,468.00  *^ 


Id  1696,  Gregory  King  made  an  estimate  of  the  gold  and  silver 
produced  by  the  mines  of  Europe ;  the  amount  imported  and 
exported  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  that  time,  and  the 
amount  in  Europe  in  coin,  plate,  ^.,  at  different  periods.  Thb 
estimate  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
(see  Took  on  Prices,  appendix,  page  2,  to  part  1.)  Mr.  King's 
opinions  and  estimates  on  such  subjects  are  entitled  to  as  much, 
and,  perhaps,  to  more  weight,  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

V.  Estimates  of  Mr.  King. 

Stock  of  gold  and  riker  in  Europe  In  1516,  in  coin. 

bonion,  plate,  (rilding,  watches,  Jewelry,  and  all 

oC)m  r  furuis 

Prodni-ed  in  Europe  from  1516  to  1696 

iB^rted  ftom  Asia  in  manofactures « . . . . 

**  Africa  in  gold  dost 

**  America  in  coin 

Produced  and  imported  prior  to  1596 

ConyamM  and  exported  t*^>  A«Ia 

Eatimated  »tock  in  Enrope  in  1596 

ProdacMand  importe<i  from  1596  to  1696 

ExportNl  to  A»UifrY>m  1596  to  1696 

ConMim<rd  fr«»m  l.MJB  to  1696  . ." 

Tn<Tea«e  dnrinfr  the  U>o  jcars 

Eatimated  atock  in  Europe  in  1696 

VI.  The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  Enrope  in  1696  was  csti- 
mated  by  Mr  King  as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  : — 

In  Endand. 
rarer  coin  £8.5 

OoMctiia  8 

BolUoo  1 

Plate  of  lajmea     4 

*•  ehorchcA  .9 
Meilabaodraritiea  .9 
OtM     and     »ilver 

thread,  wire,  Jtc  .4 
Do.  in   atoek  for 

trad*  .3 


£45  milliona. 

•216  millions. 

8 

u 

8S.4 

M 

9 

H 

9.6 

» 

15 

U 

72 

U 

520 

U 

9,496 

tt 

206 

«( 

«?-4 

u 

150 

u 

720 

u 

100 

u 

480 

u 

840 

H 

1,670 

u 

119 

U 

571 

M 

96 

U 

460 

•  » 

125 

U 

600 

u 

2^ 

U 

1,0S0 

u 

Other  nations 

Total  in 

France^ 

Holland. 

of  Enrope. 
£76.6 

Europe. 

£18 

£7 

£110 

6 

9 

18 

*2S 

IJS 

1.5 

4 

8 

• 

IZ 

81 JS 

46 

8 

.1 

16.T 

20 

.9 

.8 

&6 

5 

14 

.1 

41 

6 

.6 

J 

.9 

3 

TbM 


HIA 


>.4 


tl9.8 


£166.8 


fivi^ 
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Though  these  are  but  estimates  founded  on  very  imperfect 
eyidence,  yet  they  were  made  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  competent  men  of  the  age  to  judge  with  accuracy,  and  con- 
stitute the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  that  is  attainable. 
Being  made  by  an  Englishman,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimates  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  England  ;  and  yet  thcy  show 
England  inferior  in  wealth  to  both  Holland  and  France.  What 
a  picture  thcy  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
engrossed  by  the  church  in  Catholic  countries  ! 

y  II.  Statement  of  the  coinage  of  several  countries  of  America 
during  the  undermentioned  periods. 

Annnal  vftngt. 
1801  to  1810.      1811tol8t^.      1821  to  1830.     1831  to  1840. 

Mexico 1227.24  millions.      •112.16  millions.    199.76  miUionsi    •12.  mfllkioiL 

FMii 45.7  ♦*  60.25  "  16.78         **  2.25     •* 

BoliTlft 83187         ••  20.66         •»  lflt7  "  .7      « 

CUii •*  W  ••  2.  •  .4      - 

The  forgoing  table  shows  the  rapid  decline  of  the  produce  of 
t]ie  mines  of  the  principal  mining  eountries  of  America,  during 
the  period  of  their  revolutioDarj  struggle  to  throw  off  the  y<^e 
of  Spain. 

YIII.  Statements  and  esUmates  of  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  Europe  and  the  principal  mining  countries  of 
America,  during  the  undermentioned  periods. 

1801  to  1810.  1811  to  1830.  1831  to  1840 

Mexico •227.2  miUioML  •211.92  millioni.  •121.7  miUkxtfL 

Peru 45.7         *  76.98  **  22-8  *• 

BoIlvlA 85l8        ••  86JI6  •*  7.  • 

CbiU A20.          »*  11.7  **  4.  • 

BnenosAyres  A4&5        "  ^  **        1 

OoAU'mala 2J99  **         V  8&  • 

BnaU,  eettmsted 20.          *  /9a  •*        J 

ToUlof  Americ*....       •897J        "  ••89JB6      •  •IMl        • 

ToUl  of  Em'opeAn  snd  Ras- 
■iaa  mines  A  cold  dust  im- 
ported from  Africa.  A42.8        *•  UlflLlS      **  T9.        •* 


Total 844a  "  •SOa  **  $265.        •» 

The  nntnbere  marked  h  are   stated  o«B  th*  mlhoritjr  of  Butm  Hunboldt*  and  tfcow 
marked  J  on  the  anthorlty  of  Mr.  Jacolx 

IX.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  all  the  other  mines  of  the  United  States,  depos- 
ited for  coinage  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods. 

Califomim.        Other  mines.  Total. 

1894tolS80 •71^000  •H^OOO 

1881tolMO 6,658,025  ^6^^0I5 

1841tol«v4S •44,177  7,228,R56  7.26(^,088 

1M9 6,161,860  927,784  7,0T9.144 

1>50 86,278,097  665.217  86.98NS14 

1801  to  June  80th 25,748,684  809,606  96,cilM,2»0 

«*        Jal7 1,  to  8«pt  80, 11,946,618  121^1  12,066,WA 

Total •BO.iaikffSl  |18k«MVnS 
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The  qnAotitj  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
deposited  for  coinage  in  1848  was  only  $6,191  ;  in  18  in, 
it  was  $39,112  ;  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1850  it  amounted 
to  $51,197  ;  which  was  mostly  parted  from  California  gold. 

X.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  since  1820  in  the  pr(j- 
dnctioQ  of  gold  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  amount  produced  I.ns 
been  as  follows,  stated  in  sterling  money  : — 

In  1S19  uid  1920 filTSV^JST 

IrttltolSW 4JHiMl 

ISdltolSlO 9,t*),5«l 


InlS41tolS45 £ll,.'i»V' •'. 

1*1« :'k.vjT.'    > 

1U7 8,7;K'  "» 


Sec.  5.  Consumption  of  Gold  and  Silver — Coin  exporicd  t » 
Asia,  and  the  amount  in  Europe  aiid  America^  from  1500  to 
1840. 

The  wear  and  loss  of  coin  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  annually.  Mr.  Jacob 
estimated  it  at  10  per  cent  in  thirty-six  years.  My  estimate  is 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to  about  3  per 
cent  in  ten  years  ;  13  per  cent  in  fifty  years ;  and  25  per  cent  in 
one  hundred  years.* 

I.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  the  arts  for  plato, 
gilding,  watches,  jewelry,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments,  tho 
amount  exported  to  Asia,  and  the  amount  of  coin  remainin*^  in 
Europe  at  different  periods,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  a.s 
follows  : — stated  in  millions  of  pounds. 

Used  in  the  artA.    Exported  to  Asia.  Coin  iu  Eur.<;».\ 

InH»2 i»t  niin..  ••*. 

14^to1C00 £2amillion^  £t4millions.  \^) 

2«ii*toi7oo eas    "  Ha-i    ••  297 

IT'-ttoWlO 852         "  8ft3        *'  «S0 

IslvtolSSO 112.3      "  4.)       "  812 

The  reader  will  see  that  these  estimates  are  very  different  f  .m 
those  of  Gregory  King,  stated  in  tables  No.  V.  and  VI.  of  t'm? 
last  section.  On  comparing  the  two  together,  and  with  the  O'li- 
dition  and  commerce  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  it  app<\ars 
U)  ine  that  Mr.  King's  ostiinates  are  the  best  evidence  we  Ikivo 
on  the  subject,  and  are  entitled  to  our  confidence. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  amount  used  in  the  arts,  in  Kui<>|)' 
and  America,  annually,  from  1810  to  1830,  over  and  abovo  ih  • 
amount  of  old  plate,  &c.,  melted,  equal  in  value  to  £bfiV2^^\\  K 
Humboldt  estimated  it  in  1804  at  but  87,182,800  francs,  <i[\vA 
to  iS3,459,000.  McCulloch  estimated  the  whole  amount  aimu- 
ally  in  1833  as  follows  : — 

*Th«  loM  from  fire  is  probably  nearly  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  annually  ; 
from  barying  and  transportation  by  land  and  water,  about  as  much  m^r*^ : 
and  from  frictioii,  more  than  on«-tenth  oi  1  per  cent  annually. 
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In  Groat  Britain  ami  Ireland '  £1.942,91« 

Krar.co M°isl90 

8wltzerUn<l '.r^'.tttn} 

All  thf  remainder  of  Europe 1.*_"»I.118 

America i'/.tJO 

Total  annnnl  cnnsnmntion  In  the  art* JW..')©!,?*! 

One-fifth  i»art  derivc<t  from  tlie  fusion  of  old  plato 91V,ft44 

New  gold  and  silver  annually  ased  In  the  arts £S,C&(>,560 

It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Jacob  of  the 
amount  of  coin  in  Europe  at  each  period  are  cntinly  too  high  ; 
and  that  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  used  in 
the  arts  prior  to  the  year  1700,  arc  too  low  by  about  half ;  during 
the  oi;rhteenth  century,  too  high  by  nearly  half ;  and  too  high, 
also,  for  the  period  from  the  year  IS  10  to  1830  ;  and  that  the 
estimates  of  Humboldt  and  McCulloch  are  too  low. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  coin  in  France  in  1803  at  1,850 
millions  livres,  or  francs,  equal  to  nearly  $347,000,000,  for  a 
population  which  ho  estimated  at  26,363,000  ;  that  is,  seventy 
francs,  or  about  $13  each.  Europe  then  contained,  according  to 
Has^el,  182,600,000  inhabitants  ;  of  which  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  the  Sclavonian  and  Sarmatian  nations  con- 
stituted more  than  62,000,000.  '*  Allowing  (^aid  he)  for  (Jreat 
Britain  and  for  the  west  and  south  of  Kurope  55  livres  per  indi- 
vidual, (or  about  $10j  each,)  and  for  other  countries  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  30  livres  (or  about  ^j'^  each.)  we  shall  find 
the  total  specie  of  Europe  cannot  exceed  8,t)03  million  livres." 
Carry  out  the  principles  of  his  calculation,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows  : — 

Popuktion.  Li^Tea.                  Ltrm. 

Franco 2(x.i  at  To  each  l,S5ii  mlllton^ 

Bnasia  niA  other  eastern  natlooa ('2  mllllonBw  30    "  t,b4H)       ** 

Other  nationa  of  Eurt'pe 94       **  65    •*  ft,liO      *• 


ToUl  for  Enrope 1S2,400,0«jO  8,S80       - 

LquaJ  to  about |1,6<5      - 

II.  'Ihe  coin  and  bullion  of  several  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  variou>ly  estimated  at  different  periodj*,  as  follows  : — 

Hvemt  rrttain  hj  I>aTon.int IftK)  £4,«rv,nno  aterilng. 

<;re»r«irv  King 1«*^6  ^..^^wi^fM*  - 

Aij«lir  on 17«:9  lG,'OiM)itO  ** 

Dr.  Price 1777  l.Vnnvum  *• 

l^»nl  Noith 177S        IS  to  lJ»,c<H»,iHiO  •• 

A«!am  Smith 17v;  lVi<HHHM>  »» 

K««»e l-Mit*  44.(NMV«<I0      •* 

ChuiKtUor  of  the  Kxchoqner 1SJ«)  UV-^nVHH) 

France  I  y  law  In 171G  l,2rt)  million  livres  or  |1K!^  mlirna. 

Neckar 17SI  ii,'i««<)              *'                 414  •• 

AriiouM 1791  'A<»U<»             ••                 876  •* 

Hun»lH.Ii!i 1-M»4  !,<:•<•             "                 847  • 

Cpaln  by  MufHiuiz 17^'2  BO  ** 

Aostrinn  Kuii/irt>  ly  lla^'ol 1^)7  ^>  mil  Ion  florins  or    99  •* 

Pni».!a  l»y  Mr  Knig wn  wj      »•       roubtea  or  41  •* 

III.  Mr.  Storch,  (in  his  political  economy,  published  fai  1814,) 
•iter  carefully  collecting  and  commenting  on  the  estimatea  of 
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different  authors,  of  the  specie  in  the  different  conntries  of  Europe, 
fstiiiintod  the  amount  as  follows  : — 

Onrat  llriuln , 

France 

e|*ln 

AuKtiia,  exclni»lve  of  about  $18,000,000  copper  coin. 

l*ra»»a,fn  IS's'i 

Ku*!ilii,  exclii^^ive  of  $1  S,<^'0,»XK)  copper  coin , 

Otlier  ctmntriee  of  Enrope 

Total  of  Europe $1,220      ** 

Wc  have  now  much  more  accurate  statistics  and  ample  inato- 
rials  for  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Asia  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  amount  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  at  different  periods,  than  were  possessed 
by  any  of  the  authors  named.  As  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
art*  numerous,  the  greater  part  of  the  specie  is  kept  in  their  vaults, 
and  the  government  has  kept  a  record  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  specie  since  the  30th  of  September,  1820,  we  have  the  means 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  with 
greater  accuracy  than  it  can  be  estimated  in  any  other  country. 
And  as  the  amount  of  circuLiting  money  needed  in  every  country 
depends  on  the  amount  and  value  of  its  productive  industry  and 
commerce,  the  relative  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  difFnnt 
countries  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  following  table  of  estimates  is  formed  partly  from  official 
estimates,  and  the  estimates  of  numerous  writers,  and  partly  by 
comparing  the  condition  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  produc- 
tive industry  and  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  with  each  other,  and  calculating  the  relative  amount  of 
circulating  money  which  each  probably  employs,  as  indicated  by 
its  condition. 

IV.  Estimates  of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  inclu- 
ding specie,  bank-notes,  and  paper  money  of  all  kinds  (over  and 
above  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money)  in  America  and  each 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  amount  to  each  person  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1800. 


Great  Britain 

Ifrland 

Framrt* 

Hoi'aiHl  and  B«lgiara 

S|iain  and  Purtugal 

luly 

<irrnian  Aii»trla 

0«*rinaii  Stati>a 

TruAru 

1  Denmark,  8«red<-n,  and  Norway 

]!oDi!a»  llaniDuy.  Turkov.  and  other 
eastern  natlona  of  Eoroite 


ToUlof  Eoroi 


^, 


est  indies. 


MillionA  of 
Inhabitantai 

10.4  millions. 

4.8        *♦ 
27.8 

ft.0        " 
18.5 
20 
18 
12 
10 

4.5 

60  »» 

1$0.5  miUiona. 
24 


M 
M 
U 
U 
M 
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Millions  of 

Circnbting 

Money. 

$156  miUlonflw 

3M    " 
82T.6    " 

65 
1(H) 
160 

78 

U 

06 

22 

210       ** 

•1.8<»7niiIliona. 

108        •• 
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Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  coin  in  Europe  at  the  disooTenr  of 
America  at  iS34,000,000  sterling  ;  and  Mr.  King  estimate<f  the 
whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  in  1516  at  £45,000,000 

sterling,  over  two  thirds  of  which,  perhaps,  was  coin.  (See  tables 
V.  and  VI.  of  section  4.) 

V.  Estimates  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  exported  to  Asia,  and 

the  amount  made   into  and   remaining  in  coin  and  bullion  at 
different  periods.     (See  ante,  table  lY.  of  section  4.) 

Amount  of  coin  In  Europe  In  the  rear  1500 $190  milUoo^ 

Prodaco  of  the  mines  of  Ainorica  'during  the  16th  oentniy 6M       ** 

Ftodoco  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  imported  from  Africa 40       ** 

Total 6T0  

Wear  and  loss  of  old  coin,  one  foarth  part 88       ** 

Exported  to  India,  China,  and  otiier  parts  of  Asia 800       * 

Uaed  in  the  arts  to  make  into  plate,  watches,  Jewelry,  giJding,  images, 

etc.,  in  cborcbe^  and  otlier  utensils  and  omamentSw S40       ** 

liada  Into  coin,  $2*il»,0«0,000— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin  1-lOth  part  » 

Amonnt  to  be  deducted  -------  $606       " 

Specie  and  bnlUon  in  use  In  Europe  and  America,  Dec  Slst,  IMO 864       ^ 

Froduceof  the  American  mines  anring  the  17th  century 1,466       ^ 

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  gold  dust  imported  ttom  Africa. .  TO 

TotAl 1,W>       " 

Wear  and  low  of  the  old  gold,  ono-fourth  part •! 

Exported  to  Asia  over  £i;<HiO,(X>0  per  annum 600       ' 

Use«l  in  the  arts 600 

Made  into  cola,  |4;i6,000,0r)i)— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin,  1-lOth  part ....  48 

Amount  to  be  deducted         -.----  1,884 

Ppodein  use,  Deceml»er81, 17«K) 666       * 

Froduce  of  tlic  mines  of  A  merica  during  the  16th  century 8,690        ** 

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  |^d  doit  firom  Africa,  according 

to  Jacob,  less  one-eighth  part 8M       * 

Total 8.688       " 

Wear  and  loas  ©fold  coin,  one-fhurth  part 166       * 

Exported  to  Asia,  £2,04  >n.<loo  per  year 960       • 

Used  in  the  arts,  over  fi.500,000  per  year 1,260       * 

Made  into  coin,  1796,000,000— wear  and  leas  of  new  coin,  1-lOth  part  .  80 

Amount  to  be  deducted 8,466       " 

Specie  In  use  December  81. 1  sot) 1^16 

rro»ince  of  the  mines  of  America  to  December,  1810,  about 400       " 

Ftoduce  of  the  mince  of  Europe,  irlberia,  and  gold  dost  f^om  AlHca,  per 

Humboldt  and  Jacob 41       * 

Total 1,658        * 


Wear  and  losAof  old  coin  at  3  percent S8 

Exported  to  Asia,  £2,.'M>0,000  per  annum 180 

Used  in  thearta,  £a.ftrtO,nrNi  per  annum 16T 

Made  into  coin  and  bullion,  152,000,000 


Amount  to  be  dedncted  .--•-•• 

RptH<>  in  uvj  Doceml*r81,  ISIO I^IK 

Produce  of  mines  of  America  to  December,  1880 890 

Produce  of  Europe,  Uuaaia,  etc 110 

Total vm 


n 
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Wear  *nd  k*^  of  old  coin,  6.>i  per  c«nt TS  million\ 

Uaed  iu  tfa«  tfta.  iM,nwt,oOO  pur  jear 8S1 

txportcU  to  A^  1^,000,000  per  yew J?'L  ..."  __ 

Amoant  to  be  deducted       ------         $649 

Sped*  Id  OM,  December  81, 1880 $1,1S6 

Produce  of  minee  of  America  to  December,  1840 190       "" 

fMdnee  of  mioeB  of  Europe,  BoBBla,  etc T5 

Total 1.451       " 

Wear  md  lots  of  coin,  8  per  cent 80       " 

Used  iD  tbe  trta,  £4,500,00  per  year SIC 

None  exported  to  AeU  

Amount  to  bo  deducted       ------         12.*)  1 

epecto  in  use,  December  81, 1840 $1,200 

All  the  accouDts  aod  estimates  secfD  to  agree,  that  most  of  tho 
American  mines  were  p-owing  less  and  less  productive,  and  the 
total  supply  of  the  precious  metals  much  less  annually  from  IS  JO 
to  1840,  than  it  was  half  a  century  since,  while  tho  population 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  tho  wants  of  the  commercial  world, 
as  well  as  the  world  of  fashion,  were  rapidly  increasing. 

Since  1840  there  has  hcen  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Russia;  which,  together  with  the  amount  of 
gold  pn^cured  during  the  years  1S48,  1849  and  1850,  from  the 
mines  and  sands  of  California,  and  the  prospect  of  an  immensJo 
increase  from  the  latter  source,  renders  it  prohable  that  iho.  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  may,  for  some  years  to  com", 
equal,  and  perhaps  exceed,  the  consumption  and  the  incrca.^e  of 
population  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
and,  to  some  extent,  also,  as  late  as  1816,  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods  were  imported  from  India  into  Europe  and 
AmericA,  and  large  sums  of  coin  exported  to  India  in  payment, 
as  well  as  to  China  and  the  East  India  islands,  to  pay  for  toa, 
spices,  &c.  M.  Humboldt  estimated  that  at  tho  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  moro  than  half  the  product  of  the 
American  mines,  (over  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually  of 
gold  and  silver)  were  exported  to  Asia.  Since  tho  machiner}'  of 
Great  Britain,  and  tho  prodigious  increase  in  the  manufacturos 
of  that  country,  have  driven  the  cotton  goods  of  India  not  only 
out  of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  out  of  their  own  markets,  and  pretty  much  ruined  and 
broken  them  down  ;  and  the  British  have  also  battered  down  th  ' 
barrier  which  excluded  the  products  of  Europe  and  Ameri 
(except  specie)  from  the  markets  of  China,  the  orain  of  the  |ii< 
ciouft  metals  to  China,  India,  and  all  Asia,  has  ceased,  or  noiir!; 
so.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreuMi.  y 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  balance  of  gold  and  ailyer  export'*! 
to  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  over  and  above  the  amouni 
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imported  from  them,  have  been  as  follows : — During  tho  yctr 
ending  Sept.  30,  1835,  it  amounted  to  $1/Ji.»5,140  ;  in  1842  it 
•mounted  U)  $837,094;  in  1844,  to  $574,000;  and  in  1845  to 
only  $239,874.  The  exports  of  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  to  China,  as  well  as  India  and  Turkey,  have  been  so  great 
since  1830,  that  very  little  specie  has  been  exported  from  Europe 
to  Asia ;  and  for  ever  hereafter  we  may  expect  the  balance  to  be 
the  other  way,  and  that  specie  will  be  exported  froui  China  and 
other  parts  of  Atsia  to  Europe. 

Let  us  compare  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  at 
several  different  periods  with  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  At 
those  periods,  in  order  to  see  how  their  increase  compares  with 
each  other ;  this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  coin  upon  the  prices  of  commodities 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  (exclusive 
of  wandering  Indians)  at  different  periods  ;  also  the  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion  in  use,  and  the  amount  to  each  person. 

ropuladon  of                    Total  Axn*t  to  Mch 

Years.                      Euroi>c.           America.  poimlatlon.  Total  specie.  person. 

lOutP 10<)  milliona.        1U<)  mi  .lions.  |13U  mllllooA.  f  1  M 

ICOO lU        "             C  millions.  1-' >        "  iJ«>4        "  8  C«0 

1700 vu      "         12      "         n«>      "  tm      **  4  w 

1800 lyj  "  24  "  1MI4  "  l,*iH>  •*  6  4*0 

181 » li>5  "  2i  **  '2 .IS  "  1,:;:;5  "  «  «iO 

18S0 221  **  89  **  l'«y  "  l.lHJ  "  4  50 

184U i'k»  "  4<5  "  iJ^G  "  l,i:«K»  "  4*) 

•Sec.  G.  Origin  and  progress  of  hatikhig^  and  the  amourU  of 
paper- money  in  li^urope  and  America,  at  dijj'erent  periods. 

Tho  Bank  of  Venice  was  the  first  ])ankiug  e^^tablishment  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1171,  aud  sub-isted  till  the  subver- 
sion of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  was  a  deposit  bank  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  the  year  1G09,  and 
that  of  Hamburg  in  1619  ;  they  were  deposit  banks  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1094,  and 
was  the  lirst  bank  which  ever  issued  notes,  or  bills  to  ciiculate  as 
money,  in  the  ordinary  LausHctiona  of  trade  aud  commerce.  The 
Bank  of  Scotland  wa:>  established  in  Iti'Jo,  with  a  capital  of  but 
jC100,000,  which  was  raised  to  JL;200,U00  sterling  in  the  year 
1744,  and  in  1S04  to  £l,r)00,000.  The  original  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  England  wiu*  but  £1,200,000  sterling,  consisting  of  A 
loan  of  that  amount  to  the  government.  These  two  were  the 
only  banks  (if  we  except  some  private  companies  and  bankers  in 
London)  that  ever  issued  notes  fur  a  circulating  medium,  or 
money,  and  as  a  subdtituto  for  coin,  prior  to  the  cightoenth  cen- 
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tarj;  and  the  credit  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ensrl.ind  was  at 
first  so  poor,  that  the  bank  became  involved  in  difficulties  in 
1696,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  its  notes  in  coin, 
and  the  notes  fell  in  value,  and  passed  at  a  heavy  discount.  The 
amount  in  circulation  February  28th,  1700,  was  but  i2938,240, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  only  ig781,430. 

The  circulating  medium  of  the  commercial  world  was  scarcely 
increased  at  all  by  bank  notes,  or  paper  money  in  any  shape,  in 
the  year  1700,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  C(»ntury, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  then  in  use  in  Europe 
and  America  was  probably  less  than  $700,000,000. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  have  heoufruitfiU 
in  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  projects  of  a  financial  character  ^to  make 
credit^  and  too  often  the  credit  of  bankrupts ^  spendthrifts,  knaves^ 
and  visionary  speculators^  a  substitute  for  coin.  One  of  the  first, 
greatest,  and  most  ruinous,  was  the  great  Mississippi  scheme,  rrot 
up  at  Paris,  by  John  Law,  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  this  great  bubble  burst,  France  confined  herself  to  a  specie 
currency  until  after  the  issue  of  the  government  assignats,  during 
the  French  revolution,  and  no  bank  for  issuing  notes  was  estab- 
lished in  France,  until  the  bank  of  France,  in  1803  ;  to  which  was 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
France  in  1810  at  but  two  millions  sterling  ;  and  in  1830  at  nine 
million  pounds  sterling.  This  bank  was  slow  in  acquiring  the 
public  confidence,  so  as  to  get  much  circulation  for  its  own  notes. 

The  Netherlands  had  no  money  but  coin  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1814,  with  a  capital 
of  5,000,000  florins,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
for  twenty-five  years.  INIr.  Jacob  says  its  circulating  notes  then, 
(1830,)  were  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  million  sterling. 

Banks  have  al*50  been  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  besides  numerous  other  banks  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amr^rica. 

Mr  Jacob  remarks  that  Russia  was  then  (1830)  the  only 
country  of  Europe  which  had  not  returned  to  specie  payments. 
When  bank  notes  wore  first  issued,  and  the  quantity  small,  the 
rouble  was  worth  about  three  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or 
seventy-five  cents,  and  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  Russian 
silver  coin  of  that  name.  The  increa.sed  quantity  gradually 
depreciated  the  metallic  value  of  the  paper,  till  one  silver  rouble 
was  worth  four  of  paper.  It  had  nearly  attained  this  low  value 
in  1810,  when  the  paper  roubles  amounted  to  577,000,000.  It 
was  nearly  the  same,  but  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  1830, 
though  the  amoont  had  increased  to  639,000,000  roubles.     Ho 
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estimates    their    exchaDgeable    valuo,   in    1810,   as    equal    to 
23,000,000  poaods  sterling,  and  in  1830  to  iS25,250,000. 

The  first  issue  of  paper-money  in  Russia  consisted  of  40,000,000 
roubles  of  assignats  in  1769  ;  Uie  second  consisted  of  60,000,000 
roubles  in  1787.  The  silver  rouble  is  equal  to  about  seventy-five 
ocnts. 

I.  The  amount  of  assignats  in  circulation  in  Russia,  and  tho 
per  cent  of  depreciation  at  different  periods,  is  stated  by  S torch 
as  follows : — 

Per  cent  I  Per  oeot 

Yem.  drcttlstloD.  dlaeonnt  |  Tmtb.  OlitnilatloB.  dleoooat 


1790 Ill  mflUon  nmbtea       18 

1796 IfiO       **         -  BIH 

1800 21a*-"  86 


1806 999  mfUfon  rooMtlk      9S 

1810 6n       -         **  Ml 

1814 en       "         *  76 


Mr.  Jacob  states  that  the  paper-money  of  Austria  had  increased, 
prior  to  1810,  to  1,060,000,000  of  florins,  and  had  at  one  time  so 
depreciated,  that  a  silver  florin  would  purchase  ten  or  twelve 
paper  florins,  and  that  they  were  worth  in  1810  only  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  their  nominal  value.  Calling  their  nominal  value 
about  two  shillings  sterling,  and  their  real  exchangeable  value  in 
1810  one-fifth  part  as  much,  he  estimated  their  total  exchangeable 
value  :n  1810  at  5^1,000,000  pounds  sterling.  About  the  year 
1825  they  were  redeemed  at  two-fifths  their  nominal  value,  and 
specie  payments  resumed,  and  he  estimated  the  amount  of  paper 
in  circulation  in  1830  at  100,000,000  florins,  equal  to  ieiO,000,000 
sterling. 

He  says  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation  in 
1810  amounted  to  about  £24,000,000  sterling,  and  estimated  the 
notes  of  tho  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  other  banks 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  same  amount — that  is,  at 
i&18,000,000  in  all.  The  Ubles  in  Brande's  Encyclopsodia  of 
Science  and  Art,  title  bank,  show  that  the  circulating  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  1810  amounted  to  j^l,019,600,  and  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  bank  i^,501,410  ;  excess  of  circulation 
over  coin  and  bullion,  £17,518,190  ;  and  that  in  1830  the  circu- 
lation was  i^0,050,730,  the  coin  and  bullion  i^,171,000,  and  tlie 
excess  of  notes  in  circulation  but  i21 1,559,730. 

The  country  bank-notes  of  England  and  Wales  in  circulation 
in  1810  are  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  at 
iB23,893,868  ;  in  1833  they  were  reduced  to  iB10,152,104.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  in  1810  are  stated  at 
$3,170,064,  and  in  1832  at  ^£3,975,322. 

After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1797,  the  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes  occasioned  their  decline 
in  value  ;  and  their  depreciation  in  1810  was  nearly  13  per  cent, 
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And  in  1814  over  25  per  ocot.  The  basis  of  the  private  and 
joint  stock  banks  relied  upon  to  redeem  their  notes,  was  not 
specie  nor  bullion,  but  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  so  tliat 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  circulation  was  an  addition  of 
80  much  to  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

As  the  Bank  of  Russia,  and  also  that  of  Austria,  were  both 
in  a  state  of  suspension  in  1810,  and  the  former  also  in  1830, 
they  probably  had  very  little  specie  or  bullion  to  redeem  with, 
and  I  shall  estimate  the  same  at  but  ten  per  cent.  M.  Jacob 
remarks  that  in  the  smaller  states  of  Crermany,  in  Italy,  (except 
that  part  of  it  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,)  and  in 
Spain,  and  Switxcrland,  the  currency  has  been  invariably  metallic  ; 
and  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  a  paper  currency  existed 
in  1810,  and  still  circulated  ;  but  the  whole  amount,  as  well  as 
the  variations  in  those  countries,  has  been  so  small,  that  they 
affect,  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  the  view  hero  taken. 

There  was  no  bank  in  the  United  States  until  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  The 
first  banking  association  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a 
joint  stock  company  organized  in  the  year  1784,  under  articles  of 
association,  under  which  it  did  business  as  a  bank  nearly  seven 
years,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  March,  1791,  by  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York.  In  1792  the  Bank  of  Albany  was  char- 
tered, and  in  1793  the  Bank  of  Columbia.  No  other  banks  were 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  until  the  year  1800,  when 
the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated.  The  first  United 
States  Bank  was  established  in  1791  ;  after  the  year  1800,  banks 
began  to  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have 
pretty  accurate  information  of  the  amount  of  banking  capital  and 
of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  different  periods,  from  December, 
1810,  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  much  less  positive  evidence  of  the  amount  of  paper- 
money  in  circulation  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  year  1800, 
than  in  the  year  1810,  and  since  that  time.  The  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  August,  1800,  was  less  than  je  15,000,000 
sterling,  but  was  nearly  ii24, 500, 000  in  August,  1810.  Thoujih 
the  United  States  were  fiooded  with  what  was  called  continental 
money  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  some  of  the  Now 
England  colonies  issued  great  quantities  of  paper-money  before 
the  war,  yet  from  the  close  of  the  war  until  after  the  year  1800, 
we  had  comparatively  little  paper-money  in  our  country.  Paper- 
money  was  increased  immensely  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  and  there  was  probably  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  oircnlation  at  the  latter,  as  at  the  former  period. 
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II.  Estimates  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  (taken  mostly 
from  Jacob's  inquiry,)  of  the  excliansreable  value  of  the  piper 
circulation  of  Europe  and  America  in  1810  and  1830,  the  depro- 
eiation,  (from  which  the  nommal  amount  may  be  calculated,)  the 
amount  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  the 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium  by  the  means  of  bank  notes  :^ 

ExcbansMble  Exoms  of 

ralne  of  bank-           Boltton  bank  notes 

DoprecUtiiNi,  notes  in  clr-  and  specio  In  orer  spoele  and 

per  cent.         eolation.  the  banka.  bullion. 

BMkoTEnglaiid....  1810  U  18  8.9  115 

.   ..  1830  par  20  9.17  ia9 
Private  and  Joint  st'ek 

banka  in 1810  14  SO  UH  1^ 

Do 1883  par  10  215                  8 

Banks  of  Irvland.  ..  1810  14  8.T                       .6                   S.t 

do           ....  1880  par  5  SL                     8 

Banks  of  Scotland....  ISIO  14  8  .6                   S4 

do            ....  1880  par  80  1.4                    11 

BankoTFranoe 1810  par  8  .8                    19 

do         1S30  par  9  8.5                     &6 

of  Bnsda ISIO  72  88  8.8  MT 

do         ISSO  75  86.8  iJi  88.7. 

of  \natrU 1810  80  81  8  19 

do          1880  par  10  ZJH                   %5 

HoDandin 1810 

do         1880  par  1                         A                     .€ 

Portngal ISIO  80  1.4                       .8                   LS 

do         1^30  ..                       3                         .5                   15 

Pmasla ISIO 

do      1880  par                       2                          .7                    IJ 

United  States 1M0  par  5.8  8  3                    8,6 

do          1829  par  12^  4.6                    8.8 

Total 1810  £97  £146  i^i!4 

-     1S.W  1005  80.8  708 

**    ISOO  estimated  at  £46 

III.  Statement  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  periods,  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Deoembw.  December.  Deoembw.  Decnabir 

1842.  1845.  1848.  1848 

Bank  of  Enrland £19.5  milHona.  £90.8  milHooa  £1&9  millions.  £17  9  millioai 

Private  bank^  Engl'nd  6.0        **  <5        "              8w5       »*  8.5        - 

Joint.st.Krk  banks.     .  30        "  ai        •*              2  5       **  8.6        " 

B«k8  in  Scotland....  80       -  aS       •*              88       "  18        • 

Buka  In  ir«land 52       **  7.4       **              4.8        "  47        * 

Vat,  United  Kingdom      £85.7        "  £8a5       **  £81.0        **  £819       *• 

,  Mr.  McCulloch  estimated  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1833  at 
i^0,000,000  sterling ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  hare  a  large 
bank-note  circulation,  and  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  keep 
their  deposits  in,  and  do  their  their  business  through  bank.o,  I 
doubt  if  the  average  circulation  of  coin  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  exceeded  j&20,000,000,  and  have  estimated  it  at  that 
■am.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  oonstitnte  the  principal 
means  of  all  the  other  banks  and  bankers  of  the  kingdom^  with 
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trbich  to  redeem  their  notes  ;  and  hence  thej  arc  used  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  coin  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  iS6,000,000,  which  should 
not  be  treated  as  any  portion  of  the  circulation  of  the  count ly. 
This  amount  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  gross  circu- 
lation of  England,  and  the  deduction  is  made  in  the  following 
table.  The  average  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  the  Unittd 
Kingdom  from  1833  to  1840  was  about  the  same  as  from  1841 
to  1849. 

lY.  Statement  of  the  average  circulation  of  coin  and  bank- 
notes among  the  people,  from  1841  to  1849,  and  the  amount  to 
each  person,  after  deducting  i^6,000,000  sterling.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  supposed  to  be  held  by  other  banks. 

Bank  notoa^  Goin.  Total.         Each  person 

Encfamd  and  WalM £21  milHoiUL       £14  mlllkma.    £85ininioDflw         $!(>> 

SooUaod 8J      -  a^    ^  6}      ;^  9> 


Inland 6}      •*  Sj    «  »J      ** 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  ordinarily  fluctuates 
from  210  to  240,000,000  francs  : — 

Ita  circulation  in  Joljr,  1880,  waa  about $43,200,0«K) 

In  October,  1689,  it  waa .S9,'.>87,(!<m) 

•*  lb45i,it  waa 4^0^U,(K>0 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  amount  of  paper-money  m  Europe 
and  America  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  1840,  and  but  little 
more  in  1845  than  it  was  in  1830. 

Sfic.  7.     Banking  capiialy  coin,  and  paper  money  in  the  U.  States 
from  1810  to  1849 — Exports  and  imports  of  ann. 

I.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Gallatin  of  the  capital,  notes  in  circulation, 
and  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1829. 

Capital.  Noteo.  Specie. 

S31  banka,  aaoerU<nod $95    milllona  $89.8  miUionn  1 12    mlUioua. 

4f>  banks,  eeUraatod 15.2       "^  V.l        "  '.'.9 

UniUhl  Statea  Bank 85          "  18.0       "*  7.2 


Total $1-45.2       "  $61.3       "  $22.1 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  capital  of  the  forty-eight  banks  i.s  pro- 
perly estimated,  the  notes  in  circulation  are  estimated  too  Iii<^h, 
by  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  the  specie  in  them  too  hii;Ii  by 
about  $1,000,000,  to  correspond  with  the  281  banks,  who.^o  condi- 
tion was  ascertained.  1  shall,  therefore,  reduce  the  estimate,  to 
make  all  the  parts  correspond,  and  shall  call  the  circulation  but 
$.39,000,000,  and  the  specie  ^21,000,000. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  year  as  follows  :  of  IS  10  at 
$15,400,000  ;  of  1814,  at  *17,000,000  j  of  1815  at  $19,000,000  ; 
and  (tf  18 19,  at  $19,800,000. 
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The  coDiinercial  records  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
precious  metals,  show  that  the  amouut  in  the  couutry,  from  1824 
to  1828,  must  have  been  about  $9,000,000  less  than  it  was  ia 
1820 ;  and  about  $5,000,000  loss  in  January,  1830,  than 
it  was  in  1820.  We  cannot  reasonably  assume  that  the  amount 
of  coin  in  circulation  in  January,  1830,  was  less  than  $4,000,000, 
which,  taking  the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  into  con- 
sideration, and  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimate  of  the  amount  in  the 
banks,  would  make  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1820  over 
$10,000,000,  and  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  (the  amount 
brought  in  by  immigrants,  not  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
being  estimated  at  from  $10  to  $20  each,  on  an  average: — ) 

Eitinuited  amount  of  coin  and  buTlion  in  the  United  Statue,  October  1, 1820   $90   milUoai 

Im|iort«l  in  four  jeara  to  i;cpC«mber  80, 1824 ^U.9     * 

Katlmated  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants S       * 

Total  imports  and  supply $5«w»      • 

Exported  during  the  samn  fonr  years $8<CT  mJllteMi 

Ktttiinated  atnoiint  u-sctl  in  the  arid  an«l  made  into  plat<^ 
utensiK  iowclr}',  and  other  onianienLs  uvcr  and  abore 
old  m«tal  U5cd  and  the  pro<iQco  of  our  own  minesi  LS8       ** 

Tutal  export  and  consumption        -        -        -         '  8Bi9      •• 

»  — ^^— ^— ^— 

leaving  in  tho  Unite*!  States  but  .  -  -  -        |8l         • 

IVtob<?r  Ist,  1V2-I,  when  the  tariff  of  1S24  t.K»lc  rflfect:— 

Imp<»rt.Ml  In  four  years,  ti>  Si-|»uinlK.r  5i<;tli,  1S28 $29l9T    • 

Efctimatcd  anu»u!it  l-Tou^ht  in  )>y  Inunip'iuits S        * 

Total  imports  and  siiftidy    ......    $51.IT    * 

Exported  during  the  same  four  years $29.4  millions 

KstimatcHl  amount  U5<vl  in  the  urtH 1.27      ^ 

Total  export  and  consumption S0L67  * 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  only  -  -  -  •  -    fJl        • 

October  1st,  1S28,  when  the  tarilT  of  1^-2S  went  into  operation : — 

Imported  in  six  yeans  to  SeptcniUr  'mu,  1S*4 $58170    • 

▲mount  brought  in  by  immigrant5,  estimated  ai 4       ** 

Total  Import*  and  supply    ------    $78.75    * 

Kxf»orted  durinc  the  .<»ame  six  years $2d.4<$  milHona. 

Ufi>f*i  in  the  arts 229        " 

«3l75   • 

II    I  I       -  ^ 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  -----    $50       • 

October  Ut,  Isit,  soon  after  tlio  free  tnule  compromise  act  of  March,  1888, 
madi*  the  lir»t  retiuetion  of  duties  on  fbreign  mannlkctures  :— 

Imp<»rt»Hl  In  three  years,  to  September  80ih,  1S87 $87        • 

KftUmate<l  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants %       " 

Total  imports  and  xapi>1y     .--...        ^f§       • 

Exporte<l  daring  the  same  Uiree  vears fl&TB  mllllODa. 

Amount  uf-etX  in  the  arts,  over  an«{  alM>vo  product  of  our 
mines  during  tiiij»  extravagaut  period  of  speculation. .  9.2S       ** 

ts     • 

LetTlngtn  the  United  States 

October  1st,  1^7.  when  newly  aU  the  banks  in  the  Mtton  «w»  la  •  t/bOm  «f 
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As  the  ima^narj  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statis 
iras  greatly  iucrcascd  durin;^  the  t^peculative  period  from  1831  to 
1837,  by  the  niultiplioation  and  expansion  of  the  banks,  the  in- 
crease of  paper-money,  and  the  increase  of  prices,  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  ;  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  and  the 
increase  of  f^old  and  silver  made  into  plate,  watches,  chains,  and 
other  ornaments  and  utensils,  was  also  immensely  increased. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
census,  amounted  to  $4,734,960 ;  which  must  have  consumed  an 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  exceeding  $3,000,000. 

The  products  of  our  gold  mines  in  1839  amounted  to  only 
$529,605  ;  and  the  amount  of  silver  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
returned  separately  from  other  metals.  The  amount  used  in  the 
arts  for  ten  years,  from  1837  to  1847,  over  and  above  the 
products  of  our  mines,  and  the  old  gold  and  silyer  worked  over, 
probably  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

E»tluiatC4l  amount  of  specie  and  ballion  in  the  United  StatoK,  October  1, 

issl,  broD^it  forward $63      milliona 

IiuiH*rti^  in  one  year,  to  S^ifteinbcr  oO,  lj>8S 1T.75 

Amount  brought  in  by  Immlgriuits,  estimated  at .50      '^ 

T<.ul  sui-iily, $S1.25      " 

£zin>rted  dniin^  tlie  year 8  5    mlllion«. 

Use*!  In  the  aria 1  75         »* 

—  525      ** 

Leaving  in  th«  United  SUtes,  October  Ist,  1S3S     •       •       -       |76i 

Inportevl  In  fonr  reara,  to  September  80, 1842 2a55      " 

Amoaiit  broaglit  In  by  immigranta,  estimated  at 8.-45     " 

Total  aopplf f     -««---••••.      |tos         * 

Exported  during  tlte  Mine  four  rears $82.8  millions. 

Uaed  in  tlie  arta,  caUuated  at. . .' 7.7 

-  40         " 


w 


LcATinc  in  the  Unitc<l  SUtea $62 

October  1,  1S4-2,  when  the  tariff  of  1M2  went  Into  operation. 

fipe^  le  imported  in  tliree  and  three-quarter  years  to  Juno  80, 1S46,  under 

the  tariff  of  lS4'i $86 

Katimated  amoont  brought  in  by  immigrants 5         ** 

Total  *«pply,    -•  -  $103         *' 

Specie  exported  during  tlie  wme  period $19  5  mililona. 

LMfl    in  tlM  arts  and  low  by  fHction,  etc.,  efti- 
malcd  at 8.5       **  'i< 


LpATing  In  the  Unite^l  Sute%  .Tune  80,  1^17    •       -       -       •  $75 

Spe^e  Imported  dnrintr  the  year  ondincr  June  80th,  1S47,  in  contiequeace 
of  the  short  erops  In  'Kurojte  aitd  the  great  demand  for  our  flour  and 

«ni^n S4.1 

Amount  brooght  In  by  immigrants,  estimated  at 14 

Totid  aapply, $100.5 


«i 
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Brought  forwaM,  tlOO^  raflBoM. 

Specie  cx|>orUfd  (liirlns  t ho  same  year $2.5  millions. 

8]wclc  oxp<-nde/l  ahrt^  by  the  navy,  and  by  the 

aniiy  in  Mexico.  e»tlmateil  at 4 

U8«<1  in  the  arts  and  lost  by  friction,  rtc 8        "  » 5 

Leavinc:  in  the  United  States,  Jnne  »0, 1S47.  Wl.O 

ami  over  $S)  millions  on  t!i«»  l-ft  of  December, 
iJilO,  when  the  tarliT  of  1^16  took  effect 

Sj)eclo  Imported  In  four  years  to  Jnne  SO,  1951 $22.6      " 

Amount  broujtht  to  our  mints  from  California 68.2 

Estimated  amount  brought  by  Immigrants 7.2      ^ 

Total  supply, $l».0      ' 

Fpecie  exporte<l  during  the  same  period $58  millions 

I. sed  in  the  arts,  and  lost U       ^ 

Expended  abroad  by  the  army  and  navy 8      " 

Leaving  in  tlie  United  States  on  tbe  30  .Tune,  1B51         •        •        $114 

The  greatest  part  of  tlie  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  oomes  fkwn  Mexk«  and 
South  America— wliile  that  exported,  mostly  |^M*s  to  the  Old  World  Tbe  reader  wfll 
•ee  from  a  comiMirison  of  the  exi>orts  with  the  imports  of  specie,  that  tbo  principal  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  California  goes  to  Europe. 

There  is  much  ronson  to  bt»Htn'e  that  there  never  wa.s  more 
specie  in  the  Unit«Ml  States,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
there  was  during  tli*^  i:en"r.il  su.sp'^nsion  of  specie  pajmcnts  by 
the  banks,  from  May.  18M7,  to  .M:»y,  1S3S  ;  and  consequently 
the  susTiension  could  not  have  bcvn  caused  by  the  small  amount 
of  specie,  but  by  the  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  the  wild 
and  extravajrant  spirit  of  speculation,  the  excessive  import*  of 
foreign  goo<ls,  (whieh  sorvod  to  paralyzjthe  industry  of  the  coun- 
try) and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  foreigrn  debt;  all  of  which 
causes  contributed  to  alarm  capitalists,  bankers,  and  bosiDeas 
men  ;  to  destroy  contidenco  and  credit ;  to  depress  property,  and 
to  derange  business. 

AVhile  the  several  States  were  making  loans,  and  sclUnir  their 
bonds  in  Kurope,  and  to  the  airents  of  European  capitalists  ia 
America,  from  1833  to  1838,  in  order  to  establish  banks,  make 
canals,  i  ail  roads,  and  other  improvements,  and  were  increasing 
tlh'ir  debts  in  Kurope  ab<»ut  $100,000,000,  the  speci**  of  the 
l'nit(»d  States  was  incn'ased,  by  means  of  importations,  aboat 
$'2(),(HU),0()0,  and  the  balance  of  the  loans  was  imported  in  the 
shape  of  Kuropean  manufactures.  After  our  debts  became  so 
large  that  European  capitalists  became  alarmed,  and  would  not 
loan  us  any  more  money,  nor  buy  our  State  stocks  and  bonds  al 
scarcely  any  price  loss  than  a  discount  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent, 
the  in.  rehants  and  foreign  manufacturers  still  continued  to  glut 
our  markets  with  foreign  iroods  ;  and  duriut;  four  years,  under  the 
op»*':iti»ns  <»f  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  1S33,  they  drained 
the  United  States  of  specie,  and  reduced  the  quantity  in  the  coun- 
try from  $76,000,000,  October  1st,  1838,  to  $62,000,000,  Octo- 
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bcr  1st,  1842.  From  Octob.^r  9th,  1839,  when  the  most  of  our 
banks  suspended  specie  payments  the  second  time,  to  the  passa^^o 
of  the  tariff  act  in  August,  1842,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  about  as  gloomy  as  the  six 
years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824,  immediately 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  1815, 1816  and  1817,  and  exceeded 
only  by  the  general  embarrassment,  depression,  prostration,  and 
suffering  of  the  country,  during  the  period  from  1784  to  1789, 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods  at  the  close  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  when  the  country  enjoyed,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, that  glorious  system  of  free-trade  which  the  ntUliJlers  have 
long  been  sighing  after. 

While  the  tariff  act  of  1842  was  in  operation,  (from  October 
Ist,  1842,  to  November  30th,  1846,)  it  operated  to  check  and 
leflsen  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  secure  the  home-mar- 
ket^ to  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  laborers  and  producers  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor,  a  part  of  which  was  up- 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  large 
foreign  debt  and  a  part  paid  to  us  in  specie ;  the  specie  of  the 
country  increased  about  $18,000,000 ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  our  commerce,  finances,  banks,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  industry,  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

II.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  capital  and  gross  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  and  the  specie  in  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  reports,  the  nearest  to  the  31st  of  December 
of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years ;  also,  estimates,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bank  reports  and  the  foregoing  calculation,  of  the 
coin  in  circulation,  the  whole  circulation  of  coin  and  bank-notos, 
the  population,  and  the  average  circulation  to  each  person  at  each 
period.* 


18ia 

1814. 

1815. 

1S19. 

1834. 

1S29. 

Capital, In  mOlions.... 

$52.6 

$92.5 

$80.3 

$137 

^  , 

$14,V2 

Baiik-ttotei  iMoed * 

2S.1 

45.5 

68 

4-L8 

•  • 

M 

5pad«  in  banks * 

1S.4 

17 

19 

19.9 

$18 

21 

**        circulation . . 

15 

11 

8 

10.2 

8 

4 

Tatal  circulation 

40.1 

MA 

76 

55 

50 

m 

Popolatiun,  (^mlllions) . 
DoUan  to  each  penon. 

78 

8.3 

8.4 

9.6 

11 

126 

« 

6»; 

9 

H 

*) 

5 

issa. 

1S5W. 

1842. 

1845. 

1846. 

lstl>. 

Gapltal  in  minions.... 

$200 

$29«vt 

$«S4 

$202 

2207 

$*iH 

Bank-notea  isaoad 

94.8 

149.1 

60 

la's} 

112 

i;Vi 

Spaeia  In  Uank 

•  • 

87.9 

35.4 

48 

»    8S 

4r..4 

"*         drealation . 

15 

•23 

26.6 

82 

42 

'M 

Total  drealation 

110 

171 

92J\ 

142  y 

154 

1«V» 

Popolation  (oiilllonii). 

14 

15i 

IS.-J 

20 

»>*• 

2vJ 

Doilara  to  eacli  person. 

7* 

U 

5 

7i 

7f 

"^i 

*  A  portion  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation*  and  specie  in  the 
banks  at  the  end  of  the  years  1810.  1814,  iHi,\  1819,  and  1829,  are  estimates 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  vhich  have  heen  i;eneraiiy  adopted  and  coQl«ic\eA  vu  out  o'C^. 
rial  reports  since  I  S3 1.    The  whole  coliitnn  for  IS  24  are  esViw^Xc*  v^K  n\\\\*. 
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Our  foreien  commerce  has  not  only  affected  the  specie  in  our 
country,  but  it  has  had  a  general  influ^'nee  also  upon  the  cirenla- 
tion  of  our  banks.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  California  in  1848, 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  annually  by  onr  mines,  was  but 
little  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  About  $2,000,000  more 
than  the  products  of  oar  mines  were  needed  annually  to  satisfy 
the  pride  of  the  people,  and  supply  them  with  ntensils  and  oma* 
ments ;  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  re* 
quires  an  increase  of  coin  of  $2,500,000  annually  ;  so  that  we 
needed  about  $5,000,000  annually  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  sufficient  specie  basis  to  sustain  onr  banks, 
and  maintain  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency.  The  amount  of 
specie  in  the  United  States  is  so  exceedingly  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  that  lam 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  exportation  of  specie  to  tne 
amount  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  will  inevitably  weaken  the  banks  very  much, 
produce  a  panic,  and  a  run  upon  many  of  them,  and  cause  many 
failures,  if  not  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.  This  u 
verified  by  the  commercial  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842.  In 
May,  1837,  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended 
specie  payments ;  during  the  year  ending  September  30tb, 
1838,  our  imports  amounted   to  but   $108,486,616,   including 

}  117,747,1 16  specie,  and  but  little  over  $90,000,000  m  merchan- 
ise  and  foreign  products ;  our  exports  the  same  year  amounted 
to  $113,717,404,  including  but  $3,508,046  in  specie — that  is, 
we  exported  exclusive  of  specie,  over  $110,000,000  in  amount, 
and  imported  but  little  over  $90,000,000  ;  paid  off  several  .mil- 
lions of  debts,  and  got  a  balance  of  over  $14,000,000  specie  to 
sustain  our  banks.  This  enabled  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  old 
States,  and  many  in  the  new  ones,  to  resume  specie  payments 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1838,  and  to  go  on  for 
some  time  prosperously  ;  but  the  free-trade  compromise  act  again 
invited  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  amounting  during  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1839,  to  $162,092,132,  including 
only  $5,595,176  in  epccie  ;  while  our  exports  were  but 
$112,251,673,  exclusive  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  $8,776,743  ; 
bhuwin;:  a  nominal  balance  ot  trade  against  us  that  year  of  about 
$44,()0(),0U0j  a  drain  of  over  $3,000,000  of  specie  from  the 
country,  and  a  largo  increase  of  our  foreign  debt. 

Tliis^arp*  iKiIance  of  trade  against  us  and  drain  of  specie, 
uc(M-iijned  a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  VUh  of 
October,  1^39,  by  Mr.  Biddle's  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  soon  after  followed  by  nearly  all  the  Uankn  sooth 
and  webt  of  the  State  of  New  York.     No  other  country  ever  felt 
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SO  qnicklj  aod  seDsiblj,  and  suffered  so  severely,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  uiifnvor- 
able  balance  of  trade  ;  for  no  other  country  ever  had  so  small  an 
amount  of  specie  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce  ; 
and  in  no  other  country  was  the  credit  system  ever  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent,  upon  a  foundation  so  slight  and  frail. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  October  1st,  1839, 
being  about  $73,000,000,  and  October  Ist,  1S42,  but  $62,000,000, 
in  round  numbers  ;  the  quantity  in  the  banks  $45,000,000,  in 
1839,  and  but  $33,545,000,  December,  1842,  averaging  about 
$39,000,000,  left  in  circulation,  including  what  was  hoarded  up 
and  withdrawn  from  use,  from  828,000,000  to  $29,000,000. 

When  specie  is  exported,  it  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  they  draw  the 
specie  from  the  banks  of  the  country  and  the  interior  cities,  aikd 
the  amount  in  circulation  is  scarcely  affected  at  all.  Export  two 
years  in  succession  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  $5,000,000  each 
year  more  specie  than  is  imported,  accompanied  by  a  groat  in- 
crease of  debt  by  means  of  heavy  importations,  these  $10,000,000 
being  withdrawn  from  the  banks,  reduces  their  specie  to  about 
$30,000,000,  and  this,  of  itself,  will  often  produce  a  panie  and  a 
run  upon  the  banks,  and  cause  a  draw  upon  them  of  $5,000, (M)0 
or  $10,000,000  more,  and  thereby  occasion  a  failure  of  many  of 
them,  and  perhaps  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
The  suspension  of  October,  1839,  was  occasioned  by  tho  export- 
ation of  specie,  and  the  heavy  importations  of  goods  the  previous 
year,  though  the  balance  of  specie  exported  was  but  little  over 
$3,000,000  ;  and  the  suspension  of  May,  1837,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  immense  importation  of  foreign  goods ;  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  a  heavy  foreign  debt,  and  the  anticipation  of  luriro 
expnrtations  of  specie  to  pay  it ;  the  great  expansion  of  the  banks, 
and  their  heavy  loans  to  speculators  who  could  not  pay.  All 
these  things  contributed  to  create  a  panic,  and  induce  a  with- 
drawal of  deposits,  and  a  run  upon  the  banks,  and  soon  led  to  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  self  defence,  and  before 
the  anticipated  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  our  foreign  debt  had 
commenced.* 

8ec.  8.     Money  to  each  persan  in  the  United  States^  and  in  each 

country  of  Kuropc. 

I.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, and  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  and  bank-notes  in  circula- 

*  As  long  as  the  free  trade  tariff  of  iHAQ  continues  in  force,  nearly  all  the 
products  of  our  mines  of  California  (like  tho&e  of  Mexico  and  b'onth 
America.^  will  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  those  \\%Vv^^\^ 
*A-ili  derive  the  prinnpal  benefit  of  them. 
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tion,  in  each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
date  of  their  reports  nearest  to  the  last  daj  of  December  of  each 
of  the  undermentioned  years. 

ISM.      1842.       1842.        1845i        184&        1840. 
Coin  ftod  Catn  aiid 

Bank  notes.  Fk-n*U.  B*k-ntflL  Bk-nts.  B'k-n-tt  Bls-nta. 

lUine,  New  n«mp«hlie,  and  Vermont,  ^^  |2§  14  14  $5|  $5 

HMucbosetta,  Khodo  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut..7? 15§  9|  11  18  1»J  1« 

New  York,  New  Jener,  and  PennsjN 

vania 12  4|  61  6^         8J  T 

Ohio,  and  otber  N<»th-We8tern  States^, 

includinff  Iowa 0}  If  8^  S            8^  2t 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Di»t  ofColaoiMa 

Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 8}  8}            4}  5|           T  • 

Kentucky,  Tenneeaee,  and  Minonri..  41  2f  4  5            8i  6 

Blare  States  south  of  86^  of  latttadoi  I4k  41            M  4            H  5'. 

United  States 9^  81             6  5}           T^  5} 

For  some  months,  annually,  after  harvest,  including  the  fa)] 
and  forepart  of  the  winter,  the  bank-notes  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  States  are  sent  into  the  agricultural  States  to  pay 
for  agricultural  products ;  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year, 
the  circulating  money  of  the  agricultural  States  is  greater  than  is 
indicated  in  the  above  table  ;  but  the  merchants  soon  collect  the 
greater  portion  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  commercial  cities  to  pay 
for  goods  ;  so  that  during  half  or  more  of  the  year,  it  is  much  le^s, 
and  perhaps  did  not  average  more  than  is  above  stated,  during  the 
years  referred  to. 

Bank  paper  being  a  cheaper  currency  than  coin,  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  displace  coin,  and  induce  its  exportation  and  con- 
sumption in  the  arts.  The  balance  of  trade  being  generally  in 
favor  of  manufacturing  and  commercial,  and  against  agricultural 
States,  the  tendencies  of  trade  are  to  drain  the  latter  of  their  coin, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  former.  The  products  of  manufacturing 
labor,  when  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world,  amount 
to  about  twice  as  much  as  those  of  agricultural  labor  employed 
in  either  cold  or  temperate  climates  ;  but  not  so  when  the  latter 
is  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
tropical  products,  in  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  them.  Labor 
employed  in  mining  aud  manufacturing  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  than  twice  as  productive  as  agricul- 
tural labor  can  be  made  in  Ohio  and  the  North-western  States 
In  fact,  the  average  income  of  the  people  of  the  manufacturing 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  agricultural  State  of 
Ohio,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  agricultural  State 
of  Vermont. 

A  majority  of  mankind  are  inclined  to  spend  all  they  can  earn, 
and  all  they  can  get  credit  for,  and  as  the  wants  of  agricoltaral 
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communities  arc  generally  ^n-catcr  tlian  tbcir  incomes,  thoy  o.'V  n 
buy  more  than  they  can  pay  for  with  their  crops  within  the  yoixv  ; 
and  hence  afrricultural  countries  are  usually  inyolved  in  doht ; 
the  balance  of  trade  is  almost  universally  against  them  ;  and  tliis 
drains  them  of  thv.  precious  metals,  and  tends  to  depress  their 
industry  and  the  price  of  their  products  still  more.  Poverty, 
and  nothiDf;  but  poverty,  a  want  of  ability  to  pay  promptly,  aud 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  credit,  tends  to  cheok  importations,  aud 
to  restore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  lessening  the  demand  for,  and 
the  price  of  goods,  and  the  inducement  to  import  them. 

As  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  a  country,  it  must 
either  export  its  specie  to  pay  such  b^ance,  or  buy  on  credit, 
accumulate  a  debt,  and  eveutually  be  drained  of  its  specie  to  pay 
interest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Bank-notes  may, 
for  a  time,  supply  the  place  of  coin,  and  thus  afford  a  temporary 
remedy ;  but  in  the  end,  they  aggravate  the  evil.  By  inflating 
the  currency  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  keeping  it  full,  they 
keep  up,  and  often  raise  the  price  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
products,  and  thereby  tend  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  domestic 
products ;  to  encourage  importations ;  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  goods  imported,  and  exports  of  specie  to 
pay  for  them ;  aud  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  country  by 
depriving  it:^  own  citizens  of  the  benefit  of  its  markets  for  their 
products.  Tlie  necessary  consequence  is,  a  run  upon  the  banlxs 
for  coin,  a  groat  diminution  in  their  circulation,  many  failures  of 
banks,  and  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the  people,  attended 
with  a  depression  of  property  and  industry,  and  wide-spread 
embarrassment  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  revulsion 
necessarily  checks  importations  for  a  time,  and  as  cxportatinii 
goes  on  as  usual,  the  balance  of  trade  is  eventually  turned  in  its 
favor ;  spceit^  again  flows  in,  and  the  country  partially  recovers 
from  its  embarrassments. 

Any  measures  which  tend  to  increase  the  productive  industry 
of  a  country,  by  securing  its  markets  to  its  own  laborers  and 
producers,  tend  also  to  increase  its  wealth  and  domestic  com- 
merce ;  to  lessen  its  imports  of  such  articles  as  arc,  or  may  be 
produced  at  home  ;  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor  ;  and 
to  attract  to  it,  and  retain,  a  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  its  domestic  commerce. 
Hence  every  country,  taking  a  long  series  of  years  together, 
attraots  and  retains  an  amount  of  the  precious  mctab,  and  main- 
tains an  anif»uiit  of  n;oncy  in  circulation,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
condition,  ami  the  value  of  its  productive  industry  and  commerce  ; 
and  hence  vun  can  r(mdily  deduce  the  amount  of  its  productive 
industry  and  Ciiinnierce  from  the  average  amount  of  its  circulating 
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money:  and  vice  versa.  Compare  the  average  circulation  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  from  1836  to 
1860,  with  that  of  Ohio  and  the  other  North-western  States,  or 
CYcn  with  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and 
the  reader  will  have  a  complete  illustration  of  this  truth. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Grregorj  King  in  1696,  and 
Humboldt  in  1804,  estimated  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  many  of  the  estimates  in  the  following  table  are 
formed.  As  nations  are  now  accustomed  to  keep  records  of  their 
foreign  commerce,  and  as  the  record  evidence  of  the  circulation 
of  paper-money  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  countries,  is  nearly  perfect,  these  records  furnish  data  for 
an  estimate  approximating  to  accuracy,  of  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating money  in  every  country  of  Europe,  such  as  was  not  pos- 
sess^ by  Humboldt  when  he  wrote,  nor  by  any  author  before  his 
time. 

II.  Estimates  founded  partly  on  official  estimates  and  reoords, 
of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  including  coin  and 
bank  notes,  in  each  country  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
amount  to  each  person,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1840. 

Population. 

Groat  BriUin 1&2  milllona. 

Ireland 8.2  •* 

Franco 84  ** 

Holland  and  Bclffinm 7  5  " 

Spain  an  i  Portoical 10.S  ** 

Italy  (IncludlngLombardy) 22.6  ** 

Gorman  Awtrla 15  ** 

Gorman  btat«s 15  "* 

fiwitxerland 2.2  " 

Pnuria 14.6  »* 

Denmark,  8  woden,  and  N  urway . .  ft.  1  ** 

Turkey  and  Ororce 10  5  ** 

Kussia,  Hungary,  and  other  East- 
ern Natioos  of  Kuropo   70.4  ** 

Total  of  Europe •40.0  • 

UnitedStates 17.8  ** 

Wort  India  lalands 8.0  " 

Brttith  N.  American  Prorlnoes  . .  2.0  ** 

Braxil ft.4  •» 

Mexico,  and  all  Spanlah  Amcrioan 

natloas .^7777 17.8  •• 


Uroulatlng 

AmooBtto 

money. 

each  i>eraoa 

$192  mUHo&B. 

$10S' 

44 

M 

5M 

272 

it 

8 

«7.5 

U 

9 

79 

U 

0 

128L5 

U 

6^ 

60 

M 

4 

76 

U 

5 

11 

« 

6 

66 

u 

4^ 

S4 

M 

4 

as 

U 

«% 

811 

u 

9 

$1,946 
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M 

8 
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10 
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III.  Statement  of  the  result  of  the  foregoing  facta  and  cstiinat(\« 
of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper-money  in  circulation  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  average  amount  to  each  person  at  diflforent 
periodji  from  a.  d.  1500  to  I&IO. 

Amount  to  cuoh 
Yctn.  Coin.  Paper-money.*  Total.  person. 

1900 llSOmintona.              llSOmmtona.  $150 

laOi) S64  "                     8<W  "  a<K) 

17««0 666  "  ISmimona.  671  "  4.r^ 

1*)0 1,216  "  290       "  1,486  *»  T.0«) 

1S1» 1,885  "  895       ""  1,780  "  7.75 

IfiW 1,1M  "  886       "  IJSM  "  685 

1840 1,200  "  818        "  1,618  "  6.30 

As  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  in  circulation  from 
1805  to  1815  in  several  countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  really  de- 
preciated from  10  to  50  per  cent,  helow  specie,  and  yet  passed 
nominally  at  par  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  other  pro- 
perty, we  may  treat  the  circulation  of  paper-money  in  1810  as 
equal,  in  the  common  transactions  of  trade,  to  $450,000,000, 
and  the  whole  circulation  as  equal,  nominally,  to  $8  to  each  per- 
son. Here  we  can  sec  a  gooa  cause  for  a  great  decline  of  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  since  1810,  independent  of  the  less 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  them. 

The  largest  amount  of  money,  including  bank-notes  and  coin, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  ever  existed  in  the  civilized 
world,  or  probably  ever  will  exist,  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
bloated  paper  currency  in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
from  1805  to  1815  ;  when  half  of  Europe  seemed  deluded  with 
the  idea  that  mere  promises  to  pay  were  as  good  as  payment 
itself;  and  they  sought  to  aid  themselves  with  their  miserable 
paper  currency  to  conquer  Napoleon.  The  paper,  however,  rap- 
idly depreciated  from  10  to  80  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the 
excffss  put  in  circulation  beyond  the  commercial  wants  of  those 
countries  respectively,  and  their  ability  to  redeem  it  in  coin  ;  and 
their  golden  and  delusive  dreams  were  soon  dissipated.  Nothing 
less  than  the  frosts  of  a  Russian  winter  gave  the  first  cheek  to 
the  increasing  and  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Sec.  y.     Depreciation  of  Paper  Money ^  Failures  of  Banks ^  lossis 
and  evils  resulting y  a  fid  rcnwlics  suggested. 

The  invention  of  paper-money  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  English,  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  first 
carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  gained 
but  little  credit  for  many  years  ;  but  such  has  been  the  mistaken 
cofifiJencc  and  delusion  of  the  public  in  many  countries  on  this 

*  That  is,  the  excess  of  paper  money  over  and  above  the  amount  of  coin 
und  bullion  in  the  banks. 
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sabjeot,  at  soYcral  periods,  that  it  has  served  to  stimolatc  a  wild 
spirit  of  ^mbling  speculation,  and  has  probably  done  more  to 
foster  reckless  extraya^noe,  fraud,  and  knavery,  and  to  pron^ote 
dishonesty  and  corruption  in  business,  during  the  past  century, 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Nearly  $2,000,000,000  must 
have  been  lost  by  the  holders  of  paper-money  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

A  great  Heal  Estate  Bank  was  got  up  at  Paris  by  John  Law, 
in  1719,  usually  known  as  the  Mississippi  scheme  ;  the  stock  of 
which  was  puffed  into  consequence,  and  rose  several  hundred  per 
cent,  in  its  exchangeable  value ;  all  Paris,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  capitalists  and  business  men  of  France,  became  excited  on 
the  subject,  speculated  largely  in  its  stock,  and  fancied  that  they 
had  made  themselves  rich  ;  but  in  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst, 
the  bank  exploded,  and  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
(which  was  extensive,)  as  well  as  its  stock,  became  worthless,  and 
embarrassment,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy,  was  suddenly  spread  and 
extended  throughout  the  nation.  Thb  disastrous  experiment 
entirely  cured  the  French  people  of  their  mania  for  paper-money, 
and  they  confined  themselves  to  a  specie  currency  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  century ;  until  the  madness  of  the  democratic 
party,  during  the  French  revolution,  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  induced  the  government  to  issue  many  millions 
of  paper-money,  called  assignats,  which  were  payable  in  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobles.  This  experiment  failed 
also,  and  was  very  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  though  not 
equally  so  as  the  great  scheme  of  Law. 

During  the  American  revolution,  our  forefathers  resorted  to 
the  experiment,  which  had  become  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  of 
issuing  government  notes,  called  continental  money,  to  aid  them 
in  their  emergency.  From  1776  to  1781,  $359,547,027  were 
issued  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  and  it  depreciated  so 
rapidly  that  in  1780  it  was  not  worth  more  than  two  and  a  half 
ccnt^  on  the  dollar,  and  in  1782  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 
The  result  was  most  distressing  to  the  army,  and  very  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  a  largo  portion  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  funded 
in  1790  at  only  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 

As  heretofore  nhown  in  table  number  II.  of  section  6,  the 
paper-money  of  Ruf^ia,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  that 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly 
depreciated,  and  great  losses  have  consequently  been  sustained  by 
the  holders  of  it,  in  each  and  all  of  those  countries. 

It  is  stated  in  Brande's  Kncyclopjcdia  that  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  country  banks  fiuled  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  years    1814,    1815,   and    1816,   oeouioniiig 
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nearly  ns  mncb  distross,  I088,  Lankruptoy,  and  sufTcrinsr,  ns  tlio 
groat  MiBsiA(.sippi  schome  of  France  in  171  P.  DurinL'  llx'  v-arM 
isic'i  and  1817,  a  prcat  numbiT  of  banks  failed  in  i]w  I'l.iio'l 
States ;  many  failed  in  1825  also  ;  and  tlie  failures  in  the  Unit«'jl 
SUtes  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842  amountofl  to  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  a  nominal  and  pretended  capital  of 
over  $132,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  over  $13,000,000. 

A  paper  currency,  which  the  maker  is  not  able  and  legally 
bound  to  redeem  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  whether  issu'^d 
by  the  government,  by  incorporated  or  joint  stock  banks,  or  l>y 
individual  bankers,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  atHict 
any  country.  But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  frauds,  lussos, 
and  evils,  resulting  from  paper-money,  the  conveniences  and 
advantages  arising  from  well  managed  banks  arc  very  great ;  and 
banking  is  so  interwoven  with  our  system  of  doing  business,  that 
it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  dispense 
with  bank-notes,  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Something,  however,  should  be  done  to  si'curo  the 
public,  and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish  fraud.  The  indi- 
vidual liability  of  bankers,  without  more  speedy  and  ciliciont 
remedies  to  enforce  such  liabilities  than  the  common  law  affords, 
and  different  judges  from  some  wo  have  in  the  United  }^tates, 
proves  to  be  almost  worthless.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however, 
that  remedies  may  be  devised,  which  would  make  the  individual 
liability  of  bankers  available  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
public. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  following 
points,  as  necessary  safeguards  in  our  system  of  banking  : — First, 
tluU  government  stocks  in  good  credit  should  be  deposited  with 
some  government  officer,  in  pledge  to  redeem  their  outstanding 
notes ;  secondly,  that  such  officer  should  keep  the  bank-plates, 
have  mil  the  notes  struck  off,  countersi<:ned  and  registered  in  his 
office,  and  delivered  to  the  bankers,  and  that  uniformity,  a^  far 
as  practicable,  should  be  preserved  in  the  plates  of  all  the  notes 
of  the  same  denomination  in  the  State ;  thirdly,  that  every  l)ank 
should  keep  on  hand  in  specie,  and  in  specie  funds  subject  to  di  aft 
at  .""ight,  an  amount  equal  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  their 
liabilities  to  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  in  Citin, 
or  its  equivalent,  whenever  called  on ;  fourthly,  that  noue  I'lit 
thohC  who  have  capital  to  lend,  and  do  not  wish  to  borrow  niont-y, 
should  become  bankers,  and  to  secure  this  object,  that  no  b;ink 
should  bo  allowed  to  make  loans  to  its  directors,  officers,  or 
stockholders,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  fifthly,  that  the  dir.^c- 
tors  and  other  mana^ring  officers  should  bo  personally  liable  tor 
all  the  debts  of  the  iustitutiun,  and  that  the  private  property  of 
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the  stockholders  kIiouM  also  be  hold'^n  to  an  amount  equal  to  their 
stock  ;  sixthly,  that  tlic  power  to  alt'?r  and  ani'nd  the  c!»art'T,  in 
order  to  correct  abases,  ^hould  bo  reserved ;  and  sev.  nthly,  that 
all  violations  of  law  bj  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  the  officer^t, 
should  be  declared  and  punished  as  crimes  ;  and  that  neither  the 
bank,  nor  any  stockholder,  director,  nor  other  officer  thereof, 
should  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  violation  of  law,  as  a  defence 
to  a  suit  on  any  contract  of  such  bank,  bank  officer,  or  stock- 
holder. 

The  first  point  stated  is  substantially  the  basis  on  which  the 
Bank  of  England  (the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes)  has 
always  done  business,  and  the  same  principle  of  bankins^  is  now  ia 
operation  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  second 
point  is  important  to  secure  tho  stockholders  of  banks,  as  well  aa 
the  public,  against  fraudulent  and  excessive  issues ;  and  also  to 
guard  against  counterfeits.  This  provision  also  is  in  operation  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  under  their  general  banking  laws.  The 
third  point  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  at  all  times  the 
redemption  of  bank-notes  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  bankers,  it  appears  to  be  increasing  in  import- 
ance in  the  public  mind.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  case  of  the 
late  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
Others,  has  created  a  very  general  impression  in  this  country,  that 
the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  in  coin,  to  any  amount 
whatever,  affords  but  little  security  to  the  public,  if  the  directors 
or  officers  of  the  bank  can  take  it  half  or  all  out  again,  in  the 
shape  of  loans  to  themselves  ;  that  when  the  directors,  managing 
stockholders,  and  officers,  have  thus  loaned  to  themselves  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  their  stock,  it  is  often 
for  their  interest  to  have  the  bank  fnil,  and  its  notes  depreciated,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  them  up  at  half  price,  or  less,  and  apply  them 
in  payment  of  their  own  obligations ;  their  indirect  gains  by  such 
failure  being  much  greater  than  the  loss  of  their  stock.  To  allow 
speculators,  as  well  as  business  men  who  want  money,  to  manu- 
facture paper-money  at  pleasure,  and  loan  it  to  themselves,  pre- 
sents too  many,  and  too  great  temptations  for  over-issues,  and 
improper  loans,  to  be  consistent  with  a  sound  currency,  and  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  public.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  also 
important,  to  deter  selfish  and  cunning  men  from  attempting  to 
make  bank-paper  an  instrument  to  defraud  the  public ;  and  also 
to  prevent  them  from  setting  up  their  own  violations  of  law, 
to  defeat  the  honest  claims  of  their  innocent,  confiding,  and  de- 
luded creditors.  But  what  appears  to  mo  equally  as  important, 
and  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  of  the  points  above  named,  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  oireetors,  so  as  to  gire  all 
the  stockholden  a  fair  voice  in  the  election  of  directors,  and 
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the  management  of  the  bank,  and  not  allow  a  few,  who  owu  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  to  combino  together  and  control  the  whole, 
for  their  own  private  advantage,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  tlio 
public,  and  of  Uie  rights  of  the  other  stockholders.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  sustain  banks  in  agricultural  States,  against 
which  there  is  a  constant  balance  of  trade ;  but  very  ea.sy  to  sus- 
tain them,  with  ordinary  prudence  and  good  management,  in 
manufacturing  States,  in  whose  favor  there  are  generally  hca\y 
debts,  as  well  as  a  balance  of  trade.  Hence  ^e  necessity  ol' 
greater  checks,  and  greater  prudence,  in  the  former  than  in  tho 
Utter. 


*  8ee  chapter  V.  section  9,  where  this  subject  of  elections  is  discucscd. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

ON  THE  INCREASED  POWERS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE 

THE  CONSUMPTION  BT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES, 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NECESSARIES  OP  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROPOR- 
TION   OF  THEIR    SEVERAL  WANTS THE    PROPORTION  OF  ADULT 

MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AND  IN  OTHER  EMPLOY- 
MENTS, IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND  IN    GREAT  BRITAIN   AND 

IRELAND AND  THE  IMPORTANCE    OF  ADAPTING  THE    DIVISION 

OF  EMPLOYMENTS,  AND  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ▲ 
NATION,  TO  THEIR  WANTS,  CONDITION,  RESOURCES,  AND  THE 
WANTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 

Sec.  1.   On  t^e  increased  production  of  the  present  age — and  the 
capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States  to  product. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  scloucos  has  been  so 
great,  and  their  application  to  agriculture  so  extensive  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that,  by  the  aid  of  more  efficient  tools, 
crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  doubled  in  quantity,  in  every  well 
cultivated  country  ;  and  they  are  now  three  times  as  eroat  per 
acre  on  an  average,  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  as  they  were 
three  centuries  Mnce.  The  inventions  made  during  the  last 
hundred  years  (since  the  year  IToO)  have  had  an  efflct  upon 
mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  still  greater,  and 
more  surprising.  The  productiveness  of  industry  has  been 
increased  by  machinery  employed  in  spinning,  about  thirty  fold — 
employed  in  WLa\ing,  about  eight  or  ten  fold — employed  in  rolling 
iron,  perhaps  five  fold — in  the  navinration  of  rivers,  tiansportatioa 
on  Canals  and  Railroads,  and  in  nil  other  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining  operations,  from  two  to  five  fold.  The 
increased  supply  of  products  has  kept  pace  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Unit*  d  i?tates,and  some  other  countries,  with  the  increased  power 
and  efficiency  of  human  industry.  This  has  been  shown  in  chap- 
ters VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

The  physical  wants  of  man  are  limited,  by  his  e<>ii>titutioD  and 
nature  ;  and  though  his  artificial  and  factitious  wanii  are  unlim* 
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itod,  jY't  the  demand  for  aiticlcn  of  luxury  and  fancy  io  supply 
tln-m,  is  limited  in  most  cai>es,  by  bis  ability  to  pay  for  them.* 
Tho  fact  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  mercbant  and  manu- 
facturer, that  the  ordinary  supply  of  products,  both  natural  and 
manufactured,  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  This  is  true  of 
almost  every  thing  but  the  precious  metals.  The  question  is  no 
longer,  what  a  nation  is  capable  of  producing,  but  bow  much  rho 
people  can  consume,  and  sell  to  advantage.  The  facts  exhibited 
in  chapters  VII  and  VIII,  show  that  Great  Britain  alone  could 
hoon  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  ;  if  she  could  command 
their  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  pro<luct^s.  She  has  laborers 
enough,  and  water  power,  fuel  and  capital  sufficient,  to  increase 
her  machinery  and  manufacturing  power  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent ;  and  she  would  do  so,  if  the  markets,  and  the  demand  tor 
her  products  at  good  pi  ices,  were  equally  extensive. 

The  natural  resources  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  for 
mining  and  manufacturing,  are  more  extensive  then  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  have  also  the  capacity  of 
producing  Indian  corn,  vegetabb"?,  fruits,  provisions  of  most  kirnls, 
and  all  the  materials  for  clotiiing,  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and 
madness  to  develope  their  agricultural  resources  any  faster  than 
an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  shall  have  caused  a 
demand  for  their  products.  The  quantity  of  each  and  all  of  our 
products  should  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  the  extent  of  our 
markets.  Whatever  a  nation  produces  which  it  does  not  want 
and  cannot  sell  to  advantage,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  is  often 
worse  than  worthless.  The  excess  tends  to  depress  the  price  and 
market  value  of  all  its  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and 
thus  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  its  exports. 

Sec.  2.      T/ie   divisimi   of  employments^  and  the  industry  uf  a 
nation^  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  peiyple. 

Foreign  as  well  as  domestic  markets  being  limited,  and  the 
capacity  of  mo^t  nations  to  pay  for  foreign  products  bting  also 
limited  ;  the  division  of  employments,  and  the  industry  of  a  nation, 
should  be  adapted  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  of  the  commercial  world — and  with  the  natural 
resources  and  condition  of  the  country.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  legislators  and  governments,  as  well  as  producers,  to  learn 
the  wants'of  the  people  and  of  foreign  oommeroe,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  each  class  of  producers,  and  the  natu- 

*  See  lections  1  and  10  of  chapter  VI. 
12* 
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ral  rcsonrces  of  the  couDtrj,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  such  direc- 
tion to  industry  as  to  adapt  it  to  such  wants  and  resources. 
This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  arc  the  wants  of  the  people  ? 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  each  of  their  wants  ? 

Sec.  3.     How  much  of  each  class  of  provisiovs^  breiidstuffx^  and 

vegetables^  do  our  people  iiecd  1 

How  much  in  quantity,  on  an  average,  do  a  people  need  of 
breadstuflb,  meats,  and  vegetables  ?  The  evidence  and  estimates 
which  I  have  met  with  generally  tend  to  show,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  most  countries  of  Europe  consume  more  broadstufFs  and  much 
less  meat  and  vegetables,  on  an  average,  than  the  people  uf  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  the  people  consume  much 
more  meat  than  they  do  on  the  continent,  though  much  loss  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  of  grain  in  Great  Britain 
is  about  eight  bushels,  and  in  France  it  has  been  generally  Ci*ti- 
mated  at  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  per  annum,  for  each  person. 

In  the  United  States,  the  allowance  to  adult  field  slaves  is 
usually  one  peck  each  per  week,  or  thirteen  bushels  per  year  ; 
but  the  consumption  of  the  free  population  and  the  house  ser- 
vants, does  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  graiu  for 
each  person.  From  the  best  evidence  I  can  collect,  I  estiiuate 
the  average  quantity  of  meats  of  all  kinds  consumed  annually  by 
each  free  person  in  the  United  States,  at  one  hundred  and  tifty 
pounds ;  cousi.stiug  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  ham,  and 
bacon,  fre.sh  and  salt,  and  fifty  pounds  of  hoof,  mutton,  and  veal. 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  supposed  to  consume  a 
little  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each,  on  an  average, 
while  the  French  consume  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  some  other  nations,  not  over  thirty  pounds  each. 

The  census  of  1840  shows  that  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  house  servants,  amounted  to 
mbout  fifteen  millionn,  and  the  field  slaves  and  their  children,  to 
mbout  two  millions. 

The  disposition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1839-40,  was  about  as 
follows : — 

IfilUoo  biub«Lk 

Consumed  by  the  fifteen  millions  free  persons  and 

house  servants  4  bushels  each,          -         -         -  60 

Exported  in  1840  in  flour  and  wheat,  about        -  -  10.2 

Required  for  seed  one  eighth  part,         ...  io.5 

Used  for  starch,  soured,  and  wasted,          -         •  -    4.1 


Total  cr9p  harvested  in  1839,  ....       84.8 
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MUlioQ  boBhels. 

Rjc  consamed  one  bushel  each,      -        -        -  -     15. 
Exported  in  min  and  meal  abont,      ...  .3 

Used  for  seed  about  one  eighth  of  orop,  -  -      2.3 

The  remainder  distilled,     -        -        -        -        -  1. 

Total  crop  harvested  in  1839,       ....  I8.H 

The  quantity  of  buckwheat  raised  was  reported  at  7,291,743 
bushels ;  which  would  afford  nearly  half  a  bushel  for  each  iohab- 
itant.  The  crop  of  oats  was  returned  at  123,071,341  bushels, 
and  was  equal  for  food,  to  nearly  half  as  many  bushels  of  corn. 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  was  reported  at  108,298,060 
bushels.  A  bushel  of  wheat  furnishes  an  amount  of  nourishment 
equal  to  about  4^  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  a  bushel  of  rye  or 
Indian  com  is  equal  to  about  4  Dushels  of  potatoes.  The  potatoo 
oroD  was  equal  to  about  twenty-six  million  bushels  of  grain. 

Iteckoning  oats  equal  to  half  as  many  bushels  of  other  grain, 
and  potatoes  and  turnips  according  to  their  equivalent  in  grain, 
the  quantity  of  grain  and  its  equivalent  in  potatoes  and  turnips 
used  annually  for  each  free  person,  on  an  average,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

United  SUUii  Fnnoc. 

Eaten  by  man,  -  -  '  ^i  bushels.  10  bushels. 
Distilled  and  brewed,        -         1  ^ 

Used  for  seed,     ...  2]^  2^ 

Fed  to  animals  to  convert  ?  1 1 1  o  1 

into  meat  &  for  horse  feed,  ]       *  ^ 

Total,         .         .         -     23»  15 

*  This  estimate  is  much  less  than  the  supply  for  the  year  1839-40  accord- 
ing to  the  census.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat,  may  be  relied  on,  as  they  were  generally  harvested  with 
care,  and  measured.  But  very  little  of  the  crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  states 
•outh  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  measured,  the 
returns  were  mere  guess-work  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  and  (as  I  think) 
at  least  25  per  cent,  too  high.  It  amounted  to  over  330  million  bushels  in 
those  states,  and  less  than  47  million  bushels  in  the  six  eastern  and  five  mid- 
dle sutes.  My  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the  com  crop  of  that  year 
is  ss  follows : — 

Reauired  to  raise  the  swine  about  2  bushels,  and  to  fatten  them,  about  '1 
tashels  of  com,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain  and  potatoes,  over  and  alx)\  o 
milk,  grass,  and  meat,  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork. 

To  make  1.900,000,000  pounds,  the  estimated  amount  that  year,  133,000,0'  • 
Consumed  oy  two  million  field  slaves,  ...  -  -  34,000.0*  •  1 
Consumed  by  fifteen  million  other  persons,      ....    30,000.0'-) 

Distilled  into  whiskey, 12,000.n  ■ 

Used  for  seed, 6,00o.n    ■ 

Exported  in  com  and  com  meal,     ......      i,«H)u.(.'.o 
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The  proportion  of  each  kind  of  grain  and  vocrot.ibli^s  eaton  by 
the  free  population  and  honse  servants  of  the  IJiiitod  Stat«^s,  was 
nearly  as  follows,  viz.,  four  bushels  of  wheat,  ono  of  rye,  two 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  half  a  bushel  of  buck  wheat ,  and  potat4)e8 
and  other  vege tables  equal  to  three  fourths  of  a  binhel  of  grain. 
The  quantity  consumed  annually,  on  an  averagi^,  by  the  inbabi« 
tants  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  brcadstuffs,  and 
to  convert  into  meat,  may  be  about  eighteen  ba<«1i:*ls,  whilo  the 
consumption  of  the  countries  of  Southern  p]uropc  do 's  not  exct»od 
about  twelve  bushels  to  each  person.  Eight^^cin  bushels  would 
bo  sufficient  in  this  country,  if  none  of  it  were  wasted,  and  no 
more  meats  and  distilled  liquors  were  used,  than  the  health  of  the 
people  require. 

The  crop  of  grain  including  half  the  bushels  of  oats  and  the 
eqoivalent  in  grain  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,  raised  in  each  division 
of  the  United  States  in  18J9,  according  to  the  census,  would 
afford  to  each  person  for  food,  horse  feed,  and  to  convert  into 
meat,  the  nambor  of  bushels  following. 

Potstocs  Of]»al  Totel 

GnliL  to  grain. 


New  England  States,  7|  bush.  3^     bush.     11 

Five  Middle   States,  in-  ) 

eluding  Delaware,  Ma-  >  22  2  24 

ryland,  and  Dis.  Col.      ) 
Virginia,  N.  and  8.  Ca-  ) 

rolina,    Georgia,    and  >  3G  }  36j 

Florida,  ) 

Other  Slave  States,  50.^  \  51 

Western  Free  States,  44  1 '  45 

The  population  of  the  six  New  Knglaud  8tat«'s  in  1840,  was 
2,234,822.  The  crops  of  tbo.se  statos  in  lS3i)  b  inir  sufficit>nt  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  what  was  equivalent  to  only  i*I  -ven  bushels 
each,  when  their  consumption  was  ab.)ut  twico  as  umch,  the  defi- 
ciency was  e<}ua]  to  ovt»r  twonty-four  million  \n\<\\  'Is  of  grain, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  western  and  southern  <t;ites  in  the 
shape   of  grain,  flour,  m  'al,  pork,   iiains,   boof  uii  1   lird.     The 

Fe«l  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  one  tenth  part  a*  inucli  as  to 

_^,"t5», in.ooo,ooo 

Fed  to  hoTseH  |>erhaj»fl, 6,0(»0.000 

Dwhirt  one  lifth  ol  ihc  330  million  busheU  returiiel  lor  th.»  (      r«a.K..ii»ft 
ioulheni  and  ue«teni  state.-*  ai  an  over  otirnjiie,                    {      '*°  iHHi.iMiu 
Aiul  it  »U11   leaves  a  large  quantity  wa.sle«l  tor  waul  of  care, 
by  reaw.n  ol  want  ol'  market.^  and  depressed  pricey  ajnount- 
ing  to  about, 36,031.000 

Totpi  crop  acconUog  to  the  cenaut, a77,.'iai,000 
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population  of  the  five  midillo  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  then  5,118,076,  and  though  thsj  contain  the  great  conini'^r- 
cial  citi'.»a  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  yet  their 
erops  were  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  want^,  and  leave  a  surplus. 

The  fanner  can  see  from  this  illustration,  the  advantaor}  to 
kirn,  of  the  manufactures  of  ^aw  England,  and  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  of  all  th^ 
St'ites,  in  order  to  create  markets  for  his  products.  Wero  it  not 
for  manufactures,  the  people  employed  in  them  in  New  En<rland 
and  the  Middle  States,  would  have  been  dispersed  in  the  Western 
World,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  increasing  the  supply  and 
depressing  instead  of  raising  the  price  of  breadstuffs  and  pro- 
Tisions.  The  farmer  should  also  take  into  consideration,  th-it  a 
Yery  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures ;  that  it 
requires  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  any 
country  to  bo  engaged  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  tra  1 ; ; 
that  a  comparatively  few  thousand  mon  are  required  to  attuici  to 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  trad-j  of  agr^at  nation; 
that  commercial  men,  therefore,  furnish  but  a  very  trifling  mark  it 
to  the  farmer  in  any  country,  and  that  the  principal  markets  he 
enjoys,  are  furnished  by  persons  employed  in  thj  mechanic  arts, 
manufacturers,  and  mining. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  can  furnish  a  supply  of  brea  1- 
stuflfs  and  provisions  equal  in  quantity  to  what  is  consume  I  by 
themselves,  and  by  all  the  persons,  with  thiir  families*,  wlio  are 
employed  in  naviiration  an!  commercial  pursuits.  So  thit  th? 
entire  market  in  Now  Kngland  for  the  farmers  of  other  Stntes, 
may  be  said  to  be  created  by  manufactures.  The  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  population  of  the  Middl  ^  St:iti»^, 
was  much  greater  in  1840  than  that  of  th»  New  Kiiglanl  States, 
and  consumed  and  furnished  a  market  for  the  farmv»r  for  a 
quantity  of  his  products,  exclusive  of  hay,  products  of  the  daii y, 
poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  wood,  and  many  other  things, 
including  only  half  th  ;  oats — eijual  to  about  sixty  million  bushels 
of  grain.  How  insignificant  are  commercial  pursuits  when  com- 
pared with  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining  industry, 
m  supplying  markets  for  the  farmer  ! 

Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  pork,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard — fresh 
and  silt,  ma  lo  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  183'J  ;  consuuiod 
by  fifteen  million  free  persons,  and  house  servants. 
100  pounds  each  on  an  average,  -  1,500  million. 

Consumed  by   over   two   mUlion   field  slayes,  at 

185  lbs.  each,                 -                  -                 -         375       " 
Exported,  about,         -  -  -  25       ** 

Total  oonmiined  and  exported,  -  -     \^^QC) 
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The  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  consumed  durinfi^  the 
year  1840,  may  be  estimated  at  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  the  fifteen 
million  free  persons  and  domestic  servants,  equal  to 

750  million  pounds. 
Beef  exported  during  the  year,  19,681  bbls. 

which  is  less  than        -  -  4      "  " 

The  consumption  in  1840  of  bread-stufis  and  provisions,  by  the 
white  and  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  including 
house  servants  (fifteen  million)  may  be  estimated  as  follows — the 
prices  being  taken  as  average  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  places  of  production,  during  six  years,  from  1840  to  1845, 
inclusive  : — 

Pork,  ham,  &c.,  100  lbs.  each  at  $4  00,        -  $60,000,000 

Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  50  lbs.  each,             -  30,000,000 

Wheat  and  flour,  4  bushels  each,  at  80  cts.,  48,000,000 
Bye,   com,   and  buckwheat,  3|  bushels  each,  at 

45  cts.,       -                         -                         .  23,625,000 

Total  value  of  the  grain  and  meats  consumed,  $161,625,000 

Products  of  the  dairy  consumed  about           -  $33,000,000 
Milk  and  cream  not  reported  in  census,  one  third 

as  much,    -                          -                         -  11,000,000 

Products  of  the  orchard,  valued  at                 -  7,256,000 

Products  of  market  gardens,                            -  2,601,000 

Products  of  gardens  for  domestic  use,  estimated  at  10,000,000 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  whole  value  returned     -  9,344,000 

Eggs,  two  thirds  as  much  as  poultry               -  6,230,000 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  3  bushels  for  each,  at  20  cts.  9,000,000 

Totel        -  -  -         8250,056,000 

The  consumption  is  equal  to  $16|  for  each  person.  The 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  paid  on  an  average  50  per  cent. 
above  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation, 
traders'  profits,  &c. 

Add  for  consumption  of  two  million  of  field  slaves 
24  million  bushels  of  corn  at  33J  cts.  $8,000,000 

4  million  bushels  of  potatoes  at  20  cts.  -  800,000 

Products  of  gardens,  -  -  1,000,000 

Pork  and  beef,  190  lbs.  each,  at  $4  per  100  lbs.  15,200,000 

Total  for  slaves,  -  -         $25,000,000 

And  making  a  total  of        -  -       $275,056,000 

value  of  breadj^  tuffs  and  provisions  produced  by  the  farmer  and 
consumed  in  our  own  country. 
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Tlio  whole  ainonDt  exported  durins;  the  fiscal  year  1840  was 
vahi'Ml  at  about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Here  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  provisions, 
brcadstuffs,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  our  people,  is  very  limited,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  supply  them  ;  so  limited  that  our  markets  have  boon 
generally  glutted,  and  prices  very  much  depressed ;  and  the 
foreign  demand  has  generally  been  very  trifling.  The  short 
crops  in  Europe  in  1845  and  in  1846,  and  the  consequent  forei<xn 
demand  for  our  products,  raised  prices  in  1846  and  1847  ;  and 
tho  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crops  in  Europe  since,  has 
tended  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  products,  and  to  keep  up 
prices.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that,  for  four  y«'ars 
out  of  every  five,  (from  1820  to  1845)  our  crops  were  so  much 
beyond  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
them,  that  no  increase  of  quantity  could  have  increased  their 
aggregate  value  in  tho  least.  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of 
one  fourth  part,  or  even  less,  in  quantity,  would  have  diminished 
their  aggregate  value  very  considerably  ;  and  a  large  diminution 
in  quantity  would  have  increased  their  aggregate  value.  .Such 
being  the  case,  any  increase  of  industry  employed  in  agriculture 
at  the  present  time,  though  it  might  benefit  the  persons  cnij)loycd, 
could  not  benefit  the  country  in  the  least ;  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  labor  would  be  useless  and  entirely  lost.  On 
the  contrary,  if  such  labor  could  bo  employed  in  producing  such 
mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufactured  products,  and  erecting 
such  buildings  as  are  wanted  by  our  people,  it  would  be  produc- 
tive in  a  national,  as  well  as  in  an  individual  point  of  view. 

Sec.  4.     IIoio  much  sail,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  sugars,  Sec.  do  uur 

people  need,  and  cousume  annually  ? 

Let  us  now  inquire,  in  the  progress  of  the  examination,  what 
quantities  of  salt,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  sugars,  driinl  fruits, 
and  rice,  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually. 

The  reports  on  commerce  and  other  evidence  show  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  such  articles  for  the  years  1831), 
1840,  and  1841,  and  tho  prices  paid  by  tho  consumer,  were 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

JVliUions 

Six  million  bushels  domestic  salt,  and  the  same  quan-  >  ^^ 

tity  of  imported  salt,  cost  the  consumer  about  ) 

Fish  cost  the  consumer  -  "     .        ^ 

About  12  million  lbs.  of  tea  cost  in  China  about  30  ^ 

cts.,  but  cost  tho  consumer  on  an  average  70  ots.  >  8  .4 

per  lb.  -  -  ) 
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100  million  lbs.  coffeo  cost  abroad  about  9  cts^  but  >  ,^^^ 

cost  the  consumer  about  13j  cts.  -  )  * 

300  million  lbs.  suorar  cost  consumer  about  9  cts.  27. 

26  million  gallons  of  molasses  at  40  cts.         -  -  10. 

Spices  cast  abroad  about  $400,000,  and  cost  the  con-  )  «  » 

sumer  three  times  as  much         -  -  \ 

Dried  fruits  and  almonds  cost  abroad  about  $1,200-  ) 
000,  and  cost  the  consumer  about  ) 

30  million  lbs.  of  rice  at  5  cts.         -  -  -  1.6 


2.4 


Total  cost  to  the  consumers  -  -  (74. 

of  these  articles  not  produced  by  the  fiurmers  of  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  but  mostly  products  of  warm  countries; 
equal  to  nearly  $5  for  each  person. 

Sec.  5.     Whnt  clothing  do  the  people  need  annually  ? 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  clothing  consumed 

by  the  people  of  the  United  States  annually,  during  the  years 
1839-40  and  41. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  according  to  the  returns  of  moioiit. 

the  census  of  1840,  retained  for  home  consumption  $42.8 

Manufactures  of  wool  retained        -                         -  20.6 

"               silk            -                         .  119 

"                flax                        -                          -  .322 

^'               mixed  materials                 -  6.545 

Cloths  made  in  families  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  29.023 

Hats  and  caps         -                          -                          -  8.600 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  -  -  1.476 
Manufactures  of  leather,  valued  at  $33,134,403,  of 

which  the  boots  and  shoes  were  about                 -  30. 


Total  of  the  above  materials  for  clothing  produced 

at  home   -  -  -  $139,485 

Cost  abroad  of  the  same  articles  imported  and  con- 
sumed on  an  average,  each  of  these  years  -  $44. 

Duties  paid  on  them,  about  -  -  11. 

Freijrht,  cost  and  profits  of  importing,  15  per  cent  6.6 

Jobbers'  profits  on  about  120  million  dollars  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  goods  for  clothing  at  12 J  per 
cent.  -  -  -  15. 

Expenses,  freight,  and  profits,  of  the  retail  merchant 
on  150  million  dollars  sold  at  25  per  cent.  37.5 

Over  200  million  dollars  of  these  articles  consist  of 
cloths  and  trimmings,  including  home-made  cloths, 
to  be  made  into  clothing,  the  cost  of  making  being 
one  third  as  much  as  the  matcriab         -  67. 
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Total  for  the  annual  cost  of  clothing,  including  bed-         Muiiona 
ding,  carpeting,  and  other  furniture,  made  of  fabrics 
that  ore  woven.  $320,585 

Perhaps  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  two  mil- 
lion field  slaves  cost  about  half  as  much  as  that  of 
the  free  persons  or  $10  each.  .  -        20. 

This  leaves  for  the  free  persons,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants— equal  to  twenty  dollars  to  each  person.  -         $300,585 

Sec.  6.      What  fuelj  lights^  soap^  and  furmturty  do  the  people 

need? 

The  fuel,  lights,  furniture,  and  soap,  consumed  in  1840,  may 
bo  estimated  as  follows.  Wood  for  domestic  use  equal  to  oue 
cord  and  a  half  for  each  free  person  and  domestic  servant,  worth 
when  cut  and  sawed  for  use,  on  an  average  throughout  the  United 
States,  about  $2.50  per  cord,  and  one  sixth  part  as  much  for 
work.sbops,  stores,  etc., or  its  equivalent  in  coal,  exclusive  of  what 
is  used  for  steam  engines,  and  in  furnaces ;  $4,37^  for  each  of 
15  million  persons.  -  -  $71,250 

Sperm  and  wax  candles,  2,900,000  lbs.  at  40cts.  1.160 

Tallow  candles  made  by  chandlers,  as  returned,  about 

17  million  Ibd.,  at  11  cts.  -  -  1.870 

fallow  candles  made  in  families,  estimated  at        -  5. 

Oil  and  gas  consumed  for  lights,  estimated  at  6. 

Soap  consumed,  as  returned  by  the  census,  about  47 

million  lbs.,  at  4j  cts.         -  -  2  220 

'fSoft  soap  made  in  families,  estimated  at  -  t). 

The  value  of  furniture  made  in  1839,  was  returned 
at  $7,55.^,405.  This  does  not  include  beds, 
crockery,  glass  and  stone  ware — stoves,  hollow- 
ware,  hardware,  brass,  silver,  copper  and  tin  ware, 
clocki»,  etc.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  amount  annually  expended  for  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  carpeting  and  bedding,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  -  -  l->. 


ToUl  -  -  -  $1U8.:> 

Equal  to  more  than  $7  for  each  person,  for  fuel,  lights, 
^oap,  and  furniture  for  the  year. 

♦  'I  he  tallow  candles  consumed  in  Great  Britain  as  stated  by  Pori.r, 
amo'ihtptl  to  66.402.684  lbs.  in  1801,  to  93,816  346  lbs.  in  1821,  and  to 
1."»0..'>^6,19*J  lbs.,  Ill  lb30. 

tlbe  soap  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  is  stated  by  Porter  as  loll«)\vs— 
about  53  million  Iba.,  in  IbO I— nearly  93  million  lbs.,  in  1821— and  ovei  livi 
million  Ibt.,  in  1641. 
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Sec.  7.      TVhai  kind  and  value,  of  dicellinf^  konseSy  out-hous^^ 

grounds^  shade  tree$,  etc.^  are  needed  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  and  value  of  dwelliDg 
houses,  improvements  about  them,  and  out-houses,  a  people  need, 
to  promote  their  comforts,  and  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
health  that  is  practicable.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  nearly 
all  the  diseases  and  weaknesses  to  which  man  is  subject,  are 
aggravated  by  cold,  heat,  and  dampness  in  excess,  by  great 
changes  in  temperature  from  day  to  night — and  many  of  them  are 
produced  by  the  same  causes.  All  of  which  can  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  guarded  against,  by  good  dwellings,  beds  and  bedding, 
yards,  shade  trees,  and  attention  to  drainage  and  cleanliness. 

The  dwelling  houses  built  in  the  United  States  in  1839  are 
valued  in  the  census  at  over  41  million  of  dollars,  and  this  sum 
does  not  include  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  old  houses,  nor 
the  erection  of  fences,  out-houaes,  and  other  improvements.  The 
value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  United  States  in  1840 — 
and  the  improvements  around  them,  including  yards,  fences,  out- 
houses and  trecb,  may  be  estimated  at  over  a  thousand  million 
dollars  ;  and  the  annual  wear  and  destruction  of  them,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  excliLsive  of  rents,  may  be  estimated  as 
high  as  thirty  luillions  of  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  building  for  the 
increasing  population,  thirty  millions ;  making  in  all  sixty  millions 
of  dollars,  etjual  to  four  dollars  for  each  free  person.  This  sum 
seems  very  large,  and  yet  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  very  badly  housed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  comforts  of  a  large  majority  of  them,  might  be  pro- 
moted by  expenditures  for  such  purposes  judiciously  made,  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  have  been  heretofore  incurred. 

Skc.  8.     Exj)€ndUures  for  books^  information^  education^  pleasure^ 

horses  ami  carriages. 

The  expenditures  for  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,      lOiUooiL 
and  other  periodicals,  as  indicated  by  the  census, 
amounted  to  about  -  -  $5. 

Expenses  annually  of  keeping  horses  and  carriages 

for  ple;u»ure,  estimated  at  -  20. 

The  expenditures  for  education,  exclusive  of  books, 
board,  and  the  personal  expenses  of  scholars  and 
students  in  New  England  and  ^<cw  York,  was 
C4ual  to  about  fifty  cents  to  each  inhabitant,  and 
perhaps  half  as  much  for  each  free  person  in  the 
other  states.  -  -  -  5. 


Total  -  -  J80. 

Equal  to  two  dollars  to  each  free  person. 
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usa 


MiUioiu. 


$7.5 


Sec.  9.     Cosi  ofiobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks  consumed  an nu ally. 

The  tobacco  DiaDufacturcd  during  the  year  prccedins^ 
tho  census  of  1840,  exceeded  the  amount  exported 
oyer  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  yalue  of  tobacco, 
snufT,  and  cigars  consumed,*  must  haye  cost  the 
consumers  at  least 

The  quantity  of  spirits,  wine,  and  strong  beer  con- 
sumed during  the  year,  was  equal  in  intoxicating 
properties,  to  nearly  fifty  million  gallons  of  distilled 
spirit ;  perhaps  seyen  eighths  of  it  was  used  for 
drink,  and  cost  the  consumers  not  less  than  30. 

Total  cost  of  stimulants,  -  -  $37.5 

Equal  to  $2,50  to  each  free  person. 

Sec.  10.     Recapitulation  of  the  consumption  of  the  people  aiul 
reJUctiont  on  the  imperfect  division  of  employments^  in  the 
United  States, 

Recapitulation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people,  and 
the  average  amount  to  each  person,  except  the  field  slaves. 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  3,  exclusive  of  To  each  poibon 

consumption  by  field  slaves  -         $250million.     Slo§ 

Amount  stated  in  Sec.  4 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  5  exolosiye  of 

cooaomption  by  field  slaves 
Amount  stated  in  Sec.  6 

"  "8 

"  "       9       - 


Amount  stated  in  Seo.  3  for  field  slaves 

Total 
All  of  which  were  consumed,  worn  out, 
wasted,  and  destroyed,  except  the 
following,  which  were  accumulated, 
to  wit,  furniture  to  tho  amount  and 
value  of    - 
An  increase  of  dwelling  houses  valued  at 
Books,  pleasure  carriages  and  horses 
Total  value  included,  that  were  accu- 
mulated    .... 


74  " 

5 

300  " 

20 

108.5  " 

7 

60  " 

4 

30  " 

2 

37.5  " 

2i 

$860  " 

$57i 

25  " 

20  " 

$905     " 


8  millions. 
30     " 
2     " 

40  millions.     $2§ 


Total  amount  actually  consumed.  $865 

*  See  chapter  IX  section  I'J. 


(( 
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Those  estimates  are  intended  to  comprise  the  value  of  all  the 
material  products  of  indu!»try,  annually  consiumed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1831^-40  and  41  — 
together  with  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  which  are  not 
usually  included  with  productive  industry.  Almost  all  iodostry  is 
in  some  sense  productive  ;  but  none  is  generally  ranked  by  politi- 
cal economists  as  productive,  however  useful  it  may  be,  except 
huch  as  producoii  material  products,  or  adds  value  to  them  by  trans- 
portation, and  sale,  which  is  a  sort  of  quasi  productive  industry. 

Hence  we  exclude  from  the  rank  of  productive  industry,  house* 
keeping,  the  labor  of  domestic  servants,  all  professional  ba$«inofls, 
teaching  of  all  kinds,  all  matters  of  pleasure  and  amusemcDii 
official  labor,  military  services,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  a^rgregate  amount  of  these  several  kinds  of  employment 
and  busines^s,  not  ranked  as  productive  industry,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  ^loO  to  200  million  per  annum  ;  and  the  values 
reckoned  as  productive,  produced  by  industry  and  capital  danng 
each  of  those -years,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  amount  accumulated  during  each  of  those  years  is  esti- 
mated as  follows . — 

MlUtoD  d 

In  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  as  heretofore  estimated,  40 

Clearing  and  fencing   about   two   million  acres  of 

new  lands  -  -  -  -  24 

Draining  &  other  improv«ni'ts  made  on  other  lands,  6 

Increase  in  amount  and  value  of  airricultural  tools, 

impltments,  teanis,  and  stock,  about  3  per  cent.,  or  12 

Increase    of  njanufacturing,    milling,  mechanical, 

and  mining  capital,  about  5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  16 

Increase  in  capital  employed  in  commerce,  retail 
trade,  navigation,  transportation,  and  the  fish- 
eries, about  3  per  cent  ,        -  -  -  15 

expenditures    in    buildin<r    railroads,  canals,  and  ) 

water  works,  over   and  above   the  accumulation  ^  12 

of  lbrfi):n  debts  for  them,  ) 

IncreoM'  in  other  pulilic  property,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  churches,  national,  state,  and  county 
buildings,  forts,  harbors,  &c.,  -  -  10 


J  Total  accumulated,  -  -  .  I35 

Amount  consumed,  brought  forward,    -  -  865 


Total  produced,  -  -  -  1000 

I  Estimated  amount  produced  in  1850,  -  1400 


Prodnoed. 

Imported. 

|46     mil. 

$11    mil. 

20| 

13 

6| 

29 

17J 

5 

lof) 

6H 

H 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  quantities  of  our  products  respectively, 
are  not  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  the  wants  of  the  commercial 
worlds  Of  some  articles  we  produce  a  great  surplus,  much  of 
iHliich  18  wasted,  and  the  labor  employed  in  pitxiucing  them 
totally  lost,  while  of  others  we  produce  much  less  than  we  really 
need,  to  supply  our  wants  aud  promote  our  comforts. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1840  in  produc- 
ing ike  following  articles,  the  gross  value  produced,  and  the 
mverage  value  imported  annually,  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  was 
nearly  as  follows,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

OqrftfiL 

Cotton  goods,  $51    mil. 

Woollen  goods,  15| 

MixM  goods,  cotton  &  wool,    4| 
Home  made  goods. 
Bar,  pig  iron,  &  castings,    20} 
Machinery,  8 

Hardware,  entlery,  &c.,        5| 

Total,  -        -     $105  mU.         $136}  $33}» 

The  labor  employed  in  producing  the  Indian  com,  pork,  and 
other  grain,  provisions,  and  vegetables,  not  wanted,  but  actually 
wasted  for  want  of  sufficient  markets,  if  properly  trained,  would 
bave  been  amply  sufficient  to  produce  twice  as  much  clothing, 
iron,  uid  hardware  as  we  imported — and  an  additional  capital  of 
&boat  sixty  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  such  employments, 
iroold  have  be^n  sufficient  to  produce  them.     The  amount  annu- 
ally accumulated  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  improvements  and 
capital,  at  the  same  time,  (as  I  have   endeavored  to  show,)  was 
equal  to  over  forty  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  capital  sufficient  for  these  objects,  was  to  divert 
&om  agriculture,  the  increased  amount  invested  in  it,  during  a 
Btngle  year  and  an  half ;  three  fourths  of  which,  in  the  form  of 
u^Testments  in  agriculture,  have  no  present  value  whatever,  in  a 
^^^tional  point  of  view.     By  these  means,  we  should  not  only 
nicrease  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  mining  and  manufacturiog 
indartry,  and  save  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  then  annually 
P^d  for  those  classes  of  foreign  products,  and  also  save  the  cost 
^  importing  them  ;  but  we  should  increase  the  quantity  and  value 

*  ConpAratively  few  of  these  goods  were  re-exported,  except  manufac- 
^■'••of  cotton  to  the  amount  of  about  one  million,  and  woollen  goods  val- 
^  tt  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  leaving  lor  consumption  here  what 
^  abn»d  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  worth  in  thia 
^''"otry,  after  the  duties  were  paid,  about  $44,000,000. 
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of  our  capital  invested  in  these  great  departments  of  industry — 
and  all  this  would  be  efTeoted,  without  dimini.shiug  the  exchftDi;e> 
able  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  or  the  present  v^ae  of 
our  agricultural  capital,  a  single  dollar.  The  reader  will  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  proposition  (relative  to 
agricultural  products  and  capital)  when  he  refleota,  that  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  property  are  regulated  bj 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  that  a  large  crop,  furnishing  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
market,  is  generally  worth  less  in  the  aggregate,  than  a  defioient 
crop. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  great  surplus  beyond 
their  wants,  and  what  they  can  sell,  of  food  of  all  kinds,  which 
the  climate  can  produce,  and  of  tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  cannot  possibly  improve  their  condition,  by  an  increased 
production  of  such  things — but  their  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
may  be  increased  by  a  greater  amount  of  most  of  the  things 
specified  in  sections  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight,  comprising, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  many  tropical  fruits,  clothing,  bedding,  furniture, 
lights  and  fuel ;  and  their  condition  and  well  being  would  be 
greatly  improved,  by  an  increase  of  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industry,  and  by  an  expenditure  three  or  four 
times  as  great,  judiciously  made,  for  books,  education,  dweUhig 
houses,  out-houses,  yards,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  drainage 
about  their  premises.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  be  general, 
and  apply  only  to  the  average  expenditure  for  buch  purposes. 
There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  cities  and  large  villages,  of  indi- 
viduals expending  from  two  to  five  times  as  mueh  for  dwelling 
houses,  furniture  and  many  other  things,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Sec.  1 1 .      What  proportion  of  the  adult  males  should  be  empUnfcd 

in  agriculture^  in  different  climates. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  industry  of  our 
country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  see  that  less  than  one 
third  part  in  valuo  of  its  products  are  consumed  by  our  people 
for  food — and  that  the  foreign  demand  for  food  is  generally  com- 
paratively triflinii — and  compare  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
mauufae luring  naiiims  and  states  with  those  devoted  mostly  to 
a^rrieulture  ;  wi»  may  pofol}'  conclude,  that  in  temperate  climates 
(iik.'  all  that  porti.ju  of  the  United  States  lying  above  the  35th 
paralh'l  of  latitude)  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
pro^p  lity,  ouly  from  thirty  to  forty,  or  at  most  titty  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  male  population,  should  be  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  lower  latitudes,  the  people  need  much  less  clothing — the  earth 
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is  more  productive,  many  of  its  products  less  perishable,  more 
available  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  and  may  be  takcu 
to  more  distant  markets  ;'and  hence  the  profits  of  agricultural 
pursuit:}  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  high  latitudes,  aud 
the  inducements  to,  and  iidvantages  of  manufacturing  much  less. 
The  following  tables  have  been  formed  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Estimates  deduced  from  official  returns,  reports,  and  the  best 
authors  and  authorities,  of  the  values^  produced  annually,  from 
1838  to  1844  from  labor  and  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  in  all  other  pursuits,  together  with  the  population,  and  the 
amount  produced  to  each  person. 

Yaloes  produced  aoniiAlIj. 
IntlM  By  ■griealtara  Giber  poxvoItA.  Total 

United  States,  $550  millions.  $450  millions,  $1000  millions. 
Great  Britaha,    £135       "  i:;i95       '*  ii  330       " 

Ireland,  ^840      "  £25      **  £Qo      " 

Population.  Amoont  produced  to  each  person. 

United  States,     17    millions  $o9 

Great  Britain,    18.5      "  £11  16,  or  85 

Ireland,  8.1      "  £  S  38 

Statement  of  the  whole  number  of  males  over  20  years  old  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  under- 
mentioned periods,  according  to  the  returns;  and  the  number 
so  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  estimated  from  the 
returns  of  the  census. 

In  1831.  in  1811. 

In  England  and  Wales,  1 ,075,9 12  1 ,041 ,9S0 

Scotland,  167,145  106,009 

Great  Britain,  1,243,057  1,207,989 

Ireland,  1,167,054 

The  number  of  males  over  15  years  old  employed  in 

agriculture  in  Ireland  in  1841  was,  -  1,594,682 

the  number  over  20  years  old  is  estimated  at  -     1 ,250,000 

The  number  over  20  years  so  emplo3'cd  in  the  Uni- 
ted SUtes  in  1840,  is  estimated  at    -  -  3,000,000 
the  whole  number  returned  as  employed  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  without  limitation  as  to 
ago  being,           -             .             -             ,             .     3,710,951 

Great  Britain  contains  nearly  twice  as  many  square  miles  a>i 
Ireland,  and  about  twice  and  a  half  as  much  arable  land ;  aud 
yet  there  was  in  1841  a  greater  number  of  persons  employed  iu 

*  I  huve  included  in  the  aggregate  values  prcxluced,  all  agricultural  ami 
other  improvements  public  and  private,  roads,  railroads,  public  buiKlini;<,  nnd 
everythini^  mualty  clasfe<l  by  pohticn!  econoniistii  with  procluctivv  \wvV\^>^\xN^ 
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agriculture  and  grazing  in  the  latter  country,  than  in  the  former. 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  countries  in  the  world, 
and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
did  not  increase  from  1831  to  1841,  is  proof  that  no  greater 
number  was  needed ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  weref  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Nearly  the  whole  increase 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  either  employed  in  agriculture, 
or  remained  idle ;  for  the  reason  that  there  was  very  little 
inoreaso  of  other  pursuits  to  employ  them.  The  agricultural 
laborers  of  Great  Britain  accomplished  about  twice  and  a  half  as 
much  as  the  same  number  in  Ireland,  which  affords  condosive 
evidence  that  the  latter  must  have  been  idle  much  of  the  time, 
perhaps  half  of  the  time  on  an  average,  and  many  of  them  work 
to  bad  advantage,  when  th  jy  do  labor.  By  reason  of  large  mar- 
kets in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
furnished  mostly  by  the  manufacturing  and  mining  popolatioa, 
they  realize  much  higher  prices  also  for  their  products,  than  the 
fiu-mers  of  Ireland,  and  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  their 
products  is  about  three  and  a  naif  times  as  much  as  it  is  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  silk,  lace,  hose,  flax,  and  linen  factories,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  as  follows : — 


In  1839. 

Id  1847. 

In  England  and  Wales, 

349,294 

455,042 

Scotland, 

59,314 

67,243 

Great  Britam, 

408,608 

622,285 

Ireland, 

14,863 

22,591 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  great  numbers  employed  in  hand 
loom  weaving,  and  in  household  manufactures. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  in  1841,  was  as 
follows : — 


ICaksoTM* 

MalM  imdcr  so 

SOyearaokL 

•DdfniutoiL 

In  England  and  Wales, 

125,059 

48,209 

Scotland, 

14,179 

6,378 

Ireland,  males  over  15, 

3,016 

Ireland,  males  under  15  &  females. 

/ 

80 

Statement  of  the  proportion  in  a  hundred,  of  the  adult  male 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Enchnd 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  employed  in  agriculture 
and  grazing,  and  the  per  cent,  employed  in  all  other  pursuits ; 
including  in  the  latter  division  all  idle,  infirm,  and  unemployed 
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persoDB,  at  tho  undermentioned  periods ;  also  the  estiinat*  d 
amount  annually  produced  to  each  of  the  whole  population  fro  in 
1339  to  1841. 

In  1840,  in 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 

Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and     - 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  ) 

Pennsylvania,  -  | 

North  Western  Free  States, 
Northern  Slave  States  lying  ) 

ahove   the   35th  degree  of  > 

latitude,  -  ) 

Southern  Slave  States, 

In  the  year  1831. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,   - 
Ireland, 

In  the  year  1841. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  - 
Ireland, 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the  annual 
earnings  and  incomes  of  communities  in  temperate  as  well  as  iu 
cold  climates,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people  employed  in  pursuits  other  than  apiculture  ;  and  that  free 
labor  employed  in  our  North  Western  States  in  the  culture  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other  products,  is  less  productive  than 
slave  labor  employed  in  the  Southern  Slave  States  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  less  productive  also,  than  slave 
labor  employed  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  hemp. 


In  Agrleoltixra. 
parotDt 

Anoth«n. 
poromt 

kmt  prod  11  CO  «1 
M>  each  piTM^n. 

73.5 

26.5 

$56. 

38.7 

61.3 

100. 

68. 

42. 

86. 

61,7 

38.3 

72. 

79. 

21. 

44. 

83.4 

16.6 

45.» 

91. 

9. 

60.» 

31.7 
30.4 
64.6 

68.3 
69.6 
35.4 

26. 
21. 
66. 

75.  ) 
73.  ] 
\     34. 

85. 
88. 

•  In  these  cmlculationB,  slaves  are  treated  of  peraont  who  produce,  and 
the  profits  to  the  owners  of  raising  slaves  in  the  Northern  Slave  States  are 
not  taken  into  the  account. 

13 
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Statement  in  English  quarters  of  the  averafjro  quaDtity  of 
wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  and  of  all  other  min  and  meal,  ineladtng 
peas  and  beans,  exported  annually  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  undermentioned  years  : — 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

1801  to  1810,  70,833  qrs. 

1821  to  1830,  460,709  " 

1831  to  1840,  540,415  " 

1841  to  1845,  410,687  »' 

1846,  393,462  " 

The  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  exported  to  G-reat 
Britain  were  as  follows : — 

In  1835.       1846.         1847^  1848. 

Oxen,  cows,  steers,  &o. 

Calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Swine, 


All  other  gnim  *  meal 
387,125  qrs. 

1,461,154  " 
2,175,461  " 
2,519,980  " 
1,431,932  " 


98,150 


186,483 
6,363 
259,257 
480,827 


189,960 
9,992 
324,179 
106,407 


196,042 
7,086 
255,682 
110,787 


125,452 
376,191 

Mr.  McCulloch  estimated  the  exports  of  Ireland  in  1835  at 
iB17,394,813,  of  which  i^45,900  in  value  were  sent  to  British 
eolonies  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  (amounting  to 
nearly  jei7,000,000)  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Spackman  estimated 
the  value  of  the  grain,  flour,  meal  and  animals,  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  in  1845  at  over  nine  millions  sterling — tho 
•xports  in  1840,  (the  first  year  of  the  dearth,)  were  nearly  as  great, 
and  tho  exports  of  animals  during  the  famine  year  (1847)  con- 
tinued about  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  a 
few  other  crops,  not  far  from  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  agricul- 
taral  products  of  Ireland  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from 
1820  to  1846  inclusive — the  quantity  exported  being  sufficient  to 
mpply  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants — and  yet  it  may  be 
Mfely  affirmed,  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain, 
during  that  period,  were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  those  of  Ireland. 

The  potato  crop  failed  in  Ireland  in  1846  and  in  1847,  and 
bas  partially  failed  several  years  since.  The  failure  caused  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  great  distress,  during  each  of  those 
jears,  amounting  in  1847  among  the  poor  peasants  to  a  famine, 
which  swept  off"  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  by  starvation, 
and  by  diseases  caused  by  a  want  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter 
and  bedding,  sufiicient  to  make  them  comfortable.  During  the 
jcars  IS  17  and  1818  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and 
meal  were  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  government  made  largo  expenditures 
on  public  works  in  that  country,  in  order  to  employ  tho  hbor- 
IDg  poor,  supply  them  with  the  means  of  making  purchases,  and 
lilTe  them  from  perishing. 
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Why  were  those  exports  of  ngricultunil  producta  from  half  f«>(l 
Ireland  to  pampered  Britain  ?  Can  the  advocates  of  free  trado 
account  for  the  anomaly,  consistently  with  their  principles  and 
theories?  My  explanatioa  is  this.  The  exportation  was  the 
result  of  necessity  produced  by  their  condition  ;  by  the  want  of  a 
proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  employment  of  a  suifi- 
oient  number  of  persons  in  mining  and  manufactures,  to  supply 
tbeir  necessities ;  by  free  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  supplied 
and  glutted  their  markets,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  by  absentee  landlordism.  These  causes  compelled 
them  to  export  to  Great  Britain  agricultural  products  of  the  value 
of  ^about  j^,500,000  annually,  to  pay  their  rents  to  absentee 
proprietors;  and  about  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  to  pay 
British  manufacturers  and  miners  for  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try, which  should  have  been  produced  at  home,  by  Irish  labor. 
How  could  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  be  otherwise  than  poor 
and  depressed,  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  They  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  agricultural  laborers  as  are  necessary  to  cul- 
tiTate  their  little  island,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  poor,  until 
the  surplus  population  is  employed  in  manufactures,  and  the 
breadstufis  and  provisions  retained  at  home  to  feed  them,  instead 
of  being  sent  abroad,  to  pay  for  products  of  British  labor. 
Spackman*  says,  ^^  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V'lII.  and  Elixabeth,  when  the  land  was  overrun  with  beggars,  and 
the  most  cruel  punishments  could  not  suppress  the  crime  of  men- 
dicancy." 

The  present  system  is  depopulating  Ireland,  by  reducing  the 
people  to  poverty,  distress,  and  starvation — and  driving  great 
numbers  out  of  the  island.  The  population  decreased  from 
8,175,124  in  1841,  to  6,515,784  in  1851. 

Sec.  12.     General  reflections  on  the  effects  of  an  improper 

division  of  employments. 

No  people  can  produce  very  much,  or  be  very  flourishing  in 
their  condition,  and  be  idle  from  one  third  to  half  the  year  ;  and 
without  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  a  large  proportiui 
of  the  population  employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  niiniuus 
and  other  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  labor  for  them  all, 
and  to  avoid  great  numbers  being  idle  much  of  the  time  for  want 
of  employment.  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  any  one  wonder  at 
the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  of  the  Irish,  and  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  British  people  ?     Would  an  Irish  Par- 

•  See  Spackman't  Analytis  of  the  occapation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland— pablisked  in  1847,  page  50. 
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lianient  be  of  any  use  to  the  people  r  Could  it  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness or  value  of  their  industry  ?  Do  not  their  suffering 
and  distress  arise  from  an  improper  division  of  employments,  and 
the  idleness  resulting  from  it  ?  from  a  want  of  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing, and  mining  industry,  to  enable  the  people  to  proride 
themselves  with  comforts  other  than  breadstuff  and  provisions  ? 
Do  they  not  need  better  and  more  houses,  more  clothing,  more 
tools  and  implements  to  work  with,  more  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
&c.  &c.  ?  and  more  employment  to  enable  them  to  earn  the 
means  of  paying  for  such  comforts  ?  The  same  causes  operate 
upon  and  depress  British  India,  and  all  the  British  Provinces  in 
America.  « 

These  considerations  apply  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  onr 
Free  States,  and  to  the  Northern  Slave  States,  as  they  do  to 
Ireland.  Wo  can  never  clothe  ourselves,  and  obtain  all  the 
comforts  we  need  by  raising  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  part  of 
which  arc  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  a  part  actually  Intt 
for  want  of  a  market.  The  Irish  enjoy  free  trade  with  Kn<rland, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  English  markets  for  their  agricultunJ 
products,  which  are  of  groat  consequence  to  them,  and  which  we 
do  not  and  never  can  enjoy  ;  and  yet  they  are  miserably  poor; 
and  we  should  be  equally  poor,  were  it  not  for  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  products  of  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
our  agricultural  population  being  generally  educated,  and  not 
subject  to  the  paralyzing  and  depressing  influence  of  Catholicism, 
arc  more  industrious  and  ingenious  in  making  domestic  cloths, 
tools,  and  implements,  and  erecting  and  fitting  up  houses,  work- 
shops, and  other  buildings,  for  their  own  use  and  comfort.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  of  employments  being  more  in 
accordance  with  their  want^,  the  value  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  that  of  the  inhabitants)  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  nearly  all  perish  within  a  short  time  after 
th«*y  ripen ;  flour  and  most  kinds  of  grain  cannot  be  kept  more 
than  a  year  or  two  without  great  diflSculty,  exct»pt  in  verj*  high 
latitudes  and  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  attends 
the  keeping  of  almost  every  kind  of  meat.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
people  to  accumulate  the  products  of  their  industry  of  this  kind 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  to  keep  them  on  hand  waiting  for  a 
demand,  and  a  market  for  them  ;  but  they  arc  obliged  to  dispose 
of  them  soon  after  they  are  raised,  to  save  them  from  spoiling ; 
and  whatever  th<'y  produce  more  than  they  need  for  consumption, 
and  more  than  they  can  find  an  immediate  market  for,  is  in  moft 
eases  an  entire  loss.     Whenever,  therefore,  in  any  ooontry,  more 
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persons  ara  omployod  in  raising  p«rishal>Ip  products,  than  can  bo 
CMiiiT'nnicd  at  homo,  or  sold  to  advantage,  the  labor  of  the  «'xtra 
nuiiibor  ho  unnocrs&arily  employed,  w  not  only  an  entire  loss  to 
the  coinin unity,  but  the  clothinfr  they  wear,  and  the  other  com- 
forts thf'y  consuDie  or  enjoy,  all  constitute  a  draw-back  from  tho 
earninjTS  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  evil  does  not  stop  even  here  ;  it  has  been  shown  in 
roferenoe  to  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  some  other  articles,  that  tho 
price  of  commodities  is  re^rulated  by  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  demand,  and  the  supply  in  tho  market ;  by  an  over- 
production of  peiishable  commodities,  not  only  the  surplus  not 
needed  is  lost,  but  that  surplus  serves  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  what  is  actually  sold,  so  that  a  surplus  is  actually  worso 
to  the  producers  in  the  ac^gregato,  than  a  deficient  crop.  How 
important  it  is  then,  that  the  division  of  employments  among 
every  people  should  be  nicely  and  accurately  adapted  to  their  own 
wants,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world !  that  tliey 
should  produce  as  far  as  practicable  whatever  they  need  for  their 
own  consumption  and  comfort ;  and  that  they  should  produce 
notbinj!^  in  any  greater  <|uantities  than  they  need,  unless  it  is 
wanted  by  the  commercial  world,  and  will  sell  at  good  prices. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  people  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  the  production  and  accumulation  of  breadstuff's  and  pro- 
visions, beyond  what  are  nee(li>d  for  immediate  use.  Wool, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  some  other 
articles  produced  in  warm  climates,  may  be  accumulated  for 
future  consumption  ;  but  they  arc  dead  property  while  lying  and 
waiting  for  a  market.  The  metals,  and  almost  all  manufactured 
products  can,  on  the  contrary,  bo  accumulated  to  any  extent; 
and  lio  preserved  and  kept  in  use  for  a  series  of  years,  either 
administering  directly  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  man^  or 
serving  as  useful  ag(>nts  in  facilitating  his  labors,  and  increasing 
the  products  of  his  industry  and  the  comforts  of  life.  iS'one  of 
the  metals  have  ever  been  produced  and  accumulated  beyond 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Groat  Britain,  no  people  have  ever  produced  or  obtained  in 
any  mode  whatever,  a  sufficient  supply  of  tools,  instruments, 
luachincry,  and  utensils  of  industry,  to  increase  to  tho  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  products  of  their  industry.  Buildings  of 
wood,  well  built,  with  proper  rcjtairs,  will  last  and  administer  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  for  half  a  century  or  more  ;  those 
well  built  of  brick  or  stone  will  sometimes  last  for  centuries ; 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  fruit-tn-es, 
drains,  and  under  drains,  with  proper  care,  attention  and  repairs, 
laat  a  great  length  of  time ;   and  canab,  rail-roads,  and  mot^t 
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otber  pohlic  improvement?,  with  proper  attention  and  repttirg, 
will  la«t  as  lont^  as  man  will  have  occasion  for  them.  Nonrly  all 
these  thin^  serve  as  active  capital,  are  in  their  nature  prtKlnc^iv**, 
and  serve  as  advents  to  aid  man  in  producins^  and  distributing;  tho 
comforts  of  life.  Thoy  are  not  like  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
we  eat  and  drink,  which  are  immediately  consumed  in  their  um, 
and  useless  until  needed  for  consumption.  They  constitute  the 
principal  elements  of  wealth,  and  the  instmmcnts  with  which  it 
18  produced  and  distributed.  Though  the  people  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
yean  of  poor  crops,  can  procure  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  to 
■eoure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength,  and  lonTevity 
which  is  consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  live ;  yet  no 
people,  as  a  whole,  not  excepting  even  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Great  Britain,  ever  were  provided  with  dwellings  in 
such  numbers,  and  of  such  kind  and  construction,  as  would  tend 
to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strengtn,  and  longevity, 
which  might  be  attained  in  the  country  where  they  resided. 

Those  things,  therefore,  which  are  productive  in  their  nature, 
together  with  good  dwelling  houses,  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  fur- 
niture, books,  and  other  things,  not  perishable,  nor  immediately 
consumed  in  their  use,  are  what  we  snould  strive  to  produce  anci 
to  accumulate  in  this  country.  We  should  also  strive  to  acquire 
and  disseminate  among  tho  people  useful  knowledge  and  skill ; 
which  constitute  the  most  effective  and  valuable  capital  that  man 
can  possess.  But  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  has 
attached  too  much  importance  to  agriculture,  to  the  production  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  and  too  little  to  the  production  of  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  lodging ;  too  much  importance  to  commerce,  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  other  instruments  for  distributing  wealth,  and 
quite  too  little  consequence  to  the  agents  and  instruments  neces- 
sary to  produce  it ;  too  much  importance  to  internal  improve- 
ments and  the  agents  and  instruments  of  transportation,  and  too 
little  to  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  Great  Britain,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  manufacturing  and  mining  states,  are  deriving 
great  advantages  from  their  railroads  in  tho  transportation  of  raw 
materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  their  manufactures  and  mines ;  but  the  groal 
state  of  New  York  has  at  present  (1851)  comparatively  few 
manufactures  and  mineral  products  of  her  own  to  transport. 
How  much  benefit  is  that  state  (with  the  exception  of  the 
cities  of  Now  York  and  Buffalo)  now  deriving  from  her  splen- 
^did    caoalfl    and    numerous    railroads;    oompared    with    wkal 
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nii^lit  liavft  hocn  doHvcd,  if  the  inannfactuviujr  policy  had  been 
pursued  by  the  p'-'oplc  r  With  the  cxc  option  of  the  people  of 
those  cities,  have  not  the  ^British  derived  greater  advanta<;cs  from 
those  works,  in  the  increased  facilities  of  introducing  their  mana- 
factarcs  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  than  the  citizenfl 
of  the  state  of  New  York  have  ?  These  queries  are  suggested 
fur  the  coasideration  of  the  reader. 

Nearly  all  the  cloth  made  in  every  country,  and  every  age  of 
the  world,  prior  to  the  year  1767,  was  spun  on  a  one  thread  wheel, 
and  woven  in  a  hand  loom.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth 
in  this  mode,  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  employment 
of  females  in  every  civiliied  country.  It  was  common  in  ancient 
times  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  even  princesses,  to  engage 
in  such  pursuits,  and  it  was  deemed  honoraDlo.  In  this  mock, 
females  were  employed,  and  in  this  mode  the  people  were  fur- 
nbhcd  with  clothing,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  but 
the  custom  seems  to  have  been  mostly  superseded  by  the  use  of 
machinery  at  the  present  time ;  and  Great  Britain  has  been  long 
striving  to  clothe  the  world.  Where  machinery  for  carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  processes  in  making  cloth,  are 
introduced,  women  and  children  can  do  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  work  ;  their  labor  is  rendered  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as 
productive  as  by  the  ancient  processes ;  the  division  of  employ* 
iijonts  is  not  deranged ;  and  no  portion  of  the  community  need 
bo  without  employment,  where  such  manufactures  are  carried  on 
extensively. 

Hut  where  the  practice  of  manufacturing  in  families  is  aban* 
doned,  and  the  people  arc  clothed  with  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  there  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  children, 
and  comparatively  little  for  females.  Where  manufacturing 
cloth  in  families  is  abandoned,  as  it  is  mostly  in  this  country,  not 
ovtrr  two  fifths  of  the  male  population  should  bo  engaged  in  agri* 
culture,  and  the  remaining  three  fifths  in  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  commercial,  and  other  pursuits.  If,  instead  of 
having,  the  male  portion  of  over  three  fourths  of  our  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  not  more  than  one  half  were  so  en;^aged, 
and  the  remaining  half  were  employed  in  other  pursuits,  the  mar* 
keL<4  would  be  well  supplied,  but  not  so  much  surfeited  with  agri- 
cultural products  ;  such  product?^  would  rise  in  price  ;  the  earn* 
iw'A  of  the  half  eu«ra;red  in  a^^rioulture  would  exceed  in  value  the 
euruiugs  of  the  three  fourths  at  the  present  time ;  the  country 
might  be  well  supplied  with  cloths  of  every  kind,  and  with  iron, 
htircl,  copper,  lead,  hardware,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  metals 
made  at  home  ;  wo  should  have  no  occasion  to  import  luctals  of 
any  kind  except  silver,  tin,  and  zinc  ;  and  our  im  porta  like  tS^fM% 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  would  consist  mostly  of  raw  matp- 
rir;ls  to  be  manufactured,  and  of  the  products  of  tropical  and 
warm  climates,  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  indns- 
ti*y  of  our  own  citizens.  In  such  case,  the  division  of  eniploy- 
nicnts  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  we 
should  produce  everything  we  need,  which  our  country  is  capable 
of  producing ;  and  instead  of  selling  raw  materials  at  extrem»*ly 
low  priceA  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods  at  high  prices,  we 
t^hould  export  manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  raw  materials  which 
we  could  not  produce,  or  not  in  sufficient  Quantities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  toe  country.  Instead  of  producing  twice  as  much 
Indian  corn  and  some  other  articles  as  the  country  needs,  and 
•half  or  two  thirds  as  much  iron,  hardware,  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods,  we  should  produce  about  as  much  of  the  former 
as  the  country  might  require,  and  a  surplus  of  the  latter  to  pay 
for  our  tea,  cofiee,  susar,  spices,  and  other  products  of  warm  and 
tropical  climates  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  would  soon  be  in  our 
favor. 

Under  the  compromise  act  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1S42,  our 
country  was  filled  with  the  products  of  forei/ni  industry,  which 
displaced  so  much  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  our  own 
citizens,  who  were  consequently  idle  for  want  of  employment ; 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  live  very  poor,  and  were  finally 
driven  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  support.  The  country  bo- 
cainc  involved  in  debt  for  foreign  goods,  and  eventually  drained 
of  its  specie  to  pay  for  them ;  agricultural  products  being  still 
more  increased  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  fell  more  and  more 
in  price ;  and  thus,  by  the  system  of  free  trade,  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  employments  was  disturbed,  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  was  lessened,  and  instead  of  producing  what  we  wanted, 
we  produced  a  great  surplus  of  what  we  did  not  want,  and  ran 
into  debt  for  what  we  did  want.  The  tariff  of  1846  is  producing 
biuiilar  effects. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  a  people  pay  for  any  kind  of  neces- 
saiics  or  comforts,  provided  they  pay  for  them  in  the  product-*  of 
their  own  industry  at  corresponding  prices.  The  price  of  the 
QUO  equalizes  that  of  the  other,  and  the  tendency  is  to  htimulato 
tlio  industry  and  increase  the  production  of  both  parties  ;  but 
wh.n  one  party  refuses  to  take  the  products  of  the  other  in  pay- 
ment, and  requires  money,  the  tendency  is  to  paralyze  the  indus- 
try of  the  latter,  in  as  much  as  it  exhausts  hi^  means  and  fur- 
nishes him  no  market  for  the  protlucts  of  lii^  labor,  and  no  facil- 
ities for  extending  his  business  and  increasing  his  industry. 
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Sec.  13.      Utility  of  competition — Injurious  effects  of  excess! ce 

competitiftn. 

In  as  much  as  the  p'ice  of  a  commodity  dopcDds  not  only  on 
the  amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital  required  to  produce  it,  but 
alK)  on  the  proportion  between  tlie  demand  and  the  supply  in  the 
niarkttt,  an  increased  production  tends  to  lower  prie(;s,  and 
diminished  production  tends  to  raise  them.  The  public  arc 
then'fore  inU>re^ted  in  havmg  the  supply  of  every  commiMlity 
equal  to  the  demand,  in  ordt^r  to  keep  down  prices  to  the  ^<.Mier.'il 
level  of  oth(>r  products,  wliich  cost  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
skill.  A  sufficient  amount  of  com  petition  to  produce  this  result 
is  useful  to  the  community.  When,  however,  the  production  of 
any  thing  exceeds  the  demand  and  consumption  of  the  country, 
and  the  wants  of  commerce,  the  competition  among  sellers  in  the 
market  is  so  great,  that  the  producers  are  not  only  injured  by  the 
consequent  depression  of  the  price,  but  the  labor  b«*stowed  upon 
the  production  of  tlie  excess  not  needed,  is  in  many  cases  a  total 
and  in  others  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  community. 

Though  some  individuals  may  derive  benetit  from  the  re<luction 
of  prices  produced  by  excessive  competition,  yet  they  uovor 
derive  as  much  benefit  as  the  competitors  suffer  loss — for  the 
reason  just  given ;  that  the  labor  bestowed,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  production  of  the  excels,  is  generally  a  total  loss 
to  the  community.  It  is  therefore  a  national  loss.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  employments,  profes>ions  and  pursuits.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  many  more  lawyers  and  physicians  than 
can  live  by  their  profes>ions,  and  more  than  the  wants  and  good 
of  the  public  require.  By  excessive  competition,  they  injure  each 
other,  without  materially  benefiting  the  public ;  for  the  time  of 
the  supernumeraries  is  spent  without  advantage  to  the  public. 
Such  is  sometimes  the  ca>e  with  steamboat  owners,  stage  pro- 
prietors, and  other  common  carriers.  So  also  with  merchants,  the 
great  number  in  this  country  otten  produces  so  excessive  compe- 
tition and  great  anxiety  to  sell,  as  to  induce  them  to  urge  upon 
the  people  on  credit,  or  at  low  prices,  more  goods  than  they  really 
need,  or  are  able  to  pay  for  ;  and  the  result  is,  much  extrava- 
gance— many  bankruptcies  and  failures  to  pay, — great  losses  by 
merchants,  and  serious  injuries  to  the  community. 

An  arrangement  among  the  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  north 
uf  England,  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal,  by  limiting  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  it,  has  existed  with  some  partial  interruptions  ever 
aince  the  year  1771.* 

This  Ls  effected  by  means  of  a  committee  appointed  by  them ; 
who  sit  regularly  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  ;  to  ascertain  the  coa- 

*»Sc«  Porter^i  "  Progrew  of  the  Nation,"  l\l\e  Cot\. 
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samptiou  of  coal,  and  the  supply  in  the  market — -fix  the  prices  at 
which  the  various  qualities  may  he  sold^  and  the  quantity  which  mny 
from  time  to  time  he  shipped  from  each  Colliery  to  supply  the 
demand  ;  the  (mantity  assi^ed  to  each,  dopcndin^  on  thu  naiu- 
ber  and  size  of  the  pits  opened,  the  number  of  mines,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  Coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  aro  so  numerous  and  pxt«^n- 
sive,  that  were  it  not  for  some  such  arrangement,  the  production 
of  coal  mijG^ht  at  times  greatly  exceed  the  demand  ;  and  thereby 
depress  prices  to  so  low  rates,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  trade ;  and 
reduce  to  bankruptcy  and  distress,  great  numbers  of  pen>ons  cm- 
ployed  in  it,  and  in  the  mines.  By  regulating  and  limiting  the 
production  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  kingdom,  from  whence 
ooals  are  transportea  to  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  adapt- 
ing it,  (in  conjunction  with  the  supply  from  the  other  mines)  to 
the  public  wants,  prices  have  been  kept  steady,  sufficiently  high  to 
remunerate  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  trade,  and 
the  business  rendered  safe;  and  yet  the  competition  from  the 
smaller  mines  in  the  kingdom  has  kept  down  prices  to  a  reasonable 
standard. 

The  Iron  Masters  of  Great  Britain  have  had  frequent  meetings 
and  conventions  for  years  past,  to  make  reports,  collect  informa- 
tion of  the  production,  consumption  at  home,  and  exportation  of 
iron,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  probable  future  demand 
for  it — in  order  to  increase  or  limit  the  production  according  to 
circumstances — adapt  it  as  near  as  practicable,  to  the  demand, 
ami  cbtablisli  prices,  by  conventional  arrangements  among  them- 
selves. 

A  similar  course  (though  to  a  much  less  extent)  has  been 
pursued  by  tlie  cotton  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  They  have 
held  frequent  conventions,  in  order  to  confer  together,  and  when 
the  markets  are  glutted,  the  most  of  the  cotton  mills  work  short 
time ;  so  as  to  sustain  the  operatives  by  partial  emplt»ym<*nt, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  production,  adapt  it  to  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  keep  up  prices. 

The  producers  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  states  having  leam^'d 
a  hv^son  of  wisdom  from  these  examples,  have  held  conventions, 
collected  information  on  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  depression  of  the  price  of  cotton  from  1840  to  l5^41»,  was 
cau.^Hl  by  over  production,  beyond  the  immediate  wantii  of 
the  world,  and  by  checking  the  increase  of  the  production,  thoy 
have  succeeded  in  raisinir  prices. 

Lawyers  and  physicians  in  all  parte  of  our  country,  havo  biH*n 
in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings,  conferring  together,  and  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  professional  services,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
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ordor  to  keep  them  up  to  a  proper  standard.  Were  it  not  for  sucli 
cooventional  arrangements,  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  among 
professional  men  to  maintain  them,  the  spirit  of  competition 
would  soon  depress  the  prices  of  professional  services  so  low,  aa 
to  discourage  high  professional  attainments,  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  professions,  and  destroy  their  usefulness. 

It  was  common  in  England  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century, 
to  fix  the  price  of  labor  by  act  of  Parliament.  This  system  was 
arbitrary,  productive  of  much  injustice  and  oppression,  and  with 
the  aid  of  monopolies  then  common,  it  tendea  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, and  discourage  and  depress  industry.  It  can  never  bo 
expedient  to  fix  prices  by  statute,  except  for  official  labor — ^not 
to  grant  monopolies,  except  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  cncour* 
age  invention,  and  to  establish  new  branches  of  industry.  But 
much  good  may  be  done  by  the  government,  and  by  associations, 
meetings,  conventions,  committees,  authors,  reports,  books,  news- 
papers, and  other  periodicals;  by  collecting  and  disscniinatiiiff 
information  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  each  branch  <n 
industry,  and  of  the  consumption  and  wants  of  the  public  ;  to 
divert  industry  from  employments  in  which  it  is  not  needed,  to 
others  in  which  it  is  needed ;  and  to  adapt  the  industry  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  country,  to  its  conditions,  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  the  foreign  demand.  These  are  the  principal  uses  of  otorr 
annual  reports  on  commerce,  and  of  the  statistics  collected  bj 
our  national  and  state  governments.  Such  information  is  not 
only  useful,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  the  legislator,  to 
enable  him  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  for  though  the  industry  of  a  coun- 
try cannot  be  regulated  with  safety,  by  positive  rules,  yet  mueh 
may  be  done  by  a  system  of  patents,  premiums  and  bounties,  and 
by  regulating  commerce,  to  encourage  the  increase  of  smbh 
bfAuches  of  industry,  as  may  be  needed  most. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

fi 

ON  PRICES  ;  THE  LAWS  WHICH  REGULATE  AND  GOVERN  THEM, 
THE  CAUSES  OP  THEIR  FLUCTUATION  FROM  AGE  TO  AGE,  IN 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Sec.  1.  Necessity  of  a  standard^  or  measure  of  value — use  of 

gold  and  silver  as  the  standard. 

In  makiDg  exchanges  or  sales  of  property,  a  coram oo  standard 
.or  measure  of  value  is  necessary,  by  which  the  commodities 
exchanged  or  sold  may  be  compared,  and  their  relative  values 
'determined.  The  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  utility, 
intrinsic  value,  beauty  and  durability,  and  the  general  desire  for 
them,  have  been  made  the  common  measure  of  value,  and 
universal  currency,  of  civilized  nations,  from  the  earliest  eras  of 
hi.-tory.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  ^'old  and  silver  in 
making  exchanges,  governments  have  niade  thorn  into  coin — that 
is,  they  have  assayed  them  and  weighed  and  divided  them  into 
pit  ees  convenient  for  use,  and  stamped  them  with  a  government 
stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  the  weiglit  of  pure  metal  cimtiined  in 
each  piece,  as  fixed  by  law.  Coin  is  called  mom^y,  because  its 
Wei;lht  and  quality  has  been  ascertained  and  stamped  upon  it, 
according  to  law.  Coining  adds  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  to  the 
•  value  of  the  metal,  by  ascertaining  its  true  value,  and  thereby 
iucreaiiing  the  facility  of  effecting  exchanges  with  it ;  but  the 
sub-^tantial  value  of  coin,  consists  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal,  for  other  uses. 

Skc.  2.    Causes  of  the.  Chaiii^es  in  ViiIup  of  (I old  ond  Silver. 

The  precious  metals  «lo  not  furnish  an  invarialilt*  '-tand  ird  and 
jiMU^uFe  of  value.  It  svins  to  he  •:«  iiiMally  a<hnitfeil  by  stat  -s- 
iiien,  and  by  writers  on  political  economy,  tli.it  tlie  pxehaiiiroahle 
va!u;j  of  gold  and  silver  is  alFcted,  lik"  all  oih 'i-  e  »m:n»diti*<,  by 
lli«'  amount  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  tiemanii  for  th-Mu  ; 
an  i  that  their  fluctuations  of  value  are  often  local  as  well  as 
teni|.orary,  dep-'utlirjg  on  the  n'lativc  amount  in  cir*nl-iti«)n. 

1  he  dcUiand    for   the   precious   nn'tals    in   cverv   cnintrv  i'^    in 

•  •  • 

proportion  to  the  number  and  wealth  oi"  th'  in)i;il)it:iiit-i,  and   the 

value  of  their  productive  industry.     When  gold  and  silver  are 

It,  their  relative  value  declines,  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
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things  rise  ;  and  when  they  are  scarce,  their  relative  value  is  in- 
creased, and  other  things  fall  in  price.  Hence  the  importance  of 
giving;  the  reader  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper- 
money  in  circulation  in  the  commercial  world,  at -different  periodR, 
and  the  amount  to  each  person — to  enable  him  to  understand  tlie 
causes  of  the  constant  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coin,  and  the 
rise  of  commodities — from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  1810 — to 
compare  present  prices  of  labor  and  products,  with  prices  at 
any  past  period — and  to  understand  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  their  fluctuations.    (See  Sections  6  and  8  of  Chap.  X.) 

The  value  of  all  goods  and  products  in  England  in  169G  was 
then  adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of 
all  exports  from  and  imports  into  the  kingdom.  That  standard 
has  been  retained  from  that  time  until  the  present,  and  the 
commercial  records  of  England  show  the  fluctuations  in  the 
nominal  prices  of  goods,  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  By  means  of  these  records  and  other 
records  of  the  prices  of  grain  and  some  other  articles  for  several 
centuries  together  with  the  facts  collected  and  condensed  in 
Section  8  of  chapter  X,  of  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
at  different  periods,  it  becomes  practicable  to  dctcnnine  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  how  much  of  the  nominal  fluctuations  in 
prices  have  been  produced  by  differences  in  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating money,  and  how  much  by  other  causes.  The  amount 
of  circulatinir  money  to  each  person  I  have  estimated  in  that 
section  as  follows, — in  the  year  1500  at  but  $1,50 — in  1700  at 
$4,50 — in  1810  at  about  $8  ;  in  1840  at  $5,30.  It  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  as  in  1840 — Call  the  amount  in  1696,  $4,40,  and 
we  have  an  efficient  cause  (other  things  being  the  same)  why 
products  should  be  about  eighty  per  cent,  higher  in  1810,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  from  1840  to  1850,  than  they  were  in 
1696. 

Sec.  3.     On  the  Price,  or  Market  Valtu  of  Products. 

The  only  fair  criterion  or  measure  of  value  of  an  article,  is  tlie 
quantity  of  other  commodities,  or  money,  which  can  bo  readily 
obtained  for  it  in  exchangv^,  whenever  the  owner  wishes  to  }»:irt 
with  it.  This,  in  all  commercial  dealings,  and  in  all  money  val- 
uations, is  called  the  current  price. 

The  price,  market  value,  current  or  exchangeable  value,  of  all 
commodities  and  species  of  property,  depcmis  on  the  proporti.  :i 
between  the  demand  and  the  prospective  as  well  as  the  act-iil 
supply  in  the  market,  and  on  the  amount  of  money  in  circulafi  -i 
in  proportion  to  the  p{»pulation,  and    industry.     The  deniaii  I* 

*  Se«  on  this  subject  of  demand  and  value,  section  3^  of  cVi^^.  W. 
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depends  first,  on  the  utility  of  the  thin^,  and  its  capacity  or  sap- 
posed  capacity  to  promote  the  comfort,  convenienc.»,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man,  to  increase  his  wealth,  or  ix)  gratify  his  pride,  van- 
ity, or  ambition  ;  secondly,  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  circle 
or  district  where  it  may  be  used,  who  may  desire  it ;  thirdly,  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  district  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  current  price  for  the  thing  desired. 

As  manufactures  are  generally  very  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  most  of  them  will  bear  transportation 
thousands  of  miles,  in  wagons,  on  camels'  backs,  packhorscs  or 
mules ;  and  hence  the  market  for  such  products,  and  the  district 
in  which  the  demand  for  them  exists,  is  co-extensive  with  the 
commercial  world.  But  food  of  most  kinds  is  very  bulky  and 
heavy  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  liable  to  perish  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  ;  and  hence  the  extent  of  the  market  for 
flour,  grain,  and  meat,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of 
things,  to  a  narrow  circuit,  which  it  cannot  pass ;  except  at 
periods  of  short  duration,  when  crops  are  deficient  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  prices  extraordinarily  high.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
f trices  of  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  all  other  coarse  grains  arc  so 
ow,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  more  than  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  by  teams,  before  the  cost  of  transportation 
will  exceed  the  value  of  the  article  after  it  is  transported.  The 
intensity  of  the  demand  for  food  in  any  country,  must  therefore 
depend  on  the  density  of  the  population ;  for  the  coarse  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  most  of  the  flour  and  meat,  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they  are  produced. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  products  depends,  first,  on  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  season ;  secondly,  on  the  advancement  made  by 
the  people  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts ; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  population  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  the  district  of  country  which  supplies  the  mar* 
ket,  and  the  amount  of  capital  accumulated  and  appropriated  to 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  prices  of  products, 
which  generally  affect  very  materially  both  the  present  and  pros- 
pective supply  of  them.  The  supply  of  the  products  of  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  industry,  depends  mostly  on  the 
same  causes  ;  first,  on  climate,  which  determines  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  or  otherwise  to  industry ;  secondly, 
on  their  advances  in  the  natural  scienoes  and  the  mechanic  arts ; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  people  so  employed, 
and  the  skill  acquired,  and  capital  accumulated  and  employed  bj 
them  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  price  of  their  products  ia  the  market. 
This  fourth  condition  has  much  more  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  manufactured,  than  of  agricultaral   pro- 
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du«:t.s  ;  fii.^t,  because  manufactures  are  conducted  by  a  nimli  l.sa 
nuuiler  of  p(!ri3uus,  who  are  mostly  capitalists  and  men  of  intclii- 
^euce,  who  have  their  correspondence  with  each  other,  in  nlation 
to  the  markets,  hold  conventions,  and  to  some  extent  rciruhito 
prices,  by  withholding  a  portion  of  their  products  from  the  mar- 
ket when  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  prices  depressed,  by  working 
short  time,  and  lessening  the  production,  until  the  supply  and 
demand  arc  equalized.  On  the  contrary,  agricultural  products 
depend  much  on  the  season  ;  their  quantity  cannot  be  incroascd 
or  diminished  at  will,  by  working  twelve,  eight  or  six  hours  per 
day ;  they  are  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  kept  very 
long  on  hand,  but  however  much  the  market  may  be  glutted  and 
prices  depressed,  they  must  be  thrown  upon  it  before  they  perish, 
thongh  the  necessary  effect  must  be  to  depress  prices  still  moro. 

Sec.  4.     Natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  Food;   no  limit  btU 
Poverty  y  to  the  demand  for  objects  of  OrnameiU  and  Fashion, 

There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  food.  Every  per- 
son needs  to  sustain  life  and  promote  health,  a  certain  quantity  in 
the  aggregate  of  bread,  and  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  food. 
He  may  vary  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  but  cannot 
materially  increase  the  aggregate  quantity,  without  making  a  glut- 
ton of  himself.  Here  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  incroaso  of 
demand  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  though  the  demand  often  fulls 
short  of  this  barrier,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  a  people,  and 
their  inability  to  pay  for  as  much  as  they  really  need.  That  was 
the  case  in  1847  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  some  parts  of  France,  but  it  was  mostly  confin<Ml  to  the 
agricultural  population.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  demand  for,  and 
consumption  of,  fine  and  costly  silks,  satins,  laces,  nmslins, 
worsteds,  broadcloths,  watches,  jewelry,  and  other  personal  orna- 
ments, silver  plate,  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  books,  pictures, 
fine  houses,  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  objects  of  taste,  fash- 
ion, and  amusement,  there  is  scarcely  any  barrier  or  limit,  except 
the  want  of  ability  of  persons  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  the  passion 
for  such  things  is  so  strong,  that  multitudes  are  ruined  by  indulg- 
ing it  beyond  their  means.  Such  things,  not  being  perishable  in 
their  nature,  or  not  rapidly  perishable,  may  be  accumulated  to 
any  extent  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
may  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  producer,  until  they  are  wanted,  and 
may  be  accnmulated  by  the  consumer  for  future  use.  The  man- 
ufacturer, therefore,  has  the  advantage  over  the  farmer,  in  the 
comparatively  unlimited  demand  for  his  products,  in  their  imper- 
ishable nature,  and  the  small  expense,  compared  with  their  value, 
of  transporting  them  to  any  market,  however  distant. 
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Sec.  5.     JEjftJct  of  Demand  and  Supp/y  on  each  othtr^  and  on 

prices. 

The  production  of  articles,  (the  doinand  for  which  is  limited 
by  the  laws  of  nature,)  should  be  confined  to  that  limit,  and  all 
the  population  not  needed  to  produce  so  much  as  may  be  needed 
of  such  articles,  should  be  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Supply 
and  demand  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  proper  divi.sion  of  employments,  supply  may  be  increased 
ten  fold,  and  the  demand  still  keep  pace  with  it,  and  prevent 
prices  from  falling,  if  the  supply  consists  of  all  the  different  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  proportions  needed  by  the  community.  For  in 
such  case,  one  class  of  producers  would  exchange  through  the 
medium  of  commerce,  their  products  which  they  do  not  want  for 
their  own  use,  with  other  producers,  for  other  products  which  they 
do  need ;  and  thus  the  products  of  every  man's  industry  would 
become  available  to  procure  for  him  their  full  value  in  such  arti- 
cles as  he  or  his  family  need ;  there  would  be  no  surplus  products 
thrown  upon  the  market  without  buyers ;  the  market  would  never 
be  glutted,  and  prices  never  depressed.  In  this  way,  the  splendid 
conception  of  I)r.  Smith,  stated  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
might  be  realised  ;  production  might  go  on  ad  infinilum^  and  the 
production  and  bringing  to  market  a  commodity  wanted,  would, 
through  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  stimulus  exerted  on 
the  mind  of  man  by  the  commodity  itself,  call  into  existence 
equivalent  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  it  at  fair  prices. 

A  large  surplus  greatly  depresses  prices,  and  a  deficit  raises 
them.  If  the  division  of  employments  of  a  nation  could  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people^  and  their  mar- 
kets properly  secured  from  over  imports  of  foreign  products, 
their  products  would  be  in  accordance  with  their  want^,  and  the 
wants  of  the  commercial  world  ;  the  interchange  would  be  made 
without  difficulty ;  all  but  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  infirm,  would 
be  well  supplied ;  there  would  seldom  be  any  deficit,  and  never  % 
large  surplus  to  depress  prices,  embarrass  and  ruin  producers. 

Sec.  6.      Tke  Prices  of  Labor  art  f;overned  by  Natural  Laws. 

The  prices  of  labor  are  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws 
that  regulate  the  prices  of  the  products  of  industry. 

The  prices  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  Manufactures  are  mostly  situated  in  cities  and 
large  towns  ;  and  the  average  wages  of  good  journeymen  me- 
chanics and  skilful  adult  male  manufacturing  laborers,  are  gene- 
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rally  about  twice  as  high  as  those  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
same  country. 

Estimates  of  the  average*  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  of 
good  journeymen  mechanics  and  manufacturing  laborers,  in  the 
United  States,  from  1840  to  1850 — and  in  the  undermentioned 
countries  of  the  Old  World  from  1830  to  1850,  per  week,  with- 
out board,  from  which  one  third  should  be  deducted  in  case 
board  and  lodging  are  furnished  by  the  employer. 

Aericulturml 
laborers. 

United  States,  fids,  sterling  or  $3.60 

Great  Britain,  10s.         " 


Mechanics  and 

manufacturers. 

3.60 

$7.20 

2.40 

4.80 

1.20 

— 

1.68 

3.36 

1.56 

3.12 

Ireland,  -  5s.         " 

Holland  and  Belgium,      7s.         '^ 
France,  -  6j8.       " 

PrussU  and  north  part )  ^^  «  ^^  2  gg 

of  (iermany,  ) 

Austria,     interior     of    5^         „  ^^^ 

Germany,  and  Italy,  ) 
Spain  and  Portugal,  1.00  2.00 

The  real  value  of  labor  depends  on  the  value  of  its  products  ; 
but  its  price  depends  on  supply  and  demand  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  competent  laborers  bears  to  the  demand  for 
labor. 

In  as  much  as  mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments 
require  much  more  experience,  skill,  and  science,  than  agriculture 
does,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  experience 
and  skill  required  for  the  former,  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  ;  hence  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  low,  in  consequence  of  a  great  surplus  of 
numbers ;  and  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
laborers  are  much  higher,  by  reason  of  their  numbers  being  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labor. 

The  demand  for  labor  depends  much  on  its  productiveness ; 
that  is,  on  the  quantity  of  commodities  it  will  produce  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  price  they  will  sell  for.  A  people  who  have  iiiude 
great  advances  in  the  natural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  have 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments, 
can  make  their  industry  much  more  productive  than  a  rude  and 

♦  These  are  intended  as  average  wages  for  men  throughout  each  country. 
Ver>'  skilful  mechar.ics  and  manufacturing  laborers  will  aometimes  earn 
two  or  tliree  times  as  much  aa  here  estimated. 

t  The  shillings  in  the  first  column  are  sterling  money,  for  agricultural 
labor. 
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itmoiant  pi^opI<>,  hut  little  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
destitute  of  machinery.  Ileiicc  wajijei  among  the  former  are  gene- 
rally much  higher  than  amon^  the  latter  people ;  hence  wages 
are  at  present  nearly  twice  as  high  in  England  as  they  were  a 
century  since — fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  France — 
ahout  twice  as  high  as  in  Austria,  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
many  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  agricultural  lahor  is  nearly 
twice  as  high  in  England  as  in  Ireland. 

The  high  prices  oif  lahor  in  the  United  States  arc  maintained, 
partly  by  the  skill,  activity,  science,  and  general  intelligence  of 
the  people,  which  contribute  to  make  their  industry  effective ; 
partly  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  inspires  them  with  the 
ambition  to  labor  for  themselves,  and  not  to  sell  their  services  to 
others,  unless  they  can  get  more  for  them  than  they  are  really 
worth  ;  and  partly  by  the  prospective  value  of  lands  in  the  new 
States.  Agricultural  labor  in  the  North  Western  States  is 
mostly  paid  for  in  barter,  at  prices  nominally  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  its  products  would  sell  for  in 
money. 

If  manufacturing  laborers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  Ci^ually  skilful  and  efficient,  the  real  value  of  their 
labor  would  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  if  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured products  were  the  same.  It  costs  the  British  manufac- 
turer but  a  trifle  mere  to  send  his  products  to  the  New  York 
market,  than  it  does  the  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the 
inteiior  of  our  country.  If  by  means  of  under  valuations,  the 
imported  products  arc  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  twenty  per  cent, 
on  their  real  value,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  only  from  twenty  to 
twenty-tivc  per  cent,  if  the  price  of  labor  were  the  same  in  both 
countries — and  couseqututly,  the  real  value  of  manufacturing 
labor  is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  hero  than  it  is  in 
England — though  the  price  paid  for  labor  here  is  fifty  per  cent. 
gieatur  than  it  is  iu  England,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
is  in  France.  Tlie  raw  ujaterials  of  fine  cotton  goods  comprise  only 
about  one-fourth  part  of  their  value  ;  and  the  raw  mati'rials  of 
iron  and  iiardwaro  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  cost  not  much 
but  labor.  Hence  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
over  the  manufaeturers  of  the  United  States  under  the  tariff  of 
Ihlt),  and  the  system  of  valuations  iu  use,  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  ci  nt.,  and  hence  the  former  can  under  sell  the  latter 
in  our  own  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  at  such  prices  as 
to  muke  large  jirofits  on  their  business,  whereby  they  can  and 
have  supplied  our  markets  with  the  greater  part  of  the  finest 
quality  of  goods,  and  nearly  all  the  hardware  and  rail-road  iron 
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uspd  how — snpplantcd  and  ruined  creat  numbers  of  our  iiiann- 
facturors — thrown  thousands  of  our  laborers  out  of  eniployim-nt 
— and  «rr«^atly  lopsened  the  aggrcirate  industry  of  our  country. 

Though  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  has  been  generally 
above  its  real  valucY  the  superabundance  of  laborers  in  ]^ur<>[»o 
has  depressed  it  below  its  real  yaluc — and  the  cont^cquonco  lius 
been,  that  while  capitalists  there  hayo  oppressed  the  laborer  by 
an  unjufit  division  of  the  products  of  labor — by  rctnininrr  t(»o 
lar;rc  a  bhare  for  the  profits  of  capital  and  superintendence,  an<l 
allowing  the  laborer  too  small  a  share  ;  in  this  country,  tlio  iiiirli 
price  of  labor  has  often  injured,  and  sometimes  ruined,  the  cm- 
ploycr.  If  the  tariff  of  1846  is  to  be  continued,  labor  must 
come  down  to  the  standard  bf  its  true  value,  as  measured  by  the 
commercial  value  of  its  products,  which  is  but  little  above  its 
real  value  in  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  7.     On  the  Prices  of  Lands, 

The  prices  of  lands,  like  all  other  property,  are  povcrnod  by 
the  relative  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in  the  market. 
But  as  unimproved  lands  are  generally  unproductive,  and  can  bo 
made  productive  only  by  means  of  improvements  made  by  the 
labor  of  man,  the  demand  for  lands  depends ;  1st,  on  their  pro- 
ductive qualities;  2nd,  on  the  amount  of  labor  judiciou:4ly 
expended  on  them  ;  3rd,  on  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  price  it  commands  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  demand 
for,  and  the  price  of  produce,  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  Two  elements,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  qualities,  enter  into  the  price  of  land,  which 
create  the  demand  for  it  and  give  it  value  ;  1st,  population 
in  the  vicinity  of  it ;  2d,  labor  expended  in  improving  it,  and  in 
making  roads,  building  bridges,  mills,  towns,  villair^s,  &c.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  it.  Lands  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemcn's-Iand,  Oregon,  California,  Missouri  Territory,  Texas,  and 
many  other  countries,  would  have  do  value  whatever,  were  it  not 
that  the  increase  of  the  human  family  renders  it  probable  that 
at  some  future  period,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  for  occu- 
pation and  use.  There  is,  therefore,  a  prospective  demand,  wiiich 
gives  them  some  value. 

Population  is  an  element  of  price  and  value  ;  whatever  value 
landn  may  have  in  addition  to  the  improvements  made  by  liuin:in 
labor,  must  depend  on  population  ;  and  is  in  proportion  to  th«! 
dcDMty  of  the  population,  which  creates  the  demand  for  t'oml, 
and  therefore  creates  the  demand  for  land  which  products  t'.nMl. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the 
average  quality  of  land^  fit  for  cultivatioo,  or  fi^od  Cot  ^v\vl^\v^^v^^ 
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worth  ovpr  and  above  ilie  improvements  judiciously  made  on 
them,  about  10  cents  per  acre  for  every  inhabitant  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  vicinity ;  makiuji:  lands  worth  over  and  above  im- 
provements, in  counties  of  10  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  $1 
per  acre ;  in  counties  of  20  to  the  square  mile,  $2  per  acre ;  of 
40  to  the  square  mile,  $4  per  acre ;  and  of  60  to  the  square  mile, 
$G  por  §cre  ;  and  when  you  get  above  that  number,  the  increaae 
in  price  and  value  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  popu* 
lation. 

From  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  private  property 
in  Great  Britain  consists  of  real  estate,  and  the  boildings,  and 
other  improvements  upon  it — all  the  personal  estate  not  much 
exceeding  twonty  per  cent.  Real  Estate  bears  quite  as  high  a 
proportion  to  personal  estate  in  this  country  and  generally  high- 
er in  the  agricultural  states,  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain.  Qnlj 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  value  of  the  real  estate  in  Great 
Britain,  and  about  the  same  proportion  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
duced by  human  labor,  on  the  land  itself,  by  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  and  two-fifths  or  more,  comprising  at  least  thirty 
per  cent,  in  value,  of  all  the  property  in  every  well  settled  conn- 
try,  may  be  said  to  be  added  to  the  land  by  population ;  which 
creates  a  demand  and  markets  fir  its  products — and  by  public 
roads  and  cither  public  expenditures  and  improvements. 

Estimate  of  the  value  added  by  popuJ^itioji  alam  to  the  real 
estate  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  real  estate  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  in  1840,  and  the  amount 
added  bij  each  one  of  the  population — calling  such  addition  of 
value  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  private 
property. 

Value  added.  Amo*int  by  each. 

In  Great  Britain  ii? 60, 000 ,000 

equal  to  $3,048,000,000  $200 

Massachusetts  $82,000,000  $  1 1 2 

New  York  $242,000,000  $100 

Ohio  $^0,000,000  $,">(> 

These  estimates  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  they  are  probably 
too  low,  but  it  is  suffieiently  correct  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
— to  show  the  reader  how  rapidly  an  increase  of  population  adds 
to  the  value  of  property — and  that  the  same  number  adds  three 
or  four  times  as  much  to  its  value,  in  a  densely  p^ipulated  conn- 
try,  as  th<»y  do  in  one  very  new,  and  sparsely  inhabited. 

Th<'  piiecs  of  improved  lands  depend  on  the  repts  they  will 
comiiiand ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  depends  on  the  ^rplu.s  valii*^ 
of  the  produce,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  labor  an^l  tU*^ 
costs  of  cultivation.     The  amonnt  of  rent  and  the  price  of  la.i  i. 
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therefore,  depend  much  on  the  price  of  labor.  Whore  the  popu- 
lation is  dense,  and  there  is  a  super-abundance  of  laborers,  as  in 
many  countries  of  Europe,  labor  is  usually  very  cheap,  and 
produce,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land  are  necessarily  high. 
Where  there  is  a  soper-abundance  of  land,  and  a  deficiency  of 
laborers,  if  labor  is  productive,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
ntnally  high,  and  produce,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land,  arc 
necessarily  low.  So  far  from  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property 
» of  the  people  of  the  United  States  c^ing  increased  by  an  increase 
of  temtorj,  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  Oregon,  and  scattering  the  population  over  those  vaat  coun- 
tries, it  has  been,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  diminished 
by  these  causes.  The  prospective  value  of  the  lands  of  those 
dutant  regions  is  so  remote,  that  they  are  not  worth  three  cents 
per  acre,  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals 
contained  in  them.  So  far  as  population  gives  value  to  land,  a 
given  number  of  inhabitants  densely  peopling  a  small  territory, 
increases  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  much  more  than  the 
same  number  scattered  over  a  territory  five  or  ten  tiuies  as  lurgo 
So  fiur  as  value  is  produced  by  human  labor,  combined  labor  is 
the  most  productive,  and  there  is  a  great  loss  in  scattering  the 
population  over  a  large  surfrce,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
expenses  of  making  roads  and  other  internal  improvements,  and 
of  transporting  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  in 
distant  regions. 

From  these  facts  and  illustrations,  the  reader  may  learn  why 
the  value  of  real  estate  depends  so  much  on  the  density  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  why  farming  lands,  of  an  average  quality,  are  worth, 
over  and  above  the  improvements  on  them,  in  England,  40  to  50 

S>unds  sterling  per  acre  ;  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cities  of 
oston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  $40  to  $50  per  acre  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  prairie  of  lliinois,  remote  from  population, 
timber,  fuel,  and  water,  and  in  the  very  new  counties  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  not  over  forty  or  fifty  cents  per 
acre ;  and  in  the  interior  districts  of  Texas,  Missouri  Territory, 
Orc^un,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  not  more  than  as  many 
mills  per  acre. 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wild  lands,  and  render 
the  public  lands  of  much  value,  is  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  niiu- 
imam  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  to  give  none 
away  to  individuals,  and  whenever  grants  are  made  to  States,  to 
prohibit  their  sales  for  less  than  that  price.  This  system  ke])t  up 
prices  nearly  sixty  years,  until  the  large  amount  of  bounty  lands 
given  to  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  of  the  Mexican  war  were  thrown 
into  the  market,  without  limitation  as  to  price ;  which  d<vros«>'vi 
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pricos  nearly  one  half.  The  larpc  quantitios  which  will  be  thrown 
into  market  by  means  of  the  bounty  land  bill,  (of  1B50)  may 
depress  prices  much  more. 

It  U  now  proposed  to  pve  the  lands  away,  in  limited  quantities, 
to  actual  settlers.  Such  a  policy  would  draw  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles, 
of  ninkinf;  surveys,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  land  sys- 
tem, and  render  valueless  the  whole  public  domain,  all  the  school 
lands  of  the  Western  States,  and  all  the  lands  ^rrantod  to  th« 
States  for  making  internal  improvements,  and  for  other  public  piir- 

{>osos.  liut  inasmuch  as  the  principal  part  of  the  value  of  wild 
ands  in  a  new  country,  is  created  by  population, — ^by  improre- 
ments  made  iu  the  vicinity — and  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase 
of  population — it  seems  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  portion  of  the 
value  thus  created  by  the  early  settlers,  should  enure  to  their 
benefit  In  my  opinion,  twelve  or  fifteen  sections  in  eaeb  sur- 
veyed township,  of  six  miles  square,  should  be  appropriated  for 
schools,  roads,  county,  and  state  purposes.  For  example ;  about 
three  or  four  sections  instead  of  one,  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  common  schools ;  three  or  four  for  making  town- 
ship roads,  and  bridges,  when  the  country  is  new ;  three  or  four 
for  making  county  roads,  and  bridges,  building  court  house,  jail, 
and  poor  house — and  as  many  more  for  making  canals,  state 
roads,  and  other  internal  improvements. 

All  such  expenditures  wouM  enhance  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing lands  retained  by  the  general  povcmmeut,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  advantages  of  the  s*»ttlora  and  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  which  arc  often  very  oppn»iisive 
in  a  new  country.  Such  a  policy  would  give  them,  in  the  shape 
of  public  schools  and  improvements,  a  portion  of  the  value,  which 
they  themselves  create,  and  thereby  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
jStutcs,  which  wore  produced  and  made  by  their  common  ancestors. 

Sec.  8.     On  lierUs,  and  what  regulates  their  Value, 

The  prices  of  rents  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 
late the  prifi's  of  product^  labor  and  lands.  The  great  regulator 
Is  th<'  proportion  between  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
improved  lands.  The  intensity  of  tiie  demand  depends,  first,  on 
tin*  d.n>ity  i»f  the  population,  which  affects  the  prices  of  products. 
S«eoi:d»  1.11  till*  state  of  improvement  and  the  productiven«'SS  of  the 
land  it-  -h  ;  and  la.'^tly,  on  the  price  of  labor.  Kent  is  tht»  value  of 
tin*  J-  >nlu  •  (.f  till?  crops  aft^r  paying  for  the  labor  of  cultivating/  cho 
land  and  .*  lliug  the  ei.«|,^.  and  for  the  use  of  the  capitAi  em- 
ployed,    liuuce  the  atin-ct  of  rent  depends  mostly  on  th-j  value 
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of  flic  crops  that  may  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
dopendH  on  the  number  and  density  of  the  population  that  want 
them  ;  but  the  rent  also  depends  some  on  the  price  of  labor. 

In  all  new  countries,  where  wild  lands  are  abundant  and  chonp, 
where  any  man  can  procmre  lands  sufficient  to  improve  and  culti- 
rate  for  a  trifle,  there  are  very  few  who  wish  to  rent  other  men's 
lands  for  cultivation.  Improved  lands  in  new  countries  will 
seldom  rent  for  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  annually  levied  on 
i  them,  and  tho  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  improvements ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  tho  owner  can  scarcely  get  rent  enough 
from  good  lanas  to  pay  taxes,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  fences,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  were  rented.  On  the 
contrary,  tho  annual  rent  of  good  lands,  within  a  few  miles  of 
large  cities  in  Great  Britain,  is  generally  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  sterling  ($24  to  $38)  per  acre.  Hence  we  may  deduce 
the  conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  rent  which  good  improved 
lands  will  command,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  to  consume  their  products.  Hence  tho 
value  of  lands  and  the  price  of  rents  increase,  with  the  increase 
of  population. 

The  modern  Malthusian  theory  of  rent  teaches  that  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  productiveness  of  first  rate  lands,  and  tho 
inferior  qualities  of  land,  which  are  successively  brou;rht  into 
cultivation.  This  theory  and  all  its  assumptions  are  fanciful  and 
fallacious;  and  all  the  reasoning  in  support  of  it  is  sophistical. 
The  rich  river  bottoms  in  the  new  states,  generally  connnand  as 
little  rent  as  the  poor  hills  above  them,  back  from  the  rivers,  tor 
the  reason  that  the  latter  are  more  healthy  than  the  former,  and 
as  *  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  extremely  low,  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  rich  lands  rarely  compensates  for 
their  greater  insalubrity. 

Sec.  9.     Inttrtst  an  AToney^  and  Profit  on  Capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  depends  much  on  tho 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market  ; 
though  the  interest  on  the  great  mass  of  loans  b  regulated  by 
law.  The  natural  rate  of  interest,  is  the  average  profits  which 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  property,  which  the  money  will  pay 
for,  after  paying  all  expenses  attending  its  use,  and  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  superintendence. 

The  profits  on  capital  d(?pond  on  circumstances.  The  profits 
on  laud  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  rents.  Tiny 
depend  mostly  on  population,  which  causes  a  demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts, but  partly  on  p^oductivcne^s,  and  some  on   the   prici-  of 
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labor,  as  shown  in  the  last  section.  The  average  profits  of  im- 
proved farms  in  Ohio  and  all  the  North-western  States,  do  not 
exceed,  if  they  equal,  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  over  and  above 
taxes.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit  from  holding 
lands,  consists  in  their  average  annual  rise  in  value  of  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  caused  by  an  increase  of  population. 

The  profits  on  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
any  other  pursuit,  consist  of  the  residue  of  nett  income  after 
paying  the  wages  of  labor  employed,  the  cost  of  soperintendenee 
keeping  the  capital  good,  and  incidental  expenses.  Hence  the 
profits  depend  on  the  field  of  employment,  on  the  extent  of  the 
market  and  the  prices  of  products,  and  on  the  prices  of  labor. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  iron  and  bard- 
ware  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  high  prices  from  1800  to  1815, 
must  have  been  generally  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  annually ;  and  they  have  sometimes,  for  short  periods, 
ranged  as  high  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States.  At  many  other  periods,  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try have  run  their  factories  for  very  trifling  profits,  and  sometimes 
at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  markets  being  glutted  with  foreign  imports, 
the  depression  of  prices,  and  the  fact  that  laborers  demanded 
more  for  their  labor,  than  its  products  in  the  shape  of  manufikc- 
tured  goods,  would  sell  for  in  the  market. 

Though  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  mining  and  manufactures,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  population  greatly  improved  since  1780,  yet  labor  having 
been  very  abundant,  and  labor  of  most  kinds  superabundant,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  capitalists  have  derived  the  principal 
and  most  extensive  benefits  from  ihe  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the  wages  of 
labor  having  been  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  in  Groat 
Britain,  the  result  has  been  dififcient.  As  mining  and  manufac- 
turiug  create  a  market  for  labor,  and  also  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, they  have  benefited  the  laborer  and  farmer  in  this  country, 
much  more  than  thoy  have  the  capitali.st.  Those  branches  of 
industry  tend  to  build  up  cities  and  villages,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  They  have 
raised  the  value  of  all  the  farms,  as  well  as  other  real  estate  in 
the  vicinity  where  either  of  them  is  carried  on  ;  and  as  the 
uianutaeturiug  capitalists  of  the  United  States  are  generally 
largo  owuors  of  real  estate,  I  presume  that  their  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  business  have  benefited  them  indirectly,  (by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  thorn)  to  an 
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amonnt  nearly  equal  to  the  nctt  profits  realized  by  them  from  the 
bunness  of  manufacturiDg. 

The  profits  of  manufac taring  being  the  residue  after  paying 
wages  and  all  expenses,  wages  have  been  so  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalists 
have  been  much  less,  and  perhaps  on  an  average,  not  more  tlian 
half  as  great  as  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  shown  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  that  country,  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  princely  castles,  and  magnificent  dwellings,  erected  during 
the  present  century  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 
Though  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  in  miserable  cottages, 
yet  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses,  out-houses, 
and  pleasure  grounds  around  them,  in  Great  Britain,  were  worth 
in  1842  (according  to  the  income  tax)  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  the  same  kind  of  property  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  profits  of  capital  are  now  much  greater,  and  per- 
haps twice  as  great  in  nearly  all  northern  Europe,  as  they  ^ere  a 
century  since.  This  is  owinir  to  the  greater  productiveness  of 
industry,  more  extensive  markets  for  its  products,  and  greater 
facilities  for  commerce.  In  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effi^cts, 
these  things  were  caused  by  machinery,  by  new  and  improved 
tools  and  implements,  by  greater  knowledge  of  the  pliysical 
sciences,  and  by  canals,  steamboats  and  railroads,  which  in  their 
turn  have  contributed  to  increase  population  and  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  employment  for  both  capital  and  labor.  All  those  things 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

Profits  having  been  high  in  Great  Britain,  capital  has  ra]>i<lly 
accumulated,  become  superabundant,  and  greater  than  th**  ti.ld 
of  profitable  employment  This  has  cooperated  with  the  ^tatiit*^, 
to  make  interest  low.  The  low  rate  of  interci^t  at  hunic  has 
encouraged  capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  foreign  loaii>  and 
enterprises,  and  in  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad.s,  and 
splendid  buildings,  rather  than  to  loan  it  at  home  at  low  latcs  ; 
and  by  these  means,  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  thu  kiiiLT'loni 
has  been  accelerated  with  still  greater  rapidity,  than  it  otii<  r\vi:«o 
could  have  been. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  had 
the  contrary  effect,  and  has  greatly  retarded  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  State.  It  has  encouraged  men  to  employ  their 
capital  as  money  lenders,  rather  than  to  invest  it  in  manufacturing 
and  other  pursuits  on  their  own  account,  and  at  their  own  ri>k 
— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  money  lent  in  that 
St:tt«*,  in  proportion  to  th«'  population,  than  in  any  other  State  or 
cuuiitry  in  the  world.  The  hinder  takes  all  the  securities  he  ean 
pr<»cure  fioMi  the  borrower,  watches  over  him   eonstaull^  t!v\t  vVvsi. 
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pnrpose  of  inoreasing  his  own  seenritj,  and  often  to  take 
advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  borrower,  to  compel  him 
to  nay  extra  interest  or  to  sell  his  property  at  less  than  its  valai^. 
All  these  things  tend  to  create  an  antagonistical  interest  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower,  to  embarrass  and  injure  the 
borrower,  and  to  discourage  and  destroy  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  States  where  interest  is  low,  capitalists  are 
inclined  to  form  limited  and  other  copartnerships,  to  invest  their 
money  on  their  own  account,  and  to  superintend  its  employment 
themselves,  rather  than  to  loan  it  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  cooperating  with  the  system  of 
manufacturing  corporations,  which  has  caused  manufacturing 
industry  to  increase  with  so  much  greater  rapidity  (during  the 
last  thirty  years)  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  than  it  has 
in  New  York. 

Sec.  10.  Fru  Trade  theory  of  Cosi  a%d  Price, 

Dr.  Wayland  says,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  work  on 
political  economy :  ^^The  amount  op  labor  expended  in  the 
creation  of  a  value,  is  commonly  denominated  its  cost.  This  w 
always  the  standard  by  which,  for  long  periods,  the  degree  of 

EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  may  bc  ESTIMATED.       WhcU,  hoWCVCr,  WC 

here  speak  of  labor,  wo  speak  of  it  as  simple  labor ;  that  i$i, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  degree  of  skill  which 
may  be  combined  with  it,  or  the  other  circumstances  which  may 
conspire  to  create  variation  in  its  value.  We  suppose,  in  the 
remarks  above,  in  all  cases  labor  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  com- 
pared  together.  I  have  said  above,  that  co.st  forms  the  standard 
by  which  the  degree  of  exchangeable  value  for  long  periods  L»  to 
bc  estimated.  Temporary  circuuiBtanocs  may  create  a  variation 
from  this  standard ;  and  may  for  a  short  time  elevate  this  value 
above  or  depress  it  below  the  cost. — These,  however,  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  but  for  a  short  period  ;  the  tendency  of  tx- 

CHANOEABLK  VALUE  IS  ALWAYS  TO  GRAVITATE   TOWAKD8  COST." 

lie  says,  in  l^ook  II.  Chap.  111.  Sec.  6,  '^Although  free  com- 
petition is  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to  their  natural  rate; 
yot  beyond  this,  competition,  within  long  periods,  can  have  no 

EfFKCT  WHATEVER.     Thc  PRICE  of  EVERT  ARTICLE  IS  DETERMINKD 

BY  THE  COST  of  its  productiou ;  that  is,  by  the  labor  and  capital 
necessary  to  produce  it." 

Sec.  11.    Fret  Trade  theory  of  the  effect  of  competition. 

He  says  in  Book  II.  Chap.  1.  Sec.  2,  *'that  thc  general  rate  at 
which  every  thing  is  exchanged,  b  the  amount  of  labor  which  it 
coMts  to  produce  it."    The  producer  can  never  for  a  long  period, 
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f^Tgp  more  than  a  fitir  remuneratioii  for  his  labor  and  capital ; 
beeanae,  then  it  would  be  cheaper  for  ike  other  party  to  produce 
ii  for  kiwueif.  He  cannot,  for  a  long  period,  charge  less ;  be- 
eaoee  in  this  case,  he  will  be  mined,  and  moat  leave  the  employ- 
ment; and  thns  the  number  of  producers  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  will  rise  to  the  averaffe  rate  of  profit. 
Nevertheless,  for  short  periods^  the  exchangeable  value  of  any 
product  may  be  raised  above  the  reasonable  rate  of  profit.  If 
the  demand  exceed  the  supply,  there  will  be  a  competition  among 
the  buyers ;  the  more  wealthy  will  overbid  the  les^  wealthy,  and 
the  price  will  rise.  This  rise  of  price  will  induce  others  to  devote 
themselves  to  supplying  the  demand,  and  thus  the  price  will  fall. 
If  the  supply  be  greater  than  the  demand,  there  will  arise  a 
competition  among  the  sellers,  and  the  price  will  fidl,  and  will 
remain  depressed,  until  either  the  demand  increases,  or  until  so 
many  leave  the  employment,  as  shall  reduce  the  supply  to  the 
average  demand." 

Again,  he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter,  p.  22  :  '^Tbe 
moment  the  price  of  an  article  falls  below  its  cost,  it  ceases  to 
be  produced,  until  the  price  rises.  As  soon  as  it  rises  above 
ordinary  profit,  capital  and  labor  are  directed  to  it,  and  it  is 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  usual  demand.  When 
the  price  of  any  article  is  low,  men  leave  off  this  kind  of  produc- 
tion in  too  great  numbers,  and  hence  follows  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  product  which  they  furnish.  When  the  price  is 
high,  men  rush,  in  too  great  numbers,  into  this  sort  of  production, 
and  hence  arises  a  temporary  glut,  and  a  depreciation  of  itd 
exchangeable  value." 

Br.  Wayland  comes  to  the  following  general  conclusions ; 

^*1.  Cost,  that  is,  labor  htslowed^  is  the  foundation  of  ex- 
changeable valuty  and  from  uhich^  it  can  never ^  for  long  perunls^ 
wuUeriaU/y  vary  ;  that  is,  an  article  can  always  he  had  for  what  it 
costs  to  produce  it ;  including  in  thb,  the  ordinary  profit  of  the 
producer.  Notwithstanding  &is,  there  will,  however,  arise  various 
fluctuations,  depending  upon  the  following  circumstances. 

Other  things  being  equal, 

2.  The  greater  the  supply,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

3.  The  less  the  supply,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

4.  The  greater  the  demand,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

5.  The  less  the  demand,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

6.  And  in  general,  cost  being  fixed,  exchangeable  value  is  in- 
versely as  the  supply,  and  directly  as  the  demand. 

7.  Or  still  more  generally,  at  any  particular  time,  exchange- 
able YALUB  WILL  BE  AS  THE  COST,  plus  thc  cffcct  produocd  by 
the  variation  in  supply  and  demand." 
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Tbe  foregoing  principles  of  eo^l  and  nhiey  together  with  the 
Msomed  oanses  and  ficiliti^  of  the  increase  and  dimination  of  the 
Bopply  of  commodities,  constitute  the  foundation  and  chief  corner- 
stone of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Free  Trade  Party. 
They  originated  snhstantiafly  with  the  distin^jruished  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  ;  hnt  were  much  more  fiilly  developed  by  Mr. 
Ricardo,  and  more  explicitly  stated  by  Dr.  Wayland,  than  by  Dr. 
Smith.  They  were  but  partially  adopted  by  M.  Say,  and  en- 
tirely discarded  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Political 
Economy. 

Sec.  12.     False  assumpiion  involved  in  the  Free  Trade  theory  of 

Priu. 

This  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  oommon 
labor,  unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  skill  or  science,  is  a  cer- 
tain rule  or  measure  of  value,  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
thereby  regulates  the  price  of  every  commodity  produced  by  it 
That  is,  if  one  article  cost  two  days'  labor,  and  another  but  one, 
the  former  cost  precisely  twice  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  its  ex- 
changeable value  must  necessarily  be  just  twice  as  much,  plus  or 
minus  the  effect  produced  by  the  variation  in  supply  and  demand 
which  (the  theory  assumes,)  does  not  regulate,  but  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  price.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  untrue  ; 
so  far  from  labor  being  either  a  rule  or  measure  of  value^  by  which 
to  determine  the  coit^  price,  or  value  of  its  own  producJs^  its  value 
is  equally  fluctuating  as  the  value  of  its  products  ;  its  value  in  fact 
depends  mostly  on  the  price  or  value  of  its  products  ;  like  every- 
thing else,  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  proportions  between  them  ;  and  an  increased 
demand  for,  and  an  increased  price  for  its  products,  produces  an 
increased  demand  for  labor,  and  raises  its  price  also.  Both  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  both  are  equally  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  in  value,  and  neither  can  be  a  rule  or  measure  by 
which  to  determine  the  price  or  value  of  the  other ;  the  prices  of 
both  are  raised,  depressed,  fixed,  regulated,  and  adjusted  by  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market;  the 
laborer  being  a  seller  of  his  labor,  and  the  hirer  being  the  pur- 
chaser. The  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  that  is,  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers,  fixes  and  regulates  tbe 
price  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  everything  ;  while  the  amount 
of  lahor  required  to  produce  an  article,  has  only  an  indirect  and 
inci'h^ntal  effect  on  its  price,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
facility  of  producing  it,  and  thereby  affecting  the  supply.  The 
proportion  between  supply  and  demand  is   the   PRiitciPAL  and 

KmCIRNT  CAUSE,  which  DETERMINES  AND  REGULATES  THB  PRlCr 

of  an  art'f^^^  •'^d  the  amount  of  labor  re< quired  to  produce  it,  h 
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but  ftn  iifciDENTAL  CAt78C,irliidi  affects  the  pricb  iitdirkctlt, 
bj  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  Article.  The  free 
trade  economisii  have  elevated  the  tncident  to  the  ramk  of  the  prind- 
paly  and  degraded  the  principal  to  the  $tatum  properly  belonging  to 
the  inddeni. 

Sec.  13.     FaUe  Assumption  of  the  faeUUy  of  Labor  and  Capi- 
taly  changing  from  one  employment  to  another. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  as  aboTO  quoted  from  Dr.  Wayland, 
also  involves  the  fiirther  assumption,  that  laborers  can  change, 
and  capital  be  changed,  from  one  employment  to  another  with  as 
much  &eility  as  water  runs  down  hill ;  that  by  a  sort  of  instinot, 
natural  or  gravitating  tendency,  the  moment  the  price  of  an  arti* 
cle  fidlfl  below  its  cost,  both  kborers  and  capital  leave  the  em* 
ployment  by  ^riiich  it  is  produced,  and  it  ceases  to  be  produced 
un^  the  price  rises ;  and  that  these  shifting  laborers,  and  this 
floating  capital,  are  moved  on  by  some  irresistible  natural  impulse 
mod  rush  into  that  species  of  employment,  whose  products  are 
above  the  assumed  standard' of  cost.  In  this  manner  they  assume 
that  by  means  of  the  impulses  of  nature,  prices,  trade,  and  all 
human  employment,  if  unrestricted  by  human  laws,  will  regulate 
themselves  with  unerring  certainty,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  wants  of  man,  the  same  as  water  tends,  by  an 
inherent  impulse  or  gravitating  principle,  to  find  its  own  level. 

This  assumption  I  have  drawn  out  io  my  own  language,  but  it 
is  flubetantially  the  same  as  that  above  (Juoted  from  Dr.  Wayland ; 
and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  runs  through  the  writings  of  Br. 
Adam  Smith,  Conde  Raguet  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  nearly 
■11  the  free  trade  writers  of  the  age.  It  contains  about  an  ounce 
of  truth,  to  a  pound  of  error.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the 
eharmeter  assumed,  but  it  \&  \qtj  slight  indeed.  It  is  much 
stroller  among  an  educated,  than  it  is  among  an  illiterate  people ; 
or  rather  it  does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  latter ;  and  the  as- 
anmption  in  its  full  length  and  breath  as  maintained  by  the  free 
trade  writers,  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  authentic  hbtory. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  have  long  been  about  twice  as 
high  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland.  If  the  theory  were  true,  ibis 
could  not  have  been  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  the  average 
wages  for  labor  would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  ail 
ooantries,  men  and  capital  would  frequently  change  from  one  em- 
plojrnent  to  another,  and  the  division  of  emplojrments,  and  the 
productions  of  every  country,  would  be  adapted  to  its  condition, 
waA  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Ualil  a  yery  leoent  period,  sueh  a  thing  as  a  change  of  the 
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laboring  elasses  from  one  emplojment  to  another,  wis  almoai 
unknown ;  and  to  tliis  day,  not  only  the  laboring  cliwee  of  Aaiai 
bnt  almost  all  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  nearly  as 
mueh  fixed  and  confined  throoeh  life,  by  the  stem  laws  of 
necessity,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  were  educated,  as  the 
eyerlasting  hills  and  mountains  are  immoveably  fixed  in  their 
respective  localities.  They  have  and  understand  but  one 
employment,  by  means  of  which  they  can  procure  subsistence,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  work  at  that  through  life ;  and  when  sick 
or  infirm  to  live  on  either  public  or  private  charity,  or  starve. 
Even  among  the  people  of  our  own  free  states,  (the  be»t  edueated 
of  any  people  in  tne  world  as  a  whole),  perhaps  not  over  one  in 
twenty  ever  attempt  to  change  the  employment  to  which  they 
were  bred ;  and  many  who  do  change  are  injured  by  it  A  child 
may  be  educated  to  ono  employment  as  well  as  another*  bat  after 
pursuing  any  one  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
mental  and  physical  habits  become  so  adapted  to  it,  that  both 
mind  and  body  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  an  hundred,  are  unfitted 
for  any  other  employment.  All  the  Way  in  which  the  proportioB 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  any  country  engaged  in  the 
different  employments  can  be  changed,  is  by  the  education  of  the 
youth ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  change  the  employment  of 
laboring  adults.  * 

It  is  so  also,  with  most  kinds  of  capital.  Direction -may  be  given 
to  it  before  it  is  invested,  but  when  once  invested  in  agriculture, 
real  estate  of  any  kind,  mills,  factories,  tools  or  maohueiy,  it  is 
invested  forever,  and  can  never  be  recalled.  Though  the  owner 
of  it  may  exchange  it  for  other  property,  yd  it  remains  ike  $awu  ; 
and  it  i$  the  owner  only  that  is  changed,  and  not  the  capital.  Tki 
truth  isy  only  the  rising  generation  and  newly  created  capital^  can 
he  turned  into  new  channels^  and  established  in  new  employments 
And  this  can  be  effected  only  during  the  progress  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  means  of  a  system  of  training  and  education,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  self-regu- 
lating operations  of  nature,  for  nature  does  not  teach  man  mech- 
anism, nor  docs  it  teach  him  the  laws  of  trade,  nor  any  of  the 
physical  sciences,  cither  by  instinct,  intuition,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  14.     Errors  of  the  Fru  Trade  theory^  arising  from  false 

assumptions. 

These  positions  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  statistios,  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  of  the  free  trade  economists  or  advooatas,  result 
directly  and  indirecUy,  from  their  two  leading  principles  above 
UtatsJ  I  both  of  which  are  assumptions  oompoSnoed  utttutik  and 
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&]Behood,  ID  which  tho  latter  greatly  predoraioatos.  Thcso  prin- 
ciples, or  assumed  priociples,  are  nothiDg  more  nor  less  than  tho 
old  doctriDCS  of  fatalism  and  necessitarianism,  slightly  modified, 
and  engrafted  npon  the  principles  of  political  economy.  Fatalism 
and  necesutarianism  boUi  teach  that  man  is  so  utterly  helpless,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  either  conception  of  action  which  docs  not 
originate  either  in  the  impulses  of  nature,  or  with  tho  special  opo- 
ration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  deny  man  all  freedom  of 
action,  all  freedom  of  will,  and  all  power  of  originating  action  of 
any  kind.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  are  a  little  more  lil)oral 
to  him.  WhUe  they  insist  that  the  prices  of  commodities  and  all 
the  laws  of  trade  are  governed  by  the  fixed  and  immutable  phy- 
sical laws  of  the  Universe,  that  men  will  buy  where  they  can  buy 
nominally  the  cheapest,  and  that  man  should  allow  himself  to  flo.it 
down  the  current  of  time  in  accordance  with  these  physical  laws, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  all  the  elements  of  tho  material  world, 
without  ever  making  a  struggle  to  resist  or  evade  their  destructive 
influences  upon  him,  they  admit  his  power  to  resist  these  laws  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  insist  that  his  struggles  are  necessarily 
unavailing  to  do  any  good,  and  only  contribute  to  make  his  con- 
dition still  worse. 

Fatalism  and  necessitarianism  deny  that  man  has  any  power  to 
originate  any  action  whatsoever,  whereby  his  condition  may  be 
changed,  or  aflfcctcd,  either  for  tho  better  or  tho  worse.  Tlu; 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  following  closely  in  their  footsteps,  deny 
that  he  has  any  power  to  improve  his  condition.  They  admit 
that  he  has  the  power  to  alter  his  condition  and  to  change  his 
fiite  ;  but  only  to  make  it  worse,  and  never  to  make  it  bctttT. 
They  inculcate  the  principle  that  man  should  always  conform  to 
tho  physical  laws  of  Nature  ;  while  true  policy,  in  my  viow, 
requires  that  he  should  act  in  accordance  vrith  tho  moral  laws  of 
nature,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  essays.  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  political  economy,  labors  to  show  the  importanoo 
of  communities  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  conforminir  to 
the  moral  law  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  promote  their  hi>:host 
earthly  good  and  prosperity. 

Sec.  15.     Tables  showing  the  prices  of   Wheat  in  England  from 

IVZOto  1557. 

Statement  of  the  prices  in  England  of  wheat  per  quarter  of 
eight  Winchester  bushcb,  at  various  periods  from  the  12th  to  the 
10th  coDtury,  in  sterling  money  of  thoso  several  periods  ;  an*!  tho 
prices  also  in  the  money  of  the  present  time.  To  which  I  havo 
added  a  calculation  of  the  price  or  value,  on  comparing  the 
amoimt  of  the  money  then  in  circulation  for  each  person  in 
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EnropG,  with  tBe  amount  m  circolation  in  1840,  calling  t&b 
amount  for  each  person  in  Europe  and  America  at  the  Tatter 
period,  equal  to  ^5 J  and  at  all  the  former  periods  up  to  the  year 
1500,  only  $1.50 ;  in  1600,  $3  and  in  the  year  1700,  $4.50  as 
stated  in  Section  8  of  Chapter  X. 


Price  In  money 

PriMiD 

moner 

Compen 

of  that  time. 

oftbe  present  Ume. 

perqi 

In  the  year                                  «. 

d. 

•. 

d. 

«. 

1120,                                    2 

0 

21 

1107,                              18 

8 

56 

* 

196 

1223,                              12 

36 

126 

1237,                                3 

4 

10 

35 

1243  and  1244,             6 

18 

63 

1257,                            24 

72 

252 

1258,  a  great  famine,  40 

120 

420 

•1270,  a  famine,            96 

288 

1008 

1286,  early  part  of,       2 

8 

8 

28 

1286,  after  h'vy  8torm,16 

48 

168 

1290  and  1294,            16 

48 

168 

1299,                               1 

8 

5 

17 

13 17,  before  harvest,  44 

132 

462 

131V,  after  harvest,     14 

42 

147 

1324  to  1329,  Ox.  av.    4 

7 

13 

9 

48 

1349,1361  and  1387,  2 

5 

3 

18 

1359,                             26 

8 

67 

4 

239 

1423,  1447  and  1451,  8 

16 

56 

1434,  before  harvest,  26 

8 

53 

4 

212 

1434,  after  harvest,       5 

4 

10 

8 

37 

1449  and  1459,             5 

10 

35 

148C,                           24 

8 

32 

10 

115 

1494  and  1496,             4 

5 

4 

17 

1497  and  1521,           20 

26 

8 

93 

1553  to  1550,                 8 

8 

28 

1557,  before  harvest,  53 

4 

53 

4 

186 

1557,  after  harvest,       5 

5 

17 

6 


10 


8 


6 

Sec.  16.     Average  ahd  comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  from 

15S3  to  1800. 

Summary  statement  of  the  averapje  prices  of  wheat  per  quarter 
of  oi^ht  Winchester  bushels,  at  Oxford,  England,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods ;  also  the  highest  average  and  lowest 
average  for  a  year  during  each  period ;  being  formed  from  an 

*  There  was  in  1270  a  famine  in  England,  so  severe  that,  according  to 
Peckham,  as  quoted  by  Fleetwood,  ^^  provisions  were  so  scam  that  parents 
did  eat  their  own  children." 
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mverage  of  the  highest  And  lowest  prioes  of  esoh  year,  taken  at 
Lady-day  (25th  March)  and  Michaelmas  (29th  September). 
To  which  I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  prices 
on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
at  each  period,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  in  circulation 
from  1840  to  1850. 


Yean. 

1583  to  1590  average, 
1586  highest         '' 
1588  lowest  " 

1601  to  1610  average, 
1608  highest         '< 
1604  lowest  *< 

1641  to  1650  average, 
1649  highest        <' 

1642  lowest  " 
1651  to  1660  average, 
1659  highest  " 
1654  lowest  " 
1691  to  1700  average, 
1698  highest  '' 
1691  lowest          " 

1701  to  1710  average, 
1710  highest         '' 

1702  lowest  " 
1741  to  1750  average, 
1741  highest         " 
1743  lowest  " 
1751  to  1760  average, 
1757  highest         '' 
1760  lowest  " 
1771  to  1780  average, 
1774  highest         " 
1779  lowest          " 
1791  to  1800  average, 
1799  highest         " 
1794  lowest  << 

Sec.  17.     Average  Pricet  of  Wheat  from  1801  U  1850. 

Summary  statement  of  the  average  prioes  of  wheat  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  per  quarter  of  eight  imperial  bushels^ 
donng  each  decennial  period  from   1801  to   1850^    aUw)  i 
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highest  and  lowest  avenges  daring  any  year  of  each  period,  as 
asoertamed  by  the  receivers  of  com  retnms.* 

Money. 
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The  average  prices 

of  wheat 

in  Great  Britain, 

per  quarter,  in 

1845,  1846,  and  1847,  were  as 

follows : 
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57 

10 
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Grain  was  higher  in  England  after  harvest  in  1845,  than  it  was 
before  harvest ;  higher  in  October  and  November,  than  it  was  the 
following  winter  and  spring.  There  was  an  alarm  in  the  fall  of 
1845  ot*  a  short  crop  which  was  not  justified  by  the  result ;  the 
crop  was  better  than  was  supposed,  and  prices  oonseqaently 
declined  in  the  winter  and  spring  following. 

*  The  Imperial  bothel  contaim  nearly  3>i  per  cent  mors  than  the  Win- 
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Tho  potato  crop  of  184G,  failed  both  io  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain ;  the  ^ain  crop  also  was  short,  which  produced  a  famine 
in  Ireland  and  much  alarm  in  England,  and  prices  went  up  con- 
stantly from  September  184G  until  the  last  of  May,  1847,  when 
they  attained  their  maximum  of  nearly  103s.  per  quarter,  or  $3 
per  bushel.  The  high  prices,  together  with  tno  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  allowing  free  trade  in  grain  and  flour,  invited  largo 
importations,  and  caused  great  speculations  in  those  articles. 
The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1847, 
consisted  of  over  twenty-one  million  bushels  of  wheat,  nearly 
fifty  million  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  over  three  million  and 
six  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  besides  considerable  quan- 
tities of  meal.  The  markets  became  overstocked  and  glutted, 
prices  began  to  fall  early  in  June,  and  fell  constantly,  until  tho 
end  of  the  year,  and  much  of  the  wheat  which  was  purchased  in 
May  at  over  100s.  per  quarter,  was  sold  the  last  of  August  and 
in  September  at  from  50s.  to  62s. 

The  result  of  so  large  importations  was,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain,  large  amounts  of  spocio 
were  exported  to  pay  that  balance,  a  panic  was  produced,  several 
banks  failed,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile  firms 
failed,  whose  liabilities  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

Sec.  18.  Comparison  of  the  popiUation  vnih  the  products  of 
Wheat ^  and  prices  at  different  periods  ;  showing  the  porcrfi/ 
of  the  People. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  three  sections  are  of  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  character,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
from  about  2,300,000  in  the  year  1200,  to  18,527,439,  beside 
the  army  and  navy,  by  the  census  of  1841.  It  amounted  in  tho 
year  1500  to  about  3,800,000  ;  in  1600,  to  about  5,000,000, 
and  in  1750,  to  only  about  7,800,000.  In  selecting  the  exam- 
ples, I  have  endeavored  to  take  the  highest,  tho  lowest,  and  the 
medium  prices,  in  order  to  present  to  tho  reader  a  fair  view  of 
tho  prodigious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  tho  Englisli 
market.  On  looking  at  the  comparative  prices  (which  are  th.; 
real  standard,  on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  moii'v 
in  circulation  at  different  periods),  the  reader  will  see  that  they 
were  tho  lowest  during  the  first  half  of  tho  eighteenth  centur\ , 
that  they  ever  were.  In  all  the  numerous  examples  I  have  fouihi 
for  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  tho  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, there  are  very  few  where  the  comparative  price  was  lc!-> 
than  20s.  per  quarter,  many  more  where  the  comparative  prices 
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were  each  orer  100s.  per  quarter;  and  the  fainioe  prices  were 
from  200s.  to  lOOSs.  per  quarter. 

The  returns  were  made  annually,  without  any  ombsions,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  from  the  year  1583  ;  and  from  that  year  to  the 
year  1680,  the  average  comparative  price  of  each  decennial  period, 
was  over  40s.  per  quarter,  and  the  averapre  of  the  whole  ninety- 
seven  years  over  508.  per  quarter  ;  wl»ile  the  averajje  comparatiye 
price  of  each  decennial  period  from  1700  to  1760,  was  less  than 
43s.  per  quarter  ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  sixty  years  but 
878.  per  quarter.  The  comparative  prices  of  wheat  were  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  on  an  average  during  the  former  than 
they  were  during  the  latter  of  those  periods,  though  the  populatioo 
was  about  thirty  per  cent,  greater  during  the  latter  period  than 
the  former. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  in  1486, 
England  was  mostly  a  grazinir  country ;  famines  and  fiimine 
prices  were  frequent,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables  ;  and  the 
prices  would  indicate  and  confirm  the  history  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  ofton  suficrod  severely,  and  died  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thou^anls  for  want  of  food.  Tlie  population  was 
sparse,  the  people  poor,  and  the  exports  of  the  country  mostly 
confined  to  wool,  a  f«,'W  course  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  tin  and 
lead.  Some  wheat  was  exported  betwevn  the  years  1696  and  1767, 
but  vi-ry  little  at  any  other  period.  Airriculture  was  at  a  very 
low  el>b  until  after  the  revolution  of  1(»88,  when  the  annual  crop 
of  wheat  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  only  iri,r>00,(K>0 
bu>heL<  ;  which  Is  less  than  the  present  annual  crop  of  the  Stale  of 
Ohio,  and  only  one  seventh  part  the  present  annual  crop  of  England 
and  UaliS.  Ijut  the  piicts  would  indicate  that  the  annual  crop 
was  then  (alM)ut  the  year  1088)  not  only  much  more  certain  and  re- 
gular, but  generally  two  or  three  times  as  large  -ds  it  was  ordinarily 
during  the  lath,  14th,  and  loth  centuries. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  collected  by  McOulloeh,  in  his 
Com.  Diet.,  title  Uread,  that  during  tin'  sixteenth  and  seventi»enth 
centuries,  only  the  wealthy  of  England  live<l  on  wheat  bread; 
that  their  servants  and  l!ie  great  mass  of  the  people  lived  on 
ryt;,  barley,  and  oat  bread,  and  were  so  poor  they  could  not 
afi'.trd  to  live  on  wh«  at ;  and  even  as  late  as  1758,  it  wa.^  e.<ti- 
mat-^d,  that  but  little,  if  any  more  than  half  of  th«^  people  lived  on 
wheat.  The  consumption  of  wheat  during  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  as  large  in  (Jreat  Britain  in  proportion  to  the  papula- 
tion as  in  any  of  our  free  States,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  our  free  vS tales  will  average.  Kye  and  Indian  com,  which, 
arc  extensively  used  in  our  tree  States,  are  thought  by  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  (who  get  g^od  wages), 
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3Qite  too  coarse  faro  for  tlieir  delicato  palates.  Wliat  has  pro- 
need  tbis  change  ?  Shotdd  it  not  be  mostly  attributed  to  the 
prodigioas  increase  in  the  value  of  their  mining  and  manufiictur- 
iDg  industry  ? 

McCulloch  says  in  his  statistics,  title  Vital  Statistics,  '^  If  any 
proof  were  wanted  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  food  and  the 
unhealthy  dwellings  of  the  English  people  down  to  the  17th 
ecntury,  it  would  be  found  in  the  famines  and  plagues  which  still 
prevailed  with  little  mitigation.  They  occurred  in  1407,  1440, 
1477,  1485,  1498,  1500,  1506,  1610,  1517,  1528,  1545,  1551, 
1557,  1558,  1563,  1569,  1585,  1592,  1503,  1606,  1625,  163fi, 
and  1665.  In  1407  it  was  computed  that  30,000  persons  died 
within  a  short  time  in  London,  while  the  mortality  was  still  higher 
in  the  country  towns."  He  shows  that  the  plague  and  other 
diseases  swept  off  in  1593,  about  31,891  of  the  population  of 
London,  oomprbing  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
mortality  in  1625  was  31  per  cent.  ;  iu  1636,  13  per  cent.,  and 
in  16H5,  no  less  than  43  per  cent.,  amounting  to  56,558. 

No  wonder  need  be  excited,  that  plague,  dysentery,  fevers  and 
a  numerous  train  of  other  diseases  were  often  brought  on  by 
want  of  food,  comfortable  dwellings,  lodging  and  clothing,  and 
swept  off  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 
llie  difference  in  the  productive  industry  and  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  has  declined 
nearly  one  half  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  centuries  ; 
and  that  the  increase  of  the  population  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  was  usually  only  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  a  century, 
although  it  was  nearly  15  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  during  the 
bloody  wars  of  that  nation  with  Napoleon. 

Sec.  19.  Rcnl  of  Innd^  wheat  producal  per  acre,  and  prices  of 
labor  in  the  twelfth  atul  thirteenth  centuries. 

It  is  said  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Chap.  IV.,  tliat 
**  Sir  T.  Collum  supposes  4d.  per  acre  to  have  been  about  the 
average  rate  at  which  land  was  let,  towards  the  close  of  the  IMth 
century ;  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was 
4s.  6d.,  and  the  average  produce  about  twelve  bushels  ptT  acn*. 
A  century  earlier,  according  to  the  law  book  entitled  Fleta,  land 
often  yielded  only  three , times  the  quantity  sown.  At  a  latrr 
period,  sixty-one  acres  in  the  manor  of  Ilawstcd  produced  seventy 
quarters  of  wheat  annually,  on  an  average  of  three  year.**." 
^^  There  are  items  in  the  Iiawsted  accounts,  showing  that  t^ixty 
persons  were  paid  for  one  day  2d.  each  to  weed  the  corn."  This 
was  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
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The  four  pence  rent  per  acre  above  referred  to,  was  equal  in 
the  weight  of  coin,  to  12d.  of  the  money  of  the  present  time  ; 
and  when  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  for  each  person  at 
that  time  is  compared  with  the  amount  at  this  time  (1850,)  the 
rent  was  equal  to  3s.  6d.  sterling,  or  about  eighty-four  cents  per 
acre.  The  two  pence  per  day  for  labor  in  the  14th  century,  was 
equal  in  weight  of  coin  to  about  5^d.  of  sterling  money  at  pre- 
sent, and  equal  in  comparative  value  to  about  Is.  7d.,  or  thirty- 
eight  cents  of  the  money  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Chronioum,  that  workmen  took  their  wages 
in  1351  in  wheat  at  the  price  of  16d.  per  bushel;  the  nominal 
price  being  as  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I  have 
added  the  amount  in  money  of  the  present  time,  and  the  compa- 
rative value. 

Weeders  and  haymakers  per  day. 
Reapers,  " 

Masons  and  tilers,  ^' 

Other  laborers,  ** 

Farm  servants  per  year. 
Bailiff  or  overseer,      " 
A  first  hind,  « 

Carter  and  shepherd,  " 
Cowherd  and  swineherd, 
A  woman  servant. 

These  yearly  wages  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  statute  of  12 
Richard  II.,  Chap.  2  (about  the  year  1400;)  and  it  is  presumed 
they  are  beside  food  and  lodging,  though  that  does  not  appear  by 
the  act. 

Sec.  20.    Value  of  Ships^  Iron,  Wool  and  Wines  in  Flanders^ 

in  1470. 

In  1470,  seven  Spanish  ships  loaded  with  iron,  wine,  fruits  and 
wool,  on  their  voyage  to  Flanders,  were  captured  by  some 
English  vessels,  and  brought  to  England.  The  owners  applied  to 
the  King,  Henry  YL,  for  redress,  and  exhibited  on  oath  an  ac- 
count of  the  burden  and  value  of  the  ships,  and  prices  at  which 
the  merchandize  would  have  sold  in  Flanders.  The  tonnage  of 
the  seven  ships  was  as  follows  :  one  of  40  tons ;  one  of  70  tons ; 
one  of  100  tons ;  two  of  110  tons  each;  and  two  of  120  tons 
each.  Their  nominal  value  per  ton,  as  sworn  to,  and  the  value 
of  the  merchandize,  is  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I 
have  added  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  Ume,  and 
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the  eomparatiTe  vilue  when  taking  the  amount  of  circulating 
oionej  into  conaideFation. 

T«Ine  in  monej  of  Comparative 

Y«hM  fwora  to.  tbe  present  timei.  value. 

Ships  per  ton,  iS  1.48.  £2.00b.  £  7\ 

Bordeaux  wine  pr.  pipe,    6  9.15  35 

Bastard  wines  per  pipe,     5  8.2  29 

Iron  per  ton,  11  17.12  6^ 

Wool  pr.  sack  of  196  Ihs.   5  8.2  29 

The  nominal  value  of  the  wool  as  claimed,  is  a  little  over  Gd. 
sterling  per  pound ;  and  its  comparative  value  about  34d.  or  ()8 
cents  per  pound  of  our  money ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  tho 
iron  about  ^300  per  ton.  Iron  must  have  been  extremely  scarce 
at  that  period,  otnerwise  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  valuable, 
when  tho  price  of  labor  was  so  low. 

Sec.  21.  Exports  of  England  in  1354,  and  condition  of  the 

hiboring  classes. 

This  view  of  the  value  and  scarcity  of  iron,  and  the  value  of 
wool,  is  confirmed  by  tho  following  statements,  extracted  from 
Chap.  lY-.  of  tbe  Pictorial  History  of  England.  ^^  The  most 
ancient  record  which  presents  a  general  view  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  England,  is  an  account  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  England,  and  the  amount  of  customs  paid 
on  them  for  the  year  1354.  The  exports  hero  mentioned  aro 
about  31,651}  sacks  of  wool  at  £6  per  sack  ;  3036  cwts.  of  wool 
at  40s.  per  cwt. ;  65  woolfels,  (sheep  and  lamb  skins  with  tho 
wool  on,)  valued  at  21s.  8d. ;  hides  to  the  value  of  J^89  5s ; 
4,774}  pieces  of  cloth  at  40s.  each;  and  8,06 H  pieces  of 
worsted  stuff  at  168.  8d.  each.  Total  value  of  exports  £212,338  5s. 
paying  customs  to  the  amount  of  jS81 ,846  12s.  2d.  Wool  would 
therefore  appear  by  Uiis  account  to  have  constituted  about  thir- 
teen fourteenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  Kingdom."  From 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  also  some- 
times exported,  which  are  omitted  in  tho  above  account.  The 
author  remarks,  ^^  It  may  be  presumed  also,  that  iron  was  occa- 
sionally exported  during  this  period,  from  tho  statute  28  Edward 
III.,  ch.  5,  (passed  in  1354,)  which  enacts  that  no  iron, 
whether  made  in  England  or  imported,  shall  be  carried  out  of  tho 
coontij." 

The  nominal  value  of  the  exports  of  England  in  1354,  above 
referred  to,  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  time,  aud 
their  comparative  value,  taking  tho  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion into  consideration,  and  estimating  the  sack  of  wool  the  same 
as  the  present  English  sack  or  pacx,  240  lbs.,  and  the  pieces 
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of  oloth  and  wonted  staff  at  30  jards 
follows : 

Export  raloe 
stated. 

each  picee,  would  bo  at 

Yaloe  In  money       CotnparatlTe 
of  presoot  time.              tbIucl 

7,596,370  lbs.  wool  in  nclu  at      6d.  pr.  lb. 

340,032  lbs  woolincwU.  at     4  k  pr.  lb. 
65  woolfels  at                     4    each. 
V  143^35  yds.  cloth  at             li.  4    per  yd. 

241,845  yds.  worsM  st'ft,  at      61  per  yd. 

Is.    4d. 

11 

11 
3    SI 
1     6 

$1  17 

84 

80 

3  10 

1  32 

The  cloth  exported  was  mostly  of  a  coarse  quality  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition,  and  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  he  colored  and  fin- 
ished. The  condition  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  England  most 
Lave  been  deplorable  indeed  in  the  12th,  ISth,  J  4th  and  15th 
eenturies ;  when  the  comparative  value  of  their  wages  was  only 
from  23  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  about  ^31  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging ;  the  comparative  price  of  common  woollen 
cloth  from  $2  to  $3  per  yard  ;  fine  wool  from  84  cents  to  $1  per 
pound,  and  coarse  wool  perhaps  half  as  high  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  grain  and  provisions  on  the  average  much  higher 
than  they  are  now,  and  often  from  two  to  five  times  as  high. 
The  sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  particularly  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  must  have  been  constantly  great  for  want  of 
comfortable  clothing  and  dwellings ;  and  when  the  crops  were 
short  and  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  their  sufferings  must  have 
often  been  intense  for  want  of  food.  These  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  old,  having 
been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  mor- 
tality of  adults,  taking  the  years  of  plague  and  other  pestilences 
into  consideration,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  the  present  time. 

Szc.  22.  Prices  of  rentXy  tcagesy  provisioTis^  ^c,  in  the  thirlenUk 

and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Hallam  estimated  the  average  price  of  rents  of  arable 
lands,  the  latter  part  of  the  J  3th  century,  at  6d.  per  acre ;  the 
average  prices  of  wheat  4s.  per  quarter  of  8  bushels,  and  barley 
and  oats  in  proportion  ;  sheep  at  about,  or  a  little  less  than  Is. 
each  ;  oxen  at  10s.  to  12s.  each  ;  and  butchers'  meat,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  ( 1425  to  1464,)  at  1|  farthings  per  lb.  The 
statute  of  laborers,  in  1350,  fixed  the  wages  of  reapers  during 
the  harvest  at  3^d.  per  day,  they  finding  themselves ;  that  the 
statute  of  N44  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  5d  ,  and  those  of  com- 
ttion  workmen  in  building  at  3)d.,  and  established  the  ycarlj 
wages  of  a  chief  hind,  or  shepherd,  at  £1  4s.,  with  food;  and 
those  of  a  common  servant  in  husbandry,  at  but  18s.  4d.,  with 
beat  and  drink.  These  prices  were  estabfished  by  law  as  the 
Bttimum  pnees  which  coud  be  demanded  bj  laborers,  and  Hal- 
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lam  thinks  them  above  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  at  those 
periods.  In  a  note  it  is  said,  ^^In  the  Archa&ologia,  vol.  zviii., 
p.  281,  we  have  a  bailiff's  account  of  expenses  in  1387,  where  it 
appears  that  a  ploughman  had  6d.  per  week,  and  5s.  a  year  in 
addition,  with  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems  to  have  been 
only  pottage. 

Taking  these  prices,  stating  their  amount  in  money  of  the 
present  time,  and  their  comparative  amount,  taking  the  amount 
of  circulating  money  into  consideration,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows : 

Price  stated.    PrioA  in  iiKmej  of  CompantlTe 

Bent  of  land  per  acre. 
Wheat  per  quarter, 
Sheep, 
An  ox. 
Meat  per  lb., 

Bcapers  per  day  in  1350,  with- 
out board, 
By  statute  in  1444, 
Beapers  per  day  without  board, 
Laborers  in  buildiDg  per  day, 
Shepherds  per  year,  £1 

Farm  laborers  per  year. 
Ploughman  per  week,  in  1387, 

Sec.  23.  Comparative   condition  of  the   laboring  classes  in  the 

fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

These  facts  show  that  the  comparative  prices  of  the  rent  of 
land  and  the  wages  of  labor  were  much  lower  than  the  products 
of  labor,  when  wo  compare  them  with  present  prices.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  at  that  early  age,  the 
physical  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  aud  the  standard  of  agriculture, 
were  in  so  low  and  rude  a  condition,  and  agricultural  implements 
of  so  rude  a  character,  that  labor  was  not  very  productive ;  and 
that  it  then  required  about  three  times  as  much  labor  to  culti- 
vate agricultural  products,  and  even  to  raise  animals  in  that  cold 
climate,  as  is  now  required.  Even  the  poor  of  Oreat  Britain  of 
the  present  day,  need  not  envy  the  lot  and  condition  of  their  an- 
eestors,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  18th  century.     The  comparative 

E'  e  of  common  agricultural  labor  per  annum,  was  then  about 
to  $40  ;  now  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much.  Then 
'  lived  on  bread  made  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  with  pottage, 
vai  %  little  coarse  meat,  barley  broth,  and  water  gruel ;  now  they 
live  mostly,  and  the  manufacturing  laborers  entirely,  on  wheat 
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bread  ;  the  latter  have  an  abandance  of  meat,  good  clothing  and 
comfortable  dwellings  ;  and  their  earnings  are  generally  so  great 
as  to  fdmbh  the  means  to  gratify,  and  in  their  present  ignorant 
state,  tempt  them  to  indulge  in  freqaent  diuipatioD.  These 
fiusts  and  resnlta  are  confirmed  not  only  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Jacob  and  Mr.  McCulloch,  bat  by  numerous  other  British 
authors. 

Sec.  24.   Tahle  of  Prices  in  the  sizteenik  ceniwy. 

Many  facts  in  relation  to  prices  in  England  during  the  16th 
century,  taken  from  Sir  Frederic  £den's  tables,  are  published  in 
Chap.  Vil.  of  Book  VI.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted  and  the  price  in  mon^ 
of  the  present  time,  and  also  the  comparative  price  added. 


Mason's  wages  per  day, 
do.  allowed  for  diet, 
do.  wages  per  day, 

Housc-paintcrs  do. 

Common  laborers  per  day. 

Ditchers  and  hedgers  do. 

Gardener  do. 

Pigeons  per  dozen, 

KjTgs  per  hundred. 

Chickens, 

A  goose, 

A  lamb, 

An  ox, 

A  heifer, 

A  fat  cow, 

A  milch  cow, 

A  fat  goose, 

A  turkey. 

Pigeons  per  dozen. 

Butter  per  lb., 

Beef  per  stone  of  14  lbs.. 

Cheese  per  lb.. 

Sugar  per  lb., 

Stockings  per  pair. 

Shoes  per  pair. 

Stockings  per  pair 

Men's  shoes. 
Paper  per  quire, 


Price  ttitAd. 

PriM  In  money 

Com. 

ofpneeottinML 

prtet. 

T«tr. 

c 

A 

«. 

dL 

1600 

0 

4 

0 

6| 

$0  50 

« 

2 

3Jt 

24 

1775 

1 

0 

1 

I 

50 

(( 

1 

0 

1 

1 

50 

8 

81 

33 

1590 

4 

4| 

16 

u 

6 

^l 

25 

1500 

4 

n 

50 

(( 

ea7 

11 

80 

(( 

I 

li 

12 

cc 

3a4 

5J 

42 

(( 

6 

10 

73 

(( 

11 

8 

19 

17  00 

(( 

9 

0 

15 

0 

13  00 

1589 

CO 

0 

62 

0 

28  00 

(( 

33 

4 

34 

5 

15  00 

C( 

1  to  14d. 

1 

2 

54 

« 

1 

4 

1 

H 

63 

1590 

1 

0 

1 

1 

50 

« 

4 

A 

16 

1597 

1 

llto26d.2 

w9 

1 

90 

(( 

3 

H 

11 

i( 

1 

4 

1 

4| 

56 

1525 

2 

4 

3 

11 

2  80 

i( 

1 

4 

2 

7 

1  H\ 

1590 

2 

8 

2 

9 

1  31 

(( 

1 

6 

1 

H 

75 

1570 
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a! 

15 
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Candlei  per  lb.,  1578 

A  ihirt,  1589 
ScMD  per  lb.,  " 

Coua  per  cwldnm,  1590 

Haoter  muoo  per  day,  1601 
Common  ItboMr    do.  " 
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10 
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It  mppean  that  the  oompantiTe  price  of  labor  was  as  low  in 
the  letli  ceDtary  as  it  waa  dnriiig  the  13tli,  14Ui,  and  15th 
cemtnriea ;  while  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and  clothing 
were  qnite  ae  high,  if  not  hij^r.  In  &ct,  labor  wm  not  very 
pfodnetive,  and  there  waa  no  gre&t  demand  for  it,  aatil  the  im- 
prorementof  thesteftm-engiiiaand  the  invention  and  introdnction 
of  the  Bpioning-jennjr  and  other  machinery,  the  latter  part  of  the 
IStfa  eentmy ;  and  as  popnlatioD  increased,  the  demand  for  pro* 
ToioDe  and  all  the  oomforle  of  life  increased  also,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  depressed. 
Such  ia  the  histoir  of  the  retrograde  conditioo  of  the  laboring 
flawM  in  all  agncoltnral  coontnes,  which  have  but  little  mann- 
laetaring  indnstij.  England  to  the  16th  centnry,  and  Ireland  at 
the  present  time,  are  not  solitary  instances.  Were  it  not  for  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  snfiering  among  the  laboring  cUsees 
woold  be  nearly  as  great  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  25.  Contract  Prices  of  provitions  atid  labor  at  the  Royat 
Hot^lai  at  GreemBieAf/rom  1730  to  1835. 
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Tho  number  of  inmates  of  tbo  hospital  in  1830  ii  stated  to 
have  been  2,710.  The  quantities  of  provisions  oonsnmed  must 
have  been  large,  and  the  prices  wholesale,  not  retail ;  but  as  it  is 
located  only  five  miles  from  London  where  provisions  and  labor 
are  the  highest  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  may  be 
regarded  as  about  equal  to  the  average  of  retail  priees  throughout 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  A  chaldron  of  coals,  (36  bushels^) 
generally  weighs  about  3,000  lbs.  or  nearly  27  cwt.  gross; 
and  is  equal  to  nearly  two  cords  of  hard  wood  or  average  quality. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  1730  was 
about  7^00,000,  and  in  1830  about  16,200,000;  so  that  durinr 
the  century  the  demand  for  provisions  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  supply  of  laborers  more  tnan  doubled  ;  and  though  the  oom- 

Cirative  prices  of  provisions  kept  pace  witii  the  increase  of  popu- 
tion,  and  nearly  doubled  also ;  yet  the  demand  for  labor 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  laborers,  and  the  comparative 
wages  of  carpenters  and  masons  more  than  doubled  during  the 
century.  It  snould  be  remarked,  also,  that  most  kinds  of  cloUiing, 
coal  for  fuel,  and  salt,  declined  in  price  during  this  period,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  wages  of  latx)r  would  command  nearly 
twice  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggregate  in  1830,  as 
they  would  in  1730. 

Sec.  26.  Erports  from  London  to  France^  and  Prices  of  ikt 
same  in  1761  ;  ajul  the  official  valwe  of  goods. 

An  account  of  the  export  of  certain  articles  from  the  port  of 
London  to  France,  during  the  year  17.31,  and  the  Custom-llouse 
value  of  tho  same,  which  was  the  official  value  fixed  in  the  year 
1696.     See  Lex  Mcrcatoria,  515  to  520. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Brass,  wrought,  cwt.,  -  550  £8     0  0 

Copper,               do  -  50  5     0  0 

Iron,                tons,  -  25  12  10  0  tol7^/. 

Cast-iron           do.  -  74J  12  10  0 

Iron                   do.  -  2  14     0  0  to  18/. 

tron,  wrought,  lbs.  '-  6,134  2     0  0  pr.cwt. 

Lead,  cwt.         -  -  1,832  0  12  OJ 

Shot,     do.         -  -  605  0  14  0 

Tin,      do.         -  -  606  3  15  0 

"•mpowdcr,  lbs.  -  800  0    0  TtoTJi. 

ila,  chaldrons,  -  42  15  0 

rthenware,  pieces,  -  17,800  0     0  1 

•M,                 do.  -  7,200  0     0  8 

neware,        do.  -  200  0    0  2 

tier,  firkins,  -  530  10  0 

»eee,  owts.y  32  15  0 
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Coffee,  lbs., 
Rice,  lbs.. 
Pepper,  Ibe., 
Pimenlo,  lbs.,    - 
BaisiDs,  Ibe., 
Tobacco,  lbs.,   - 
Beans,  qrs., 
Wheat,  qn.,    - 
Wheat  meal,  qrs., 
Barley,  qrs., 
Rje,  qrs., 
Oats,  qrs., 
Cloths,  long,     - 

Do.    short, 
Frieae,  yards,    - 
Flannel,  do. 
Lineo,     do. 

Do.  ells. 
Diaper,  yards, 
Wool,  sheep's,  lbs.. 

Do.  lamb's,  lbs., 
Shoes,  dos.  pairs, 
Hats,  dos. 
Cordage,  tons,  - 
Hemp,  cwt.,     - 

Total  Take, 


QaaDtity. 

14,896  £0 

632,464  0 

219,699  0 

56,459  0 

1,200  nearly,    0 

3,270,688  0 

1,765  1 

57,380  1 

1,582  1 

410  0 

5,200  0 

200,  0 

556  10 

81  8 

250  0 

1,730  0 

3,000  0 

19,100  0 

210  0 

26,988  0 

250  0 

280  0 

10  2 

130  1 

758  0 


H 


Price. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


2  to  2^ 


11 
0 

3| 
3 

0 

4  to  348. 
16  to  51s. 
15     0 
13  to  158. 
10  to  15s. 

0     0 


0 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
10 
10 
5 


0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
4 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


17  to  22  Js. 


£272,199  16  10 


Among  the  imports  from  France  into  London  the  same  year, 
1751,  are  stated  the  following  articles  : 


Cambrics,  sap.  half  pieces. 

Cotton  yam,  lbs.. 

Thread,  lbs.,    - 

Twist,  dos.,     - 

Linen,  eUs, 

Iron,  tons, 

Indigo,  lbs.,     - 


20,506   at 

896   " 

3,621 

252 

6,581 

11 

657,441 

6,000 


Price 
£     «. 
0 
1 


1 
0 


a 

« 
u 
a 


0  15 
0  10 
0  1 
12  10 
0  2 
0 


0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
2  per  100 


From  the  account,  I  infer  that  the  official  valao  of  cast-iron  is 
i£12  10s.  per  ton;  of  bar-iron,  £12  lOs.  per  ton;  of  bolt  and 
rod-iron,  £17  lOs. ;  and  of  wrought  iron  made  into  chain  cables, 
anchors,  &c.  i&40  per  ton.  The  prices  of  all  the  articles  stated 
in  the  foregoing  taole  may  be  regarded  as  their  official  value  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  their  average  market  vaVue  m  ^tqaX. 
liricHio  in  1690,  (wlien  the  8t»mlard  of  officiil  valuvja  vas  a^ov^^>^ 
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and  during  several  preceding  years.  In  this  view,  it  is  exeeed- 
ingly  important  in  aiding  the  inqairer  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  present  time,  and  their  prices 
in  1696. 

Mr.  Baine,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Mannfaotore,  p.  351, 
gives  the  official  valuation  of  cotton  goods,  and  their  aTsrage 
declared  or  market  value  in  1829,  as  follows : 

Omcf  AL  Valuv. 

Value  iB  Eagltah     ladollin  Armwrnntm 

moMX.           Mid  otBliL  of  nanLoC  vaL 

£     ».     d.  £    9.     d. 

Calicoes,  white  or  plain,  per  yard,  013  $0  30  006 

Do.     printed  or  checked  do.  0     16  36  0  0    8 

Muslins,  white  or  plain,  -      do.  0     18  40  0  0    7 

Do.     printed  or  checked  do.  0     1  10  44  0  0    9 

Cot.  and  linen  cloth,  mixed  do.  <)     1     3  30  0  0    8 

Fustians,  velvets,  &c.,          do.  0    2     6  60  0  0  lOJ 

Lace  and  patent  net,             do.  008  16  003 

GouDtcrpanes  each,               do.  0  10     0  2  40  0  3    2| 

Stockings  per  pair,                do.  0     2     6  60  0  0' 

Cotton  8ewing  thread  per  lb.  0     4     0  96  0  3 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn  per  1 12  lbs.  10     0     0  48  00  7  6 

The  £\0  per  1 12  lbs.  for  twist  and  yarn  is  equivalent  to  netrly 
Is.  9Jd.  or  43  cents  per  lb.  These  are  the  only  data  I  have 
met  with  of  the  standard  adopted  in  IG9G  fixing  the  official  value 
of  goods.  They  show  the  value  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths  about 
the  same — that  is,  linen  Is.  4d.  per  yard,  plain  cotton  calicoes, 
muslins,  shirtings,  sheetings,  &c.,  Is.  3d  ;  printed,  dyed,  or 
colored,  Is.  6d.,  and  flannel  made  of  wool  only  Is.  per  yard. 
They  "show  also  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  on  prices.  The 
prices  of  cotton  yarn  per  lb.  indicate  that  raw  cotton  must  haTe 
Deen  much  cheaper  at  that  time,  (1696,)  when  the  demand  for 
it  in  Europe  was  very  trifling,  than  it  was  in  1780,  when  the 
demand  was  about  ^yq  times  as  great  as  at  the  former  period. 
The  cotton  is  said  to  waste  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving, 
and  spinning  about  \\  oz.  in  a  pound,  and  that  100  lbs.  of  cotton 
will  make  only  about  00  lbs.  of  yarn ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  on 
coarse  cotton,  the  waste  is  estimated  at  1 1  lbs.  in  100.  If  the 
yarn  was  worth  only  Is.  9  Jd.  per  lb.  the  yam  spun  out  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  WAS  worth  less  than  Is.  7|d.  Both  the  cotton  and  tho 
cotton  yarn  were  mostly  imported  from  India,  where  the  yarn 
was  spun  by  females,  whose  labor  was  only  2d.,  or  4  cent<t 
per  day.  Perhaps  the  value  of  the  cotton  might  have  bceo 
estimutod  higher  than  the  labor  of  spinning  it  even  on  a  one- 
thread  wheel.  Call  tho  cotton  lOd  per  lb.,  and  it  would  leaTC 
but  9|d.  for  spinning  ;  and  even  this  prioe  is  less  than  half  the 
Mvertkge  price  of  cotton  in  Rugland  in  1780,  which  is  stated  by 


Mr.  B&ine  >t  kbont  32d.  per  lb.  The  probabili^  is,  that  none 
bat  ft  Tei7  iaferior  quality  of  cotton  was  spun  aa  earlj  as  1B90, 
for  fftle  in  jarn,  as  the  official  yalne  of  cotton  sewing  thread  is 
■lated  ftt  4s.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  twice  as  mnch  as  cotton  yarn. 
Sic.  27.  Ofidai  and  declared  valiui  of  tie  Itading  articles 
exported  frtm  Great  Britain  in  183^  and  1834. 
Aceonnt  of  the  official  and  also  the  declared  or  market  tsIuo 
ofthe  British  and  Irish  products  and  mannfactnres  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1832  and  1834,  to 
which  I  hare  added  the  per  cent,  which  the  deohw^d  vtlaes  bear 
to  the  official  values.  See  Ist  Murray's  Encjoloptedia  of  Gco- 
graphj. 

In  1833.  Iif  1834. 
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By  comparing  the  articles  in  the  r(trc;;aiDg  table  and  the  par 
cent,  which  their  declared  or  market  value  bears  to  the  ofSci.il 
value  of  the  same  articles  as  stated  in  section  2G,  the  reader  can 
calculate  not  only  the  variations  in  price,  the  rite  in  many  c.i.';Ci<, 
as  well  aa  the  fall  in  others,  but  he  can  also  calculate  the  avi'ragc 
Custom  House  price  per  yard,  pound,  ton,  &c.,  of  many  of  the 
articles.  It  shows  mauy  curious  facts.  Hardware  and  cutlery 
advanced  in  price  about  60  per  cent.,  while  iron,  which  consti- 
tntes  the  principal  material  of  which  they  arc  made,  fe  1  50  per 
cent.  See  See.  31,  of  this  chapter.  The  price  of  cotton  yarn 
was,  comparatively,  little  lower  m  1832  than  in  1606  ;  though 
the  price  of  cotton  as  I  have  estimated  it  was  lOd.  per  lb.  in 
imti  and  only  about  r>\il.  doty  paid,  in  1832  ;  and  the  procL-^s 
of  pickiog,  carding,  roviug  aud  npinning  by  machinery,  enabU'iI  a 
given  nnmber  of  persons  to  produce  at  least  30  times  as  many 
poDDde  of  yam  at  the  latter,  as  tboy  couU  at  ll^c  torcaw  -^c^^'W* 
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Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  woollen  and  linen  yarOi  both 
of  which  are  span  and  mostly  woven  also  by  machinery.  One 
person  can  tend  two  or  throe  power  looms,  and  weave  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  as  in  the  old-fiishioned  hand  looms,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  fly -shuttle,  which  was  as  late  as  1738. 
These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  decline 
in  the  prices  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  also  in 
hardware  and  cutlery  and  the  metals  ^nerally,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  by  means  of  the  invention, 
introduction  and  in^provement  in  machinery  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  though  wages  have  increased,  yet  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  in  England  must  have  increased  also,  most  enor- 
mously. 

The  labor  saved  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton  into  yam  by  means  of  machinery,  must  be  at 
least  96  per  cent.,  while  the  saving  in  weaving  is  only  from  80  to 
90  per  cent. ;  and  yet  the  decline  in  the  price  of  woven  fabrics 
up  to  1832  was  about  twice  as  great  as  on  cotton  yam.  This 
shows  the  eflFect  of  American  competition  in  woven  fiibrics. 
While  the  British  manufacturers  must  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  sale  of  cotton  cloths,  they  supply  the  markets  of  tlio 
world  with  cotton  yam  without  a  competitor ;  and  as  Germany, 
Russia,  and  all  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  are  but  little 
advanced  in  manufacturing,  have  but  few  manufacturers,  fow 
skilful  workmen,  and  very  little  machinery,  or  capital  invested 
in  spinning  cotton,  and  manufactures  are  mostly  of  a  domestic 
character,  families  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  cotton  yarn  at  hi^h 
prices,  and  to  weave  it  themselves,  than  to  buy  the  cloth  already 
woven. 

The  British  exports  in  1845  of  plain  or  white  calicoes,  shirting 

and  sheetings,  which  come  into  competition  with  American  goods, 

amounted    to   613,138,645    yards,   at   the   declared    value   of 

X8,302,919.     The  weight  of  cotton  yarn  reported  as  exported 

*n  those  goods  amounted  to  146,897,796   pounds,  at  an  averm;^ 

ue  of  only  Is.  Ud.    The  same  year,  the  cott5n  yarn  exported, 

dusive  of  thread,  amounted  to  131,937,935  pounds,  valued  at 

',596,897   sterling,  cf|ual    to    Is.  per   pound   of    yarn.      On 

jmparing  the  number  of  yards  exported  with  the  pounds  of  yarn 

^ntained  in  them,  it  appears  that  each  pound  of  yam  was  m.id«» 

into  nearly  4j  yards  of  cloth ;  and  this  4 J  yards  of  cloth  is  sold, 

to  consequence  of  American  competition,  at  only  Ijd.  or  thre** 

•ents  more  than  a  pound  of  yarn ;  so  that  the  only  compensation 

the  manufacturer  got  for  weaving  it,  (if  the  yam  was  sold  at  lair 

l>rices,)  was  1  Jd.  for  4^  yards,  or  a  little  over  Jd.  sterling,  or  J  a 

cent  per  yard.     If  the  cloth  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  the  profits 

Wi  the  yam  must  have  been  very  great. 
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Ojficud  and  declared  Values  of  British  Exports  annually 
798  to  1845  ;  and  the  Amount  to  the  U.  States  since  1821. 

t  of  the  Official  and  Declared  or  real  value  in 
»f  pounds  sterling,  of  British  and  Irish  products  and 
ires  exported  during  the  following  years  ;  together  with 
rtioD  per  cent,  that  the  declared  or  real  ralue  bears  to 
1  value ;  and  the  per  cent  of  money  in  circulation  to 
m,  compared  with  the  amount  in  1696. 
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The  per  oent.  of  money  in  circniation  at  each  period  compared 
with  the  amount  in  1 696,  shows  the  proportion  which  the  declared 
or  real  value  of  goods  would  have  borne  to  the  official  value,  if 
prices  had  been  affected  by  no  causes,  except  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  money  in  circniation.  The  difference  between  the 
per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  goods,  and  the  per  oent.  of 
money  in  circulation  at  each  period,  is  the  true  test  of  variation 
of  prices  by  reason  of  new  inventions,  improvements  in  machinery, 
variations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  all  other  causes,  except  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  circulating  money  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

As  remarked  in  Section  27  the  decline  of  prices  bea^s  mo 
proportion  to  the  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  machinery  ;  labor 
not  only  advanced  in  price,  but  the  main  eause  of  its  advance 
was  its  greater  productiveness,  and  the  larger  proGts  realized  by 
ihc  manufacturer,  which  induced  greater  numbers  to  engage  in 
niioing  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  by  their  competition  for 
L-iborers,  raised  the  price  of  labor.  All  the  most  important 
inventions  for  carding  and  spinning  by  machinery  were  invented 
between  the  years  1767  and  1785,  and  were  generally  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1790.  The  power  loom  wa^ 
invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1785,  but  was  of  coraparativoly 
little  value  until  it  was  improved  by  Ilorrock  and  Uadcliffe  in 
1^:03  and  1804,  when  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in  Groat 
Britain  ;  though  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  United  Stati^ 
until  1815,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  a  S'till  later  period. 
Nearly  all  the  improvements  in  mininir,  smelting  the  metals, 
working  in  them,  and  manufacturing  hardware,  were  als«")  invented 
before  the  year  1790,  and  were  in  general  use  iu  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1800. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  all 
the  inventions  and  improvements  made  in  manufacturing  durin:! 
the  1 8th  century,  and  though  most  of  them  had  been  in  general 
use  in  Great  Britain  from  ten  to  fifty  years  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Is  15,  yet  manufaeturcs  of  all  kinds  (as  shown  by  the  foregoinj; 
tables)  continued  higher  down  to  1801,  and  many  articles  were 
l5i.rhcr  in  1834  (as  shown  in  Section  27)  than  they  were  before  the 
invention  of  this  labor-saving  machinery.  In  fact,  prices  did  not 
give  way  at  all,  until  after  the  establishment  of  Nap>KH>n*s 
runtinental  system,  and  the  American  embargo  and  noninl  r- 
r  »iirse  acts  ;  which,  in  a  measure,  shut  out  British  p)ods  from 
th  '  rnitcd  States  and  from  the  most  of  tlie  continent  of  Kurops 
and  tiicroby  made  the  demand  for  them  much  less  than  it  othor- 
Nvi-o  would  have  been,  whereby  the  supply  inereaSw»d  faster  than 
the  demand,  and  prices  declined  a  trifle  from  lh06  to  isM.    U 
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WB8  not  until  after  the  general  peace,  that  the  British  mannfac- 
torers  put  down  the  prices  of  their  products  in  order  to  undersell  the 
wumufacturers  of  the  United  States^  and  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  to  break  them  downy  drive  them  out  of  their  own  markets,  and 
tkus  be  enabled  to  monopolize  the  markets  of  the  world  without  a 
competitor. 

How  conld  Mr.  Ricardo  or  Dr.  Way  land  expkin  these  facts  and 
make  them  consistent  with  their  theory  of  prices  ;  which  assumes 
that  the  cost  and  the  average  price  of  every  commodity,  (taking 
a  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  and  bring  it  to  market  ? 

The  British  manufSftcturers,  by  associations,  conventions  and 
conventional  arrangements  of  prices  among  themselves,  kept  up 
prices  nntil  foreign  competition  forced  them  to  come  down  ;  and 
then  they,  from  necessitv,  reduced  the  prices  of  their  products,  in 
order  to  continue  to  undersell  their  neighbors,  and  thereby  main- 
tain their  ascendency  in  foreign  markets.  In  truth,  though  prices 
were  affected  some  by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1824,  yet 
they  declined  very  moderately,  until  the  adoption  of  the  tariiSf  of 
1828,  and  the  still  more  stringent  tariffs  in  France,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  nearly  all  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  just 
before  that  time,  which  placed  their  manufactures  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  their 
own  domestic  markets,  with  British  goods.  When  competition 
was  thos  raised  up  on  every  side  of  Great  Britain,  their  fiibrics, 
except  cotton  yam,  were  almost  driven  out  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  the  consumption  of  them  much  checked  in  the 
Unit^  States  by  means  of  the  increase  of  our  own  production 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1828  ;  the  supply  of 
British  manufactures  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  for 
them  ;  and  tiie  necessary  consequence  was,  that  prices  sank 
rapidly  from  1828  till  1833. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833,  increased  the  imports  and 
depreased  the  industry  of  our  country  ;  which  together  with  the 
enormoos  increase  of  banks  and  paper  money,  the  mania  for  spec- 
vlatioa  thereby  produced,  and  fostered  by  means  of  the  govern- 
ment funds  being  loaned  freely  to  speculators  as  well  as  to 
bnsiDess  men,  caused  not  only  the  4)rices  of  products  of  lands  but 
of  labor  al.Ho  to  advance  rapidly,  until  the  panic,  and  suspension 
of  the  banks  in  Mav,  1837. 

Publie  records  show  that  there  was  no  increase  of  paper  money 
in  Great  Britain  from  1830  to  1836  inclusive  ;  and  yet  British 
mannfactarers  took  advantage  of  these  local  causo.s  in  our  country 
and  the  increased  demand  for  their  products  consequent  upon 
them,  10  increase  the  price  of  all  their  exfiorts,  and  to  sell  them 
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ill  the  9iffi^reffLie  at  nearly  one-ei^th  higher  in  1836,  than  thej 
did  in  1832.  Here  is  clear  evidence  that  mere  local  caoBes 
affected  materially  the  markets  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 
It  shows  how  sensitive  the  markets  are,  and  how  quickly  affected 
and  prices  raised  by  a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  demand 
for  goods.  That  the  rise  of  prices  in  1835  and  1836  of  all  British 
products  was  caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  them  in  the 
United  States,  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  foregoing  table, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  &ct  that  there  was  no  more  tlian  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  British  goods  exported  to  other  oonntries 
during  those  years. 

On  comparing  the  total  declared  value  of  British  exports  from 
year  to  year  from  1827  to  1845,  with  the  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  years,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  exports  to  all  countries  except  the  United  States  increased 
with  great  regularity  about  a  million  annually,  with  but  very  little 
fluctuation  in  amount ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in  the 
whole  exports  to  all  the  world,  from  a  regular  annual  increase, 
arose  from  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  average  amount  exported  annually  to  the 
United  States  during  five  years  from  1830  to  1834  inclusive,  was 
only  i^ ,01 5,788;  while  the  amount  in  1835  was  increased  to 
over  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1836  to 
i^  12,425,60.5.  This  enormously  increased  demand  for  British 
goods,  equal  in  amount  to  nearly  five  million  pounds,  over  one 
eighth  part  the  usual  amount  of  goods  annually  exported,  was 
sufficient  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  one-eighth  part,  as  shown  by 
the  table.  These  heavy  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  United 
States  in  1835  and  1836,  involved  the  country  in  debt,  caused 
the  alarm,  and  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  and  sunk  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States 
in  1837  to  j^4,695,225,  and  depressed  the  price  of  goods  in  183$ 
below  the  price  of  183 J.  The  comparatively  small  imports  agab 
in  1840  and  1842,  during  the  embarrassed  condition  of  tbo 
United  States,  and  in  1843,  under  our  new  tariff,  again  depressed 
prices  very  sensibly.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  small  in- 
crease of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841, 
enabled  the  maiiufacturers  io  rally  prices,  and  ridse  them  very 
considerably  each  of  those  years. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  BritL'^h  exports  in  1825.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount 
uf  British  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  but  the 
gross  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  all  her  colonies 
aud  dependencies,  was  nearly  ten  million  dollars  more  than  it  was 
either  in  1824  or  1826,  and  over  eight  million  dollara  more  than 
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in  1823.  This  enonn<nB  increase  in  1825,  eonsisted  mosAj  of 
products  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  caused  great  speculations 
in  Great  Britain,  in  those  commodities,  and  a  very  great  rise  in 
their  price  ;  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  Custom  House 
Reports,  which  give  the  average  through  the  year,  and  not  tho 
temporary  speciilatiye  fluctuations. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous 
adToeates  of  free  trade,  of  the  great  influence  which  an  increased 
or  diminished  demand  in  the  United  States  for  British  and  French 
goods  has  upon  the  prices  of  such  goods  ;  and  to  show  them  how 
an  American  tariff,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  domestic  goods, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  of  trade,  tend 
to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Sec.  29.  Official  and  declared  value  of  manufactures  of  wooly 
eoitcn^  linen^  silk^  and  other  articles  of  British  produce^  er- 
ported  annually  from  1814  to  1837. 

Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  upland  cotton  and  of  the 
official  and  declared  values*  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton 
yam  and  twist,  and  of  woollen  manufactures,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  under  mentioned  years,  and  the  per  cent. 
whiek  tlie  real  value  bears  to  ^e  official  value. 
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The  average  annual  official  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton 

Xrted  from  Great  Britain  during  several  previous  years,  was  as 
wa: 

Average  of  3  years,  from  1764  to  1766  inclusive^        £  223,153 
1  year,  1780,  355,060 

5  years,  from  1786  to  1790  inclusive^  1,232,529 

6  "  1791  to  1795       "  2,088,525 

For  the  prices  of  cotton  at  different  periods,  soe  Chapter  VIIL 
Section  13. 

•  The  values  are  stated  in  millioDS  of  pounds  sterling,  and  fractioDs. 
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British  exports  of  linen  and  silk  mannfaotures. 

MAIfUFACTURES   OF   LlWEW.  MaWUFACTURKS   OF  SiLK. 

Official    Declared      Per        Official      *  Declared  Per 

value.       value.        cent.        value.  value.  cent 


Years* 


1816,  £h5  £IA  93  £161,874  ^^480,522  296 

1820,  1.9  1.6  85  118,370  374,114  316 

1824,  3.2  2.4  74  159,648  442,582  277 

1825,  2.7  2.1  78  150,815  296,677  197 

1826,  2.  1.4  74  106,738  168,453  157 
1830,  3.1  1.9  62  435,045  519,919  119 
1832,  2.6  1.6  62  476,509  629,808  111 

Exports  of  all  other  articles  of  British  produce. 

Official  Value.  Declared  Value.         Per  cent 

1816,  £9.5  iB14.8  155 

1820,  8.6  11.2  130 

1824,  8.2  10.3  124 

1825,  8.1  11.2  137 

1826,  7.9  10.1  128 
1830,  10.3  11.  107 
1832,  11.  11.  100 

The  foregoing  tables  illustrate  more  in  detail,  the  conclnsioDS 
and  truths  deduced  from  that  in  Sec.  28,  and  the  most  of  the 
remarks  in  that  section  and  in  Sec.  27,  apply  equally  well  to  the 
tables  in  this. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  cotton  yam  advanced  in  price 
in  1825  five  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  half  the  advance  on  cotton, 
the  rise  in  cotton  cloths  was  less  than  one  per  cent. ;  and  thai 
though  the  declared  value  of  cotton  yam  was  then  ten  per  oeni. 
above  its  official  value,  yet  the  declared  value  of  cotton  cloths  of 
all  kinds  was  over  43  per  cent,  below  their  official  value.  These 
are  remarkable  facts ;  they  show  the  effects  of  American  competi- 
tion, and  the  American  tariff  of  1824,  in  reducing  the  price  of 
cotton  cloths,  in  contrast  with  the  high  price  of  yam,  in  the 
production  of  which  for  market,  the  American  manufacturers  did 
not  come  in  competition  with  the  British.  The  same  may  be 
remarked  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  1836.  The 
compromise  act  of  1833  effectually  checked  the  further  increase 
of  American  manufactures,  so  that  American  competition  was 
not  sufficientlv  strong  to  prevent  the  rise  in  cotton  cloths  in  1835 
and  1836,  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  advance  of  their  declared  value, 
was  from  34  to  36^  ;  while  the  advance  in  the  declared  value  of 

*  The  whole  valuei  of  the  exports  of  silk  are  given ;  all  other  czpofti 
are  stated  in  millioDi. 
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cotton  j&rD,  (where  the  British  had  no  American  competition  to 
contend  with,)  was  from  70  to  78  per  cent. 

The  only  way  in  which  onr  tariff  could  operate  to  rcdacc  prices 
has  been,  by  increasing  onr  manufactures  and  domestic  products, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  British  goods ;  and  when- 
erer  the  prices  of  cotton  have  been  high  as  in  182d,  1835  and 
1836,  and  we  have  had  a  bloated  paper  currency,  both  of  which 
hare  stimulated  a  spirit  of  speculation,  the  uniform  tendency  has 
been  to  stimulate  foreign  commerce,  increase  our  imports,  and 
raise  the  prices  of  imported  goods.  In  connection  with  our  gross 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  let  the  reader  give  attention  to  our 
imports  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other  goods,  in  different  years ;  and 
he  will  find  the  amount  of  onr  imports  apparently  had  a  very 
important  influence  upon  prices ;  that  when  our  imports  were  very 
large,  causing  a  heavy  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  prices 
advanced ;  and  when  our  imports  were  comparatively  small,  prices 
generally  fell  ofL 

The  effect  of  our  tariff  adts  of  1824  and  1828,  in  diminishing 
the  importation  of  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  reducing 
prices  from  1824  to  1833,  is  very  obvious ;  and  the  contrary 
eSeei  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  and  the  subsequent  bloated 
paper  currency,  in  swelling  our  importations,  and  enhancing 
prices  in  1835  and  1836,  and  again  in  1839,  is  equaUy  obvious. 
Tlie  effect  was  more  striking  on  woollen  than  on  cotton  goods ; 
sad  the  cause  of  this  is  shown  more  clearly,  by  comparing  the 
total  exports  of  woollen  goods  from  Great  Britain,  with  their 
exporis  A  like  goods  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity  from  year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of 
Gfeai  Britain  to  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  of 
woc^en  and  silk  goods.  Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  quantity  of  such  goods  exported,  was  in  the  exports 
to  the  Unitea  States ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  quantities  exported  in 
different  years  generally  indicate  tho  intensity  of  the  demand, 
which  regulates  the  price,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in 
priees,  arose  from  tho  greater  or  less  demand  for  the  American 
market.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  comparatively  small  importations  in  1837,  1838, 
1840  and  1842,  in  consequence  of  our  embarrassments,  contri- 
bated  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  them. 

The  great  and  striking  contrast  between  the  official  and  tho 
declared  value  of  linen  and  silk  goods  from  1816  to  1824,  affords 
th9  clearest  evidence  I  have  met  with,  of  the  entire  falsity  of  the 
kadii^  doctrine  of  prices  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Dr.  Wayland,  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  labor 
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required  to  produce,  and  bring  tbem  to  market;  and  it  aflbrdi 
equally  clear  evidence  of  the  great  trutb,  tbat  the  prices  of  articles 
are  governed  by  the  relative  demand  and  supply  in  the  market, 
witboat  any  reference  whatever  to  the  labor  required  to  produce 
them,  except  the  indirect  effect  which  that  may  have  on  the  sup- 
ply. Machinery  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  silk,  muob 
earlier  than  to  the  manufacture  of  flax ;  the  first  mill  for  throwing 
silk  having  been  erected  in  England  as  early  as  1719,  after  the 
model  of  the  silk  mills  then  in  use  in  Italy.  Spinning  linen  by 
machinery  commenced  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  though  in  Dundee,  the  great  seat  of  the  linen  manu&o* 
ture,  there  were  in  1811  but  four  flax  mills,  which  were  Increased 
in  1831  to  thirty-one,  employing  2,065  spinners  and  405  flax 
dressers.  Flax  mills  were  introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  much 
later  date ;  until  since  1825,  nearly  all  the  Irish  linen  was  both 
spun  and  woven  by  hand ;  and  much  of  it  was  spun  by  hand 
(according  to  Mr.  MoCulloch.)  as  late  as  1838.  Though  there 
were  in  Scotland  in  1834,  (according  to  the  official  returns)  170 
flax  mills  in  operation,  employing  13,409  hands,  there  were  onlj 
25  in  Ireland,  employing  3,681  hands. 

Notwithstanding  nearly  all  the  silk  was  thrown  or  spun  with 
machinery,  and  the  linen  by  hand,  prior  to  1825,  yet  the  prices 
of  silk  from  1816  to  1824,  appear  from  official  accounts  of 
exports,  to  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in 
1690  ;  though  the  prices  of  linen  were  considerably  lower  during 
the  same  period,  than  they  were  in  1696.  This  looks  like  a 
strange  anomaly;  while  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
iron  (all  of  which  had  received  important  aids  from  the  use  of 
machinery j,  had  all  advanced  in  price ;  linen  goods,  which  were 
mostly  spun  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  hand  looms,  had 
actually  declined  in  price,  and  were  lower  than  they  were  120 
years  previously.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact,  that 
cotton  had  in  some  measure  superseded  the  use  of  linen,  and 
lessened  the  deuiand  for  it;  and  as  the  demand  decreased,  the 
price  f«ll.  On  the  contrary,  a.s  the  people  of  Great  Hritain, 
NortluTU  and  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  grew  more 
wealthy,  and  greater  numbers  of  them  became  able  to  wear  silk, 
the  demand  for  silk  goods  increased  much  faster  than  the  supply ; 
and  the  prices  were  rabed  by  this  increased  demand,  to  about 
three  times  the  standard  established  as  their  official  value  in  1<)96. 

Sec.  30.  Importation  into  Ihe  U»   States^  Production  atid  Prices 
of  Iron;  ami  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture, 

The  prices  of  English  pig  and  bar  iron  at  Birmingham,  and  of 
Swedes  bar  iron  in  London,  exclusive  of  duty  of  ik  to  i^  lOs. 
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per  ton,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Babboge  on  the  Economy  of  Nana- 
fac tares,  sec.  149,  as  follows  : 

1818.  1824.  1828.         1830.        1832. 

Pig  iron  per  ton,  £6     TJ  £6  10  £5  10  £4  10  £ 

Bar  iron  per  ton,  10  10        9  10  7  15      6  5 

Swedes  iron  per  ton,       17  10  14  14  10    13  15    13  2 

The  wholesale  selling  prices  at  Liyerpool  of  merchants'  bar 
iron  per  ton  from  1806  to  1820,  were  afi  follows : 

Yean.  £.  <.          £.    8.  Tears.  jC  «.  £.    $, 

1806,  16  0  to  17  10  1814,  13  0  to  14     0 

1807,  15  0  to  17     0  1815,  11  0  to  13  10 
ISOO,  14  5  to  16     0  1816,  8  15  to  11     0 

1810,  14     0  to  15     0  1817,  8  10  to  13  0 

1811,  14     0  to  14  10  1818,  10     0  to  12  16 

1812,  12  15  to  13  13  1819,  11     0  to  12  0 

1813,  12     0  to  13     0  1820,  9  10  to  10  10 

llie  prices  at  Liyerpool  are  necessarily  higher,  as  a  general 
role,  than  they  are  at  the  forges,  and  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  England  a  ton  is  2,240  poands,  though  in  many  uf 
cor  states  2,000  pounds  is  called  a  ton. 

It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  March,  1845,  that  pig  iron 
which  sold  in  England  and  Wales  from  1803  to  1815,  for  £6  to 
£7  lOs.  per  ton,  was  reduced  in  1844  to  £3 ;  and  that  some  con- 
tracts were  made  in  Scotland  as  low  as  £2  ;  that  bar  iron  which 
sold  daring  the  same  period,  at  £12  to  £16  per  ton,  was  re- 
duced in  1844  to  £4  158. 
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AccovKT  or  THE  BAR  iBON  mmde  bj  rolling,  imported  into  tho 
United  States  from  1821  to  ISoU  ioclnaive;  the  custom  Loom 
Taluntion  thereof,  and  duties  upoa  the  same,  and  the  value  of 
rolled  bar  iron  in  EnglsDd  .U.iid.i:  tl.r  ^^,nc  _v:trs. 
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clients' bar  iron  ,  the  jrices  of  railroad  iron  being  about  one  and 
a  half  pounds  atcrlinj;  ytf  lun  higher.  The  loivost  prices  stated, 
are  for  tho  lowest  prices  during  the  year  at  tho  forges  ;  tho  faichoiit 
arc  for  ihe  highest  prices  Bt  Liverpool,  where  iron  is  usually  from 
ir.  lo  ;!0s.  per  ton  Lighcr  than  it  is  at  Cardiff. 

The  rolled  bar  iron  importod  into  the  United  States  b  nearly 
oil  from  Great  }irilain,  nmi  is  made  by  machinery,  in  rollins 
luill.s  ;  the  bar  iron  made  by  hamnicrinj;,  is  nearly  all  fn'in 
Siredcii  aud  S'orway  and  is  better  to  make  into  steel  and  for  od^o 
tiiols  than  the  iron  made  by  rolling.  The  expense  of  makin:; 
pig  iron  inio  bar  iron  by  rolling,  perhaps  docs  not  require  one- 
tenth  part  B£  much  labor  as  to  uiiko  it  by  hammcnag ;  and 
hence  Kngli^  rolled  iron  ia  gntdually  suporseding  tho  oso  of 
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hammered  iroD^  for  all  common  purposes  to  which  it  can  bo 
applied. 

These  tables  of  the  prices  of  iron  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  prices  in  England,  are  sufficient  to  show  tho 
prices  during  the  whole  of  the  present  century. '  The  tables  in 
Section  26  show  the  prices  in  1696,  established  as  the  official 
valuations  in  England  for  iron  exported  and  imported.  The 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  both  pig  and  bar  iron  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
each  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  productions,  indicate, 
that  at  least  three  times  as  much  pig  or  bar  iron  could  be  made 
in  1806,  and  five  or  six  times  as  much  in  1845,  with  the  same 
labor,  as  could  have  been  made  a  century  since.  And  yet  we  see, 
(that  notwithstanding  this  immense  saving  of  labor,)  the  prices 
of  iron  were  kept  up,  until  after  our  tariff  of  1818,  to  nearly  the 
old  standard  of  1696  ;  and  had  receded  comparatively  little,  even 
as  late  as  the  year  1824.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  foregoing 
table  of  imports  and  prices,  the  effect  of  our  increased  tariffs  of 
1828  and  1842,  in  reducing  the  prices  of  iron  from  1829  to  1832, 
and  in  1843  and  1844  ;  and,  also,  the  effect  of  the  compromiso 
act  of  1833,  in  raising  them  from  1833  to  1840.  The  effect  of 
these  acts  was  much  greater  on  the  prices  of  rolled  bar  iron, 
(which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,)  than  it  was  on  ham- 
mered bar  iron  imported  from  Sweden  ;  and  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  the  English  iron  masters,  to  maintain  their  ascendency 
in  the  American  markets,  however  much  it  might  bo  necessary 
to  reduce  prices.  The  railroad  excitement  which  commenced  in 
Europe  in  1845,  and  raged  during  the  years  1845  and  1816, 
increased  the  demand  for  iron  so  much  in  Europe,  that  the  iron 
masters  raised  the  prices  in  1846  to  nearly  double  what  they  were 
in  1843,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  light  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

The  prices  of  iron  in  1846  were  about  as  high  as  in  1818,  and 
nearly  tince  as  great  as  they  were  in  1831, 1832, 1843  and  1844  ; 
and  yet  the  low  prices  during  those  years  did  not  prevent  a  con- 
stant increase  in  its  production.     If  the  making  of  iron  was  pro- 
fitable during  those  years  of  low  prices,  how  immensely  profitable 
it  must  have  been  in  1846,  and  previous  to  the  year  1828  ?     If 
making  iron  prior  to  1740  would  fairly  pay  for  the  labor  and  uso 
of  capital,  then  making  it  in  1832.  1843  and  1844  at  only  about  . 
374  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  price  from   1696  to  1750,  but  witU 
only  one-fifth  part    of  the  amount  of  labor  formerly  required, 
would  pay  nearly  twice  as  large  a  compensation  for  both  labor  and 
eapital ;  and  making  it  from  1810  to  1820,  and  in  1846  and  1847, 
wonld  afford  compensation  for  labor  and  capital  about  four  tiiuea 
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ft8  great  as  it  did  a  century  since.  These  immense  profits  and 
high  wages  paid  to  laborers  have  cansed  a  very  ^cat  increase  in  tlio 
number  of  laborers  and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  iron  in  Great  Britaiu  ;  and  increased  its  production 
beyond  all  par&llel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

In  1835  about  one  third  part,  and  in  1836  nearly  half  the 
British  exports  of  iron  were  to  the  United  States  ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  compromise  act,  (from  1833  to  lS-12  in- 
clusive,) we  used  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity exported  by  Great  Britain.  What  an  immense  influence  this 
large  American  demand  for  British  iron  has  had  on  the  market,  in 
keeping  up  prices  !  The  official  statements  of  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  m  the  United  States,  show  that  the  increase  was  com- 

Saratively  small  from  1830  to  1840  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the 
uties  were  so  light  under  the  compromise  act  in  1841  and  1M2, 
that  many  furnaces  and  forpis  stopped,  and  the  manufacture  de- 
clined ;  and  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  production  be- 
tween the  years  183oauil  1S40.  Tiic  increase  was  also  very  e^low 
until  after  our  tariff  act  of  1828.  On  the  contrary,  the  produc- 
tion increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  1843  and  1844,  to 
1840,  und'T  our  tariff  of  lJ>42. 

'ihe  tabic  of  imports  ^hows  that  our  tariff  of  1S28  not  only 
reduce"!  the  ini}»orts  of  rolled  bar  iron  in  182y  and  1^30,  but 
checked  their  iiicreai>c  vjry  much  iJt)mc  y(»ars  afterwards :  and  if 
it  could  have  been  maintained,  thiTo  can  be  no  rea;«mablc  doubt 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  would  have  incn-asod  as  rapidly 
from  IS.'M  to  18  12,  as  it  ditl  th*'  previous  years,  and  «lid  also  under 
the  tariff  of  lS42;  and  if  so,  the  d.-mand  for  Briti>h  inm  mu*t 
have  been  much  le^^s,  and  its  price  would  necessarily  have  fallen 
much  lower  than  it.  did  in  Isi.'i  and  1814.  The  reader  can  see 
how  sensitive  the  maik.*t  is  I  how  it  was  raisi^d  in  1S45  and  l^lt» 
about  fcO  per  cent.,  bv  the  railway  .^ipoculations  in  Kur»>po,  and 
the  iucrea.'^cd  demand  i*)v  raili oafl  iron.  What  if  wc  had  remaim*d 
under  the  comproinisc  act,  and  the  production  of  iron  in  the 
Unit'd  States  had  b.,-  n  ;ibout  250,000  tons  in  I8  4t;,  as  it  would 
hav<'  iM.vn  iust«'a<l  of  .S<m».(M»o  tons,  as  it  was  under  the  Ui  iff  act  of 
1842,  and  we  had  iirpcMt  d  from  Great  Britain  200,000  or  2.'>1V««»!» 
to  make  up  the  deticimey,  instead  of  imi)orting  fn^m  them  but 
24,108  tons  ;  what  effect  would  thi<  immensely  increased  demand 
have  had  on  the  market  and  the  prices  of  in»n  r  Would  not  tho 
prices  of  British  iron  have  advanced  to  £12  or  JL'lo  per  ton  r 

All  these  iilustratious  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  demand  and 
■Opply  on  pric«'s ;  and  to  show  how  an  American  tariff,  by  increas- 
ing thu  manufacture  of  p  oduets  in  this  e«)untry,  an  i  thus  incroaa- 
ing  the  supply,  and  ahn)  ic^)scuing  tlie  amount  we  have  occasion  to 
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import,  and  thereby  diminisbing  the  demand  for  foreign  products, 
must  neoessarilj  tend  to  reduce  prices.  The  facts  snow  that  wo 
cannot  trust  much  either  to  the  tender  mercies  of  British  manu- 
fiictnrera,  or  to  their  competition  among  themselves  to  reduce  the 
prioos  of  iron,  or  of  manufactures  of  any  kind ;  nor  can  we  trust 
to  the  free  trade  theory,  that  improrements  in  manufactures  will 
necessarily  reduoo  prices. 

Sec.  31.  Prices  of  Coppery  Ttn,  and  Lead,  ai  different  periods. 

The  average  prices  of  copper  per  ton  in  Great  Britain  arc  stated 
in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  as  follows : 

/.  s.  d.  I.     5. 

Average  in  1800                  133  3  6  highest  in  1808,  100     7 

"           1801  to  1810,  129  5  3  "         1805,  1«9   10 

**           1811  to  1820,  117  17  0  "         1818,  134  15 

"           1821  to  1830,  110  17  2  "          1825,  121     4 

"           1831,                 100  0  0  '*          1821,  103     0 

Mr.  McCulIocb,  in  1838,  estimated  the  average  price  from 
year  to  year,  at  from  £dO  to  iJlOO  per  ton.  The  prices  of  cop- 
per in  the  Londou  market  from  May  to  October,  1846,  were  fjom 
JK88  to  £96,  averaging  about  i£93  per  ton  ;  which  is  about  20 
cents  per  pouud. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  exported  from  Great  Britain  are  stated 
in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  as  follows,  per  owt.  of  1 12  pounds  ; 

/.    s.  d,  L  s.  d" 

Average  in  1820                 3  13  6  hisbest  in  1823,  5  5  6 

"           1821  to  1830,  4     18  lowest  in  1830,  3  10  0 

"           1832,                 3  13  0  tin  in  bars  in  1834,  3  17  6 

BIr.  McCulloch  says  the  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  ia 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837-38,  amounted  to  5,130  tons  of  the 
average  value  of  iJ82,  making  its  total  value  £420,660.  The 
average  price  of  British  tin  from  1811  to  1815  inclusive,  was  about 
£7  per  cwt.,  or  ^£140  per  ton. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  in  bars  in  the  London  market  during 
the  summer  of  1846  were  about  £4  128  lOd.  per  cwt.,  or  i.;92 
16s.  8d.  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  lead  in  Great  Britain  per  ton  are  stated  in  the 
Commercial  Dictionary,  as  follows  : 

/.    5.  d,  I.    t.  d. 

Average  in  1800,                l'.>  16  0  highest  in  1801,  22     s  6 

**           1801  to  1810,  28  12  6  "          1806,  35  12  6 

"           1811  to  1820,  22   13  9  "          1818,  27     5 

"           1821  to  1830,  19   12  0  "          1825,  25     r, 

"           1830,                14  00  0  in    1832,  13  10  6 

The  average  prices  of  common  pig  lead  in  Wie  I^oti^otv  tcvwH 
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dcring  the  summer  of  1846,  were  about  j£19  per  ton,  and  for 
refined  lead  £21  per  ton.  The  Custom  House  price  of  the 
18,420,407  pounds  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  was  $595,238  ;  or  about  3^ 
cents  per  lb.,  eaual  to  £15  38.  per  ton.  The  quantity  exported 
from  die  United  States  during  the  years  1845-46  amounted  to 
16,823,766  pounds,  valued  at  $614,518,  or  nearly  3}  cents  per 
pound  ;  equal  to  i&17  per  ton. 

By  referring  back  to  the  prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  1751, 
in  Section  26,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  prices  of  copper  were  a 
trifle,  and  but  a  trifle  less  in  England  in  1846  than  in  1751  ;  that 
tin  has  been  about  25  per  cent.,  and  lead  about  40  per  cent., 
higher  for  a  few  years  past,  than  they  were  a  century  since. 
Though  the  fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  very  great  in  these 
articles,  they  have  not  been  as  great  as  in  the  prices  of  iron. 

Sec.  32.  Prices  of  Hardware  at  different  periods. 

Prices  of  the  following  articles  of  hardware  at  Birmingham  in 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage  on  the 
Economy  of  Manufactures,  Section  148. 

1818.  1824  !8«L        ISSi 


Anvil,  per  cwt.. 
Bolts  for  doors,  6  in.  per  doz.. 
Braces  and  12  bits  for  carpt.  set, 
Buttons  for  coats,  gross. 
Brass  candlesticks  6  in.  pair. 
Gun  locks,  single  roller  each. 
Brass  knobs,  2  in.  doz.. 
Locks  for  doors,  6  in.  iron  rims 

doz., 
Stirrups,  plated,  pair, 
Stirrups,  com.  tin'd,  2  bar,  doz., 
Shoe  hammers,  doz., 
Trace  chains,  cwt., 
Vices  for  blacksmiths,  cwt.. 

Here  the  reader  will  see  that  the  fall  in  prices  of  hardware 
from  1818  to  1832  varies  from  about  35  to  76  per  cent,  averag- 
ing about  50  per  cent.  Tables  like  this  are  spread  before  the 
world  by  English  authors,  to  show  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
manufacture,  and  of  the  competition  of  British  manufacturers 
unong  themselves,  in  reducing  prices.  By  referring  back  to 
Section  27,  the  reader  will  sec  that  the  declared  value  or  market 

*  All  these  marked  with  the  dagger  for  1832,  are  prices  for  the  yecr  IS^O 
■ifllMd  of  1832. 
f  Price  in  1812. 
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Srico  of  British  hardware  and  oadery  in  1832 -was  63  per  cont. 
igfacr  than  Uie  official  value  j  though  the  prices  of  iron  and  8tccl 
which  constitute  the  principal  materials  of  which  such  articles  aro 
made,  were  less  than  half  as  high  at  the  later  as  they  were  at  the 
earlier  date.  As  prices  in  1818  were  about  twice  as  high  as  in 
1832,  when  we  compare  prices  in  1696  with  those  of  1818,  wc 
find  those  of  hardware  were  about  three  times  as  high  at  the  lat- 
ter as  they  were  at  the  former  period.  If  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  improvements .  in  the  manufacture  between  the 
years  1696  and  1832,  have  enabled  the  same  number  of  labor(Ts 
to  produce  twice  as  much  at  the  latter  as  they  could  at  the  former 
period,  (which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,)  then  the  cann'ni^s 
of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
'and  cutlery  at  the  current  prices,  (taking  the  amount  of  circulat- 
ing money  and  cost  of  materials  into  consideration,)  would  be 
about  four  times  as  much  in  1832,  and  five  times  as  much  in  1818 
as  in  1696.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  concl anions 
are  not  vague  coojcctures,  founded  on  hypothesis  and  assumed 
facts,  (like  many  of  those  of  the  free  trade  economists  ;)  l)ut 
they  are  arithmetical  deductions  from  fads  furnished  by  British 
records,  and  collected  by  British  authors. 

The  Com.  Diet.,  title  Ilardware,  states,  ''  the  total  exports  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  Great  Britain  in  1831  at  £l,622vl2*J, 
of  which  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  j^98,469,  and  tJie 
British  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  nearly 
i)190,000."  The  United  States,  it  seems,  took  more  than  GO 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  hard- 
ware from  Great  Britain,  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  exported  to  all  other  countries  were  as  follows : 


isai. 

1S86. 

1537. 

!<<!>. 

Total  anioant, 

£l,4S.'i,23:J 

£2,27l,:n3 

£1,460,S07 

£l>iV.2l 

AmooDt  to  tho  UniiM  StatM, 

(>47,2lf. 

l,:nS4l2 

674,870 

s »'.».«;  W 

do       to  all  other  countrUjs, 

8»isUl7 

K>'i,90i 

eJiTsiWl 

UlNSai 

Here  the  American  demand  for  hardware,  as  in  the  case  of  iron 
and  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  was  exceedingly  <!reat 
but  very  fluctuating,  which  materially  affected  prices ;  whil<t  the 
demand  of  all  other  countries  was  comparatively  regular.  The 
aggregate  quantities  of  British  hardwares  exported  to  all  counti  ies 
other  than  the  United  States  were  very  little  greater  in  183~>  and 
1836,  than  they  were  in  1831  and  1837,  yet,  in  consequenee  of 
the  increased  American  demand  the  purchasers  were  compelKil 
to  pay  for  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  prices.  This 
heavy  American  demand  had  an  immenso  effect  in  keepin:;  up 
prices.  If  we  could  have  had  a  tariff  ever  since  1812  sufficient 
not  only  to  protect  our  manufacturers  of  such  products,  but  to 
encourage  others  to  embark  in  the  manufacture^  80  ua^  \a  \x^^\Vf 
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supply  the  countiv,  and  had  thereby  lessened  this  demand  for 
British  hardware  Jt500,000  per  annum,  the  necessary  effect  most 
have  been,  to  reduce  prices  very  much,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
productive  industry  of  our  country.  The  reduction  of  prices 
which  did  take  place  from  1818  to  1832,  was  8ubmitt<>d  to  by 
the  British  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  growing  oompctition 
in  the  United  States  and  the  North  of  Europe,  in  order  to  under- 
sell their  competitors,  and  maintain  their  ascendency  in  foreign 
markets.  In  fact,  such  is  the  cunning  and  management  of  Brit- 
ish manufacturers,  by  means  of  conventions  and  extensive  corres* 
pondcnce  among  each  other  to  regulate  prices,  that  we  have  very 
little  evidence  that  their  competition  with  each  other  ever 
sabtantially  and  permanently  reduced  the  prices  of  any  thing ;  oo 
contrary,  we  have  abundance  of  evidence,  that  the  reduction  in 
prices  has  generally  arisen  from  the  competition  of  other 
European  nations,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  necessity  thus 
forced  upon  British  manufacturers  of  reducing  prices  in  order 
to  undersell  their  competitors. 

Sec.  33.    The  Western  Produu  Market^  giving  priceSf  at  differ- 
ent places  aiid  periods, 

I.  Statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  annually  at  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  during  the  four  years,  ending  with  the  seasons  of 
1838-39,  and  for  each  subsequent  year  to  1S45-46  ;  and  also  the 
price  per  100  lbs.  at  which  the  market  opened  each  year  ;  taken 
from  the  report  of  the   Commissioner  of  Patents,  of  December, 

1845,  p.  1,029. 

Numlicr  of  Iloga 

1835-30  to  1838-39,  average.       151,750 

1839—40,  95,000 

1840-41,  100,000 

1841-12,  220,000 

1842-13,  250,000 

1843-44,  240,000 

1844-45,  213,000 

1845-4G,  287,000 

^  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  fifty-three  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinob,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, are  estimated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  April, 

1846,  as  follows  :— In  the  season  of  1843  and  '44,  at  856,000  ; 
in  184  1  and  M5,  at  593,500  ;  in  1845  and  46,  at  758,100.  The 
average  weight  may  be  estimated  at  225  pounds,  equal,  after 
takin;;  out  the  heads,  feet,  &c.,  to  about  a  barrel  of  pork  each  on 
an  average.  This  and  the  foregoing  tabic  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Western  pork  market,  tho  ex- 
ireme\y  low  prices  of  pork,  and  the  effect  of  the  enormoiif  quia- 
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tity  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  in  depressing  prices.  The 
reader  should  hear  in  mind,  that  to  make  every  100  Ihs.  of  pork, 
requires  about  two  bushels  of  com  to  raise  the  hogs,  over  and 
above  grass,  slops,  &o.,  and  five  bushels  of  corn  to  fatten  them  ; 
so  that  every  100  lbs.  of  pork  represents  about  seven  bushels  of 
com,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain,  beside  grass,  slops,  the 
labor  of  feeding,  taking  care  of  the  hogs,  and  taking  it  to  market. 

II.  Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  flour 
per  barrel  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  during  the  month  of  July  of 
each  year  from  1841  to  1845,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Oaiette,  from  the  commercial  reports  of  that  paper,  pub- 
lished in  Hunt's  Magasine  for  September,  1845  ;  to  which  I  liavo 
added  the  prices  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  same 
months. 

ATVagt  of  whMt  and  floar  In  CinclnnatL 

Floor  per  bbL       Wheat  per  bush. 

July,  1841,  $4 

do    1842,  3 

do    1843,  3 

do    1844,  3 


do    1845, 


06J 

49} 

73 

29 

26i 


$72} 
49^ 
70 
59 
64^ 


Flour  In  N.  Y 
$5    37J 


5 
5 
4 

4 


93 

3lJ 

62i 


Mr.  C.  C.  Whittlesey,  of  Missouri,  in  giving  the  resources  of 
that  state,  published  in  Hunt^s  Magazine,  for  June,  1843,  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  estimated  their  wheat  crop 
at  only  30  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat  at  20  cents 
per  bushel ;  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  at  15  cents  per  bushel ; 
barley  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  and  tobacco  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

III.  Prices  of  flour  and  grain  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  in 
March,  1843, 

Cincinnati.  Ht.  Loola. 

Flour  per  bbl.  March,  1843,  $2   50  to  $2   56  $2   50  to  S2  75 
Wheat  per  bushel,  45  to  50         35  to         37 

Cora  per  bushel,  16  to  20         14  to         15 

The  price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  same  time 
was  $5,75. 

IV.  Prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  ajrricultural  products  in  July, 
1842,  as  stated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  isij. 


Floor  bbL 
Wheat  bu. 
Com  bu. 
Beef  m's  bbl. 
Pork  m^s  bbl. 
Hams  lb. 
Sugar  N.  O.  lb. 
Wool  Am  lb. 
Lead  pig  lb. 


New  York. 

Boston. 

N.  Orleans- 

Cincinnati. 

$5  94  to  6  00 

6  00  to  G  12 

4  75  to  5  00 

3  75  to  4  00 

1  25  to  1  28 

94  to       95 

50  to     60 

W  to      57 

60  to      61 

32  to      33 

20  to     'J.') 

7  00  to  7  75  9  00  to  9  25 

8  50  to  9  00 

6  00  to  7  00 

7  50  to  9  50  7  00  to  8  00 

6  50  to  7  00 

5  00  to  5  .-.(»V 

6  to      7i 

5  to       6 

4  to        5 

3  to  5  00 

3  to        5 

3ito       5 

2  to        51 

4  to       6 

35to     45 

40  to     43 

8  to       12  (  ^<iVo    "^^ 

3^ 

3lto       31 

^  to 

\      ^\»       ^ 
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These  tables  and  estimates  show  a  very  great  diffcrenco 
between  eastern  and  western  markets  for  produceand,  the  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  of  a  market  for  his  produce,  and  particularly 
for  coarse  grains,  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  While  Indian  com 
was  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  created  by  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  vicinity, 
it  was  worth  but  32  cents  in  New  Orleans,  20  to  25  in  Cincinnati, 
and  20  in  St.  Louis,  and  not  over  10  cents  in  many  remote 
interior  places  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  But  look  at  the  depressed  prices  of  mess  pork  at 
Cincinnati ;  only  about  $5  25  on  an  average  per  barrel,  and  the 
salt,  barrel  and  packing,  and  other  expenses,  would  be  about 
$1  37^,  leaving  only  $3  88  for  about  225  lbs.  of  pork,  including 
the  waist  of  heads,  feet,  &c.,  being  about  $1  75  per  100  lbs.  of 
pork  ;  or  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  com  and  the  labor  of  feeding 
It  out,  taking  care  of  the  hogs,  and  carrying  the  pork  to  market. 

When  the  reader  reflects  that  much  of  the  farming  country  in 
the  Western  States  lies  from  50  to  100  miles  from  navigable 
waters  or  canals ;  that  it  costs  about  ten  cents  per  bushel  to 
transport  grain  by  wagons  30  to  33|  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of 
hiring  it  transported  60  or  70  miles  would  generally  be  greater 
than  the  value  of  corn  in  the  western  cities,  he  need  not  wonder 
that  the  whole  crop  of  com  in  Missouri  should  be  estimated  at  15 
cents  per  bushel  as  stated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  II.  ;  nor  need 
he  wonder  that  there  is  often  no  money  market  for  it  at  any  price, 
in  the  interior  districts  remote  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  it 
usually  sells  in  barter  in  such  districts,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  examples,  the  effect  of  a  large 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  in  depressing  prices ;  and  on 
comparing  these  prices  with  prices  in  Boston  and  New  York,  as 
stated  in  Table  IV.,  and  with  the  prices  in  Great  Britain,  as 
stated  in  sections  16,  17,  and  25,  he  may  leam  how  prices  are 
raised  by  an  increased  demand,  by  means  of  the  competition 
among  buyers,  that  the  demand  for  food  Is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population  ;  and  he  may  thus  realize  the  importance 
to  the  farmer,  of  manufacturing  towns  in  his  vicinity  to  create  a 
demand  and  furnish  a  market  for  products,  which  will  not  bi»ar 
transportation  to  distant  markets.  In  this  way  he  may  realize 
how  much  more  it  promotes  the  agricultural  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  any  people,  to  encourage  agricultural  industry  among 
themselves,  and  thus  effect  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
their  national  industry,  and  creating  a  market  for  their  agri- 
oaltural  products,  than  it  docs  to  consume  the  manufactured 
products  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  patroniie  and  enooange 
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tho  industry  of  foreign  nations,  and  contribute  to  support  foreign 
laborers,  and  to  create  a  market  for  tbo  farmers  of  foreign 
countries. 

Sec.  34.  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  Umted  States;  mavthly 
prices  offiowr  in  New  York  ;  export  and  import  prices  from 
1828  to  1846  of  Flour  ^  Wheat,  Corn  and  Butter. 

I.  Statement  of  the  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  from 
tho  United  States  annually  for  the  years  1828  to  1842,  ending 
September  30th,  for  9  months,  ending  June  30th,  1843,  and  for 
the  years  ending  June  30th,  1844,  to  1851  ;  together  with  the 
average  Custom  House  prices  or  valuations  per  barrel  and  per 
boshel  of  the  same  \  and  the  average  prices  of  flour  in  Now 
fork  City  during  the  same  years. 


Flour  Exported. 

1  Wheat  Exported. 

T«aiB. 

Prices  of 

floor  in  New 

York. 

Quantity  in 
bbls. 

Prices. 

Quantity  in 
bushels. 

Prices. 

1828 

$5  02 

800,809 

$4  90 

8,906 

$      75 

1829 

6  96 

837,385 

6  92 

4,007 

1    50 

1830     . 

5  40 

1,227,434 

4  96 

45,289 

1   02 

1831 

5  71 

1.806,529 

6  50 

408,910 

1   28 

1832 

5  80 

864,919 

5  55 

88,304. 

1   OG 

1833 

5  78 

955,768 

5  87 

32,221 

90 

1834 

5  19 

835,352 

5  40 

36,948 

1   00 

1835 

5  62^ 

779,396 

5  60 

47,762 

1   07 

1836 

7  00 

505,400 

7  13 

2,062 

1   00 

1837 

9  87J 

318,719 

9  37 

17,303 

1   50 

1838 

7  92 

448,161 

8  04 

6,291 

1   30 

1839 

7  92 

923,151 

7  50 

96,325 

1    48 

1840 

5  61 

1,897,501 

5  34 

1,720,860 

90 

1841 

5  13 

1,515,817 

5   15 

868,585 

94 

1842 

5  83 

1,283,602 

5  68 

817,958 

1    12 

1843 

4  73 

841,474 

4  46 

311,685 

87 

1844 

4  91 

1,438,574 

4  70 

558,917 

89 

1845 

4  75 

1,195,230 

4  45 

389,716 

8(i 

1846 

5  34 

2,289,476 

5  95 

1,613,795 

1   Ot 

1847 

0  08 

4,382,496 

6  97 

4,399,951 

1  '^1\ 

1848 

2,119,393 

6  22 

2,034,704 

1  :n 

1849 

2,108,013 

5  35 

1,527,534 

1  ir> 

1850 

1,385,448 

6  12 

608,661 

1   00 

1851 

2,202,335 

4  77 

1,026,735 

1   00 

The  wholesale  prices  of  superfine  flour  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  fint  of  Juno  to  the  last  of  OotAWt  ol  ^<^ "! 
1851,  varied  from  $3  50  to  about  $4  25\  a.^«i«^%V(M 
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$4  per  barrel.  The  flottr  and  breadstnfis  exported  to  Europe 
were  trifliDg  in  amount,  and  the  European  market  for  them  of 
very  little  value  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  quantities  of  Indian  com  exported  from  the  United  States 
annually,  and  the  average  export  prices  have  been  as  follows  : 

Average  per  year.                                Bushela.  Prices. 

1831  to  1840,                                365,391  $0.76^ 

1841  to  1846,                                838,710  .55^ 

1847,  13,326,060  .88 

1848  to  1850,  average              8,556,678  annually,  .61 

1851,                            3,426,811  .51} 

n.  Statement  showing  the  average  value  of  Genesee  floor  per 
barrel  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  each  month  of  the  under- 
mentioned periods : 


1823  to 

1831  to 

1841  to 

September  1846 

1830. 

1840. 

1847. 

to  Angiift  1847. 

September, 

$5  36 

$6  46 

$5  01 

$4  18| 

October, 

6  59 

6  45 

5  27 

5  62j 

November, 

5  79 

6  71 

5  52 

6  00 

December, 

5  79 

6  88 

5  56 

5  314 

January, 

5  90 

6  96 

5  28 

5  75 

February,  - 

5  97 

1  10 

5  41 

6  87J 

March, 

5  88 

6  98 

5  57 

7  12i 

7  68} 

April, 

6  86 

6  88 

5  65 

May, 

5  63 

6  36 

541 

7  25 

June, 

5  52 

6  38 

5  50 

8  874 

July, 

5  38 

6  35 

5  16 

6  50 

August, 

5  27 

6  33 

5  02 

5  62 

General  average,  $5  65  $0  65  $5  36  $6  40 

Thoucrh  wheat  is  harvested  in  most  couDtries  in  the  month  of 
July,  it  does  not  usually  begin  to  come  to  market  until  September, 
80  that  the  grain  and  flour  year  for  each  crop  commences  in 
September  and  ends  the  following  August.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  1 817,  flour  fell  constantly  nearly  every  year  from 
February  or  March  until  the  end  of  August — showing  clearly 
that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
the  demand  for  exportation.  In  1847,  prices  were  raised  by  the 
speculative  demaud  in  Great  Britain,  and  kept  advancing  until 
July,  when  they  fell  suddenly,  having  fallen  early  in  June  in 
Great  Britain.  That  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  was  mostly 
speculative,  and  the  imports  greatly  in  exoeas  and  beyond  the 
wants  of  that  country,  is  shown  by  its  sadden  fidl  in  June,  and 
ibe  diBaatroaa  results  as  sbown  va  Hoo.  \7 . 
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m.  Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  of  wheat  flour, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  butter,  over  and  above  what  was  re-exported 
during  the  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1836,  1837,  and  1838 ;  and 
the  quantities  of  domestio  produce  exported  the  samo  years,  to 
the  whole  of  the  Old  World  and  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  included  ;  and,  also,  the  amount  exported  to  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  New  World. 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Potatoes, 

Butter, 

bbU 

bush. 

bush. 

lbs. 

Imported  in  1836, 

From  the  Old  World, 

6,000 

323,571 

58,514 

70,270 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonics. 

11,500 

260,327 

21,720 

91,084 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

60,634 

2,062 

835 

1 1 ,793 

Exported  to  New  World, 
Imported  in  1837, 

454,766 

90,746 

349,002 

From  the  Old  World, 

7,289 

3,577,289 

34,212 

72,930 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 

10,184 

317,170 

12,455 

3,491 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

24,366 

17,303 

3,531 

23,538 

Exported  to  New  World, 
Imported  in  1838. 

294,353 

97,172 

9 

258,101 

From  the  Old  World, 

10,668 

866,000 

60,017 

10,718 

From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

9 

r 

9 

Colonies, 

10,878 

14,163 

4,201 

2,082 

Exported  to  Old  World, 

32,266 

6,241 

1,662 

2 1 ,83 1 

Exported  to  New  World, 

415,905 

48 

117,065 

Al'^;lll 

There  was  more  than  twice  as  much  cheese  as  batter  imported 
from  Europe,  during  those  years. 

The  average  import  prices,  according  to  tho  Custom  House 
Reports,  were  as  follows. 

Wheat,  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  per  bushel. 
Butter,  per  pound, 
Cheese,  per  pound. 

These  Tables,  (1, 11  and  III,)  should  be  examined  together  and 
carefully  compared,  in  order  to  understand  the  causea  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  uf  flour ;  which,  being  exported  in  larir^'i* 
quantities  than  wheat,  affords  a  much  more  certain  tc.<<t  of  its 
market  Taino.     The  small  quantity  of  wheat  cxportAd  v\  Vtv.^v^ , 


1836. 

1837. 

IKJS. 

$0,85 

$1,06 

$1,02 

39^ 
12| 

44 

in 

37.< 
12i 

12i 

Hi 
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appears  qtdte  too  low  to  correspond  with  the  price  of  flour.  The 
reader  will  sec  from  Table  I,  that  the  prices  of  flour  daring  the 
four  successive  years,  1836  to  1839  inclusive,  ranged  very  high. 
By  looking  at  Table  III,  he  will  observe  the  extraordinary  fact, 
that  during  each  of  the  three  years  in  succession,  1836  to  1838 
inclusive,  the  United  States  not  only  imported  considerable 
quantities  of  ^whcat  and  flour  from  Canada  and  the  other  British 
Colonies  north  of  the  United  States,  but  they  actually  imported 
more  from  Europe  than  they  exported  to^the  whole  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  Colonies  together  ;  and  by  examining  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  will  see,  that  wheat  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  those  years  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  the  Hansc  Towns,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
from  almost  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe. 

Table  I,  also  shows,  that  in  13  years  out  of  18,  the  average 
price  of  flour  through  the  year  was  greater  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  our  principal  exporting  city,  than  the  average  export  price. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  cannot  bo  exported  when 
the  domestic  demand  is  such  as  to  raise  the  price  above  what 
buyers  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  to  export  We  can  export  only 
when  we  can  sell  as  low  as  our  neirrhbors.  Thou^jh  flour  was  ex- 
ported  during  each  of  these  13  years,  when  the  average  price  in 
New  York  was  above  the  average  export  price,  yet  it  was  export- 
ed from  New  York  only  during  intervals  when  the  price  was 
below  the  average  price.  The  reader  can  see  how  little  effect 
the  foreign  market  has  had  on  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
this  country  ^  that  our  prices  have  been  so  high  the  principal  part 
of  the  time,  as  to  prevent  exportation ;  that  our  market  is  mostly 
a  domestic  one ;  that  in  nine  years  in  ten,  the  European  market 
is  utterly  valueless  to  us,  almost  all  our  exports  being  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  that  high  prices  tend 
to  lessen,  and  when  they  get  to  a  certain  point,  aciually  preclude 
exportation,  and  invite  importation,  and  thus  tend  to  depress 
and  destroy  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  consumers  of  produce  must  always  pay  much  higher  for 
it,  than  the  producers  can  sell  it  for ;  they  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  dealers  or 
merchants.  When  we  were  the  consumers  of  European  wheat, 
we  hud  to  j)ay  the  cost  of  its  transportation  across  the  AtUntio, 
which  raisod  i\w  price  of  flour  made  of  both  foreign  and  dome>tie 
wiieat,  t)  from  ^7  to  about  Si  1  per  barrel  some  portion  of  the 
time.  This  was  a  memorable  era  of  fuek  tuade  anu  pai'kr 
MONKV  !  of  spcciUalion  in  Batik  and  RnUroad  slocks^  icUd  iatu:'s 
and  paper  cities  !  ichen  men  were  gelling  rich  beyond  the  drtnn$ 
9f  acarice,  by  Uidr  wits  inslemi  of  iiklustry  ;  by  imporliHg  iJUir 
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clothing  and  a  portion  of  their  food  ^  instead  of  producing  them  hy 
their  own  labor;  and  busying  themselves  in  corUractinor  debts ^ 
making  state  and  corporate  stocks,  paper  money ^  paper  cities,  and 
paper  railroads  also,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  gross  circalation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  reports  made  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1830,  wris 
$61,323,898 ;  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1834,  $94,839,570 ;  the 
nearest  to  January  1,  1837,  was  $149,185,890;  the  nearest  ^o 
January  1,  1840,  was  $116,572,790  ;  and  to  January  1,  1843, 
it  had  sunk  to  $58,563,688.  Since  that  tima  it  has  increased  as 
is  shown  in  Chapter  X.  The  States  contracted  debts  and  issued 
bonds,  in  three  years,  from  1836  to  1838  inclusive,  amounting  to 
about  $100,000,000 — the  most  of  which  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  for  goods.  When  our  people 
were  afflicted  with  such  delusive  dreams  of  wealth,  they  were  un- 
fitted for  the  sober  pursuits  of  industry ;  and  as  the  bloated  paper 
money  raised  the  prices  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  produce  and 
property,  our  markets  furnished  a  rich  and  tempting  reward  to 
the  industry  of  other  countries,  and  we  vainly  thought  we  could 
supply  our  wants,  by  importing  the  products  of  foreign  industry, 
cheaper  than  by  our  own  labor.  Paper  money,  therefore,  by 
raising  prices  in  this  country  much  higher  than  they  were  iu 
Europe,  tended  to  diminish  czportations,  as  well  as  to  cncourairo 
and  increase  importations,  and  thereby  to  undennine  and  depress 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  involve  us  in  foreign  debts. 
The  evils  of  free  trade  were  thus  aggravated  and  increased,  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  paper  money. 

The  exports  and  prices  of  Indian  corn,  show  also  the  effect,  (o 
some  extent,  of  paper  money  on  both  prices  and  cxport.s.  Pric(>8 
were  generally  high,  when  our  paper  money  was  excessive  in 
amount;  when  prices  ranscd  above  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  our 
exports  were  but  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  they  have  always  been  trifling 
in  amount,  compared  to  our  enormous  crops,  of  over  three 
hundred  million  bushels  annually.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  nearly  all  our  exports  of  corn,  up  to  1846,  were  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Continent  of  America ;  and  that  the  European 
market  for  our  com  was  entirely  worthless.  The  effective  Euro- 
pean demand  for  it  commenced  in  1846 — prior  to  that  ti<ne,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  excessive  paper  currency,  from 
1835  to  1840,  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  New  England  and 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  above  the  export  prices  stated  in  the 
table.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  prices  of  corn 
generally  depend  entirely  on  the  domestic  market,  and  are 
scarcely  affected  at  all  by  the  foreign  markets.  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  of  consequence  to  the  farmer,  to  divert  &  Iw^'t  -^oxvviw  vJv 
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our  population  from  agrioulture  to  manufiustures,  that  thej  may 
become  consumers,  and  not  producers,  in  order  to  increase  the 
American  market  for  com,  pork,  lard,  &c.,  and  to  lessen  the  sup- 
ply of  those  articles  r  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Ittand,  the  average  price  of  com  is  from  60  to  75  cents  per  bush- 
el, while  it  is  only  from  12  to  20  cents  in  many  of  the  western 
and  south-western  states,  as  shown  in  Section  33. 

Though  it  is  advantageous  to  a  nation  to  sell  their  products  at 
as  high  prices  as  practicable,  yet  they  cannot  sell,  unless  they 
aell  them  as  low  or  lower  than  their  neighbors ;  and  it  is  impos- 
aible  to  export  them  to  any  extent,  unless  the  prices  of  their 
products  at  home  are  considerably  less  than  they  will  sell  for 
abroad.  The  tendency  of  goods  and  of  products  of  all  kinds  is 
towards  the  best  markets,  where  prices  are  highest ;  the  exporta- 
tion of  products  must  always  be  from  districts  and  countries  where 
they  are  comparatively  cheap,  to  other  countries  or  districts 
where  they  are  enough  higher  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
reasonable  profits.  No  country  can  export  products  to  another, 
unless  the  former  can  produce  them  cheaper  tnan  the  latter,  and  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other  nation.  The  laws  of 
trade  when  undisturbed  by  restrictions  and  tari^,  are  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the 
tendency  of  products  to  seek  the  highest  prices,  is  as  regular, 
certain,  constant,  and  strong,  as  the  tendency  of  water  is,  to  run 
down  hill,  and  to  seek  the  lowest  level.  High  prices,  therefore, 
tend  to  stimulate  industry,  if  they  are  raised  and  kept  up  by  a 
foreign  demand,  which  stimulates  exportation  and  domestic 
industry  ;  but  the  mouieot  prices  arc  raised  by  the  home  demand, 
paper  money,  and  hi^h  wages,  or  other  causes,  above  the  prices 
of  other  countries,  they  preclude  exportation  and  invite  importa- 
tion, aud  thereby  tend  to  supplaut,  discourage,  depress,  and 
diminish  domestic  industry. 

Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  for 
fuel,  her  productive  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  her  extensive 
internal  impruvemeutri  and  water  power,  her  insular  situation, 
fine  harbors,  bays,  and  rivers,  her  bracing  and  healthy  climate, 
her  immense  amount  of  machinery,  great  numbers  of  skilful 
artisans  and  workmen,  great  power  and  capital,  and  extensive 
commerce,  is  capable  oi  producing  almost  every  thing  manu- 
factured, cheaper  than  any  other  nation.  These  advantages 
give  the  English  a  sort  uf  monopoly  that  may  properly  be 
t«jrmed  the  undersklling  MONoroLY  ;  tchich  ennUiS  thctn  to 
reiiacc  prUen  just  low  ciwvgh  to  vudersc/lj  and  erentuaUy  to  sup* 
jUunt  their  rivals^  andy  at  the  same  timCy  to  keep  them  up  to  thi 
kigkcst  point  consistent  with  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  tkt  wtarkets  of 
other  fuUwns. 
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Sec.  35.  Prices  of  Wheat  in  France  from  1829  io  1850. 

Snmniftry  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  France 
during  the  undermentioned  years  and  periods  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Minbter  on  Agriculture — stated  in  English  sterling 
money,  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels — also  the  prioe  per  bushel. 


Tears. 

•• 

tL 

Prices  per  bush 

1829 

52 

5 

$1   57 

1830 

51 

11 

1   55 

1831  to  1840,  arerage 

39 

0 

1   17 

1839,  highest 

51 

4 

1  54 

1834,  lowest 

35 

4 

1   06 

1841  to  1849,  arerage 

47 

3 

1   42 

1847,  highest 

67 

4 

2  02 

1849,  lowest 

36 

6 

1   10 

1848 

38 

7 

1   16 

First  6  months  of  1850 

33 

0 

99 

Prices  were  raised  by  the  high  prices  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1847,  and  the  demand  to  export  to  that  country  ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  year,  the  average  prices  in  France  were  but 
a  trifle  higher  from  1841  to  1850  &n,n  they  were  from  1829  to 
1840. 

The  Government  of  France  published  an  account  of  the  crop 
of  agricultural  produce  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  year  1841,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  each  article,  from  which  I  have 
deduced  the  average  price  or  value  per  bushel,  in  our  currency, 
as  follows:  Wheat  $1,05,  rye  66  cents,  barley  55  cents,  oats 
40  cents,  Indian  corn  62  cents,  buck-wheat  48  cents,  mixed  and 
other  grains  80  cents,  and  potatoes  14  cents  per  bushel.     These 

S rices  are  below  the  average  prices  of  grain  in  our  manufacturing 
tates  on  the  seaboard ;  and  show  that  we  cannot  export  either 
grain  or  flour  to  France,  when  their  products  are  so  abundant  as 
to  keep  prices  so  low ;  which  is  the  case  during  about  four  years 
in  every  five.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  these 
are  official  accounts,  collected  by  the  government,  and  not  mere 
individual  estimates,  founded  on  speculation  and  conjecture,  with- 
out data. 

Sec.  86.     Prices  of  Freights  and  cost  of  Transportation. 

The  freight  on  flour  per  barrel  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
in  November  1841,  and  April  1842,  was  only  Is-  6d.  sterling,  or 
36  cents;  in  January  1844,  January  1845,  and  January  1846,  it 
was  3  shillings,  or  72  cents  ;  in  August  1845,  and  August  1846, 
only  2s.,  and  in  January  1847,  it  rose  to  5s.  or  (1J20.     Frcv^<a 
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were  the  lowest  they  have  ever  been  in  the  years  1841  and  1842, 
but  were  generally  higher  in  1840  and  previous,  than  they  were  in 
1845  and  1846,  until  the  great  rise  in  the  fall  of  1846.  The 
freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  from  1840  to  1847,  on  cot- 
ton, varied  from  ^d.  to  gd.  sterling,  per  lb. ;  on  goods,  per  ton, 
from  208.,  or  $5,  to  858.,  or  $20.40 ;  on  grain  per  bushel  in 
August,  1846,  but  8d.,  and  in  January  1847,  18d.  to  19d.,  and 
some  vessels  to  Ireland  obtained  20  to  2 Id.  On  beef  per  bbl.  in 
August  1845,  2s  ,  and  in  January,  1847,  as  high  as  6  snillings. 

Freights  from  New  York  to  Ilavre,  (France,)  were  the  lowest 
in  1S41-2,  and  highest  in  1847 — on  ashes  per  ton,  varying  from 
$G  to  $12,  generally  from  $8  to  10;  on  mea£>urement  goods, 
from  $8  to  $12,  generally  $10.  The  freights  on  flour  per  barrel, 
from  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  other  ports  near  the  west  end  of 
lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo,  varied  during  the  seven  years,  (1841  to 
1847,)  from  10  to  50  cents,  per  barrel,  the  ordinary  price  being 
from  15  to  20  cents ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  to  get  flour  to 
market  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  the  fall  of  1846,  that 
some  parcels  were  sent  down  in  November  at  53  to  55  cents 
per  barrel,  and  the  rbe  of  canal  freights  was  almost  equally 
great. 

The  reader  will  see  how  tlic  prices  of  freight**,  like  tho  prices 
of  products,  are  affectod  and  governed  by  the  principles  oi'  sup- 
ply and  doinand ;  that  the  freight  market  is  quite  as  sensitive  as 
the  market  for  perishable  products  ;  and  that  an  increased  amount 
of  freight  and  demand  for  vessels,  causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
rate  of  freights. 

Statement  of  the  proceeds  and  expenses  of  sending  13,4S9 
barrels  of  flour  from  St.  Joseph  County,  (Michigan,)  down  the 
St.  Joseph  river  to  Lake  Miehigan  in  boats,  shipping  it  from 
there  to  Bufiulo,  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1846,  and 
from  there  to  Boston,  part  of  it  being  transported  from  Buflalo  (o 
Albany  and  thence  to  Boston  by  railroad,  and  part  of  it  all  the 
way  to  Boston  by  canals  and  vessels. 

Gross  proceeds  of  the  13,489  bbls.  .  .         $69,657.21 

Ejual  per  barrel  to  .  .  .  .  .5.16 

Freights,  charges,  commissions  for 
Felling,  insurance  and  other  ex- 
penses per  barrel,         .....       2.30 

Net  proceeds  per  barrel,  ....    $2. SO 

realised  in   the  sumiii'^r  and  fall  of  1846,  and  winter  of  1S47, 
ibr  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  18-15. 

The  tariff"  of  freight  established  by  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
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road  Company  in  Angast  1848,  on  floor,  wheat,  and  mercliandiz'^, 

wa«  as  follows,  between 

Detroit  and  Dexter  Kalamazoo 

49  miles.  14G  miles 

On  10  bbls  of  flour  (nearly  a  ton,)         $2.30  $  (i.OO 

On  1  ton  of  wheat,  (2,240  lbs.)               2.24  0.04 

On  1  ton  of  merchandize,                        5.37  11.64 

Though  these  prices  seem  high,  yet  they  were  much  lii^lior, 
during  the  previous  years.  The  ordinary  freights  on  10  barrels 
of  flour  on  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buflalo  to  Albany  (363  luilos,) 
have  been  from  June  to  October  from  $5  to  $6J2r> ;  and  in 
April,  May,  and  November,  from  $6  to  $11.  The  co.<?t  and 
charges  for  transporting  dry  goods,  and  most  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise on  canals  and  railroads,  as  well  as  on  our  lakes,  arc  usually 
about  twice  as  much  per  ton,  as  for  transporting  flour  and  other 
heavy  agricultural  products  and  iron,  varying  between  New  York 
and  Cleveland  or  Detroit,  from  $12  to  $30  per  ton  on  mcrcliau- 
dize,  and  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton  on  flour,  pork,  potash,  &c. 

The  average  freights  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  ten 
years,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

On  dry  goods,  &c.,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  J*;  10 

On  flour,  iron,  &c.,                  "                              "  0 

On  dry  goods,  &c.,                 **                         Havre,  1 1 

On  ashes  &  other  heavy  g'ds,  "                             **  7 

McCuUoch  states  the  prices  of  waggoning  goods  in  Eufrland? 
at  from  Cd.  to  12d.  sterling  per  ton  per  mile,  averaging  !kl.,  or 
18  centSy#«nd  about  half  as  much  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railroad,  or  ^'2.70  per  ton  for  32  miles.  The  avera^ro 
price  for  transporting  by  teams  in  this  country  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  com,  or  .30  pounds  of  merchandize,  50  miles,  has  been  about 
20  cents,  and  40  centd  for  100  miles,  equal  to  about  15  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  for  grain,  or  $15  per  100  miles,  and  18  cents  j»er 
mile,  or  $18  per  100  miles,  for  the  transporting  of  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandize. 

Canals  and  railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transportin;: 
heavy  goods,  and  coarse  a;rricultural  products,  on  an  aveiai^? 
nearly  three  fourths,  and  merchandize  about  one  half.  Stiani 
navigation  has  cheapened  transportation  on  rivers  above  til,^ 
wat^.*r  about  as  much.  The  Eric  Canal,  (of  New  York,)  ha.s  r(»- 
duccd  prices  much  more  tiian  this  estimate.  And  yet  the  c  >st 
of  transportation  onKailroads  is  generally  nearly  as  much  for  l.'>0 
miles,  a^i  it  is  across  the  Atlantic,  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, or  Havre  ;  that  is,  it  is  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  on  Kailroads,  as  on  the  ocean. 
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The  cost  of  irransporting  produce  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  June  1847,  bj  a  yerj 
intelligent  writer,  as  follows :  Indian  corn  to  New  Orleans,  from 
the  yicinity  of  St.  Louis,  in  arks  and  steamboats  in  a  eood  sta^ 
of  water,  12 J  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  from  the  Wabash,  Illinois, 
and  other  small  rivers  of  the  Western  States  which  float  onlj 
boats  and  arks  of  light  draft,  nearly  twice  as  mnch,  or  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  bushel ;  and  it  sells  in  New  Orleans  at  from  30  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  averaging  not  far  from  35  or  40  cents.  He 
says,  '^  The  New  Orleans  com  is  put  into  sacks,  which  cost  from 
five  to  six  cents  per  bushel ;  the  warehouse  charges,  commissions, 
&c.,  are  very  heavy ;  it  shrinks  about  4  per  cent,  in  shipping  to 
an  Eastern  port,  and  the  risk  of  its  injuring  is  eaoal  to  aboat  10 
per  cent  more."  He  says  Boston  imported  during  the  year 
1841,  2,045,000  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  36,700  of  which  were 
from  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware ;  and  that  '*  large  quantities  of  com  were  sold  in  Bos- 
ton, during  the  summer  of  1846,  from  the  valley  of  the  Nisnfr- 
sippi,  which  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses ;  and  the  shipper 
fell  in  debt  to  the  consignee." 

These  examples  show  the  importance  of  canals,  railroads,  navi- 
gable waters,  and  steam  vessels,  in  facilitating  transportation, 
cheapening  freights,  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
the  Western  country  ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  price  of  corn,  rye,  and  other  coarse  grains,  the  value  of 
which  is  80  small  that  they  will  bear  transportation  but  a  short 
distance,  before  the  cost  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct transported.  A  very  trifling  amount  of  Indian  com,  rye, 
and  other  coarse  grains  ever  reaches  Albany  and  New  Orleans ; 
and  of  the  small  amount  arriving  at  Albany,  not  one  tenth  part 
is  from  the  Western  States. 

Though  canals,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  have  improved  very 
greatly  the  markets  of  the  Western  States,  yet  the  increase  of 
niiuiucr  and  manufacturing  industry,  would  create  a  demand  at 
home  for  their  products,  and  particularly  for  such  things  as  will 
not  bear  transportation  very  far,  and  would  improve  their  markets 
much  more. 

Sec.  37.  Average  prices  of  Wheat^  Indian  Carn^  Oats^  and 
Pointoes,  in  each  of  the  United  States,  from  1840  to  1846 
inclusive. 

Whon  the  reader  takes  into  consideration  the  great  cost  of 
tran>})<)rtin;:  produce,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  for- 
warding, insurance,  wharfage  and  commissions  on  selling,  risk  of 
spoiling,  See.,  he  need  not  wonder  at  the  great  diffwenoe  in  the 
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prices  of  produce  in  difF»»n'nt  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  >]v»wn 
in  Section  33.  It  was csiimatMl  hv a distin'^inhed  British  W: iror, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  of  one  trntb, 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three  tenths,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  one  tenth  would  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  throe 
tenths,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion  ;  so  that  a  deficient  crop 
would  aetoally  sell  for  considerably  more  money  than  an  abunduit 
one,  yieldinfiT  a  large  surplus.  This  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in 
Chapter  VIII.  in  the  case  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States ;  663,630,000  pounds  of  the  crop  of  1843  was  sold  in 
1844  for  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  792,300,000  pounds 
brought  the  previous  year ;  and  over  two  million  dollars  more 
than  863,500,000  pounds  brought  the  year  following. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  great  disparity  in  the  prices  of 
products  in  different  countries,  we  must  look  first  to  the  fact 
whether  the  country  produces  a  surplus,  or  produces  less  than  the 
inhabitants  need ;  if  the  former,  to  what  market  it  can  be  scut, 
at  what  expense,  and  at  what  prices  it  can  be  sold ;  and  if  the 
latter,  from  whence  it  can  derive  supplies,  and  at  what  cost  of 
transportation.  For  instance,  Vermont,  though  an  agricultural 
State,  produces  for  each  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  re- 
turns with  the  census  of  1840,  less  than  two  bushels  of  ^vheat, 
lefas  than  one  of  rye,  and  less  than  three  of  corn,  and  must, 
therefore,  import  flour  or  grain  ;  while  Ohio  produced  for  its  in- 
habitants that  year  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  over  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  and  about  twenty-two  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  had 
therefore  a  large  surplus  to  export.  Ohio  sent  her  products  mostly 
to  the  New  York  market,  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Albany  ;  and 
the  producer  got  the  New  York  prices,  say  $5  per  barrel  for 
flour,  less  about  $2  25  for  the  cast  and  expenses  and  profits  of 
sending  it  to  market  and  selling  it ;  while  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Albany  for  a  portion  of  their  flour,  j)ay 
about  $5  per  barrel  for  it,  beside  about  75  cents  for  the  cost  and 
expenses  of  getting  it,  and  the  profits  of  the  produce  merchant ; 
and  this  raised  the  price  of  all  the  flour  made  in  the  State  to  the 
same  standard ;  so  that  the  Vermont  farmer  got  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  his  wheat,  and  three  times  as  much  for  his  corn,  as 
the  Ohio  farmer.  All  these  facts  arc  taken  iuto  consideration  in 
estimating  the  average  prices  of  products  in  the  several  States. 
They  serve  to  show  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  farmer,  of  a  mining,  manufacturing,  or  coni- 
merciai  population  in  his  vicinity,  to  create  an  increased  demand 
for  his  products. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  townships  of  ^Vlassa- 
choacttfl,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  town  assessors  in  A\\\:vl^ 
1845,  for  the  crop  of  1844,  were  as  follows ;  w\i^\»  %\AV^^<» 
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biuliel,  barley  60  cents,  rye  74  cents,  corn  68  ccnU,  backwheat 
47  cents,  oats  32  cents,  potatoes  *27h  cents,  and  other  voijotables 
32  cents.  In  forming  the  followinn;  table  of  prices,  I  have  ex- 
amined carefully  the  estimates  of  Prof.  Tucker,  compared  them 
with  the  information  I  have  collected  from  prices  current  and 
other  sources,  and  with  the  quantities  raised  in  each  state,  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  have  adopted  his  estimates  as  correct,  but  in 
many  cases  differ  widely  from  him. 

An  estimate  of  the  average  market  prices  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  per  bushel,  from  1840  to  1846  incla^ive, 
in  each  of  the  IJnited  States,  at  the  nearest  market  towns  to  the 
places  of  production,  to  which  the  same  may  be  taken  withoot  any 
expense  to  the  producer,  etcept  his  own  labor  and  the  use  of  his 

teams 

Wheat.        Com.        Oats.    Potatoes. 

Sl.l2|  $0.66§  $0,331  $0.20 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York      I  ^^^^^'  ^^istrict, 
jNew  lorK,    ^  Northern     " 

New  Jersey, 

Pennayhania.    j  S^tteST'^^ 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

\ ';.«:«;«      ?  Eastern  District, 
Virgmia,    ^  ^Vestern     " 

North  Carolina, 

'IVnuesiiee, 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

ArkanBaSf 

Florida^ 


1.12J 
1.12J 
1.12i 
1.12| 
1.12i 
1.12;i 

S71 
1.12^ 
1.12i 

87J 

60 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

50 
1.00 

50 

50 

50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.12} 
1.12| 


62  i 

62J 

66] 

62J 

()2Jt 

62i 

45 

62J 

62| 

40 

20 

15 

15 

25 

20 

15 

60 

50 

50 

20 

40 

15 

15 

15 

40 

33i 

30 

30 

40 

25 


33^ 

30 

334 

33J 

3S\ 

33i 

30 

33  i 

33i 

25 

15 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

33} 

33| 

33i 

15 

30 

15 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

331 

30 


20 
20 
25 
25 
2.5 
25 
20 
25 
25 
20 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
•25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 
25 
40 
25 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  Commerce. 

Sec.  1.   7%«  nature ^  object,  and  legitimate  sphere  of  foreign  and 

domestic  Commerce. 

If  the  pursuits  and  products  of  all  mankind  were  the  same, 
there  would  bo  no  occasion  for  commerce.  Commerce  depends 
upon  a  diversity  of  products  ;  first,  upon  the  difference  in  tl.o 
character  of  natural  products,  arising;  in  a  great  measure  from  ih? 
difference  in  the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  condition  of  a  country  ; 
and  secondly,  upon  the  mechanical  labor  bestowed  upon  natnml 
products  to  fit  them  for  different  uses  and  purposes — and  this 
depends  mostly  on  the  divii<ion  of  employments,  and  the  progrc  ^ 
made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  earth  is  so  constituted,  that  there  are  different  soils,  an  I 
different  climates,  which  are  capable  of  producing  different  kin  is 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  timber,  and  animals,  and  contijiii 
beneath  their  surface,  metals  and  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Tr' 
the  world  had  been  so  constituted  as  to  give  each  countr}'  in  ; 
frame  length  of  day  and  night,  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  cul  1, 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  .sun.  ; 
minerals ;  and  all  countries  were  fitted  for  the  same  vegetable  aii.l 
animal  productions,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  iul  .  - 
national  or  foreign  cominoice.  lu  such  case,  each  country  woiil  1 
poosess  in  it:ielf,  every  kind  of  raw  commodity  and  material  t::u* 
the  world  could  produce.  No  country  could  receive  any  natiii;.! 
product  which  it  did  not  previouftly  enjo}' — nor  could  it  givo  i.i 
exchange  any  such  product,  not  already  in  the  possession  of  c.\\\y 
other  nation.  The  only  commerce  which  coidd  be  neccb.^ary  •  r 
Uiieful  under  tuch  circumstances,  would  bo  internal  or  donu.>:ic 
commerce  between  citizens  of  the  same  nation,  pursuing  difforcn: 
employments.* 

If  the  people  of  all  nation.^  were  equally  advanced  in  the  natui:! 
sciences,  in  mining,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  skill  in  manufactuiin... 

•  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  III,  and  SectioM  6-i^ia-V4  ol  CV^Acx  W, 
which  tremt  on  Commerce. 
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there  would  be  no  occasion  or  ntilitj  in  international  commerce, 
except  in  natural  products,  or  what  are  called  raw  materials  for 
use,  or  to  be  manufactured.  So  far  as  international  commiToe 
consists  of  the  mutual  interchange  between  nations,  of  natural 
products,  or  raw  materials,  it  depends  on  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  things,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  people  ;  but  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  import  into  any 
country  manufactured  fabrics. of  any  kind,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  in  case  the  people  would  learn  to  do  so,  it  ia 
entirely  artificial,  not  required  oy  the  constitution  of  things  or  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  when  tolerated  except  under  heavy  duties, 
the  necessary  effect  is  to  undermine  and  lessen  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  every  new  country,  and  of  every  nation  not  as  far 
advanced  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  as  its  neigh- 
bors. .  The  natural,  legitimate  and  useful  sphere  of  intemmtional 
commerce,  is  therefore  much  narrower  than  that  of  internal  or 
domestic  commerce ;  for  while  the  former  is  confined  to  natural 
products  or  raw  materials — the  latter  extends  to  and  iDoludcn 
both  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds  fit  for  tbo 
use,  or  of  being  fitted  for  the  use  of  man. 

Sec.  2.   The  result  of  all  projtcr  commercial  transactions^  is  to 

effect  an  etchange  of  commodities. 

Commerce  in  its  primitive  character  consist)  in  an  exchai^ 
of  commodities.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  domestic  com- 
merce very  generally  consists  in  an  exchange  or  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, for  money — which  is  at  the  same  time  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine their  value,  and  a  means  of  payment — the  money  being  used 
by  the  seller,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  other  commodities  which 
he  may  wii^h  to  purchase.  The  final  result  of  all  commerce^ 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  things  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties,  is  but 
an  cxchang<^  of  comnioditios,  the  production  of  which  Go«t  an 
equal  amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital.  When  one  party  con- 
tinues to  pay  out  more  money  or  value  in  comniodities  than  he 
receives,  lj(»  b»'conios  oxhau.'^ted  atid  inn>overished,  and  often 
ruin'Ml— and  if  ho  lives  beyond  his  means  and  buys  on  credit  for 
consumption,  he  soon  exhausts  his  credit,  and  ruin  is  the  necessary 
cons(M|ucnce.*  Jt  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
(which  is  yubj'ct  to  v.ry  few  exceptions)  that  all  purchases  for 
consumption,  beyond  the  income  of  the  purchaser,  and  all  pur- 
chases for  consumption  niado  on  cre<lit  and  beyond  the  means  of 
immediate  payment,  are  disadvantageous  to  the  purchaser  ;  and  if 
so,  thoy  arc  not  within  the  proper  and  natural  spaere  of  oommeree. 

•  8ee8ec^OQU^o{\>ttidMB^. 
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What  in  truo  of  individuals,  is  true  when  applied  to  conimuniri  h 
and  natiun.<«.  Iritcrnatioual  coininerco  shoulu  bo  an  exchaui;)!  (»f 
products  of  equal  commercial  value,  the  production  of  which  cost 
in  the  aggregate,  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill.  It  should 
not  Iks  accompanied  by  tho  payment  on  cither  side  of  any  luonoy, 
or  tho  accumulation  of  debt  to  be  paid  in  future,  and  in  tho  mean 
time  to  depress  and  weigh  down  the  debtor  -eommunity,  like  tho 
chains  of  despotism.  It  should  exhibit  an  exact  equilibrium  iu 
iu  operations  and  in  its  effects,  and  produce  no  balance  to  be  paid 
either  in  money,  obligations,  or  stocks ;  or  accumulated  in  tho 
shape  of  a  mercantile  debt. 

Some  portion  of  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  all  its  force  to 
countries  like  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  South  American  Stat^^s, 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  more  than 
tbej  need,  and  as  a  commodity  for  exportation. 

Sec.  3.    On  what  i$  termed  baUmct  of  trade — and  the  principal 

ca  uses  tc/tich  produce  il 

When  commerce  between  nations  is  equally  poised  and  con- 
fined to  its  natural  sphere  (as  showu  in  th*.;  last  section),  it  con- 
sists of  a  mere  exchange  of  commodities  of  Cijual  commercial 
value,  costing  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill,  leavini;  no 
balance  to  be  paid  in  F:pc'cio  by  either  part}',  and  no  debt  to  bo 
settled  in  future.  When  commerce,  either  between  nations, 
states,  provinces,  or  communities,  is  not  thus  balanced — when  one 
party  purchases  from  another,  a  greater  aggregate  value  of  pro- 
ducts than  it  exports  in  payment,  it  must  either  pay  the  balance 
in  specie,  or  accumulate  in  somo  form  a  debt,  to  be  paid  with 
interest,  in  future.  This  balance,  whether  paid  down  in  spoeio  or 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  debt,  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  invention  and  application  of  machinery  to  many  brandies 
of  Diecbauism,  and  to  almost  every  department  of  manufacturing 
industry,  as  well  as  to  mining,  smelting,  and  working  iu  metals, 
have  increased  the  power  and  productivene>s  of  the  industry  of 
man,  from  two  to  thirty  fold.  It  must  therefore  bo  evid(Mit  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  industry  of  nations  and  communis 
ties  must  be  etfective  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  machinery 
they  employ  ;  hence  manufacturing  nations  which  employ  a  lar^o 
amount  of  machinery,  have  the  advantage  in  many  particulars 
over  agricultural  nations,  living  in  high  latitudes. 

First,  because  the  latter  must  do  their  labor  mostly  by  haud, 
and  animal  power,  with  few  and  very  bimple  tools. 

Secondly,  tho  products  of  tho  latter  are  mostly  of  a  perisha- 
ble character,  and  must  be  disposed  of  soon  after  they  are  raised, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not,  and  let  prices  be  as  low  as  tlio^f 
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may — while  the  producU  of  the  former  can  be  kept  for  years,  aod 
until  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Thirdly,  the  products  of  the  latter  are  mostly  so  bulky  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  that  they  must  be  consumed  in  the  vicinity 
where  they  are  produced,  and  will  not  bear  transportation  to  di:«- 
tant  markets  ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  th'!  firmer 
will  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  there 
may  be  a  demand  for  them — and, 

Lastly,  the  laborers  employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturioj, 
and  mineral  industry,  necessarily  consume  mostly  the  broaiistufTi, 
provisions,  etc.,  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  crcatt»  a 
market  for  them  ;  while  the  farmers  of  agricultural  nations  an<l 
communities  have  no  market  whatever  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  products,  except  what  is  furnished  by  the  few  mechanics, 
merchant's  and  professional  men  among  them  ;  and  the  prices  of 
their  products  are  Ihercforc  very  low. 

The  effect  of  these  cau.se3  is,  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
industry  of  manufacturing  nations  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
that  of  agricultural  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants— and  wliilo  tlio  average  valuo  producod  by  the  former, 
amounts  to  from  §^>0  to  Si  100  annually,  that  of  the  latt»^r  atiiMimts 
only  from  $'20  to  5?')0.  if  they  were  to  oxchuTi^jo  the  product ^  of 
an  equal  amount  of  labor,  those  of  th*^  fnrmor  wouM  amount  in 
value  to  rnort*  thrm  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  latter.  And 
hence  we  find,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  "renorallv  jrreatlv  in 
favor  of  manufacturin.;  nations  and  comniunitios,  an<l  ag.iin«t 
those  which  are  mostly  devoted  to  ajrriculture ;  and  that  the 
latt.T  are  usually  involved  in  debt  to  the  f  )nnor,  constantly  em- 
barra.*«scd  and  drained  of  their  specie,  to  pay  the  balance  of  tra'lc 
against  them. 

Sec.  4.  Domestic  commerce  depends  on  a  dirisinn  of  employments. 

Commerce  depends  on  production,  and  the  wants  of  the  peonl^, 
and  yet  production  depends  on  commerce,  to  dispose  of  it:?  pro- 
ducts, and  furnish  an  inducement  to  industr}'.  Commerce  whon 
unn»2:ulated,  is  governed  by  the  physical  la^vs  of  nature,  together 
witli  the  whims,  passions  and  artificial  appetites  of  the  pcoi»l-'. 
PoriH'>tic  commerce  arises  from  division  of  employments — and 
th''  amount  of  it  d^pfuds  on  the  variety  of  employment.^  pu> 
sued  in  a  country,  the  extent  of  its  industry,  and  the  facilities 
for  internal  transportation.  It  is  the  greatest  in  amount,  wii  -u 
th«*  gnatest  amount  of  machiu'Ty  and  skill  is  employed,  and  the 
divi^on  of  employments  is  in  accordance  with  the  wants  i>^  \\\^ 
nation — so  that  there  may  be  products  of  every  variety  suffici»*nl 
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to  Satisfy  all  the  natural  and  rational  wants  of  the  people,  and  no 
surplus  of  articles  not  needed  for  exportation. 

Every  class  of  producers  want  more  or  less  of  the  products  of 
every  other  class  ;  and  so  far  as  rej^ards  articles  of  fancy,  taste, 
and  all  intellectual  wants,  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  capacity 
to  enjoy,  is  generally  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  pay  for — that 
is,  by  the  income  of  the  individual — his  income  is  limited  not 
only  by  his  power  to  produce,  but  by  the  demand  for,  and  tlie 
value  of  the  products  of  his  industry.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
divijtion  of  employments  and  industry  of  the  people  were  nvn-o 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  all  persons  not  neodod  to 
supply  their  natural  wants,  were  employed  in  producing  intoH'o- 
tual  and  immaterial  values,  and  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  suit- 
ed to  their  condition — there  might  be  employment  for  all,  and  tlie 
ability  of  each  to  purchase  and  enjoy  the  products  of  others, 
would  be  limited  only  by  his  power  to  produce. 

As  all  the  people  of  a  country  of  every  class  and  pursuit,  c  in- 
sume  more  or  loss  of  the  products  of  almost  every  other  class, 
and  thus  create  a  demand,  and  furnish  a  market  for  thoir  pr  i- 
ducts — all   are    dependent   on   each   other,  and   have   in   some 
measure  a  community  of  interest — whatever  increases  the  ag:ri'«*- 
gate  industry  of  the  whole,  tends  also  to  promote  the  individual 
interest  of  oach   member  of  the  eoniniunity.     The  advocates  of 
free  trade  admit  this  principle,  and  say  it  extends  to,  and  includes 
the  whole  civilised  world,  as  one  community,  bound  together  by 
tho  tics  of  commerce.     This  is  untrue,  in  the  extended  sense  in 
whicQ  they  apply  the  principle.     It  is  true,  there  may  bo  soimc 
commerce   between  the  people  of  each  and  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  those  of  every  other  nation — ^but  there  is  no  necessity 
and  no  occasi<m  for  much  commerce,  between  distant  coininuni- 
tica  enjoying  substantially  the  same  climate,  and  possessing  sim- 
ilar natural  resources — their  commerce  must,  from  tho  nature  of 
things,  bo  very  limited.     The  greatest  part  of  the   products  of 
the  northern   farmer,  will   bear  transportation   to  market   but  a 
comparatively  short  distance.     Ilcuico  his  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  most  of  his  products,  is  confined  to  the  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  miners   and   other  classes,  not  employed    in 
agriculture,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  him  ;  and  for  many 
things,  his  market  is  confined    to   those   residing  within  a  t  w 
miles.     Though  he  may  send  his  flour,  pork  and  beef  to  (Ir>"it 
Britain  for  a  market  perhaps  one  year  in  five,  he  can  very  sell  :ii 
send  to  advantage,  to  so  distant  a  market,  coarse  grains,  voi^  :  i- 
bles,  fresh  butter,  meats  and  fruits,  hay  and  many  other  pr(»d'i    s 
of  hifl  farm.     On  the  other  hand,  the   British  miners  and  nia:i  . 
faoturers,  and  all   their   laborers,  and   their  families.^  cou- 
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almost  exclusively,  the  agricultural  products  of  tlic  BritL^b  fiw- 
niers  in  their  vicinity,  and  those  ap^rioultural  products  of  the 
British  Isles,  may  be  said  to  be  converted  into  the  iron,  liardware, 
cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  made  by  the  consumers  of 
them,  and  to  comprise  a  part  of  the  value  of  such  manufactured 
products.  Hence  there  is  an  intimate  community  of  interests, 
and  a  strong  bond  of  union,  between  the  British  farmers  and  the 
British  miners  and  manufacturers ;  and  a  like  community  of 
interest  between  the  fanners  of  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  miners  of  our  own  country, 
who  consume  their  products.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  between  the  British  manufacturers  and  miners, 
and  any  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  cotton  planters. 

Every  man  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  hb  fellow  citiiens  for 
protection  of  person  and  property  ;  for  a  market  for  the  products 
of  his  industry ;  for  aid  in  distress,  and  in  case  of  helpless  old 
age ;  for  social  enjoyments ;  and  even  for  his  education,  the 
dievelopment  of  his  intellect,  and  the  formation  of  his  opinions. 
This  dependence,  and  the  community  of  interest  existing  between 
all  the  citizens  of  a  country,  arise  from  the  constitution  of 
things,  from  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man;  and  from  the 
moral  laws  of  nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  wrre  established  by  the  Deity 
and  adapted  to  his  welfare.  Those  laws  impose  on  him  a  moral 
obligation  to  reciprocate  the  aid  ho  derives  from  his  fellow  citizens, 
arising  from  tht:  operation  of  those  laws,  and  from  his  condition 
as  a  citizen,  and  a^  a  producer,  lahor«r,  man  of  business,  or  capi- 
talist. Charity  begins  at  home.  We  may  therefore  regard  it, 
as  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  the  moral  duty,  of  every  man  to 
aid  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  consume  the  products  of  their 
industry,  in  preference  to  the  products  of  foreigners. 

This  reasoning,  and  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  the 
careful  examination  nnd  deliberate  consideration  of  the  reader 
and  of  the  public.  If  it  is  correct,  whoever  consumes  Briti^ 
iron  or  woars  British  (»r  French  cloths,  not  only  contributes  to 
furnish  a  market  for,  aid  and  patrona^xe  to,  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, but  to  the  IJritisii  and  trench  farmers  also ;  to  the  injury 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  his  own  country — of  hi:$  owu 
fellow  citizens  and  mighbors.  The  farmers  of  our  country  who 
OOQsnme  foreign,  in  preference  to  domestic  products,  are  guilty 
of  a  suicidal  policy  ;  which  is  injurious  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
to  their  fellow  citizens. 
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Sec.  6.   The  natural  tendency  of  commerce  is  to  conform  to  the 

physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  nataral  teDdcncy  of  forei<pi  as  well  as  domestic  commorco, 
IB  to  conform  to  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  hut  as  these  laws 
are  numerous,  and  cicpcnd  on  various  causes,  their  operations 
depend  on  the  relative  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
different  nations  between  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  charactr^r 
and  amount  of  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  every  country,  aro 
influenced,  and  in  some  measure  controlled,  by  the  relative 
natural  resources,  industry,  condition,  and  wants  of  itself,  and  of 
those  naUons  with  which  it  has  commercial  intercourse.  Foroin^n 
commerce  is,  however,  very  much  influenced  by  duties,  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  Iceal  regulations ;  which  shoula  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  industry,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  wants  of  the  people  are  constant  and  regular — and 
domestic  industry,  and  internal  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
ducts are  generally  very  uniform  and  regular,  when  not  disturbed 
by  foreign  influences.  But  foreign  commerce,  when  unrcstrieted 
or  badly  regulated,  is  so  extremely  variable  as  to  baffle  all  fore- 
sight and  rational  calculation.  It  makes  prices  excessively 
changeable,  and  business  (to  a  very  great  extent)  a  mere  game 
of  chance,  and  often  spreads  terror  and  ruin  among  the  merchants, 
as  well  as  among  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  of  our  country. 

Sec.  6.   On  protective  duties^  and  their  effects. 

When  foreign  commerce  was  free,  and  governed  only  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  things  (as  it  formerly  was),  the  greatest  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
nations  or  states,  by  means  of  their  superiority  in  productive 
industry,  navigation,  and  maritime  power.  Thus  Tyre,  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  the  Ilanse- 
Towns,  successively  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  coiuinerco 
of  the  world,  until  the  policy  of  protection  to  domestic  industry 
was  introduced  by  Great  Britain,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  policy  was  soon  adopted  by  other  nations, 
and  has  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  war  of  tariffs  and  navigation  laws 
gave  the  first  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  in  Europe.  By  secur- 
ing the  home  markets  to  the  domestic  producer,  it  encouraged  new 
branches  of  industry,  varied  omployiiients,  increased  the  niark^^t^, 
the  productive  industry,  and  the  consumption  and  comfort^i — 
secured  the  industrial  independence,  and  promoted  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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During  mon'  than  .1  contury,  the  practice  Ims  bfjou  very  mineral 
amonr;  the  nations  of  Europe  of  inipo^in;:^  dutio:*  ou  articles  im- 
ported fron»    other  countries  which  come   in    competition  with 
domestic  products,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  raisinjj  revenue, 
and  securini  the  domestic  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic 
laborer  and  producer.     Whenever  heavier  duties  have  been  im- 
posed  on  one  claj«s  of  imports  than   nn  another  for  the  latter 
purpose,  they  have  been  denominated  protecting:  or  discriDiinatin;; 
duties.     Since  Great  Britain  has  acquired  an  ascendency  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry, 
by  reason  of  her  superior  natural  resources,  a  greater  amount  of 
machinery,  cheap  labor,  and  a  greater  number  of  pkilful  laborers 
and  artisans — she  can  produce  cheaper  than  any  other  nation — 
the  cheapness  of  her  products  secures  her  own  markets  from  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners — and  enables  her  to  supply  other  nations 
at  prices  nominally  lower  than  their  own   manufacturers   can. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have  found,  that  so  far  as 
free  trade  can  bo  established,  they  can  monopolize  the  markets  of 
all  such  nations  as  establish  it ;  and  hence,  nearly  all  the  poli- 
ticians and  public  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  endeavoring 
to  spread  the  doctrini.s  of  free  trade  for  half  a  century  past,  :iiid 
the    practice   of   the   ii«n'ernment   on  that   j>ubject,  has  rocrTiMy 
underiT'^no  an  t^itinr  chiinirc 

The  immediate  effct  of  imposinij  duties  on  articles  which 
com-,?  in  coinj)ctition  cither  witli  those  of  the  .«ame  kind,  or  with 
thosv?  so  similar  in  their  purpos;;,  that  one  may  be  substituted  f<»r 
the  othtM',  is  to  raise  tluir  eu.-t  t«>  the  C')nsumer  and  b\<<'.*n  th  ir 
consumptii^n.  The  consumption  of  foreign  products  and  th; 
demand  for  thorn  bciiii:  lc>seiird,  it*  the  j)r<>ductinn  continues  the 
same,  the  price  will  necessarily  fall.  Hence  the  duty  at  tirst 
operates  as  a  tax,  partly  on  the  consumer,  and  partly  on  the  pro- 
ducer ;  but  as  in  the  succession  of  events,  every  effect  pro.lueed 
gives  effect  to  a  cause,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  operate  as 
a  cause  in  and  of  itsilf,  so  the  duty  s'ems  to  produce  :i  suc- 
c«'ssion  (»f  effects  in  re^rular  order.  The  first  effect  is,  to  I-'Sscq 
the  importation  of  the  articles  charged  with  duty;  that  of  itself 
will  incnase  the  market  and  the  demand  for  domestic  products 
to  supply  their  jilac:  and  raL<e  their  price  a  little,  so  as  to  make 
them  e^ual  tj  th'i  imporli'd  article,  with  the  duty  paid  ;  the 
inert  as  -d  j)rice  and  <l-.Miiand  for  domestic  products,  stimulate  and 
increase  pn.uluction  in  cuuntries  and  among  a  people  adapted  to 
it ;  and  this  increased  production  and  supply  react  upon  th-i 
market,  ami  reduce  the  prices  of  both  the  domestic  au«l  the  im- 
ported artiele  ;  so  that,  in  the  eud,  the  price  of  the  domestic 
article  is  often  reduced  below  the  price  of  the  imported  one  before 
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tlio  duty  was  imposed.  The  foreign  producer  must  oitli'?r 
abandon  the  market,  or  submit,  at  each  step  in  the  process  to  Mich 
a  reduction  of  prices,  as  to  sell,  after  the  duties  arc  paid,  as  low 
as  the  domestic  producer ;  and  thus  the  whole  amount  of  the 
duties  is  oventualiy  thrown  as  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer  and 
the  importer.* 

The  ultimate  effect  of  all  duties  imposed  on  articles  im- 
ported, which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  is  to 
aid  in  securing  the  domestic  markets  for  the  beuctit  oi*  the 
domestic  laborer  and  producer ;  to  encourage  and  build  up  now 
branches  of  industry,  and  to  diversify  employments.  They  t»»nd 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  and  laborers  of  every  country,  a  i\M  of 
employment  which  properly  belongs  to  them.*!*  By  muItiplyin<T 
employments,  increasing  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  industry  of  the  country — they  create  a  demand  for  labor 
— increase  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  pursuits, 
crcato  markets  for  agricultural  products  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  farmer,  raise  the  price  of  those  products,  and  thus  incinase 
the  industry,  and  the  aggregate  amount  as  well  as  value  of  evv3ry 
department  of  industry. 

Sec.  7.   On  Free  Trade  and  Us  effects. 

Many  of  the  politicians,  statesmen,  and  writers  of  this  country, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Great  13ritain, 
having  adopted  the  doctrines  of  free  trade — it  becomes  important 
to  examine  those  doctrines,  and  the  principles  involved  in  tii^Mu. 
Their  advocates  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or  sects.  Tho  most 
strict  sect  insist  that  no  duties  should  be  hiviod  on  cither  cxnorts 
or  imports — that  no  taxes  should  bo  levied  on  consumpti«m  or 
industry,  or  even  on  the  industry  of  foreign  nations — that  cvory 
government  should  bo  supported  by  direct  taxation  of  tho  pro- 
perty of  its  own  citizens — that  intcruational  as  well  as  dom<'>tic 
oomiueroe  should  be  entirely  unrestrained,  custom-hous^*s  al)  »li-hod 
— and  the  people  of  all  nations  allowed  to  trade  with  each  other 
freely,  as  if  they  were  a  baud  of  brothers,  and  citizens  of  tli»^  same 
community.  They  claim  that  every  man  has  a  natural  and  inhe- 
rent right,  to  sell  or  exchange  his  own  property,  with  whoniso>  vor 
and  for  such  other  property  as  suits  his  pleasure ;  and  to  import, 
ii£te,  and  sell  the  jrame,  witiiout  tax  or  restriction. 

Another  cla.ss  or  sect,  a  little  less  radical  and  perhaps  tho  most 
numerous  of  the  two,  are  advocates  of  a  nioditied  system  of  free 
trade.     They  admit  the  right  and  expediency  of  taxing  imports 

*  See  ou  this  subject  of  prices,  Sections  20  to  30  of  Chap.  xii. 
t  See  ante  Sec.  10,  of  Chap.  VJ. 
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for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenu?».s  to  support  the  jrovernment— 
but  insist,  that  duties  should  be  imposed  on  import*  with 
reference  to  revenue  only — and  that  tlie  true  rule  i«,  to  leTj 
duties  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  encourage  as  lar^e  importations  M 
are  practicable,  under  a  rate  of  duties  so  higli,  as  to  raise  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue.  Like  the  stricter  sect,  they  insist 
that  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  buy  where  he  pleases — • 
that  it  is  for  bis  interest  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest — that 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  patronize  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
consume  their  products,  in  preference  to  those  of  foreigners— 
that  duties  levied  on  imports,  not  only  raise  their  price  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty,  but  raise  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the 
price  of  all  domestic  products  with  which  they  come  in  compoti- 
tioQ — that  while  the  duty  thus  operates  as  a  tax  on  the  consnnier 
for  the  support  of  government,  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
domestic  products  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  without 
any  equivalent,  and  for  the  sole  bene6t  of  the  prodneer ;  whereby 
one, class  is  unjustly  taxed  for  the  bene6t  of  another.  Tb^ 
therefore  deny  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  raeli 
imports  as  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  of  the  ooontry, 
and  such  as  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  les^enin^  that  class  of 
imports,  and  promoting  domestic  industry.  They  insist,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  avoid  raising  the  prices  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  to  encourage  foreign  competition, 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  in  their  finished 
state,  rather  than  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  for  the 
double  purpose,  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the  con!'umcr  of  domestic 
goods,  and  iocreasin;^  the  ai;<;r<*gate  value  of  the  imports — and 
the  amount  of  duties,  when  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  principle. 
In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  higher  duties  were  in  many 
instances  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1846  on  raw  materials  to  be 
manufactured,  and  on  products  which  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  domestic  industry,  t!ian  on  manufactured  products,  which 
do  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products. 

This  system  of  policy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  and  instead  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  it  actually  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  industry  of 
foreign  nations — and  against  our  own  citizens. 

If  free  trade  in  its  strict  sense  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  natural  tendency  and  necessary  effect  would  be 
this — in  the  universal  competition  among  nations,  that  nation 
which,  by  means  of  greater  natural  advantages,  cheaper  labor, 
greater  skill,  industry  and  capital,  can  manufaoture  an  article 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation,  can  undersell  all  others — com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  world  for  that  article,  and  aapplant  all 
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tlioir  competitore.  These  are  the  nccossarj  effects  pmrlucod 
under  such  circamstances,  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature — ami 
henee  it  is  important,  that  every  Dation  should  regulate  its 
foreign  eommerce  in  accordance  with  the  moral  •Lttos  of  iwfure^ 
so  as  to  secure  its  own  markets  and  a  propor  field  of  emplnin'nt, 
for  its  own  people,  and  avoid  such  evils.*  No  general  rule  of 
policy  for  regulating  foreign  commerce,  can  be  adapted  to  tbo 
condition  of  all  nations.  Every  country  should  adapt  its 
commercial  policy  to  its  owb  peculiar  circumstances,  natural 
resources,  condition  and  industry,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  industry  and  welfare  of  its  citia^ns. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources 
and  capacity  to  expand  her  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  cot- 
ton, and  woollen  goods,  so  as  to  supply  the  whole  civilized  world 
with  manufactures  of  that  kind.  All  that  ib  wanted,  iafree  trade 
to  enable  the  British  manufacturers  to  accomplish  that  object,  so 
£ar  as  concerns  manufacturing  by  machinery.  Such  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  n?arly  every  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  would  be  ruined,  the  industry  of  the  country 
depressed,  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  prices  of  labor 
reduced,  the  people  involved  in  debt,  and  kept  in  debt  as  much 
as  the  British  manufacturers  would  dare  to  trust  them,  and  the 
people  impoverished,  until  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
old  system  of  manufacturing  in  families,  by  spinning  on  the  one 
thread  wheel,  and  weaving  with  the  hand  loom. 

The  manufactures  of  iron  in  the  United  States  have  bi^en  al- 
most entirely  prostrated  already,  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  and  many  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  have 
stopped  running.  It  is  said,  that  more  than  half  of  the  blast 
furnaces  for  making  pig  iron,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roUiuL^  mills 
for  making  bar  iron  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  (1851)  d».ing 
nothing;  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  theui  have  boon 
sold  by  the  sheriflF  under  execution. 

Such  have  been  the  cflPt^cts  already  in  the  short  space  of  about 
five  years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846  ;  which  imposes  a  nominal 
doty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  iron  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
which  are  partially  evaded  by  under  valuations.  The  effects  wt^rc 
about  the  same  (from  181(3  to  1824)  under  our  tariff  act  of  ISIO, 
which  imposed  duties  on  those  articles  amounting  to  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.  They  were  also  about  equally  depressing  to  the 
industry  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country  during 
the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  from  1834  to  1842.  Though 
the  duties  under  those  acts  wore  imposed  mostly  for  purposes  of 

•  8m  Sectioiis  2,  3,  and  4  of  Chapter  I.  and  Section  10  of  Chapter  VI. 
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n!V.Miuo  only,  yet  th?y  niTonli'd  vory  jrrrat  incidental  aid  and  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  How  much  more  our  own  indus- 
try would  be  supplanted  and  depressed  under  a  system  of  strict 
free  trade,  the  reader  can  well  imaj^inc.  Our  imports  of  foreiirn 
manufactures  would  be  increased  immensely  for  a  few  years. 
American  industr}'  would  be  supplanted,  our  country  drained  of 
Gpecie,  loaded  down  with  debt,  incumbered  with  thousands  of 
British  mortgages,  the  most  of  the  bonds  issued  by  our  Rtatc?, 
cities,  and  incorporated  companies,  together  with  the  stocks  of 
our  bankins^  institutions,  railroad  companies,  and  much  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  nation,  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  British  capitalists,  and  we  should  bo  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  dependence,  very  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  other 
provinces  of  Great  I^ritain.  Labor,  agricultural  products,  and 
real  estate,  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  present  prices, 
and  after  nearly  all  our  manufacturers  had  been  ruined  and  driven 
out  of  the  business,  and  the  British  and  French  had  got  the  com- 
plett*  control  of  our  markets  ;  the  prices  of  manufactures  would 
be  likely  to  be  raised,  and  alternately  raised  and  lowered  as  th*»ir 
intorots  miL'ht  <lictate,  so  as  to  dotroy  competition,  command 
our  in;irk«'ts,  and  kv.'p  us  in  a  state  of  tit^pi  ndrmv'.  To  bo  an 
ngriit  for  J^ritish  capitalists,  or  :iii  arto]!n*y  for  Hriri^li  en*litors, 
would  tlicii  be  (in  tlii<  conntrv')  ns  it  lias  loni:  \r.'i^u  in  C'lmada 
and  utlicr  Biitish  provinces,  tlio  most  profitable  business  that  could 
be  {•ur^ii  (1. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  Wo  have  fvidonce  enouirh  of  its 
trutlj,  in  the  rffct  of  a  partial  system  of  free  trade  at  diff.^ront 
periods  ;  and  wo  have  bt'fnre  us  the  example  of  Ireland  r»nd  the 
Briti>li  pn»vine<'S,  which  have  l(>nir  tMijnyiMl  the  advantages  (if  any) 
of  fn-.'  trade  with  'Jr«':»t  Hritain.  We  have  also  our  own  c  denial 
cxperii  nee  on  the  sain-!  ^ulj-'ct. 

Sk<".  s.    T/'i*:  rrjftirlfs  af  n  couufnj  a\yeiuJ  on  the  character^  I'uruty^ 
umounf,  ami  pri':'>  cj'  t}u\  y.r-  dticts  of  its  ittdustry. 

The  exi-  nt  and  value  of  th«»  <'X;'0! ts  of  a  ptople,  dfjii>ud  on 
tin*  aMjiiun:  and  ehaiact-T  <»f  th<ir  pn»«luetive  industry  ;  "U  the 
adaptation  of  th'  ir  produets  to  th  »  wants  of  th<'  p;'oph»  of  other 
nation-;  and  th-  f.iciiiii'-s  for  exportinir  thoni.  The  greati-t  p:o- 
po:tinn  of  airrieultural  puKluets  of  eountries  lying  in  cold  and 
t4ni|M  r:ite  cliniatis,  are  so  bulky  and  cheap,  that  ihey  will  not 
btar  tiaiispoitation  to  distant  markets;  and  hence  agricnltural 
cuuni:ie>  of  hiudi  latitudis,  have  hut  a  >.mall  amount  id*  exp«»rt«*. 

i  In-  .jtiantisy  an«l  value  of  tlh-  exports  of  all  gn*at  commercial 
nation-  ti.p.  nd,  lii.-t,  un  the  extent,  variety,  and  skill  of  their 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  and  the  adapta- 
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tirtn  of  tli'^ir  industry  and  their  products  to  the  wants  and  t;i.<t.\s 
of  tho  people  of  other  nations.  Secondly,  on  the  cfF  ctiv(*  (!♦'- 
luaod  of  foreign  nations  and  colonies  for  their  products.  And, 
lastly,  on  their  capacity  to  sell  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  tlioir 
rivals,  and  to  conipeto  successfully  with  them  in  foreirrn  markets. 
These  causes  and  conditions  depend  on  others,  as  antoccdonts  ; 
on  the  natural  resources,  climate,  and  condition  of  a  country  ;  on 
the  advancement  made  by  the  people  in  the  sciences  and  u.^cful 
arts ;  on  their  skill,  habits  of  industry,  frcnius,  and  cntorpris'  ;  on 
their  imports,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  laws  to  devolopc  th<ir 
natural  resources  and  promote  their  industry  ;  and  on  tho  cnpiial 
accumulated,  and  tho  machinery  employed  by  them.  Secondly, 
on  the  numbers,  wants,  tastes,  customs,  industry,  resources,  and 
condition  of  their  customers  in  forei;;n  countries  and  colonios  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  geo^aphical  position  of  a  country,  in  reforonec 
to  other  countries  ;  upon  its  navigable  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  ca- 
nals, and  other  facilities  for  internal  and  external  communications  ; 
on  the  commercial  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  ada])t- 
ation  of  their  laws  and  institutions  to  the  purposes  and  purisuits  of 
commerco. 

Sec.  9.   On  tchat  the  imports  of  a  country  depend. 

The  imports  of  a  country  depend, 

1st.  On  the  wants,  tastes,  habits,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the 
people. 

2d.  On  tho  resources  of  the  country,  the  industry  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  to  supply  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  their  own  wants. 

3d.  On  the  productive  industry  of  other  nations  with  which 
they  have  commerce,  and  the  prices  at  which  those  nations  re- 
spectively sell  their  products. 

4th.  The  quantity  imported  of  any  particular  article  which 
comes  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  duties  levied  on  it,  and  tho  encouragement  there- 
by given  to  domestic  indu-stry,  to  produce  a  similar  article  to  sup- 
ply the  market. 

.'>th.  The  aggregate  amount  and  commercial  value  of  t\w  im- 
ports of  a  country,  may  be  lessened  for  a  few  years,  by  hijli 
duties  levied  cm  articles  which  come  in  competition  with  tlio  pro- 
ducts of  its  own  people  ;  but  such  aggregate  value  eannot  be 
lessened  during  a  period  of  ten  years  or  ujore.  The  aiMoimt 
most  finally  depend  on  tlio  value  of  its  exports,  and  its  ability  to 
pay  for  a  greater  or  loss  amount  of  imported  articles.  Exports, 
imports,  and  domestic  production,  are  all,  in  some  nuasuie, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other.     Production^  and  t\\v^  >h*^vlV^ 
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of  oth'»r  nations  dptcrminc  the  amount  of  exports ;  and  the  com- 
mercial valuft  of  thft  exports  of  a  country,  taking  long  periodn 
into  consideration,  dctf^rmincs  the  a^ri^regatc  amount  and  com« 
mercial  value  of  its  imports.  Though  duties  lessen  the  importa* 
tion  of  some  articles,  yet  their  indirect  effect  is,  to  increase  the 
importation  of  others,  or  of  specie. 

6.  Duties  on  imports,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of 
snch  articles  as  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products ;  to 
secure  the  domestic  market  to  our  citizens  ;  and  to  dirersify  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation  ;  tend  also  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  to  increase  the  products  of  the  country  for  cxportatioo, 
to  increase  its  exports,  to  increase  its  ability  to  pay  for  imports, 
and  finally,  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of  ita 
imports.  The  duties  cffc'ct  some  change  in  the  character  of  its 
imports,  and  for  a  few  years  lessen  their  amount,  but  they  fioallj 
(taking  a  long  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  increase  their 
aggregate  amount  and  value.  These  truths  are  illustrated  bj 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  Sec- 
tions 14,  15,  and  10.  The  commerce  and  the  productive  indus- 
try of  all  those  countries,  have  grown  up  under  the  protecting 
system. 

Sec.  10.    Tn/iuence  of  paper  money ^  aiid  the.  credit   system^  on 
exports  and  imports,  and  on  domestic  commerct. 

Commerce  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  very  much  influenced 
by  paper  money,  an«l  the  credit  system.  The  notes  issued  by 
banks,  are  loaned  t<i  individuals,  who  use  them  to  buy  property, 
pay  laborers,  debts,  &c.  They  are  put  in  circulation  as  money, 
and  increase  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  so  far  «i 
they  exceed  th"  coin  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  re- 
deem with,  they  arc  based  on  credit.  The  banks  depend  on 
loaning  tlx^ir  notes  as  a  means  of  profit ;  and  half  the  buAiness 
men  of  this  country  depend  more  or  less  on  bank  loans,  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  their  business.  Paper  money,  and  the 
credit  system,  thus  mutually  depend  upon,  and  act  and  react  upoQ 
each  other. 

Paper  money,  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  loans,  t^mds  to  increase  the 
prices  of  poods,  and  all  kinds  of  property — to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  business  men,  and  speculators  of  all  classes — 
to  increase  competition  in  all  mercantile  and  speculative  opera- 
tions— and  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  dealers  to  sell,  and  to 
Sell  on  credit,  iu  order  to  make  large  sales,  hoping  and  expecting 
to  realixe  a  large  income.     Largo  sades  on  credit  iDorease  toe  ooQ 
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nimpiioii  of  goodn,  and  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and 
to  enhance  prices  still  moro. 

An  increase  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  products,  when  tboy  get 
above  the  prices  in  odior  countries,  tends  to  encourage  and  in- 
crease the  importation  of  the  products  of  foreign  countries — to 
diminish  the  exports  of  domestic  products — to  produce  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  country — to  involve  it  in  debt — to  raise 
foreign  exchanges — to  cause  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
— and  to  drain  the  banks  of  their  specie — until  they  arc  com- 
pelled to  redeem  their  notes  and  lessen  their  circulation.  The 
evils  produced  by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  money,  do  eventu- 
ally tend  to  check  themselves,  but  they  do  not  restore  to  the 
oountry  the  losses  they  have  occasioned.  Their  mischievous 
eficcta  upon  a  new  country  like  ours,  are  very  similar  in  their 
character,  though  much  less  in  amount,  than  those  of  free  trade ; 
and  hence  many  of  the  party  politicians  of  our  country,  have 
attributed  all  its  commercial  embarrassments  to  an  excess  of  paper 
money,  while  others  have  charged  them  all  to  free  trade. 

The  tendency  of  an  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  is  to 
increase  loans  and  credits  of  every  kind,  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
aale — to  increase  credits  for  luxuries  and  goods  to  be  consumed, 
as  well  as  for  goods  to  sell  again,  and  for  capital  to  do  business 
with.  Many  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ease  with 
which  credits  can  be  obtained,  to  buy  luxuries  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  thought  of,  and  to  engage  in  more  hazardous 
enterprises  on  other  men's  capital,  than  they  would  on  their  own 
— thinking  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose — that  if  they  arc  un- 
fortunate, the  loss  falls  on  their  creditors,  and  not  on  theuLselvcs 
— and  that,  if  they  venture  nothing,  they  cannot  hope  to  make 
much  gains.  Credit  being  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  business  is 
overdone  ;  and  goods  are  urged  upon  every  class  of  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay.  In  such  a  state  of  tliiii<rs,  the 
laborer  often  consumes  his  earnings,  before  he  does  the  work — 
and  laborers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  farmers,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  all  anticipate  their  income  by  means  of  cradits, 
consume  it  before  it  comes  in,  and  eventually  involve  themselves 
in  debt.  Habits  of  living  are  contracted  above  their  means,  their 
expenditures  continue  to  bo  (|uite  equal  to  or  greater  than  thoir 
incomes,  and  interest  accumulates  on  their  debts,  until  they 
become  so  large,  as  to  embarrass  them  through  their  whole  lives, 
and  sometimes  involve  them  in  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  con- 
sumer becomes  indebted  to  the  retail  trader — the  retailer  to  the 
jobbing  or  wholesale  merchant,  the  wholesaler  to  the  importer, 
the  importer  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  ;  and  the  importers, 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  are  all  involved  in  debt  to  the 
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banks,  and  the  banks  to  tho  bill  boMors.  There  is  a  perfect  net- 
work of  credits,  all  more  or  loss  tl('p.'n(J«*nt  on  oach  other — and  all 
more  or  less  uff -ctod  hy  an  exportjition  of  sprcii?  to  pay  thr  fonMjn 
debt  and  the  halunco  of  trade  a;r*^ii)st  the  country — and  oft«»u 
Bbocked  and  almost  paralyzed  for  a  time,  by  the  panic  caused  by 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  sometimes  by  an  anticipation  only, 
or  fear  of  such  exportation. 

Sec.  1 1 .     Depressing  effects  of  debis,  upon  indiridiMh  and  coot- 
vi unities.     Different  effects  of  fvreif^n  and  domestic  debts. 

Pebt  operatos  upon  individuals  and  conimuniti'?8  like  a  h*»avy 
burth<^n,  wliic'^  )>  ars  them  down,  and  impedes  their  projrre?^. 
Persons  deeply  iiivolwd  in  debt  are  more  or  less  slaves  to  their 
creditiirs,  the  degree  of  servitude  dependinj  on  the  severity  of 
the  laws.  Impri^jonment  for  debt  wa^*  abolished  in  Athene  by 
Solon,  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich.  The 
debts  contracted  by  the  plebeians  to  the  Patricians  of  ancient 
Rome,  eventually  reduced  thousands  of  them  to  slavery.  Those 
who  had  been  condemned  for  default  of  payment,  had  a  delay  of 
thirty  days  to  liberate  themselves  by  making  pa3rment ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  creditor  could  put  them  in  irons  and  confine 
them  for  two  months,  and  if  the  debt  wa*«  not  then  paid  he  could 
expose  thi'm  to  sale  as  slav(<.  Even  distiniruishe<l  citizen^  were 
not  exempt  from  this  deplorable  lot.'*  The  peon  slavery  of 
Mexieo  originates  in  debt,  is  only  a  means  of  securing  the  creditor, 
and  is  very  similar  in  its  character,  to  the  debtor  slavery  amonjr 
the  Ilomans.  The  condition  of  debtors  amonix  the  Tsraelke-a  w.ts 
verv  similar,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  was  establi>hed 
as  a  remedy,  as  record<Ml  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

The  peo[)le  of  Ireland  exhibit  the  most  striking  exampl-'  on 
record,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  nation  of  debtors  and 
tenants.  Fne  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  ignoranc'  of 
the  people,  hav»;  prevented  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and 
together  with  absentee  Landlordism,  so  drained  the  country  of 
its  products  to  pay  creditors,  landlords  and  manufacturers  in 
Kngland,  that  the  njass  of  the  peopd«;  are  reduced  to  the  ni-»«l 
abject  [loverty,  and  the  whole  nation  is  impoverished.  It  ha<  h  en 
iinpo<sil)le  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the;  tenants  to  pay  their  rent*, 
much  of  the  time,  durinir  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  much  more 
dimcult  than  formerly,  since  thi'  dejiression  of  the  prices  of  a.:ii- 
cultu'al  pioiuct-^,  cons'tinent  upon  th-j  establishment  of  t'l  • 
]»rineip|e  of  Wc*'  trad'  in  grain,  in  IS  Iri.  Many  oi  the  tenant<  in 
default,  have  be  n  drivt-n  from  th'ir  posx.'s-i  >n<  ;  others  have  b*  a 

•J>e€  StAlisli(jue  »les  |HMiples  tie  rantiquitc,  par  Moreau  do  Jonnes,  vol.  %  p 
mud  aulhoritics  there  cite<t. 
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selling  out  their  loaaes  for  moro  th:in  twenty  y<*-xrs  p:i-t,  -mvI  rmi- 
frratinir  to  AiiiPrica.  Thn  Irish  ]:iii!ll''»nls  li:iviii,r  lo>t  a  lirj.* 
propiH-tion  of  th'-ir  ront.s,  IiaY«3  beooiii'^  i!ii|>.>v.'risli.Ml  a!i'l  i-iv  ilv -'l 
in  «lobt ;  their  csUtt^s  are  ^cuorally  iiiort^^anrod,  jinJ  Britisli  c.'.nli- 
tors  are  rapidly  buyin<T  up  their  estates,  and  aldo  tho  loas.'s  of 
the  tenants,  and  letting  the  landn  to  Enjlish  and  Scotch  fannrrs; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  very  little  of  tho  real  rstat) 
of  Ireland,  will  be  cither  owned  or  occupifd  by  the  dose  .ndant^ 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  the  10th  century. 

The  influence  of  debt  was  severely  ftdt  in  almost  all  the.  States 
of  the  Union  from  1S37  to  IS  1-3  ;  and  particularly  in  thr;  mw 
States.  In  many  counties  of  from  twenty  to  forty  thnu-an'l  in- 
habitants, there  wore  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hun  l:\d  suits 
commenced  annually  in  courts  of  record,  for  several  years  ;  I).sid;s 
frreat  numbers  of  suits  in  Justices'  courts,  which  in  nin^t  <»t'  tht) 
western  States,  have  jurisdiction  for  all  debts  not  exec  'linL:  -^lot) 
in  amount.  The  business  of  lawyers,  shiniffs,  marshals  and 
clerks,  was  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  of  any,  and  tlio 
energies  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  paralyzod.  TlinnLrii  th«^ 
bankrupt  act  passed  b}'  Congress  in  ISH  w:i<  in  fore-  1  .r-;  than 
two  years,  3'et  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  b  'Ut.'lit  tA  it,  wa^ 
no  less  thar  3M,730,  and  the  air'^rerrate  amount  of  di'hts  an  I  li  ihi!- 
itics  stated  by  them  in  their  schedules,  cx<;oed'jd  Slli,(i.i  i.ri  )  ; 
the  amount  i>f  property  turni^d  over  by  th;»m,  amount*  d  t  >  i  -s 
than  S  11,000,000.  It  would  b.3  a  moderate  o>tiniate  in  jv.it  down 
the  number  of  individuals  who  compromisivl  ihoir  d.^ht>  dnrin.r 
that  eventful  period,  at  50,000,  and  the  amount  of  their  d.'bts  ar 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  foreinn  debt  of  the  countrv  was  tli-Mi  about  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  makin;;  a  perfect  chain  of  d;bt,  f:  jin  th  i 
consumer  to  the  country  and  villa!:^'^  nu^rehant,  fn)ni  hi:n  to  i\w- 
wholij.sale  morehants,  who  w.*re  involvotl  in  ib'bts  t )  t'.i  ;  }  anks 
and  the  importers,  and  the  imp  ►rt.M's  t:>  th<i  baidvs  and  ih  •  t'.».<'i'jrn 
manufacturer,  i  have  scon  liftoon  cohimns  of  a  dunrry  no.vs- 
paper  in  Ohio  filled  with  notices  of  i-h-nilTs'*  ifah'S.  Th;.  a!'|»rai-.'- 
ment  laws  prevented  an  imnii.'nsi^  amount  of  real  csrat.'  fruni 
beini^  sacrificed  in  many  of  the  mnv  States.  If  building.-,  tiinl>>'r 
and  all  poi*sonal  chattds  in  the  Unit-xl  States  couM  h-  roinovt;d 
withimt  expense,  and  m^(h.  availabl.?,  imm.?nsj  ipuntiti;-;  of  ihoni 
would  have  been  purchasjd  by  importers  and  IJriti-h  orrdit  jis. 
If  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  soil  of  the  lands  o-nld  h.) 
removed  in  like  manner,  th^  «Todit  of  th-^  country  w<»!il  I  hav«^ 
been  sustained  until  the  p.^oj)l'  (like  tlio  Colts  of  Ir-.-lin  1  ■  ha  I 
worn  out  and  consumed,  the  value  (d*  the  jrrealtjst  j.a-t  uf  in-i 
property  in  the  naticm,  and  the  same  had  bjon  tran^f  •:  r-'  I  i'> 
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British  creditors  and  capitalists.  Nothing  but  the  laws  of  Qod, 
established  in  the  nature  of  things,  prevented  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  country.  Foreign  creditors  do  not  buy  farms,  dwelling- 
houses,  stores,  mills,  and  other  immoveable  and  bulky  property  in 
the  United  States,  because  such  property  would  be  nearly  worth- 
less to  them ;  and  rather  than  make  such  purchases,  thej  prefer 
to  suspend  farther  credits.  But  Ireland  is  so  near,  and  under 
the  same  government,  that  the  lands  are  desirable,  and  Britisth 
creditors  and  capitalists  are  rapidly  buying  them  up,  and  will 
soon  own  nearly  the  whole  island ;  and  the  poor  Celt  is  obliged  to 
emigrate  in  search  of  employment,  and  the  means  of  living. 

The  large  debts  contracted  by  many  of  the  States  for  Canals 
and  Railroads  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  levy  high  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest,  which  has  made  the  burthens  of  taxation  in  some 
instances  excessively  onerous.  Though  the  direct  taxes  levied  on 
property  by  the  several  states,  countiies,  cities,  towns  and 
Tillages — are  much  less  in  amount  than  the  indirect  taxes  levied 
by  the  federal  government  on  foreign  products  imported,  yet  the 
former  arc  felt  with  ten  times  as  much  severity,  and  particolarly 
in  the  new  states,  as  the  latt^^r.  The  duties  on  imports  arc 
mostly  levied  on  articles  which  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  industry,  and  arc  so  levied  that  they  not  only  encourage 
and  promote  domestic  industry,  but  the  domestic  competition 
throws  about  throe  quarters,  aud  in  some  instances,  the  whole 
duty  as  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer.* 

Loans  made  and  debtn  contracted,  to  procure  materials  and 
capital  to  promote  industry  or  do  busiuc.s<^  with,  are  often 
advantageous  to  the  debtor ;  but  when  contracted  for  goods  and 
products  of  any  kind  for  consumption,  they  are  generally  the 
inceptive  steps  to  his  ruin.  Debt  operates  upon  individuals  and 
communities  like  an  incubus,  which  bears  heavily  upon  them,  and 
when  they  have  little  or  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try to  pay  with,  it  holds  them  in  a  sort  of  semi-servitude.  When  a 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  buys  materials  to  work  up  for  sale,  or 
a  merchant  buys  goods  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  the  credit  be 
procures  adds  to  his  capital,  and  enables  him  to  increase  his 
indastry  or  his  business.  Wholesale  credits  and  credits  of  that 
character,  when  discreetly  contracted,  arc  advantageous  ;  but  retail 
credits  made  to  the  consumer,  are  generally  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  should  be  discouraged.  The 
bankrupt  laws  of  England  make  a  broad  distinction  betweon 
merchants  and  traders,  to  whom  wholesale  credits  are  necessary, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  arc  only  consumers  and  buy  at 

*8ce  on  this  point  Sec  6  of  this  Chapter. 
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retail ;  and  in  order  to  enconraf^e  wholesale  credits,  and  tliose  only, 
they  give  more  saiumary  and  efficient  remedies  against  the  tbriuiT, 
than  they  do  against  the  latter.  This  important  distinction  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  the  consequences  have  boon 
very  injurious.  If  goods  were  sold  at  retail  for  ready  pay  only, 
wholesale  credits  would  bo  much  less  haiardous.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  remedied  by  state  legislation. 

A  domestic  debt  is  much  less  burthensome  to  a  community 
than  a  foreu^  debt.  The  interest  on  the  former  being  ezpondcd 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  debtor,  serves  to  create  a  market  for  him, 
and  to  encourage  his  industry ;  while  the  interest  which  is  paid  to 
foreign  creditors  is  sent  abroad,  and  serves  to  drain  the  country 
of  its  money,  and  what  is  most  desirable  abroad,  without  any 
corresponding  advantages  to  tho  debtor.  It  operates  on  the 
debtor,  and  on  the  country,  as  absentee  landlordism  operates  on 
Ireland.  A  railroad  or  any  public  improvement,  or  investment, 
is  roach  more  advantageous  to  the  country  or  state  where  it  Ls 
made,  when  made  with  the  capital  of  its  own  citizens,  than  it  can 
be,  when  made  with  cnpitil  from  abroad.  In  the  former  case  tho 
profits  or  dividends  will  be  expended  or  invested  at  home,  to  en- 
coura«re  the  industry  of  the  country ;  in  the  4atter  they  must  be 
sent  abroad. 

Our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  during  the  last  four 
years  (1848  to  185i;  under  the  free  trade  tariff  of  184G.  Our 
foreign  mercantile  debt  has  increased  rapidly,  and  a  prodigious 
amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  of  our  own  commercial  cities  and  incorporated  com- 
panies, have  been  sent  abroad  and  the  proceeds  used  for  tho  pay- 
ment of  foreign  goods;  a  substitute  for  which  wo  might,  and 
ought  to  have  produced  at  home.  All  these  facts  and  tendencies 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  regulate  properly, 
our  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  12.  /Zotr,  and  for  what  purposes  and  ends^  commerce  should 

be  regulated. 

The  heat  of  tropical  countries,  and  of  those  bordering  on  the 
torrid  zone,  enervates  the  human  system,  conduces  to  lassitude 
and  indolence,  and  renders  human  life  so  short  that  the  population 
seldom  increases  much,  except  by  means  of  foreign  immigration. 
Hence  tlio  increase  of  the  free  population  in  tropical  countries 
has  been  slow,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  in  the  cold  and  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  Notwithstanding  the 
activity  of  tho  slave  trade,  tljo  products  of  tropical  countries 
have  iucreui-ed  very  little  faster  than  tho  demand  for  tlnMu,  st^ 
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that  the  decline  in  prices  has  been  comparatively  ^ilow.  CoflTf^e, 
sngar,  spices,  and  most  other  products  of  hot  and  warm  countri4^s 
as  well  as  cotton,  are  not  perishable,  can  be  kept  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  and  are  so  valuable  that  they  will  bear  trans- 
portation to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  will  generaUy  command  a 
market  at  fedr  prices.  It  is  not  generally  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  such  countries,  to  attempt  to  manufacture  much  for 
themselves,  their  time  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  they  can  supply  thetnsefves  with  manufactured  goods 
to  better  advantage,  by  attending  to  agriculture  and  cxchan^^ing 
their  products  with  manufacturing  nations.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  agricultural  nations  in  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Thoir 
products  are  mostly  perishable,  heavy,  and  bulky,  in  proportion 
to  their  value ;  they  have  but  little  to  export  which  is  wanted  and 
which  will  bear  exportation,  their  wants  are  numerous  and  their 
means  of  payment  small.  Tropical  products  they  must  import 
or  go  without,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  for  such  arti- 
cles, and  to  pay  also  for  many  foreign  manufactures,  and  hence 
tliey  must  from  necessity  manufacture  for  themselves,  or  remain 
destitute  of  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  regulating  commerce,  is  to  tax, 
or  impose  du  ies  on  the  subject  matter  of  it,  for  the  purpose^  of 
revenue  ;  another  object  is,  to  give  such  direction  to  it,  an<l  lo 
the  industry  of  the  people,  as  to  increase  the  valus  of  their 
industry,  and  promote  their  general  welfare.  Taxing  imj>*»rt:« 
which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  or  induce 
luxury  or  immorality,  servo  the  double  purpose  of  rai.<ing  reve- 
nue and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  increasing  their 
industry,  checking  luxury,  or  immorality.  As  taxes  on  im{>orts 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  so  levied  as  to  promote  two  objects  at  the 
same  time,  this  mode  of  taxation  and  raising  revenue  is  tl:e  least 
burthensome,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  people,  of  any 
which  has  ever  been  devised. 

The  commerce  of  every  country  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
aid  in  securing  and  supplying  markets  for  its  citizens,  and  a  de- 
mand for  their  labor  and  products,  or  in  other  words,  to  aid  in 
furnishing  a  field  of  employment  for  them,  adapted  to  the  cliraat**, 
natural  resources,  and  condition  of  the  country.*  No  syst'Mn  of 
commercial  regulations,  or  general  rules  for  imposing  duties  on 
the  subject  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  can  bo  dt»vi^*d 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  all  nations.  The  policy  of  every 
nation,  in  regulating  its  foreign  commerce,  and  eneouragiu:*  p^r- 

♦  See  on  thin  subject  S4>ctions  10,  11,  12,  and  !."»  of  Chnpter  Vf. 
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tioular  branches  of  iudustry,  should  be  adapted  to  its  natural  ro- 
sourees,  wants,  climate,  condition,  and  the  competition  its  citizens 
must  meet  in  its  own  markets,  as  well  as  in  the  markets  of  the 
commercial  world. 

The  natnral  field  of  foreign  commerce  is  between  countries  of 
different  natural  resources,  climates,  and  natural  products.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
nations  of  Europe,  is  unnatural  and  disadvantageous  to  the  latter. 
The  principal  part  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  our 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  arc  of  the  same  character, 
and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  On  the  contrary, 
our  commerce  with  the  West  India  Islands,  Mpxico,  and  the 
South  American  States,  has  been  advantageous  to  us  as  a 
nation.  With  the  exception  of  Ilolland  and  Belgium,  there  is 
no  country,  either  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly out  of  employment,  to  supply  the  country  with  manufac- 
tures, if  they  only  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  intellectual  capacity,  to  do  so,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  tlie  country  had  been  properly  regulated,  and  manufacturing 
industry  properly  encouraged. 

^'o  branch  of  mining  or  manufacturing  iudustry  not  well  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  very  few  under  any  circumstances,  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  machinery,  skill,  cheap  labor,  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  large  capital  in  Great  Britain,  without  legis- 
lative protection.  In  fact,  experience  shows  that  these  causes 
are  so  great  in  favor  of  British,  and  in  some  instances  of  French 
manufacturers,  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  our  markets  for  all  the 
finer  and  more  expensive  (|ualities  of  goods,  and  to  displac(>  and 
supplant  the  product  of  American  manufacture,  which  would  oth- 
erwise supply  the  market.  By  this  means  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  industry  of  our  country  is  depressed  and  lessened  in 
amount,  and  a  larger  portion  of  our  capital  and  labor  forced  into 
agriculture.  Ever  siuco  the  general  peace  of  1815,  our  agricul- 
tural products,  (except  for  the  article  of  wheat  and  a  few  others 
in  unfavorable  seasons,)  have  been  greatly  beyond  the  wants  ot' 
the  country.  They  have  been  so  super-abundant,  and  the  torri_'ti 
demand  for  them  generally  so  small,  that  no  incre:ise  of  ({uuntity 
could  increase  their  aggregate  value,  or  benefit  the  country  in  th.3 
least.  In  fact,  for  at  least  four  years  in  five  since  1815,  an 
increajjie  in  quantity,  has  actually  diminished  their  aggrc^^ato 
value. 

When  foreign  imports  lessen  the  products  of  any  particular 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  by  partially  displacing  tlnMu  and 
supplying  the  market,  it   rarely  happens  that  they  increase  tlm 
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aggregate  yalne  of  any  other  branch  of  industry.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  therefore  diminished  to  the  full  value  of  whatever 
is  paid  for  those  that  might  be  produced  at  home,  unless  some- 
thing is  exchanged  for  them  which  we  do  not  need,  and  could  not 
otherwise  sell. 

Many  nations  are  well  adapted  by  nature  for  a  particular 
branch  of  industry,  but  do  not  produce  all  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials. When  such  a  nation  imports  the  manufactured  article, 
instead  of  importing  the  raw  material  and  employing  its  oitiiens 
in  manufacturing  it,  the  loss  to  the  nation  is  generally  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
latter. 

In  as  much  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage, 
tends  to  injure  the  consumer,  and  to  promote  immorality,  indo- 
lence, vice,  and  crime,  their  value  for  such  purposes,  is  wholly 
factitious  (as  heretofore  shown.  )*  Whatever  is  given  in  exchange 
for  them,  for  such  uses,  and  for  some  other  articles,  is  a  total  loos 
to  the  community. 

The  value  of  luxuries  is  also  more  or  less  factitious  (as  hereto- 
fore shown).!  Whenever  luxuries  are  imported  into  a  country 
for  consumption,  the  national  wealth  is  diminished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  money  or  com- 
modities given  in  exchange  for  them,  and  their  utility  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  it  may  be  diminished  to  the  full  extent  of  their  cost, 
when  the  importation  tends  to  supplant  and  diminish  domestic 
industry. 

Foreign  commerce  should  be  regulated  by  means  of  duties  with 
a  view  to  the  following  objects : 

First,  The  promotion  and  increase  of  domestic  industry. 

Secondly,  The  collection  of  revenue,  for  the  support  of  the 
government — and, 

I^astly,  to  chock  luxury,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
other  things,  which  may  contribute  to  vice,  immorality,  indolence, 
and  extravagance  ;  and  to  make  those  who  will  indulge  in  such 
tliintrs,  pay  a  tax  to  the  government,  as  a  partial  compensatioQ 
for  tho  injury  they  do  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  domestic  industry,  it  is  the  true 
policy  of  a  country  like  the  United  States  :  First,  to  encourage 
new  hranehes  of  industry  ;  to  increase  and  diversify  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their  condition 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  to  adapt  the  division 
of  tMiiployinrnt^  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  that  the  people  of  each 
cmploynniit  may  create  a  market  for  those  of  every  other  em- 
ployment. 

♦  Vi.le  ante.  See   4.  of  Chapter  VF.  ^  Vi.le  S^c.  2  of  Cluipti>r  VI. 
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•  St»condly,  to  cultivate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  warmer  climates,  who  maj  want  their  products,  and  can 
furnish  such  products  as  they  need,  and  cannot  produce  for  th  mo- 
selvos. 

Thirdly,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  articles  to  bo  used  as 
capital,  and  raw  materials  to  be  manu&ctured,  in  preference  to 
manufactured  products  for  consumption — and 

Lastly,  to  prevent  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country,  the 
exportation  of  coin,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt. 

Sec.  13.  On  the  foreign  Commeru  of  the  United  States^  the 
balance  of  trade  against  the  count ry,  and  the  foreign  debt,  at 
different  periods. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  exports  from  the  TTnited 
States,  of  the  value  of  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  and  rice,  respectively 
— of  all  other  domestic  products,  and  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  domestic  products  except  coin,  during  the  undermentioned 
fiscal  years. 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Rice. 

Other 
Products. 

Total  of  domes 
tic  products. 

1790 

.04 

4.35 

1.75 

13.52 

*19.8G 

1800 

5. 

31.84 

1805 

0.44 

6.34 

1.7 

24.9 

42.38 

1810 

15.1 

5. 

2.8 

19.96 

42.36 

1820 

22.3 

7.96 

1.7 

19.72 

51.68 

1830 

29.67 

5.58 

1.98 

20.97 

58.52 

1840 

63.87 

9.88 

1.94 

35.97 

111.66 

1842 

47.59 

9.54 

1.9 

32.80 

91.8 

1845 

51.74 

7.47 

2.16 

37.18 

98.45 

1847 

53.41 

7.24 

3.6 

86.32 

160.57 

1849 

66.39 

5.8 

2.57 

56.94 

131.7 

1850 

71.98 

9.95 

2.63 

50.34 

134.9 

This  table  shows  the  very  limited  foreign  demand  for  our  agri- 
ooltural  products,  and  how  slowly  it  increases.  Our  agricultural 
resources  are  developed  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  yet  wo  b:ivc 
Dot  a  foreign  market  (more  than  one  year  in  five)  for  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surplus  of  many  of  our  products.  During  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  Europe  furnLsht»d  an  extensive  market  for  the  bnad 
Btuffij  and  provisions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  since  1815,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1847,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  such 
products  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe — 
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the  greater  part  of  our  exports  of  that  charactf-r,  havinpr  beeti 
made  to  the  West  Indies  aud  South  America.  During  the  fiscal 
year  endinpf  June  30,  1850,  the  whole  value  of  flour  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Old  World  aud  its  islandi 
amounted  to  only  $1/J2d,l)31 — while  the  amount  exported  to  all 
the  countries,  provinces,  and  islands,  of  the  New  World,  amount- 
ed to  $5,174,639.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crops  in  1846  and 
1847  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  were  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn  and  meal 
into  those  countries  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
demand  for  corn  and  corn  meal  in  Ireland,  hids  fair  to  be  per- 
manent— but  for  flour,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products  of 
the  free  states,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  European  market 
will  be  any  better  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  ten.*  As  to  tobacco,  the  value  exported  is 
very  little  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  since. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  Southern  slave  States  (those  below  the  35th  degree  of  lati- 
tude) and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  free  States  and  of  the 
Northern  slave  States,  exported  annually  on  an  average  from  the 
United  States,  during  the  undermentioned  ycars,t  and  the  amount 
to  each  person. 

•    Southern  Slave  Slates.         ,  Free  States  Ac  X.  Slave  SUtet. 


J&OO  to  lb07 

$*J  millions. 

$16  to 

each.    ! 

!     $3U  millions. 

$6  to  each. 

18-JO  to  lbJ4 

i.'3i     ^• 

ly 

1 

[      -jai    " 

'Ji  ** 

1830  to  1S33 

33       " 

17 

1 

i        30  i     '' 

oa      ** 

lb35  to  1840 

66       " 

26 

u 

36       *• 

0|       u 

1841  to  1842 

53       '» 

19 

t. 

4r.     '• 

3       - 

1844  to  1846 

OU     " 

17 

*' 

1       48i     " 

3       *• 

1849  to  1S50 

71  i  '• 

18 

i( 

i       6U     ** 

3i     ^^ 

What  a  flattering  prospect  for  the  future,  the  foregoing  tables 
present  to  the  producers  of  flour,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
lumber,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions,  in  caae 
they  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for,  and  clothe  themselves  with,  British 
and  French  goods.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  of  the  free  States,  are  to  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  to  pay  for  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  tropical  fruits  and  hides.  The  West  Indies  and 
Brazil,  furnish  a  constant  and  regular  demand  and  steady  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  free  and  northern   slave  states,  while  the 

♦  Sec  on  this  subject,  Sec  34,  of  Chap.  XII. 

t  All  the  cotton  and  rice  are  estimated  as  coming  from  ths  Southern  SlaTe 
States,  and  all  the  other  products,  from  the  other  States ;  which  is  very 
nearly  correct. 
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markets  of  Europe  are  very  iinccrtaiu,  and  uot  to  be  depend -tl 
upon.  The  whole  commcrcii  of  the  United  States  with  the  M'  -• 
India  Islands,  and  with  the  American  continent  and  all  Is 
islands,  is  advantageous,  the  balance  of  trade  being  slightly  in 
fovor  of  our  country,  which  is  paid  in  coin,  amounting  on  an  aver- 
age to  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  the  greater  part  of  whicli  is 
exported  to  the  old  world,  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

The  products  of  the  free  and  northern  Slave  States  exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  American  Continent  and  its  islan<l  \ 
amounted  in  1844  to  over  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
in  1850  to  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars;  in  payment  for 
which  we  received  some  coin,  and  many  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, some  of  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
others  cannot  bo  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  cou- 
Bumption  of  the  country. 

Tne  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  old  world,  which 
were  retained  for  consumption  (consisting  mostly  of  manufacture  d 
products)  cost  in  1844,  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
1850  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  about  five  sixths  of 
which  were  consumed  in  the  free  and  the  northern  slave  stat<  s, 
while  the  domestic  products  of  those  states,  taken  by  the  old 
world  in  payment,  amounted  to  only  about  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  1844,  and  thirty  millions  in  1850.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  commerce  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  northern 
states,  as  it  makes  them  not  only  dependent  upon,  and  tributary 
to  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  and  involves  them  iu 
debt,  but  it  also  makes  them  dependent  upon,  and  tributary  to 
the  cotton  planting  states  of  the  south,  for  cotton  as  an  artielo 
of  export,  to  pay  their  debts  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

A  very  largo  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stat -s 
with  the  old  world,  is  advantageous  only  to  the  cotton  planting; 
states,  and  injurious  to  all  the  other  states,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  the  prevalent  delusions  of  the  theories  of  free 
trade,  have  induced  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  markets  i»f 
the  free  and  northern  slave  states  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europ*', 
to  obtain  mark<'ts  for  cotton.  I  say  the  sacritico  has  been  un- 
necessary, for  if  the  American  markets  had  been  properly  securwl 
to  the  domestic  laborer  and  producer,  the  domestic  market  t'ur 
cotton  would  have  been  much  more  extensive ;  and  the  manufav.*- 
turers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  hav-? 
been  compelled  to  buy  our  cotton  in  nearly  the  same  quantities, 
to  avoid  being  supplanted  in  foreign  markets,  by  their  American 
competitors. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  so  great  in  nearly 
all   the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815,  that    tUv.* 
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quantity  of  broadstuffs  seems  to  hnva  increased  more  rapidly  tljan 
tlicir  population  ;  and  it  is  still  continuinpj  to  increase,  so  that  we 
cannot  depend  upon  a  European  market  for  provisions,  perhaps 
for  half  a  century  to  come.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  pro- 
duce more  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  thcUnit*^ 
States ;  and  as  we  produce  in  the  free  states,  very  little  that  thev 
want  in  payment  for  their  cloths,  silks,  satins,  wines,  iron,  hard- 
ware, &c.,  &c.,  our  means  of  payment  for  such  articles  are  very 
limited,  and  must  continue  tx)  be  so  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  fur  our  credit 
was  very  nearly  exhausted  during  the  three  years  of  free  trade 
from  1840  to  1842,  as  it  has  been  from  1848  to  the  present  time  ; 
(1851.) 

Some  of  the  writerr  and  advocates  of  free  trade  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy  for  the  British  in  1845  and  1846,  on 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  was  said  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  consume  the  breadstufl^  and  provihions 
raised  in  the  free  states,  because  we  encouraged  manufactures  at 
home,  and  refused  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  products  of  their 
factories ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  the  necessary  tendency  of 
our  tariff  was  to  lesson  the  consumption  of  our  ajrricultural  pro- 
ducts in  Great  Britain,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  domc!^ 
tic  exports.  The  foregoinir  tables  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
pretence.  The  nations  of  Kuropc  purchase  our  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  when  they  need  them,  and  because  they  need  them  ; 
and  not  because  we  purchase  more  or  less  of  th«Mr  pro<luct*. 
They  do  not  purcha.se  our  products  to  accommodate  us,  but  tht*m- 
selves  ;  they  buy  what  they  want  and  no  more.  Those  tondor- 
heartcd  advocat<}S  of  free  trade  may  better  reserve  their  sympa- 
thies for  our  own  laborers. 

It  must  bo  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  that  whenever  the  cost  of  our  imports  as  a 
nation,  exceeds  our  exports,  the  freight  earned  by  American  ves- 
sels, and  the  profits  of  that  part  of  our  exports  made  by  Ameri- 
can morchants,  the  cxce.**s  or  balance  must  exist  as  a  debt 
against  us  ;  that  whenever  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us, 
our  foi'-ign  debt  is  accumulating  to  the  precise  amount  of  ^uch 
balance,  and  the  interest  on  our  former  debt  added  to  it  ;  that 
our  cxjwrts,  freights,  profits,  and  foreign  debt,  must  bo  pre- 
ci.**ely  »'<jual  to  our  imports,  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt, 
and  that  the  two  must  balance  each  other,  like  a  banker^s 
account. 

i^et  us  now  compare  our  exports  and  imports,  in  order  to  Icam 
the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  sitiution 
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of  the  country  at  different  periods  ;  nnd   to  ascertain  tlu^  tfl-et 
of  our  several  tariff  aets,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Owin<^  to  the  erabar^'o  whieii  was  passed  by  Congress,  I)<>c.'in- 
bcr  22d,  1807,  the  vari«>us  iu»n-iinportatiou  and  non-intercnurso 
acts  which  followed  in  quick  succ**ssion,  and  the  war  from  ,\\\uo^ 
1812,  to  January,  1S15,  our  import^  wen»  not  very  large,  and  the 
forci«rn  debt  of  our  nierchant.s  could  not  have  been  very  h<':ivy  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Thoiiirh  our  national  d«»bt  at  the  clus  •  nf 
the  war  was  over  an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  y«^t 
it  was  mostly  owini^  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  our  bankini;:  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  debt  due  from  our  citizens  and  om* 
government  to  Europeans,  did  not  perhaps  exceed  thirty  million>  of 
dollars.  But  our  duties  on  imports  were  so  low,  that  immtMliatdy 
after  the  war,  and  during  the  years  ISlo,  1816,  and  1817,  our  coun- 
try was  literally  flooded  with  British,  French,  and  other  fon^gn  niaii- 
ufactnres,  including  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  linens,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  iron,  and  hardware,  &c.,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  during 
those  three  years,  (as  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary,) 
to  the  sum  of  $359,394,274  ;  while  our  exports  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  only  $222,149,774.  If  we  add  25  per  cent. 
to  our  exports  for  freight  and  profits  of  American  merchants  and 
ship  owners,  they  would  amount  to  about  f«278,00(),000,  and 
leave  a  balance  of  trade  a^^ainst  us  durinof  those  three  years, 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $81,000,000.  Our  exj)orts 
in  1818,  1819,  and  1S20,  amounted  to  $232,115,323;  our  im- 
ports during  that  period  are  estimated  at  $283,325,000  ;  and  if 
we  add  20  per  cent,  to  our  exports  for  fnright  and  profits,  and 
call  our  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  $30,000,000,  calcu- 
lating interest  upon  it,  our  aggregate  foreign  debt,  including 
American  stocks  held  by  Europeans,  would  amount  on  the  :U)th 
day  of  September,  1S20,  to  about  $126,000,000;  perhaps  six- 
teen millions  of  it  was  lost  by  the  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  Ame- 
rican merchants  and  importers  ;  leaving  $110,000,000,  which  has 
been  paid. 

All  the  money  and  products  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  inten\>t  on 
our  foreign  debt,  and  the  dividends  on  our  stocks  held  abroad, 
appear  as  part  of  our  exports ;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  loans, 
and  moneys  and  effects  sent  here  to  be  invested  in  our  stocks, 
appear  in  and  as  a  part  of  our  imports.  Foreign  debt,  including 
the  amount  of  our  stocks  held  by  Europeans  on  the  first  day  uf 
October,  1820,  exclusive  of  sixteen  million  dollars  due  from 
bankrupts,  estimated  at  $110,000,000. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  3'ear8  of  coin 
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and  bullion,  other  free  goods,  dutiable  good?,  and  tbe  amount  of 
duties  collected  during  each  period. 


« ._ 

Coin  an<l  bullion. 

Tree  Goods. 

DutUble       Total 

Dutiw  collected 

Yean. 

Miliiona. 

Miliiona. 

Goods. 

imported. 

MiUtona. 

1821  to  1824, 

*24.9 

13 

*265 

1^303.9 

$   90.4 

1825  to  1828, 

28.7 

19.1 

301.5 

349.3 

115 

1829  to  1832, 

23.7 

23.5 

207.4 

34y.6 

124 

1833  to  1834, 

25 

75.8 

133.8 

234.6 

43.1 

1835  to  1837, 

37 

202.3 

241.6 

4S0.9 

74.8 

1838, 

17.7 

43.1 

52.9 

113.7 

19.7 

1839, 

5.6 

70.8 

85.6 

162 

25.5 

1840  to  1842, 

17.9 

135.9 

181.4 

335.2 

51.6 

1843  to  1846, 

36 

71.2 

304.8 

412 

97.1 

1847, 

24.1 

17.6 

105.5!   147.2 

23.7 

1848  to  1850, 

17.6 

50.2 

413.2 

,  481 

99.8 

The  tariff  act  of  1 832  exempted  from  duty  all  teas  imported 
in  American  vessels  from  China  and  other  places  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  coffee,  spices,  fruits,  nuts,  gums,  dyewoods, 
and  nearly  all  other  raw  products  of  the  torrid  zone,  except 
sugar,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  silk,  to  a  rate 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833  provided  for  a  prospective  peri- 
odical reduction  of  duti»\s  until  they  should  bt^  ri'duced  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  to  20  per  cent.,  added  greatly  to  the  free  li^t, 
and  exempted  from  duty  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
worsted,  silk  and  worsted,  linen,  and  laces  imported  from  Europe 
after  the  year  1833. 

Under  these  acts  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  free  of  duty, 
increased  immensely,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table.  Ibc 
manufactures  of  silk  worsted,  silk  and  wor.sted,  linen,  laces,  and 
sheeting,  imported  free  of  duty  in  1839,  were  valued  at  over 
thirty-six  million  dollars.  These  heavy  imports  of  articles  of 
luxury  contributed  to  increase  the  balance  of  trade  against  the 
country,  and  to  involve  it  in  debt. 

Tbe  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1841  exclusive  of  specie 
were  valued  at  $122,957,544;  in  1842  they  amounted  to  only 
$96,075,071.  Perhaps  nothing  but  embarrassments,  inabil- 
ity to  pay  promptly  our  foreign  debts,  and  the  interest  upon 
them,  and  the  low  state  of  American  credit  abroad,  prevented 
the  imports  in  IS  12  from  amounting  to  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1.^39  and  1811.  About  two  thirds  in  value  of  the  im- 
ports then  consisted,  .-md  now  consist,  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts and  metals,  the  greatest  part  of  which  might  mnd  ought 
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to  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  tarifi*  of 
1842  was  to  lessen,  by  means  of  increased  duties,  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silks,  satins,  laoes,  wines,  and 
distilled  spirits,  as  well  as  iron,  hardware,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  linen.  It  contributed  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  several  modes.  Ist.  By  increasing  do- 
mestic industry.  2d.  By  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  country  and  contributing  to  relievo  it  from  foreign  debts  and 
embarrassments.  3d.  By  increasing  the  revenue,  and  4th  by 
checking  luxury.  The  compromise  act  of  1833  produced  oppo- 
site effects  in  the  long  run,  in  all  these  particulars,  and  contri- 
buted to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  impoverish 
it.  Such  are  the  effects  also  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the 
longer  it  is  continued  in  force  the  more  plainly  they  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Millious. 

Estimated  amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  1st,  1820  $110 

Some  of  which  being  a  recent  mercantile  debt  bore  no 
interest,  but  the  most  of  it  drew  interest  at  5  and  6 
per  cent.,  averaging  perhaps  on  the  whole  debt,  5 
per  cent,  for  4  years,  to  Oct.  1st,  1824,  22 

Imports  during  the  4  years  including  ^24,912,467  coin 

and  bullion,  304 

Debt  contracted  for  purchase  of  Florida,  5 

Total  imports  and  debt,  $44 1 


Exports  jurin^  the  same  4  years,  including  $34,675,778 

coin  and  bmlion,  287.8 

Freights  earned  by  American  vessels,  and  profits  of 
American  merchants,  equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  ex- 
ports. 


43.2 


Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  $33 1 


Amount  of  debt  against  the  country  Oct.  Ist,  1824,  im- 
mediately after  the  tariff  act  of  1824  took  effect,  1 10 
though  the  exports  of  specie  during  the  four  years 
had  exceeded  the  imports,  over  nine  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 
Interest  four  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1828,  J^2 
Import  including  $28,672,610  specie,                                    349.3 

Total  imports  and  debt,  $481 .3 
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Exports,  inoludiDg  $29,759,944  specie,  331.7 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent,  49. S 


Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  $381.5 


Amount  of  debt  against  the  country  Oct.  Ist,  1828, 

immediately  after  the  tariff  of  1828  took  effect,  99.8 

the  debt  haying  been  reduced  about  ten  millions 
during  the  previous  four  years,  though  the  exports 
of  specie  had  exceeded  the  imports  only  a  little  over 
one  million  dollars. 
Interest  6  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1834,  30 

Imports,  including  $53,755,025  specie,  584.3 


Total  imports  and  debt,  $714 


Exports,  including  $26,462,523  specie,  509.2 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.,  76.4 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  $585.6 


Amount  of  debt  against  tho  country,  Oct.  1st,  1831, 
after  tlic  first  reduction  of  debt  undtr  the  coinpromise 
act  of  1833,  $128.4 

the  imports  of  specie  havinfr  oxct^edod  tho  exports 
during  the  previous  6  years,  (un<l"r  tho  tariff  of  1828 
and  1832,)  over  twenty-.spven  inilliun  dollars  ;  .show- 
ins:  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  our 
country,  to  an  amount  about  o<jual  to  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt. 
Interest  3  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1SPJ7,  }9:2 

Imports,  including  $"i7. 000,000  ?])ecio,  4^1 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debts,  $628. r» 


Received  from  France,  under  treaty  for  spoliations,  n 

Exports,  including  $lf).8  millions  specie,  3r.7.S 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.,  5*\i 


Total  exports,  &o.,  $428.0 
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Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1837, 

Interest  1  year  to  Oct.'  1st,  1838, 
Imports,  inolading  $17|  millions  specie. 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt, 

Exports,  including  $3}  millions  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.. 

Total  exports,  &o  , 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1838, 

immediately  after  the  general  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Interest  1  year,  to  Oct  Ist,  1839, 

Imports,  including  $5.6  millions  specie, 

Total  imports  and  debt 

Exports,  including  $8|  millions  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent., 

Total  exports,  freights,  ^c. 

Amount  of  foreign  debt, 

on  the  1st  day    of  October,  1839,  8  days  before  the 
second  suspension  of  specie  by  nearly  all  the  banks 
south  and  west  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Interest  3  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1842, 
Imports,  including  nearly  $18  millions  specie. 

Total  imports  and  debt, 

Exports,  including  $23^  millions  specie. 

Freights  and  ])rofits  had  fallen  very  much,  and  are  es- 
timated Ski  12^  per 'Cent,  on  the  exports  other  than 
specie. 

Total  exports,  freights,  &c., 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1842, 

being  about  the  same  as  it  was,  Oct.  Ist,  1838, 
though  the  exporth  of  Kpecie  had  exceeded  the  im- 
ports, nearly  $8|  million  dollars,  showing  that  it  re- 
quired about  diree  years  to  pay  the  increMed  amoxuxt 


MiI1Ion& 
$200.6 

10 
113.7 

$321.3 

10S.5 
1G.2 

124.7 

$199.6 


9.4 
162.0 

371 

121 

IS 

139 
$232 


34. S 
33.).  2 

$60J 

358.6 


41. S 


400.4 


$201.(1 
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of  debt  accumulated  by  tbe  beavj  importations  of 
the  year  1839. 
Estimated  losses  of  European  creditors  and  bond- 
holders by  the  failure  of  American  merchants,  bank- 
ers, corporations,  and  some  of  the  States  to  make 
payment  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842, 
and  during  the  prcyious  sixteen  years,  21.6 

Leaving,  Oct  1st,  1842,  a  foreign  debt  of  $180 

to  be  provided  for   and  paid,  including  bonds  and 
stocks  of  all  kinds  held  abroad,  when  the  tariflf  of 
1842  took  effect. 
Interest  3|  years  to  June  30th,  1846,  33.7 

Imports,  including  $36  millions  specie,  412 

Total  imports,  and  foreign  debt,  $625.7 

Exports,  including  $19}  millions  specie,  423.6 

Freight  and  profits  on  exports  other  than  specie,  at  10 

per  cent.,  40.1 

Total  exports,  freight,  &o.,  $463.7 

Amount  of  forcicrn  debt,  $162 

on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  five  months  before  the 
tariff  of  1840  took  effect.  The  foreign  debt  was 
reduced  during  3  J  years,  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  imports  of  specie 
exceeded  the  exports  about  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 
Interest  1  year  to  June  30th,  1847,  8 

Imports,  including  $24 J  millions  specie,  147 


Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  ,  $317 


Exporti),  including  nearly  $2  millions  specie,  150.5 

Freights  were  high,  and  together  with  profits,  amounted 
to  12  or  15  per  cent.  ;  but  the  imports  were  under- 
valued, and  much  of  the  grain  and  flour  shipped  on 
American  account,  fell  before  it  was  sold  ;  to  bal- 
ance these  drawbacks  and  undervaluations,  call  the 
freights,  &c.,  10  per  cent.,  15 

Total  exports,  freights^  &o.,  $165.5 
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Million.*. 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  June  30th,  1847,  Jlol.o 

Interest  4  years  to  June  30th,  1851,  30.3 

Imports,  including  S2'2.6  millions  specie,  6HG.7 

Undervaluations  of  ^560,000,000  of  dutiable  imports 
from  5  to  80  per  cent.,  including  profits  made  by 
foreigners  on  goods  sent  here  for  sale,  estimated  on 
an  average  at  15  per  cent.,  84 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  $962.5 

Exports,  including  $58,000,000  specie,  669 

lei>s    fall  on  cotton  shipped  by  American  merchants 
before  it  wa6  sold  by  them,  estimated  in  1851  at       15 


Freights  have  been  falling  many  years,  estimated  on  C54 

exports  other  than  specie,  at  8  per  cent,  48 


Am't  realized  from  exports  and  freights  &o  estimated  at       $702 


Showing  a  foreign  debt  of  about  $260 

against  our  country  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  thef^e  estimates  and  calculations  are 
entirely  accurate  ;  though  they  are  deduced  from  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  period  correspond  so 
well  with  each  other,  and  with  collateral  evidence,  that  I  think 
they  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  They  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  illustrate  fairly  the  relative  effects  of  the  several 
tariff  acts,  from  181G  to  1846,  upon  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  amount  of  its  foreign  debts,  and  upon  the  exports 
and  imports  of  specie.* 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years  was  as  follows  : 

In  1791,  $  75,169,974.  In  1821,  $89,987,427. 

1801,  82,000,167.  1825,  83,78«,432. 

1812,  45,035,123.  1830,  48,565,405. 

1816,  123,016,375. 

The  debt  was  increased  $15,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana in  1803,  and  $5,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1822, 
and  was  all  paid  off  prior  to  January  1st,  1834.  The  new 
debt  of  the  United  States  created  since  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1837,  amounted  on  the  first  of  December  1843,  to 
«26,742,949. 

*  For  estimatet  of  the  amount  of  coin  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
immigrants,  see  Section  7  of  Chapter  X. 
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The  Sirio  Canal  of  New  York  was  commenced  in  1^^17,  and 
completed  in  1825.  The  work  proved  so  valuable  and  appart'ijtlj 
advantageous  to  the  State,  that,  a  large  proportion  of  tht»  people 
of  the  United  States  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  mania  for  inter- 
nal improvements  ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  tariff  and 
national  bank,  about  the  year  1834,  they  were  taken  with  a  mo- 
nomania for  paper  money,  and  paper  cities,  accompanied  by  a 
high  fever  for  railroads.  Almost  every  man  that  had  sufficieut 
facilities,  credit  and  financiering  talent  to  get  into  debt  enoi^;h  to 
ruin  him  eventually,  thought  he  was  oo  the  high  road  to  fortune  ; 
and  many  of  the  State  Legislatures  seemed  to  be  governed  by 
very  little  more  wisdom.  Some  of  the  states  commenced  con- 
tracting debts  for  canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements  as 
early  as  1820,  but  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive,  the  most  vision- 
ary schemes  were  devised,  and  the  largest  debts  contracted,  in- 
cluding loans  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  to  the  amount  of 
over  $50,000,000. 

Because  the  Eric  Canal,  and  several  canals  in  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  and  also  many  railroads  had  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, many  persons  seemed  to  suppose  that  canals  and  rail- 
roads would  almost  instantly  make  business,  and  be  as  useful  in  a 
wilderness,  as  in  a  densely  populated  country. 

The  several  States  contracted  loans,  and  issued  bonds,  or  stocks, 
for  making  internal  improvements,  and  establishing  banks,  from 
the  years  1820  to  1830,  to  an  amount  exceedmg  twenty-six 
million  of  dollars;  from  1831  to  18^5  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding forty  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  from  1S3(»  to  183S,  both 
inclusive,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  debts  of  the  several  states,  from  December  1S42, 
to  the  present  time  (1851)  have  constantly  exceeded  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  3<>th 
of  November,  1850,  amounted  to  $t)  1,228,238.  The  debt  of  the 
City  of  New  York  exceeds  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  the  debts  of 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  amount  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars — and  large  amounts  of  loans  have  been  contracted  by 
Railroad  and  Canal  Companies — so  that  our  National,  State, 
City,  and  Corporation  debts,  consisting  mostly  of  bonds,  greatly 
exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

About  half  of  those  debts  over  and  above  the  foreign  debts 
of  American  merchants,  are  supposed  by  well  informed  dealers  in 
stocks,  to  be  owned  abroad.  American  bonds  and  stocks 
were  very  much  depressed  in  price  in  1S41  and  1842;  and 
as  HM)n  as  the  country  began  to  revive,  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1812,  they  began  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
were  purchased  by  American  capitalists.     They  cootinQed  to  rise 
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in  price  here,'and  to  return  to  this  country  in  large  amounts,  up 
to  December,  1846  ;  but  during  the  years  1849  and  1850,  ami  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  very  well  known  that  large  amounts 
have  been  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  proceedn  applied  to  pay  f«»r 
railroad  iron,  and  other  foreijrn  goods.  These  facta  servo  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  my  estimates,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  results. 

Though  our  National,  State,  Corporate,  City  and  foreign  debts, 
are  not  one-sixth  part  as  large  in  proportion  to  our  population  as 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  yet  theirs  is  almost  all  owing 
to  thoir  own  citizens,  and  nothing  is  taken  out  of  the  country  to 
pay  the  interest  ;  whereas,  about  half  of  ours  is  due  to  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  ;  nations  which  generally  take 
but  few  of  our  products,  except  cotton  and  tobacco ;  nations 
which  generally  have  as  large  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  for 
goods  and  luxuries,  as  the  credit  of  our  merchants  and  people 
will  permit,  and  they  drain  us  of  our  specie  to  pay  such  balances, 
and  the  interest  on  the  debts  we  owe  them.  The  debt  of  Great 
Britain  being  due  to  her  own  citizens,  does  not  lessen  the  n^'«;re- 
gate  wealth  of  the  nation  in  th#  lea.«t ;  and  if  it  could  be  struck 
out  of  existence  at  once,  the  'people  in  the  affgregafe  would  net  he 
any  wealthier  than  they  are  now.  The  debt  is  equivalent  to  a 
mortgage  on  rhe  part  of  th^  creditors  of  the  governmefU^  upon  the 
productive  industry  and  the  earnings  of  the  people^  and  thus  it  tnuls 
to  oppress  one  dass^for  the  benefit  of  another  ;  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  none  the  poorer  on  account  of  it.  The  effect  is  the  same 
upon  the  nation^  as  debts  due  from  one  citizen  to  another.  Our 
case  ii  different.  Our  debts  being  due  to  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  estimate  our  wealth  as  a  people,  we  should 
deduct  from  our  aggregate  means  the  whole  amount  of  our  forei'in 
debt  individually  and  collectively,  including  the  amount  of  our 
stocks  held  by  Europeans. 

The  calculations  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815  to  1^24, 
also  under  the  compromise  act  from  1835  to  1839  inclusive — and 
under  the  tariffof  1846,  from  July  1st,  1847,  to  June  30th,  18)1 
— and  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  tlie  United 
States,  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824,  1828  and  1832 — from  1^25 
to  1834  inclusive — also  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  com- 
promise act,  from  1840  to  1842,  inclusive,  after  the  credit  of 
the  country  had  received  such  a  shock  as  to  diminish  greatly  our 
imports — also  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  from 
October  1842,  to  Nov.  30th  1846,  and  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  up  to  June  30th,  1847,  when  there 
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was    an  extensive    demand  for  our  flour  and    grain   in    Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  low  tariflf  has  always  invited  larpe  importations  of  foreiini 
goods,  produced  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country — increased 
the  forei«rn  debt — undermined  and  supplanted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  domestic  producer  and  manufacturer — and  tended  to 
paralyze  the  business,  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  nation — and 
to  depress  the  value  of  nearly  all  the  property  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  lower  the  tariff,  and  the  more  it  has  approxi- 
mated to  free  trade,  the  greater  have  been  it  sparalyzing  and  de- 
pressing effects  upon  industry.  Industry  and  property  were  both 
excessively  depressed  from  1784  to  1790;  again  from  INIS  to 
1824,  under  the  low  tariff  then  in  operation — also  from  1837  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1842,  under  the  free-trade  compromise  act  of 
1833 — and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  and  some 
other  branches  of  industry,  have  been  mnch  depressed  during  the 
last  three  years  (1849,  1850  and  1851),  under  the  free-trade 
tariff  of  1846.  This  has  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  almost 
every  pursuit  in  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  country  revived,  as  \f  by  magic,  from  1825  to  1834, 
under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828 — and  also  from  1S43  to 
the  end  of  the  year  18  IG,  undor  the  tariff  of  184-2. 

It  strikes  mc  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  or  15  per 
cent,  on  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  United  States,  and  firo 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  gold,  would  have  a  most  salutary 
influouce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  cotton  and  the  exportation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts to  pay  foreign  debts  ;  to  check  the  importation  of  more 
foreign  goods  than  we  can  pay  for  in  domestic  products  ;  to  lessen 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  thereby  prevent  runs  upon  the 
baukSf  panics,  commercial  embarrassments,  derangements  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  a  general  depression  of  the  value  of 
property. 

.Nations  like  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South  America,  which 
produce  gold  and  silver  as  commodities  for  exportation,  have  no 
occuhiun  to  pursue  the  same  pnliey  which  is  necessary  for  nations, 
wLieh  produce  none,  or  very  little.  It  is  not  for  their  interest  to 
cheek  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  encourage 
their  importation,  which  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  most 
coinmercial  nations  of  Kuropo  and  of  China,  and  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  increased  as  follows : 

Begistered,  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
1815,  1,368,127  tons. 

1820,  1,280,166  " 

1830,  1,191,776  " 

1840,  2,180,764  " 

1850,  3,535,454  ** 

Sec.    14.    On  the   Commerce  and  Commercial  Policy  of   Great 

Britain. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  very  trifling  in  amonnt, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  total  value  of  exports  from 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1354  were  valued  at  £212,338  5s. 
(See  ante.  Chap.  XII.  Sec.  21.) 

The  exports  from  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  16^3,  amounted  to  i^2,022,812,  and  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1669,  to  i^2,063,294. 

Statement  of  the  official  value,  (as  fixed  in  1696)  of  all  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain,  of  foreign  and  colonial  as  well  as  of 
domestic  products,  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  including  Ireland^ 
and  her  own  colonies,  during  the  undermentioned  periods.* 

1698  to  1701  average  annually  i^6,449,594 

1749  to  1755                 do.         do.  12,220,974 

1784  to  1792                 do.         do.  18,621,942 

in  1802                do.         do.  46,411,966 

1816  to  1822                 do.         do.  53,126,195 

Statement  of  the  official  and  declared  or  real  value  of  British 
and  Irish  products  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

TcaiB.  Official  Value.  Declared  Value. 

1800  £22,831,936  £36,929,007 

1802  25,193,389  45,102,230 

1810  33,299,408  47,000,926 

1820  37,820,293  35,569,077 

1830  60,492,637  37,691,302 

1840  102,706,372  51,406,430 

1845  134,599,116  60,111,081 

1849  164,539,504  63,596,025 

1850  175,416,000  71,367,885 

Real  value  in  1850,  equal  to  $342,560,000. 

*  See  the  Commercial  Dictionary — title  Imports.  The  coin  and  bullion 
trported  an<l  imported,  are  not  included. 
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The  foregoing  tables  show  the  great,  and  almost  incredible  in- 
crease of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain  within  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  consequent  upon  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine,  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  rolling 
iron,  &c.,  and  caused  by  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  island. 

The  official  values  exhibit  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  ox- 
ported  during  each  period,  (as  the  standard  of  official  values  has 
not  been  changed  since  1696.)  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  these 
exports  since  the  year  1800  was  from  Ireland.  The  value  of  the 
domestic  exports,  of  Great  Britain  alone,  was,  in  1845,  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OP  SAILORS 

EMPLOYED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


ToBiMfe. 


KaonCca 


ii 


1702  in  England  and  Wales, 
1760  "  *' 

''         Scotland, 
1800,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
1835,  England  and  Wales, 

"      Scotland, 

"      Ireland, 

'*      Islands  and  Colonies, 

1835,  total  British  Empire, 
1843,       '*  " 

"     steamers. 

The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  new  vessels,  McCulloch 
estimated  at  from  i::lO  to  iL'12  per  ton. 

Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  ai^d  navigation  of  Gr^t 
Britain  has  grown  up  sinco  the  revolution  of  lt)S8  ;  and  mostly 
since  the  rapid  increase  of  their  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try after  the  year  1770.  Mining  and  manufacturing  industry 
hupply  almost  all  the  materials  of  the  immense  commerce  of  that 
great  empire.  Ireland  has  no  foreign  commerce  of  any  account, 
because  she  has  very  little  mining  and  manufacturing  indu>try, 
ami  nothing  to  export  but  breadstufl^,  provisions,  and  linen 
goods. 


3,281 

261,222 

27,196 

6,105 
'^i76 

433,922 
n'^  SI  8 

12,198 

1,466,(332 

105,037 

2,156 

161,511 

13,^^3 

1 ,030 

54,2t)2 

5,U57 

14,825 

1,853,112 

105,1^45 

3,287 

335,820 

23,!*24 

1 ,027 

131,735 

9,2v^2 

5,774 

463,094  i 

31,869 

25,513; 

2,783,761- 

171,030 

30,983- 

3,588,387. 

213,977 

942 

121,455, 
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Statement  in  pounds  sterling  uf  the  declared  or  market  value 
of  the  exports,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  under- 
mentioned jears. 


1830. 


1840. 


1849. 


Brass  and  Cop'r  man'res, 
Coals  and  Culm^ 
Cotton  Manufactures, 
CM'ton  Yam  and  Twist, 
Earthenware, 
Glass  and  Glassware. 
Hardware  and  CuUerj, 
Iron  and  Steel, 
Lead  and  Shot, 
Leather  &  Man'res  of  do., 
Linen  Manufactures, 
Linen  Yam, 
Machinery  and  millwork, 
Salt, 

Silk  Manufactures, 
Soap  and  Candles, 
Tin  and  tinware. 
Woollen  Manufactures, 
WooDen  Yam, 

Value  of  above  articles, 
Yalne  art'les  not  enum'd, 

Total  domestic  exports, 


£  867,344 
184,464 
15,294,923 

4,133,741 
442,193 
401,543 

1,412,107 

1,078,523 
106,789 
335,451 

2,066,424 

208,767 
183,604 
521,010 
246,592 
249,657 
4,851,097 


^232,584,229 

5,087,368 


£  1,450,464 
576,519; 
17,567,310 

7,101,308 
573,184 
417,178 

1,349,137 

2,524,859 
237,312 
417,074 

3,306,088 
822,876 
593,064 
213,479 
792,648 
450,640 
499,603 

5,327,853 
452,957 


£44,673,553 
6,732,877 


ie5 1,406,430 


£  1,863,287 

1,088,148 

20,188,874 

6,701,920 

807,466 

254,175 

2,198,597 

4,907,643 

287,339 

498,567 

3,365,813 

737,650 

709,071 

254,126 

1,000,357 

240,713 

853,226 

7,330,475 

1,087,867 


£54,437,314 
9,158,711 


£63,596,025 


£38,271,597 

The  navigation  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Croniwcl]  (1651), 
were  substantially  the  beginning   of  the  protecting   system   in 
(}reat  Britain,  which  continued  from  that  time  until  the  year 
1846.     During  all  that  period  it  was  the  constant  study  of  the 
British  government  to  discriminate  between  their  own  industry, 
sod   that  of  foreign  nations,  by  d&ties,  taxes,  drawbacks,  and 
boooties,  to  encourage   the  importation  of  raw  materials  to   be 
manufiu^tured,  by  low  duties  or  no  duties  at  all ;  while   they  im- 
posed heavy  duties  on  all  products   for   consumption,  to   secure 
their  domestic  and  colonial  markets  to  their  own  citizens,  by  im- 
pofiiDg  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  (amounting  in  many  cases 
to  prohibition)  and  to  extend  their  foreign  markets  as   much  as 
possible.     All  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  undermine   and 
sopplant  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  other  nations.     Parlia- 
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ment,  the  Administration,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  board  of 
trade,  and  the  public  press,  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  niann- 
facturers,  were  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  effect  those  object*,  hv 
any  means  in  their  power.  Durin"^  the  last  fifty  years  of  that 
period,  their  authors,  editors,  ohambers  of  commerce,  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  were  striving  to  inculcate  and  spread  amonj; 
the  people  of  other  nations,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  by  them,  to  subsidize  the  public  press  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manufactun^ 
free  trade  opinions  for  the  American  people,  while  the  Britbfa 
government  and  people  were  studying  and  practising  upon  the 
most  effective  system  of  protection. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wore 
changed  about  a  dozen  times,  between  the  years  1780  and  ISI9, 
when  they  were  finally  raised  at  the  latter  period  to  j^|  or 
about  $31)  per  ton,  when  imported  in  British  vessels — and 
£1  18^8.  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  duties  w*^re 
specific,  and  always  raised  at  each  change,  and  never  reduced, 
until  the  year  1832.  They  never  reduced  their  duties  on  any 
thing  until  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so — until  their  mining 
and  manufacturing  Industry  was  so  far  advanced,  that  duties  wore 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  home  market,  and  it  became  important 
to  set  an  example  oi  free  tradc^  to  gull  tlieir  less  cunning  noij:h- 
bors.  On  many  things,  their  duties  are  now  (1S51)  as  hinh  a* 
ever. 

Having  boon  so  fortunate  as  to  oris^inate  in  Great  Britain 
nearly  all  the  important  inventions  to  promote  mining  and  mann- 
faoturing  industry  of  the  oighteonth  century,  tlicy  borrowed,  an! 
adhered  to,  (until  ISlt))  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Von^tian* 
many  eonturies>ince,  and  prohibited  under  severe  ponaltifs,  tho 
exportation  of  all  tools,  inNtruiin?nts,  and  maehiues,  used  in  th* 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  gi>ods;  or  uv»d  iu 
making  iron,  cutlery,  gla.<s,  and  various  other  manufacture v 
They  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  advantaixi^s  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  greater  part  of  these  ouin- 
modities  for  over  half  a  century,  supplied  half  of  the  commerei^l 
world  with  them  at  high  prices,  and  thor*^by  engros*>i-d  an 
iiiiuiensc  commerce,  accumulated  great  wealth,  involved  hah"  ^f 
the  civilized  world  in  debt  to  them  to  pay  for  their  mauutaetu.o. 
an<l  wure  deteruiiiu d  to  retain  tiiis  monopoly  ai>  long  a^  po^^i^ll , 
by  wiiliholdiii;;  from  oth.r  nations  the  means  of  aei}uirin::  tri' 
n«c  '>va:y  to,)ls,  instruments,  and  machinery,  and  of  leainiiij  u^ 
m:iinif'.uMui»r  lur  theiiist;lves. 

Inril  tl»«'  vt:ir  l>slt».  Great  Britain  had  statutes  in  fi>icr  ta 
prcvtvit  tho   exportation  of  gold  and  silver;  aince   that  time,  Lif 
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manufaoturiiijif  industry  has  been  8o  immensely  great,  and  tlic 
exportation  of  her  manufactured  fabrics  so  heavy,  that  th<  r(;  i.^  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  British,  and  against  almost  cvci  y 
Mate,  nation,  and  people,  with  whom  they  have  any  comiii»  rci.tl 
intercourse;  and  there  is  a  flow  of  the  precious  metals  almost 
constantly  into  Great  Britain  to  pay  these  balances  of  trade. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  get  an  abundant  supply  of  these; 
metals  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  have 
no  occasion  for  the  restrictive  policy  which  they  previously,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  found  expedient;  and  they  now  seek  to  set  an  example 
of  liberality,  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  aggregate  importation  of  silver,  gold,  and  gold  dust,  into 
Southampton  (England)  for  the  year  1849,  amounted  to 
£6,788,656  sterling  (or  over  $32,500,000)  and  in  1850  to 
^£5,703,216  (or  over  $27,000,000)  while  the  whole  exports  of 
the  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  in  1850  were  only 
jei, 565,000  sterling. 

Such  has  been  the  British  policy  for  two  centuries ;  and  its 
results  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  took  effect  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1847,  and  that  was  the  first  year  of  free  importation  of  grain 
into  Great  Britain.  ^ 

The  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  failed  in  \^Ar>^ 
and  again  in  184^ — the  grain  crops  were  short  also,  durini^  the 
latter  year — and  the  trade  in  grain  being  free,  the  speculators 
imagining  the  deficiency  much  greater  than  it  really  wa^?,  offortMl 
high  prices  for  grain  and  flour,  and  raised  wheat  the  last  of  May 
1847  to  102  shillings  sterling,  per  quarter — from  which  time  it 
fell  constantly,  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  whou  it  was 
but  little  over  50s.  per  quarter — and  only  GOs.  at  the  end  i»f 
August.  Twice  as  much  was  imported  as  was  necessary — the 
balance  of  trade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain — large  amounts 
of  coin  were  exported  to  pay  it — the  produce  dealers  were  nearly 
all  ruined  by  the*  fall  of  prices — the  adverse  balance  of  trad^'.  the 
exportation  of  specie,  the  extensive  speculations  in  raihca'l 
stocks,  and  th^  numerous  failures  of  the  produce  dealers,  pro- 
duced a  severe  pressure,  a  general  prostration  of  credit — and  one 
of  the  greatest  panics  ever  known — and  the  result  was,  the  l^^  at- 
est  number  of  failures,  and  the  most  extensive  bankruptcies, 
which  over  occurred  in  that  couutry.  The  liabilities  of  the  linns 
which  failed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1S17  in  tlie  city  of 
London,  were  stated  at  £10,000,000  sterling— in  Liveri)-»ol  at 
i;3,000,000 ;  in  Manchester  i^2,250,000  ;  in  Glasgow,  £3,()U(),«  )u: »; 
lUid  in  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Dublin,  and  other  cities  in  tliL- 
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United  KiDgdom  at  £5,000,000 ;  making  in  all,  over  twenty- 
three  millions  sterling.  This  was  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  exces- 
sive imports— of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade — and  large  exports 
of  specie.  The  British  people  then  drank  to  the  dregs,  from  the 
same  bitter  cup,  which  they  had  so  long  commended  to  their 
own  colonists,  to  the  Americans,  and  to  the  people  of  other 
nations. 

Statement  of  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
specifying  the  most  of  its  sources,  during  the  years  183S  and 
1840. 

Customs  and  Excise.  1838.  1840. 

C  Foreign,  £1,389,371  j^l  ,290,581 

Spirits,  <  Rum,  1,411,067  1,155,613 

(British,  5,467,201  5,201,664 

Malt  and  Hops,  5^34,986  5,325,042 

Wine,  1,846,057  1,791,646 

Sugar  and  Molasses,  4,893,684  4,650,017 

Tea,  3,362,035  3,472,864 

Coflfee,  684,979  921,552 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  3,561 ,812  3,588, ll>2 

Butter,  Cheese,  Currants,  and  Raisins,  666,400  7ir>J36 

Grain  and  Flour,  186,760  l,ir>6,»M0 

Cotton,  and  Sheep's  Wool,  imported,     725,445  7h5,491 

Paper,  Soap,  Candles,  and  Tallow,  1,536,260  l,57s,.|t;6 

Glass,  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slate,  1 , 1 07, 1 92  1  ;26 1  ,»*W 

Timber,  1,572,618  1,730,551 

Excise  Licenses,  1 ,023,202  1 ,054,1 1 5 

On  all  other  articles,  2,446,792  2,447,VHVi 


Total  Customs,  and  Excise,             £37,115,861  £38,127,408 

Stamp  Duties,                                          7,212,487  7,2S7,S2;l 

Land  Taxes,                                            1,184,830  1,181^3 

Windows,                                                   1,262,561  1,404,^^42 

Servants,  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Dogs,l ,  1 77,452  1 ,285,443 

Other  assessed  taxes,                                 278,242  28(>,lM9 

Post  Office  receipts,                                2,346,272  1,342,604 

Crown  Lands,                                              388,642  *  482,42.» 

Other  ordinary  revenues  and  resources,  312,575  3<X),96f; 

Total  income,                                     £51,278,928  £51,6i*3,51i) 

Total  income  for  the  year  1839,  ie52,058,349 
Revenue  from  Customs  in  1840  in 

Great  Britain,  £21,2O9»0S2 

Ireland,  2,132,731 

Total,  £^3,ai  1,813 
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Statement  of  the  net  pablio  income  (after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  coUeotion)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  daring  the  year 
1849. 


Gostoma, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Property  tax. 

Post  Office, 

Taxes,  (Land  and  Assessed) 

Miseellajieoas, 


Total, 


Oreat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

£18,695,799 

12,753,816 

6,365,475 

iBl,941,122 

1,231,548 

502,073 

5,408,160 

none. 

806,000 

2G,000 

4,303,849  > 
286,190  5 

631,717 

£48,619,289 

iB4,332,4r)0 
48,619,289 

eland, 

£52,951,749 
20,630,921 

1,557,079 

Total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Net  receipts  from  Customs, 
Cost  of  collecting  the  Customs, 

The  duties  have  been  taken  off  from  grain,  flour,  and  cotton, 
sbce  1840 — and  reduced  on  a  few  other  articles,  but  on  mauj 
things  they  are  now  (1851)  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in  1840, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
eftcept  cotton  and  bread  stuffs.  The  duties,  taxes,  exports,  and 
imports  of  Great  Britain,  show  the  protecting  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  effects,  as  well  as  Uie  condition  of  the  people. 
They  show  first,  that  by  reason  of  high  duties,  so  laid  as  to 
encourage  home  industry,  as  well  as  to  collect  revenue,  nothing 
of  any  account  is  imported  which  can  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  at  home ;  secondly,  that  the  duties  are  so  heavy  as 'to 
amount  to  prohibition  on  nearly  all  manufactured  articles,  and 
that  nearly  all  the  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  to  be  nianu- 
fiustured,  and  of  provisions;  thirdly,  that  their  exports  eonsist 
almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  the  principal  value  of  which 
arises  from  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  on  the  raw  materials  ;  and 
lastly,  that  their  exports  are  increasing,  as  rapidly  as  foreign 
markets,  and  the  demand  for  their  products  will  permit.  The 
recent  census,  and  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  of  tho 
agricultural  districts  in  Great  Britain,  show  the  depressing  effects 
of  a  free  importation  of  bread  stufis  upon  the  agriculture^  and  tho 
agricultural  population  of  the  kingdom. 
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Sec.  15.  On  the  commerce  and  commercial  policy  of  Franu. 

I.  Statement  of  the  average  anniial  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  France  at  the  undermentioned  periods,  in  millions  of 
francs  and  millions  of  dollars.* 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

IfilUODlOf 

iimioosof 

MQUoosof 

1  MauoM«r 

Tenni 

FnaoB. 

DoUan. 

FranoA. 

DoQaiiL 

1716  to  1720, 

65 

12 

106. 

20 

1721  to  1732, 

80.2 

15 

116.7 

22 

1740  to  1748, 

102.8 

19 

192.3 

36 

1787  to  1789, 

281.9 

53 

452.4 

84 

1819  to  1821, 

428 

80 

487.9 

91 

1827, 

556 

104 

602.2 

1121 

1827  to  1831, 

588.2 

110 

602.2 

112 

1837  to  1841, 

973 

182 

958.8 

179 

1843  to  1847, 

1,243  8 

233 

1,155.4 

216 

1847, 

1,342.8 

251} 

1.270.7 

238 

The  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  exported  and  imported, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  amounts  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France,  and  the 
excess  of  imports  over  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  generally 
very  large.  * 

II.  Statement  of  the  average  annual  official  value*  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  France,  during 
the  undermentioned  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of  francs. 


1S5J7U)1S81.  .lSl8tot«il7. 


li>0.9  '    191.7 
622.9  !    699.4 


Natural  products, 
Manufactured  products, 

Total  domestic  products,    506.8     486.1     ^    813.8  j    899.1 

*  The  valaet  tioce  1826  ara  iccording  to  the  itandard  of  oflidal  vtlnet 
adopted  that  year — but  prior  to  1836  they  are  fffffHiPf  to  the  marksC  valnei 
ot  their  respective  peiiodi. 


is4tr 
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III.  Statement  of  the  average  aoQual  official  valae*  of  the 
imports  into  France  for  homo  consumption  and  maoufacturc, 
during  the  undermentioned  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of 
francs. 


1827. 

1827  to  1881. 

1848  to  1847. 

lb47.  ■ 

Materials  to  be  manufturod, 
Raw  materials  for  cons'ption, 
Manufactured  products. 

276.3 
99.G 
38.2 

279.2 
130 
33.6 

590.5 

248.1 
54.4 

547.5 

379.1 

49.3 

Total, 

414.1 

442.8 

893 

975,9 

IV .  Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  official  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mauu- 
fitcture  of  France  during  the  years  1827  and  1847,  the  average 
of  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  and  the  average  of  five  years 
from  1843  to  1847  inclusive. 


1827. 

1827  to  188«.  . 

1848  to  1817. 

MlUions. 

MiUiooa. 

MiUloBS. 

Hanufurcs  of  Silk, 

115.3 

121.4 

145.3 

"              Cotton, 

46 

54.3 

122.6 

«              Wool, 

26.9 

33.9 

99.5 

"              Fhix  &  Hemp, 

44 

32.7 

25.5 

"              Leather, 

12.8 

15.4 

25.5 

Paper  and  books,  &c.. 

9.9 

10.8 

21.2 

Pottery  and  glass  ware. 

10.8 

12.7 

20.5 

Linen  and  Linen  clothing, 

6.4 

7.5 

16.4 

Watch  and  clock  work, 

4.2 

5.8 

2.5 

Manufactures  of  metals, 

3.5 

3.4 

11 

Mode.«s"(" 

2.2 

3.1 

3.7 

Articles  of  Parisian  industry. 

5.6 

6.7 

4.8 

Wines, 

47.3 

46.8 

50.9 

Brandy, 

22.3 

19.3 

12.3 

Flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 

8.6 

5.4 

7.3 

Salted  meats. 

1.4 

1.4 

2.3 

Madder, 

7.4 

8.6 

12 

Fruits  of  table. 

4.2 

3.4 

5.2 

Butter, 

2.0 

1.6 

3.2 

Raw  Silk, 

1 

7.1 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

126.0 

1   127.3 

215.0 

1847. 

Millions' 


165.5 

154.9 

100.5 

26.1 

28 

22.3 

21.9 

17.7 

2.0 

12.1 

5 

36 

55.4 

16.7 

4.5 

1.9 

10.7 

f) 

3.3 

5.9 

227.2 


Total  domestic  exports,      .  506.8,  .521.5      1  813.8      ,891.1 

*  The  official  value  of  both  exportit  and  imports,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  tlandard  of  value  adopted  in  18*26,  wiiich  was  then  their  Mippoeed  average 
market  value.  The  announts,  therefore,  show  the  relative  aoantity  of  ex- 
-  ■*'  "^  imports  at  different  periods,  but  not  their  market  valuA.    Covet  %S3^ 
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y.  Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  official  valoe  of  the 
imports  into  France,  for  mannfaoture  and  consamption. 


18S7. 

1827  to  1886. 

1S48  to  1847. 
Average  In 

1^7. 

lOlliODI. 

Mmions. 

MllUoiu. 

mmoML 

Cotton, 

51.9 

58  9 

103 

80.7 

Silk,  (raw) 

32.3 

40 

67.3 

76.5 

Wool, 

ll.l 

16.2 

40.8 

30.4 

Indigo, 

14  8 

18 

20.7 

20.6 

Hemp, 

4.2 

3.6 

4.2 

3.5 

Kaw  Hides, 

8.6 

14 

28.3 

25.7 

Iron, 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

Copper  and  brass. 
Lead, 

9.6 

11.4 

26.9 

31 

6.2 

6.8 

9.4 

9.1 

Sngar, 

37.5 

45.4 

58.9 

60.1 

CoflTee, 

10.9 

10.1 

14.5 

15 

Tea, 

1. 

.7 

.9 

S 

Grain  and  flonr. 

.9 

23 

83.5 

209 

Cheese, 

3.1 

2.9 

3.8 

3.3 

Butter, 

1.7 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

LincD  and  Hemp  Cloths, 

18.1 

16.1 

17.1 

13.8 

Linen  and  hemp  yarn. 

7.9 

8.9 

23.1 

7.8 

Leaf  Tobacco, 

7.6 

5.9 

27.5 

22.4 

Olive,  and  other  oils. 

32.7 

30.4 

52.4 

56 

Wood  and  lumber, 

20.4 

23.2 

43.9 

43.1 

Flax, 

9.9 

13.9 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

129 

129.6 

249.7 

246.9 

Total,                                 1 

1  414.1 

480.3 

893 

975.9 

The  official  value  of  domestic  exports  in  1848  amounted  to 
833,700,000  francs  ;  their  real  or  market  value  amounted  to 
690,000,000  francs.  The  official  value  of  imports  for  consump- 
tion in  1848  amounted  to  556,600,000  francs,  their  real  value 
amounted  to  but  474,300,000.  This  shows  that  the  average 
prices  of  their  exports  had  declined  about  l7|  per  cent,  and  the 
average  prices  of  their  imports  nearly  15  per  cent. ;  1848  being 
a  year  of  revolution,  their  imports  fell  off  more  than  forty  per 
cent. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  France,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
was  very  small  indeed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  in  fact  up  to  the  year  1750,  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
It  expanded  very  rapidly  from  1750  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  but  increased  very  little  from  that  time,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  Since  1820  it  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  tnat  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
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greatly  ezooeds  it.  Bein^  depenJent  on  domestic  production,  it 
was  small  prior  to  1750,  because  the  manufacturing  industiy  of 
the  country  was  small ;  but  it  has  expanded  with  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation,  with  wonderful  rnpid- 
ity,  during  the  last  thirty  years  (1820  to  1851)  until  it  has  be- 
come immensely  great. 

Tables  il.  and  IV.  of  this  section  show  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
crease of  exports  from  France  consists  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ;  Tables  III.  and  V.  show  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of 
imports  consists  of  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  raw 
materials  for  consumption,  which  are  the  products  of  warm 
countries,  and  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  industry  of 
France.  The  whole  of  their  foreign  commerce,  both  imports  and 
exports,  comes  in  aid  of,  and  fosters  domestic  industry  ;  the  home 
manufacturer  commands  the  home  market ;  and  whatever  imports 
come  in  competition  with  his  industry,  are  taxed  with  heavy 
duties.  Under  this  protecting  policy  of  the  government,  France 
has  made  more  progress  in  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce, and  nearly  as  much  in  population,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  she  ever  made  before  in  a  century.  Her  progress 
has  not  been  confined  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  her 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  the  means  of  improving  her 
agriculture  also. 

During  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  front  l^**^  to  1848, 
there  have  been  seven  years  (including  the  years  1827,  1833, 
1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1841,)  when  the  exports  of 
grain  and  flour  exceeded  the  imports.  The  territory  of  France 
u  but  a  little  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  Slave  States 
above  the  3oth  degree  of  latitude,  and  yet  it  has  nearly  supplied 
with  grain,  vegetables,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  a  population 
of  about  35,000,000.  No  instance  can  be  found  on  record,  of 
the  growth  of  manufactures  in  a  country,  without  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  agriculture,  and  increase  of  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  commerce. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  France  has  been  pursuing  the  sanio 
policy  in  relation  to  manufactures,  which  Great  Britain  has  pur- 
sued for  about  two  centuries  ;  and  similar  results  have  followed. 
British  writers  and  free  trade  economists  have  been  long  harpinc; 
upon  the  advantages  of  France  as  a  wine-growing  country  ;  and 
trying  to  convince  the  French  people  that  it  was  their  true  policy 
to  produce  wines  as  their  chief  business,  admit  British  goods  t'ro.o 
of  duty,  and  pay  for  them  in  wine.*  Iict  the  reader  examiuo 
Table  IV.,  ana  he  will  see  how  utterly  insignificant  the  value  of 
wine  exported 9  when  compared  with  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
die  aggregate  of  other  manufactured  products  exported.     \VV\\\& 

*  See  on  this  point  Sec.  IB  of  Chaptet  IK. 
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the  exports  of  wine  increased  only  sevcDteen  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  exports  of  brandy  decreased,  the  other  domentio 
exports  of  France  increased  over  eighty  per  cent.  What  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  France  at  this  day,  if  the  government 
had  pursued  the  very  wise  and  disinterested  advice  of  their  pecn^ 
liar  friends  J  the  free  trade  writers  and  political  economists  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Sec.  16.   On  the  commerce  and  commercial  policy  of  HoUani 

and  Belgium. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  reliable  statement  of  the  ex* 
ports  and  imports  of  Holland ;  but  quote  the  foiiowiDs^  remarks 
from  the  works  of  Sir.  Wm.  Temple,  as  expressive  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  country.  *^  The  vulgar  mistake  that  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,  if  purchased  with  native  commoditias 
and  not  with  money,  does  not  make  a  nation  poorer,  is  what 
every  man  that  gives  himself  leisure  to  think,  most  immediately 
rectify,  by  finding  out  that  upon  the  end  of  an  accomit  between  a 
nation  and  all  they  deal  with  abroad,  whatever  the  exportation 
wants  in  value  to  balance  that  of  the  importatioo,  most  o{  neces- 
sity be  made  up  with  ready  money. 

*'  By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Holland 
and  of  their  trade  by  the  circumstances  already  stated ;  for  never 
any  country  trade^  so  much  and  consumed  so  little  ;  they  buy 
infinitely,  but  it  is  to  sell  a^^ain,  either  upon  an  improvement  of 
the  commodity  or  at  a  better  market.  They  are  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Indian  spices  and  of  the  Persian  silks;  but  wear 
plain  woollen,  and  feed  upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  Yea,  they 
sell  the  finest  of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  and  buy  coarse  out 
of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad  the  best  of 
their  own  butter  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheapest  out  of  Ireland 
and  the  north  of  England  for  their  own  use.  In  fine,  they  fur- 
nish infinite  luxury  which  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in  plea- 
sures they  never  taste." 

The  above  extract  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Hollanders  and 
the  principal  cause  of  their  great  wealth  and  power  daring  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  secret  of  their  wealth  was  pro- 
ductive industry  and  economy.  No  matter  how  many  loxurics  a 
people  buy,  if  they  buy  them  to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  on 
them ;  but  if  they  buy  them  to  consume  in  large  quantities, 
unless  their  wealth  and  productive  industry  are  very  great,  they 
will  soon  squander  their  bubstanoe,  and  involve  themselves  in 
debt. 
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Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  averago  annual  value  of 
the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufactare  of  Belgium, 
daring  the  andermentiooied  periods  and  years.* 


Kaw  materials  to  be  used  ) 
or  mannfaotnred,  ) 

Provisions,! 
Manufactured  products, 


Total,  138 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars,  $26 


Mil.  offrBw 


43.4 

22.4 
72.2 


1»85  to  1889. 
MiLoffr'cik 


45.3 

243 

71.8 


141.4 

$26^ 


1848  to  1S47. 
MIL  of  fhiV 


82.2 


1847. 
Mil.offr5. 


00. . J 


19.3      I.    L>3.7 
79.5  82  :> 


181 
$34 


205.7 
$38J 


lS85w 

1885  to  1889. 

1348  to  1847. 

1S47. 

63.3 

62.4 
46.9 

67.5 

67.3 
63.2 

82 

98.5 
37.6 

84.7 

113.t; 
34 

172.6 
$32} 

188 
$35J 

218 
$41 

232.3 
$43i 

Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  average  annual  value  of 
imports  into  Belgium  for  home  consumption  and  manufacture 
during  the  undermentioned  periods  and  years.* 


Raw  materials  to  be  used  ) 
or  manufactured,  ) 

Provisions, 
Manufactured  products. 

Total, 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars, 

Belgium  has  but  a  few  miles  of  sea-coast,  no  seaport  town  of 
much  conse(}uenoe,  very  little  shipping,  more  than  one  third  of 
her  imports,  and  over  two  thirds  of  her  exports,  are  by  land  and 
by  internal  navigation,  and  more  than  two  thirdis  of  her  exports 
and  imports  by  sea,  are  made  in  foreign  vessels. 

Though  the  Belgians  have  but  a  mere  trifle  of  shipping  and 
navigation,  yet  their  foreign  commerce  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Their  domestic  exports  now  amount  to  nearly  nine 
dollars  to  each  person  ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  only  about  six  dollars  to  each  person.  Their  oommerce  vluU 
their  industry  ;  while  they  have  greatly  increased  their  imports  of 
provisions  and  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  their  imports  of 
manufactures  (which  could  come  in  competition  with  domestic 
industry)  have  decreased.     These  facts  show  that  a  nation  may 

*  Tbe  values  of  both  exports  and  imports  are  stated  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  official  valuations  adopted  in  1833,  and  do  not  include  ^<iil 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

t  Susar,  tea,  coffee,  spice,  fruits,  and  all  products  to  eat  and  drink,  ext-o|>t 
distilled  liquors  are  classed  with  provisions 
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have  nn  extensive  foreign  commerce,  without  much  Bhippin^r  or 
navigation,  and  verify  the  general  principle  heretofore  £tated,  that 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  depends  on  productive 
industry,  on  the  production  of  things  that  arc  wanted  by  the 
commercial  world. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  commerce  of  Austria^  Rutsi€Ly  and  Cuba. 

McGregor  states  the  exports  in  1840  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
including  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  at  but  iS10,3S3,800 
sterling,  and  their  imports  at  £10,576,600. 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-six  millions  and  the  ex- 
ports $49,843,000,  or  about  1^  dollars  to  each  person. 

Statement  extracted  from  McGregor's  statistics  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Russian  Empire^  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  to  each  person  at  different  periods. 

Teazft. 

1742, 
1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1780, 
1790, 
1797, 
1830, 
1836, 
1841, 

The  examples  given  illustrate  fairly  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
The  fovoign  comuierco  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  states  of 
Italy,  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of  Austrii ; 
and  tho  commerce  of  Turkey  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  Russia. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  bullion,  have  been  as  follows  : 

In  1840.  In  1842. 

$21,537,181,  $23,447,610. 

The  population  of  Cuba  was  about  one  million. 


Irapofitsfail 
Boablefl. 

ftfilUons  of 
DoUmb. 

Exports  fai' 
SooblM. 

MIIHoMor 
DoUnm. 

Aiiiont«» 

3.5 

2.6 

4.6 

3.4 

$  .16 

6 

4.5 

7.1 

5.3 

.21 

7.3 

5.4 

9.8 

7.3 

.30 

11.4 

8.5 

15 

11.2 

.40 

15.4 

11.5 

19.6 

14.7 

.50 

31.1 

23.3 

327 

24.5 

.75 

34.9 

26 

56.7 

42.5 

1.25* 

56.3 

42.2 

76.8 

57.6 

.95 

67.8 

50.8 

81 

60.7 

1.05 

79.4 

59.6 

86.4 

64.8 

MO 

*  The  principal  reason  of  the  exports  amounting  to  more  to  each  person 
in  171)7  than  in  1830  waa  the  high  prices. 
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Sec.  18.   Value  of  the  exports  of  the    United  States^  coininircd 
ivilh  those  of  Great  Britain^  France y  and  other  countries. 

Estimate  of  the  average  value  of  domestic  products  exported 
annuallj  for  some  years  prior  to  1850,  and  the  value  to  each 
person  from  the  following  countriefl. 


MHUonsof 

Amount  to  each 

dolUrt. 

penoD. 

United  SUtes, 

130 

8  6.00 

Free  states,  and  northern  slave  states. 

60 

3.25 

Southern  Slave  States, 

70 

18 

Great  Britain, 

310 

15 

Ireland, 

2 

*      25 

Franoe, 

180 

5 

Belgium, 

36 

8 

Austrian  Empire, 

50 

1.37 

Russian  Empire, 

65 

1.10 

Cuba, 

22 

22.00 

*  If  the  exports  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  were  included  with  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  they  would  amount  to  about  eight  dollars  to 
each  person. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OW  THE  CONDITION,  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY,  AND  VALUE  OF 
PROPERTY  OF  GrEAT  BrITAIN,  FrANCE,  AND  OTHER 
COUNTRIES     OF   WESTERN    EuROPE,     AT     DIFFERENT     PERIODS; 

OF  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States  the  first 

PART  OP   THE   nineteenth    CENTURY  ;    AND    OF    THE    UnITED 

States,  and  the  several  States  in  1840  and  1850. 

Sec  1.  Tables  skotoing  the  incomty  valu€  of  the  rexd  and  personal 
ntate^  agricultural  products ^  and  coin  in  England^  ts 
1688. 

The  means  of  collecting  information  in  relation  to  the 
wealth  and  productive  industry  of  any  country  prior  to  the 
nineteenth    century,    arc    very    Hniited ;     the    estimates    made 

are  necessarily  more  or  less  uncertain  ;  and  yet  estimates  made 
by  intelligent  officers  of  the  governoient,  and  by  careful  prdctical 
men,  often  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth,  and  may  be  very 
useful  in  aiding  us  to  estimate  the  progress  of  nations  in  produc- 
tive industry  and  wealth.  The  essays  of  Mr.  Davenant  published 
between  the  years  10S8  and  1712,  and  those  of  Gregory  King, 
published  about  the  same  period,  furnish  the  most  reliable 
evidence  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  resources  and  condition  of 
England  and  Wales  during  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  ISth 
century.  Mr.  Davenant  stated  the  rent  or  income  value  of  all  the 
property  of  England  and  Wales  in  1088  as  valued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  assessing  the  income  tax  of  4s  on  the  pound,  and  gare 
his  own  estimate  of  the  same  as  follows  : 

Table  A. 

Income  as  rated  Mr.  Darenant*t  efti- 

In  1688  from  by  the  government.  matet  of  same. 

Lands,  £0,500,000  £10,0(^0,000 

Houses  and  other  buildings,     1,500,000  2,00u,0'»0 

Minos  and  other  real  estate,         500,000  l,00i\OM0 


i 


Total  real  estate,  ^^,500 ,000  jB  1 3,000,0  :o 

Personal  estate,  600,000  l,000,tM)0 

ToUl  for  the  Kingdom,       £9,000,000  iBl 4,000,000 
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Mr.  Daveiuuit  njfliy  there  are  andcniable  reasons  which  may 
be  given,  that  the  general  rental  or  income  from  property  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exceed  ^6,000,000  ; 
but  through  the  help  of  that  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  King- 
dom from  foreign  trade,  it  advanced  from  six  to  eight,  from  eight 
to  ten/  and  from  ten  to  fonrteen  millions  sterling  per  annum.  His 
estimate  for  the  year  1600inclades  personal  as  well  as  real  estate, 
and  leaves  not  over  £5,400,000  as  the  annual  rent  or  income  from 
real  estate  of  all  kinds. 

He  supposed  that  wealth  decreased  during  the  war  from  1088 
to  1697yjuid  was  about  the  same  in  1705,  as  it  was  in  1688. 

Table  6. 

AirirUAL  AGRICULTURAL  pRODUCTS  OF  EnOLAND  AND  WaLES 

at  the  average  of  years  and  prices,  about  the  year  1688,  as  esti* 
mated  by  Grregory  King,  after  deducting  the  quantity  used  for 

seed. 

Bushels.  Valae. 

Wheat,  14,000,000  3s.  6d.  jB2,450,000 

Bye,  10,000,000  2  6  1,250,000 

Barley,  27,000,000  2  0  2,700,000 

Oats,  16,000,000  1  6  1,200,000 

Peas,  7,000,000  2  6  875,000 

Beans,  4,000,000  2  6  600,000 

Vetches,  1,000,000'  2  0  100,000 


79,000,000  2      3J  iB9,075,000 

Seed,  about  11,000,000  1,263,000 

ToUl,  90,000,000  iB10,338,000 

The  seed  in  some  cases  was  estimated  one-fiflth,  and  in 
others  one-eighth  the  whole  produce,  and  was  reckoned  at 
11,000,000  bushels  in  all,  as  above  stated.  Call  the  seed  of  wheat 
on  an  average  equal  to  two-thirteenths  of  the  crop,  it  would  amount 
to  about  2,500,000  bushels,  and  make  the  whole  wheat  crop 
16,500,000  bushels. 

Mr.  King  estimated  the  rent  of  the  grain  Und  at  £2,200,000 
over  and  above  the  tithes,  amounting  to  about  700,000 

for  products  of  labor  and  profits,  £6,175,000 


Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  rent  in  1688,  of  pasture 

and  meadow  lands,  12,000,000  acres  at  8s.  8d.,      £5,200,000 
Arable  lands,  9,000,000  acres  at  5s.  6d.,         2,480,000 
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Other  lands,  heaths,  moors,  gardens,  woodlands,  and 

parks,  2.820,000 

Dwelling  houses,  yards,  and  boildiogs,  2,00<),000 

Total  of  Ihe  abore,  £  1 2 ,000,000 

He  estimated  the  number  and  value  of  the  ute  stock  or 
England  and  Wales  in  1688,  as  follows : 

Table  C. 

Number.    Value  of  emch.  Total  Value* 

Neat  cattle,  including  calves,  4,600,000  £2  Os.  Od  ie9,000,000 

Sheep  and  lambs,                   12,000,000     0  7      4  4,440,000 

Swine  and  pigs,                        2,000,000  16      0  1,000,000 

Deer  and  fawns,                          100,000      2  0      0  200,000 

Goats  and  kids,                             50,000  10     0  25,000 

Hares  and  leverets,                      24,000  16  1,800 

Rabits  and  conies,                   1,000,000  5  20,833 

Horses,                                       1,200,000     2  10      0  3,000,000 

Fowls,  geese,  turkeys,  &c.,  472,000 

Totel  ie  18,759,633 

Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  annual  value  about  the  year 
1688,  OF  animal  products,  iocludioc;  the  products  of  the  forest 
and  all  agricultural  products,  except  grain,  as  follows  : 

Table   D. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  i-2,r)0(),000 

Wool  yearly  shorn,  'J.OOO.uoO 

Horses  yearly  bred.  250,000 

Flesh  annually  used  as  food,  3,350,000 

Tallow  and  hides,  600.000 

Hay  consumed  by  horses,  1,300,000 

Hay  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep,  1,000,000 

Add  for  fowls,  geese,  turkeys,  and  their  eggs,  600,000 

i;il,500,o\»0 
Deduct  hay  for  farm  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  2,000,000 

X9,50o.o0o 
Add  value  of  grain  over  seed,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  King,  9,075,t  'OO 

Total  net  products  of  agricultore,  iSl8,575.'MK» 

Timber  cut  for  building,  &o.,  600.0(  o 

Wood  for  fuel,  &c.,  500,ou0 

iE19,575,0l'0 
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Sec.  2.  Comparative  incomes  and  population  of  Englandj  France 

and  Holland^  in  1697. 

Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  annual  income  from  capital 
AND  LABOR  (over  and  above  the  use  of  dwelling  houses,)  upon 
which  the  people  lived,  and  out  of  which  all  taxes,  assessments 
and  tithes  were  paid,  immediately  after  the  war  ending  in  1606, 
as  follows : 

Table  A. 

England  and  Wales,  at  i&4d,000,000 

France,  at  81,000,000 

Holland,  at  18^50,000 

No  details  are  given  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  France  ; 
none  of  the  people  of  England  except  those  of  agriculture  and  the 
forest,  heretofore  stated.  He  estimated  the  annual  rental  or  in- 
come from  lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate  in  Holland, 
at  ^  £  4,000,000 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  business,        13,750,000 
This  estimate  includes  nothing  for  the  income  from 
agricultural  labor  and  stock,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3,250,000 

Total,  iB21,000.000 

Table  B. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1*700,  was 
a^ut  5,500,000;  of  France,  about  19,669,000;  and  of  Hol- 
land, about  2,000,000. 

Population.      Annual  Income.      Amt.  to  each  Person. 

**Wiilet*"^  \    ^»^^^»^^^    ie43,000,000  £  1  16s.,  or  S3 7  50 

HoUand,'  2,000,000       21,000,000      10  10 Js.  or    50  00 

France,        '     19,669,000       81,000,000        4     2Js.  or    19  82 

Mr.  Davenant  was  engaged  in  the  treasury  department  of  the 
government,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  and  re- 
sources of  England ;  but  his  mformation  in  relation  to  Holland 
and  France  must  have  been  much  less  complete.  We  have 
reaaon  to  believe  that  the  incomes  of  Holland,  considerinir  their 
immense  commerce,  must  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  tlic 
population,  than  those  of  England  ;  and  if  so,  the  amount  I  have 
added  b  not  too  much.  His  estimate  so  far  as  regards  England 
and  Wales,  was  based  on  their  official  valuations,  and  income  tax, 
and  ia  entitled  to  credit;  but  so  far  aa  regards  Ftiafi%<^\V^s^^'^ 
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mere  conjecture,  without  much  official  evidence,  and  quite  too 
low  to  be  probable.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  France,  and  the  incomes  of  the  people, 
materially  increased  from  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  See  tables  A.  ao^ 
D.  of  Sec.  9. 

Table    C. 

Estimate  of  the  net  annual  income  from  mining,  the  mechan- 
ic    ARTS,   MANUFACTURES    AND    COMMERCE    IN     EnGLAND  A!fO 

Wales  about  the  year  1700  ;  from  the  best  information  I  havt 
been  able  to  collect  of  the  prices  and  (]uantity  of  products. 

Manufactures  of  wool,  iS2,000,000  deducted  for 

materials,  £4,000,000 

Manufactures  of  leather,  less  £500,000  for  hides,  3,500,000 
Manufacturing  1,170,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  2s.  6d. 

per  lb.  146,000 

Manufactures  of  silk,  500,000 

Manufactures    of    linen    in    1800    estimated    at 

£2,000,000,  perhaps  in  1700  about  one-third 

part  as  much,  less  the  flax,  600,000 

Hats  and  caps,  value,  less  the  materials  used,  300,000 

Making  about  13,000  tons  of  castings,  bar  and  pig 

iron,  at  £20  per  ton,  260,000 

Making   two-thirds  of  it  into  cutlery,  hardware, 

chains,  and  blacksmith  work,  adding  jC20  value 

por  ten,  170,000 

Mining  and  smelting  700  tons  copper,  worth  J^lOO 

per  ton,  70,000 

Mining  and  smelting  about  1500  tons  of  tin,  worth 

£1d  per  ton,  1 12,000 

Mining  and  smelting,  perhaps,  3000  tons  of  lead 

and  zinc,  worth  £U2y  360,000 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  copper,  tin,  lead, 

and  zinc,  542,000 

Manufacturing  precious  metals  and  jewelry,  value 

added,  100,000 

Manufacturing  bricks,  lime,  and  lumber,  quarrying 

stone,    erecting    houses    and   other    buildings, 

perhaps,  2,000,000 

Manufacturing  glass  and  earthen  ware,  200,000 

Manufacturing  paper,  100,000 

Mining  and  transporting  about  500,000  chaldrons 

of  ooal,  500,000 

Qrinding  grain  and  making  flour,  yalue  added,  600,000 
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MakiTitr    wagons,     carriages,    jfurnituro,    farmiDg 

ntcosUs,  and  ship  building,  about  1,000,000 

All  other  manufactares  and  mechanism,  2,000,000 

jei6,860,000 
Income   from    foreign    and   domestic    commerce, 

navigation  and  transportation,  about  6,140,000 
Value  of  grain  and  vegetables  over  and  above  seed, 

brought  forward,  9,000,000 

Income  from  animals,  brought  forward,  9,500,000 

Income  from  the  forest  for  timber  and  fuel,  1,000,000 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  about  500,000 

Total  amount,  as  estimated  in  gross  by  Davenant,  JS43,000,000 

Sbc.  3.  Acres  of  land,  and  rental  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  different  periods^  from  1770  to  1843. 

Summary  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  the 
RENTAL  of,  or  incomc  from,  the  same  in  Great  Britain  in 
1810-11,  and  in  1814-15,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  Ireland  in  1832, 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee ;  excluding  from  each  the  rental  of  houses,  mines,  fac- 
tories, stores,  fisheries,  and  all  real  estate  in  cities  and  villages. 
The  rental  of  farm  houses  is  included  with^ands. 

Acres  of  land.         Rent  in  1810-11.     Rent  in  1814-15. 
Gro6s  ain*t.    Per  icre. 

Eneland,  32,243,200     £27,880,085     178. 3id.     dC32,502,824 

WaJe«,  4,752,000  1,622,985       6     10  1,827,038 


England  and  Wales,     30,995,200    £29,503,070     15     1  li     X34,330,4G-2 
Scotland,  18,021,760  4,816.577      5      4*  5,075.JI2 

Great  Britain,  55,016,960     £34,319,647  39,405,704 

Ireland  in  1832,  19,944,209        12,715,478     12      9 

^IcCullocb  says  the  rental  of  lands  only  in  England  and  Wales 
inw  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  in  1771  at  ^£16,000,000 ;  by  Dr. 
Beeke  in  1800  at  iS20,000,000  ;  that  the  entire  rental  of  Scot- 
land in  1770,  was  estimated  at  only  from  JS1,000,000  to  iS  1,200,000, 
and  in  1795  at  a  little  over  JB2,000,000  ;  that  Brown  computed 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  including  houses,  quit  rents,  tithes, 
etc.,  in  1737,  at  £2,824,000  ;  and  that  Young  estimated  it  iu 
1778  at  iB6,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  rents,  the  tenants  paid 
alltazos,and  also  the  tithes,  the  latter  amounting  in  1814  for 
Bogland  and  Wales  to  ^£2,732,690. 
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The  rental  of  lands  only,  (including  fanning  lands,  ]>astiireay 
commons,  heaths,  woodlands,  gardens,  and  farm  houses,)  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  for  the  jcar  1843, 
was  as  follows  :  * 

Groat  Britain,  i&45,753,6 1 5 

Ireland,  13,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i^8,753,615 

Sec.  4.  Tables  showing  the  rental  and  valuation  of  thf  different 
kinds  of  real  properly  in  Great  Britain  in  1815  and  1843. 

Table    A. 
Summary  statement  of  the  rental  or  annual  income  of  ri^al 

ESTATE  OF  ALL    KINDS  IN    EnGLAND,  WaLES    AND    ScOTLAND, 

according  to  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  in  1815,  as  stated 

by  McCulloch  ;    and  the  rental  in   1843,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  income  tax. 

Rental  in  1815.  Rental  in  1843. 

England,                                     iS49,744,621  ig80,5l9,084 

Wales,                                               3,750,747  5,283,600 

Scotland,                                           6,642,955  9,481,762 


Great  Britain,  ^260,138,323  je95,2S4,446 

Table   B. 

Summary  statement  of  the  amount  and  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  income  of  each  kind  of  real  estate  in  Great 
Britain  in  1814-15,  and  1843,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  income  tax  of  those  years.  Mills,  factories,  stores,  and 
warehouses  arc  included  with  dwelling  houses,  in  the  retumi) 
of  1814-15,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  per  centage  of  each,  stated 
in  the  Westminster  Heview,  I  have  been  able  to  separate 
them  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

RcnUl  of  1814-15.  Per  ct.  Rental  of  1843.  Per  ct 

Lands,                           je39,405,704  65.56  je45,7o3,616     4S.0 

Dwelling  houses,              15,035,000  25.00  38,475,738     40.4 

Tithes,                                2,732,899  4.52  1,960,330       2  0 

Mines,  I  67ft  7fl5       1  iQ         2,081,337       2.1 

Railroads,     J  678,785        1.13         2,598,943       2.7 

Canals,  1  1  927.342       q*20  1,307,093        1.4 

MilLH.fact's,wareh's,&o.  ]  ^y^'^^r^^^       '^•^         2,394,646       2^ 
Manors,  fines  and  quarries,  358,593       0.59  712,742         .9 

Total,  i^0,138,323  100.00     ^£95,384,445  100.0 
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Table  C 
S'.;:i.:ii:i  V  ^tati'incDtof  the  amount  of  moneys  levied  byassess- 

MKNi     FOR    POOR    RATES    AND    COUNTY    RATES    Id    England    and 

Wales  for  the  year  1832,  as  collected  and  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.     See  MoOulIoch's  statistics,  II,  p.  421. 

Amoont  levied  on.  Per  cent. 

Farming  lands,  gardens,  woodlands,  &o.,     jS5,434,890  63. 1 7 

Dwelling  houses,                                               2,635,257  30. Gl 

MiUs,  Victories,  forges,  mines,  &o.,                   352,479  4.09 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  warehouses,  &o.,  183,874  2.13 


Total  amount  levied,  jS8,t>06,500       100.00 

The  ninth  report  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  is  referred  to 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  in  corroboration 
of  the  general  correctness  of  the  valuations  under  the  income  tax. 
In  that  report  (p.  8,)  it  is  shown  that  the  proportions  of  the 
several  kinds  of  real  property  charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  were  as  follows : 

Lands,  52  per  cent. 

Dwelling  houses,  37       do. 

All  other  property,  1 1        do. 

100 

The  reviewer  remarks,  '^  The  one  return  (the  income  tax/ 
embracing  all  Great  Britain,  the  other  (for  the  noor  rate.o,  &c.,] 
England  and  Wales  only,  and  being  founded  on  aistinct  data,  wo 
ooosidcr  the  near  approximation,  speaks  strongly  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  both." 
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Table  D. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  in  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, OF  ALL    THE    REAL  ESTATE   IN    GrEAT   BrITAIN  IN    1815 

AND  IN  1843,  deduced  from  the  forcm)iDg  table  B,  estimatiDg 
the  value  of  dwelling  houses,  other  buildings  and  railroads  as 
equal  to  twenty-years'  rent.,  and  lands,  canals,  mines,  etc.,  equal 
to  twenty-seven  years'  rent  in  1815,  and  to  twenty-eight  years 
rent  in  1843. 

TMn^rcnt   YahielolSlS.    TnTreat  Value  in  ISIfl^ 


MilHoDft. 

Millloaik 

Lands, 

27 

£1.064 

28 

£l.QS\ 

Dwelling  honscs, 

20 

300 

20 

769 

Tithes, 

27 

73 

2S 

55 

Mines,                     » 

27> 
20  i 

18 

28 

58 

Railroads, 

20 

♦52 

Canals, 

27) 

20) 

38} 

28 

♦37 

Mills,  factories,  etc.. 

20 

48 

Manors,  fines  and  quarries. 

27 

H 

28 

20 

Total,  i^l.503  £2.320 

Increase  in  the  value  of  dwolling  houses  and  palaces,  exclusiTO 
of  farm  houses  in  twenty-oigbt  years,  from  1815  to  1S43, 
i;;4r)i»,(>00,00().  Such  an  increase  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
increase  of  even  the  cotton  manufacture.  All  the  dwellin<;  hou- 
80S  in  the  United  States  in  1843,  were  not  worth  perhaps  over 
$  1 ,350,000,000,  and  excluding  farm  bouses  not  over  $830,000,000 ; 
while  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
moners, and  the  dwellings  of  the  merchantvS  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  other  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  in  Great 
Britain,  were  worth,,  as  above  shown,  about  $3,685,329,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  classes  in  our 
country. 

♦  These  railroads  cost  about  £60,000,000,  and  the  canals  about  £30,000,000. 
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8ec.  5.   Several  estimates   of  the  productive  industry  of   Great 

Britain. 

Table  A. 

Estimate  made  by  MoCulloch  in  1838,  of  the  principal  annual 
CROPS  OF  England  and  Wales,  their  price,  total  vall  k, 
and  the  number  of  acres  cultivated. 


Acres  cnltl-    BosbcU 

\      ToUl  prodnos    Prleo  per 

Vtlno  ill 

Tated.       p«r  acre.         in  boshela.       8  bush. 

mllliuiis. 

Wheat,                3,800,000    26 

98,800,000       50s. 

je30.b;75 

Barley  and  Rye,     900,000     32 

28,800,000       30s. 

5.1 

Oats  and  Beans,  3,000,000    36 

108,000,000 

17.5 

Turnips  and  po- 

tatoes,              1,200,000 

at  £b\  per  acre. 

6.3 

Oardens  &  hop- 

• 

yards,                  160,000 

at  £15  per  acre, 

2.25 

£62.325 

Deduct  one-eleyenth  for  seed, 

5.t)()5 

Leaves  for  net  produce  of  above  crops. 


£50.  t)  6 


He  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  various  products  derived 
from  pasture  and  meadow  lands  at  an  average  of  about  £3  lOs. 
per  acre  ;  being  equivalent  on  17,000,000  acres  to  £59,500,000, 
which  he  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  B. 

Cattle  for  beef,  1,100,000,  at  £13  each, 

Calves  killed,  200,000,  at  £3  each. 

Sheep  and  lambs  killed,  6,800,000,  at  £l   10s.  each. 

Wool,  338,000  packs  of  240  lbs.  each,  worth  £12 

per  pack  or  Is.  per  lb., 
Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000,  at  £l  16s.  each. 
Horses,  200,000  full  grown,  produced  annually,  worth 

£15  each. 
Poultry,  effgH,  rabbits,  and  deer. 
Dairy  produoe  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses. 


ToUl, 
The  horses  used  for  fanning  purposes,  are  mere  in- 
struments for  cultivating  the  ground  and  raising 
the  grain ;  the  value  of  those  raised  for  such  pur- 
poses, more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  also  the 


MUlIona. 
£143 
.0 
102 

4.056 
1. 

3. 

1.344 
12. 
13. 

£59.5 
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hay  and  pasture  consumed  by  them,  amoimtiDg  to 
about  8. 

should  be  deducted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net 
products  of  agriculture,  which  leaves  51.5 

Add  for  timber  and  wood  cut  anouallj,  according  to 
MoCuUooh,  2. 


Total  net  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest,     £110.16 

His  estimate  for  Scotland  was  as  follows : 
Value  of  crops  cultivated,  jS13.355,000 

Products  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands,       5,000,000 
Products  of  uncultivated  and  wood-lands 

for  timber,  2.000,000 


je20,355,000 
Deduct  for  seed,   one-eleventh  of   the 

crops,  1 ,25 1 .000 

Totel  for  Scotland,  £19,140,000       £19A4 


£129.3 
McCulloch  supposed  that  one-half  of  the  value  of 
farming  lands  consiv^ts  of  the  buildings,  fences, 
drains,  and  other  improvement's  on  them.  I  pre- 
sume such  improvements  do  constitute  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  or  about  £000.000,000  ; 
more  than  half  of  which,  or  £250.000.000,  has 
been  made  durini;  the  last  fifty  years  ;  add,  there- 
fore, for  agricultural  labor  invested  annually  in 
fencing,  draining,  and  improving  lands,  £5. 


Making  the  total  value  produced  annually  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1839,  by  lands,  agricultural 
capital  and  labor,  jS134.3 

The  under  estimates  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  articlea 
omitted,  will  exceed  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  agricultural 
implements. 

Compare  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  agricultural  producU  of 
England  and  Wales  with  the  estimates  by  King  and  Davenaut  in 
Sec.  1 ,  and  the  increase  will  appear  truly  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  that  the  country  had  been  settled  perhaps  more  thaii 
2,000  years  at  the  former  period. 


MfLioB  1-:lii  ..*. 

32 

Ah 

16.5 

98.% 
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McCulIooh  says  the  annual  wbeat  crop  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  estimated  in  1773  at 

In  1796,  by  Lord   Hawkesbary,  afterwards  Lord 
Liverpooi,  at  lew  than 

Ln  1688,  by  King,  as  stated  io  Sec.  1,  at  about 

In  1838,  by  MoCalloch,  as  abore  sUted,  at 

In  1842,  by  Braade  in  his  Encyc.  of  Science  and 
Art,  at  120 

MeCallooh  says  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poot  Inqn^rr  in 
Ireland,  estimated  the  total  annual  Talue  of  its  land  prcKJu'?'"  at 
only  jS36,000,000 ;  but  he  ^longht  the  esUmate  quite  too  low. 
and  he  estimated  it  at  i^44,000,000 

From  which  he  deducted  for  seed,  and  sums  neces- 
sary to  replace  horses,  &c^  6,000,000 

Leaving  but  £38,-000,000 

Call  the  amount  of  the  net  product  of  agriculture 

in  Ireland  •,  iMO.000.000 

out  of  which  he  estimates  3,000,000 

must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  due 
to  absentee  proprietors ;  leajing  but  £36,/>00,000 

to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

These  estimates  arc  above  those  in  a  very  able  article  m  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  which  are  as  follows  ; 

Value  produced  annually  by  lands,  capital,  and  labor, 

employed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  £126,899,1 1 1 

do.  do.         in  Ireland,  27,6h3,003 

In  the  same  article  the  average  wages  of  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Per  week. 

Hale  adults  in  Great  Britain,  lOs. 

Males  under  twenty  years  of  age,  5 

Female  adults,  5 

do      under  twenty  years  old,  2  6 

McCulloch  in  1838  estimated  the  whole  value  produced  annu- 
ally by  capital  and  labor  in  Great  Britain,  at  £297,000,000  ; 
population  at  18,000,000,  eaual  to  i^l6  lOs,  or  $79,22  to  each 
person  ;  while  he  estimated  the  value  produced  to  be  enjoyod  by 
the  Iriidi  people,  as  less  than  £6  for  each  person,  or  about  $28.80, 


Per  week. 

In  Ireland, 

5s.  Od. 

do. 

2    6 

do. 

2    G 

do. 

1     3 
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Table  C. 

The  VALUE    PRODUCED  ANNUALLY    IN   GrEAT    BrITAIN  BY  CAPITAL 

AND  LABOR  emplojed  in  mining,  manufactures^tbb  mscba.vic 

ARTS,  trade  and  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION  AND  TRANSPOKTATIOK, 

is  estimated  in  the  Westnunster  Review  as  follows ; 

Wages  of  1,857,447  adult  males  at  178.  6d.  per  week,  £84^18,388 
do.  671,705     do.     do.      at  15s.         do.  22,296,495 

do.  44S,419     do.     do.      at  lOs.         do.  11,65$,894 

do.  72,395  males  under  20  years  old  at   >         ia\\  ~oi 

7s.  6d.  per  week,  )  »      »' 

do.  498,508  adult  females  ft  6s.  per  week,  7,776,724 

do.  203,353  females  under  20  yrs.  oldat48pr.  wk2,lU.870 

Totol,       3.651.827  £129.777.072 

Deduct  for  agricultural  tools  for  Ireland,  2,500,000 

iB127,277,072 
Rental  and  profits  of  mines,  quarries,  ironworks, 

warehouses,  mills,  railroads  and  canals,  &c.,  20,000,000 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  same,  includintr  navigation, 
the  salaries  of  assiistants  in  retail  business,  &c. ; 
25  per  cent.  oni^ll4,777,072,  the  wagc.«  of  labor 
above  stated,  except  £)1 5,000,000  worth  of 
farming  utensils,  28,694,*2o7 

Profits  of  distributing  agricultural  produce,  20  per 

cent.  2,879,8:22 

Total  for  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce,   i^03,85Ult>l 
Amount  for  agriculture  brought  forward,  126,81»y,lll 


Total  annual  value  produce  in  Great  Britain,       iC330,750.-272 

This  sum  for  18,800,000  inhabiUnts  amounts  to  J^ll   lOs.,  or 
about  S84  to  each. 

Estimate  of  the  products  of  capital  and  Idbor  in  Ireland,  oror 
and  above  the  amount  paid  to  non-resident  proprietors. 
Income  from  agriculture  as  above  estimated,  i230,500,0«-»0 

Income  from  mining,  manufactures  and  mechanic 

ttrts,  12,5OO.C'O0 

Income  from  commerce  and  navigation,  about  12,M><UKX» 


Total  annually,  about  iB01,500,0('^) 

E«jii.il  to  about  i;i7  lOs.,  or  S36,  to  each  person. 
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Table  D. 

Summary  statemcDt  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  stock  in- 
Great  Britain  in  1839,  aocordiDg  to  the  estimate  of  McCul- 
loch  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him  in  his  statistics  : 


Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Horses, 

Swine  and  poultry. 

Total 


EnglaDd  and  Wales. 
Number.     Price,  ^ajnein 

4,120,000  iBlO  iB41.2 
20,148,000      IJ     32.685 
1,260,000      14      17.600 

2.600 


Scotland. 
Number.      Price. 


Value  in 
Million^. 


£93.SS5 


1,100,000    iBlO  jgll. 
3,500,000        IJ        4.375. 
250,000        14        3.5 


Xio.aTo. 


By  referring  to  table  C.  of  Sec.  1,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
number  of  cattle  has  decreased  since  the  year  1688,  though  their 
aggregate  value  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  now  as  it  was  then. 
This  great  increase  of  price  has  taken  pkco  during  a  period  when 
the  money  in  circulation  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, has  increased  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  price 
of  beef  is  not  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  per  pound  as  it 
was  in  1688,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  this,  that  the  im- 
provement in  agriculture  have  been  such,  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  as  to  double  the  average  weight  of  cattle,  and  thereby 
increase  their  value  five  fold.  The  number  of  horses  has  also  re- 
mained about  the  same,  though  their  value  has  increased  nearly 
six  fold.  As  to  sheep,  their  number  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
yet  their  average  value  has  increased  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
These  are  curious  facts,  illustrating  the  eftect  of  supply  and 
demand  on  price.  When  the  population  was  small  in  proporli«)n 
to  the  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  in  1688,  the  prices  of  such 
animals  were  very  low,  but  since  the  population  has  become 
large,  the  demand  large  and  the  supply  the  same,  prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  Cattle  in  our  western  aud 
southern  States  are  worth  nominally  less  now  than  they  wore  ki 
£ngland  in  1C88;  in  the  northern  district  of  New  York  aud 
western  dihtrict  of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  about  the  same  as  iu 
England  in  1688  ;  but  near  the  large  cities,  and  in  or  near  tbo 
populous  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England,  prices  are  much 
higher. 

In  1771,  the  capital,  other  than  real  estate,  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Vouni^ 
at  about  X4  per  acre,  or  about  Xl 24,000,000 ;  in  1839  Mc- 
Cullocfa  estimated  it  at  from    £6    to   X7   per  acre,   or   about 
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£200,000,000  ;  and  £30,000,000  in  Scotland.  This  includ  s  ili- 
live  stock  as  above  stated,  wagons,  harness,  ploughs,  and  otlr  r 
farming  utensils,  the  seed  and  labor  invested  in  the  growing  crops, 
and  the  stock  of  provisions,  fuel,  &c.  on  hand,  to  enable  the 
fiurmer  to  carry  on  his  bosiness. 

Sbc.  6.  Products  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  of 
Great  Britain^  and  the  capital  invested  ;  also  the  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

Summary  statement  in  millions  sterling,  of  the  annual  value 

OF    THE  PRODUCTS  of  GJ-REAT  BRITAIN  ;   and   of  the  NET    VALUE 

PRODUCED  BY  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  deducting  materials,  mostly 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  McCulloch  in  1839  ;  to  which 
I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  EMPLorsD, 
supposing  the  capital  to  boar  the  same  jft-oportion  to  the  value  of 
proaucts  that  it  did  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  cen5U3 
of  1840.  I  have  estimated  the  aggregate  value  of  houses, 
▼easels,  furniture,  carria^s,  wagons,  agricultural  implements  and 
all  articles  produced  which  are  not  enumerated,  except  the  pro- 
ducts of  flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  at  forty  per  cent,  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1840;  the  income  of  luilh 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  capital  in  mills  only 
half  as  much  as  in  the  United  States  : 

Net  value 
Gross  ProductB.     produced.    CapiuL 

Millions.  Millions.     Millions. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton,  X35.  £26.6     •X34 

do               Wool,  22.  14.  17 

do               Linen,  8.  6.  6 

do               Silk,  10.  7.6  7^ 
Hardware,  Cutlery,  Castings, 

&c.  9.6  6.333  8.92 

Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.,  8.  1.5  2.5 

Leather,  Shoes,  &c.,  13.5  10.125  5.3 

Glass  and  Earthenware,  4.25  3. 188  3.2 

Paper,  1.5  .9             1.2 

Hats,  2.4  1.44           1.2 


£109.15         £77.586  £80.82 
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Iron,  1,150,000  tons, 
Coal,  30,000,000  tons, 
Copper,  13,000  tons,    ) 
Tin  5,500  tons.  ( 

Lead,  46,000  tons, 
Sflver,  10,000  lbs.  Troy, 
Salt,  Alum,  and  other  mineral 
products, 

Total  of  mining,  &c. 

Houses,  ships,  and  other  manu- 
factures. 
Flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills 


Qross  ProdactB. 

Net  Yalne. 

CapiUl. 

7.5 

5.0 

♦7.0 

15. 

14.0 

5.0 

1.8 
55 

1.1 
5 

♦2.44 

95 

8 

8 

08 

025 

025 

1.0 

7 

7 

iS26.38 

^222.125  £15.965 

29,224 

20,.3f)4 

1 

4,913 

6,860 

Total  of  Mining,  Manufactures 

and  Mechanic  arts,  £133,848 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  undervaluation,  of  capital, 

Total 


£130,009 
13,000 

iei43,000 

I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1841,  hut  from 
the  great  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  from  18-^5 
to  1843,  we  may  conclude  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  alone 
amounted  in  1841  to  ahout  2,600,000,  which  at  i^lO  per  ton 
would  amount  to  £26,000,000. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  of  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  and  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  employed  in  the  former  country,  including 
about  thirty  millions  sterling  of  coin,  must  amount  over  and  above 
the  shipping  to  about  £126,000,000,  making  in  all  about 
£150,000,000  employed  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  transpor- 
tation in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  over  and  above  £2,000,000, 
worth  of  shipping  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Taking  the  returns 
of  the  income  tax  as  a  guide,  which  amounted  in  1843, 
to  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  clerks,  and  the  earnings  of  carmen,  sailors,  and 
all  common  laborers,  we  cannot  estimate  the  earnings  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  transportation,  banking  and  insurances, 
which  are  branches  of  commerce,  including  the  tolls  of  railroads 

*  Thes«  are  the  estimates  of  McCulloch;  and  the  valaeof  tht  mines  is  not 
inrluded  in  any  of  ihene  eniimt^es. 
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and  canals  in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  at  less  than  £60,000,000 
sterling. 

MoCulloch  estimated  the  income  from  the  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  at  £3,000,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  or  aboat 
^3,000,000.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate 
the  value  of  furniture,  pleasure  carriages,  plate,  jewelry,  books, 
pictures,  and  ornaments  at  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  the  dwelling 
houses,  which  would  amount,  as  shown  in  table  D,  of  Section  4, 
to  about  £153,000,000  over  and  above  what  is  possessed  by  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  £180,000,000 
sterling. 

In  1847  Lord  George  Bentinck  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England,  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  British  holders  of 
Spanish  bonds,  in  which  they  prayed  for  redress  against  Spain, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  that  House — stating  that  the  debt  of 
Spain  to  her  foreign  creditors  amounted  to  £78,000,000,  that  for 
several  years  past  interest  had  been  paid  on  only  £7,105,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £70,895,000  on  which  interest  had  not  been 
paid.  He  estimated  the  amount  due  from  the  Government  of 
Spain  to  British  subjects  at  about  £46,000,000 ;  and  it  was  to 
recover  that  money,  that  he  presented  the  petition.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  remarked,  *'  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  British 
Nation  may  no  longer  see  with  the  same  tranquillity  £160,000,000 
duo  to  English  subjects,  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  which 
are  alike  unpaid  ;  and  that  if  more  proper  efforts  to  fulfil  en- 
gagements adequately  are  not  made,  the  government  of  this 
country  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion,  aye,  and  by  the 
votes  of  Parliament,  to  deviate  from  the  hitherto  established 
practice,  and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  o(  those  debts.  Sir, 
that  we  have  the  means  to  do  so,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  dis- 
pute." 

Lord  Palmerston  must  have  included  in  the  £150,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  was  unpaid,  the  amount  due  from  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  as  well  as  that  duo  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  the  South  American  Republics.  And  if  his  estimate  is  not 
grossly  exaggerated,  the  whole  foreign  debt,  exclusive  of  what  is 
due  from  the  colonies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  all  foreign  stocks  held  by  them,  must  exceed 
£300,000,000.  The  debts  and  stocks  on  which  interest  and  divi- 
dends are  paid  must  exceed  the  amount  on  which  there  is  a  de- 
fault to  pay  interest.  The  amount  of  state,  railroad,  canal,  and 
bank  stocks  of  the  United  States,  including  city  bonds,  held  in 
Great  Britain,  exceeded  $100,000,000,  or  Jt20,000,000,  and  our 
mercantile  debt   to  the   British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
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mmers,  was  probably  about  half  as  much,  or  £10,000,000.  The 
debt  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  to  Great  Britain,  includin*^ 
British  capital  invested  in  mining  in  Mexico,  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  £20,000,000. 

The  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston  appears  extr&v^ant,  and  yot 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  invested  by  resident  citi- 
lens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  stocks  and  property  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  whole  mercantile  debt  due 

them,  exceeded  in  1841,  over  and  above  bad 

debts,  £200,000,000 

The  debts  of  the  East  India  Company  in  April, 

1834,  amounted  to  35,463,483 

and  Uiose  debts  were  nearly  all  due  to  eitiiens 

of  Great  Britain.     The  stock  of  the  company 

is  nearly  all  held  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain 

mnd  amounts  to  6,000,000 

Amount  invested  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in 

Property  and  debts,  in  Canada  and  the  other 
tritish  colonies,  perhaps    three   fourths  as 
much  as  in  India,  or  30,000,000 

HcCulloch  estimates  the  rents  in  Ireland  due  to 
Absentee  proprietors,  (citizens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,) at  £3,500,000,  which  would  represent 
a  capital  of  about  100,000,000 


Total  amount,  £37 1 ,000  000 

invested  by  the  resident  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  colonies  and  other  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  investment  in  Ire- 
land, it  yields  an  income  of  about  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  amounting  in  all,  to  about  £19,000,000 

Sec.  7.  Inumt  from,  and  capital  invested  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  ;  rental  and  value 
of  property  at  different  periods. 

Table  A. 

Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  total  amount  op  pri- 
vate PROPERTT,  and  THE  INCOME  in  1841,  from  property,  labor, 
and  business  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
in  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Property.  Income. 

Lands    as  stated    in  table  D. 

Sec.  4,  £1,281 

Other  real  esUte,  ^^  1,039 
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Property. 

FurmiDg  capital  over  and  above 

lands  as  stated  in  Section  5,  £230  £134 

ManafactureH  and  mining  (£106,- 
000,000  capital  reckoned  in, 
with  real  estate  deducted^,  54  183 

Commerce,  navigation,  and  trans- 
portation, 150  60 

Fisheries,  3  3 

Famiture,    pleasure     carriages, 

plate,  books,  jewelry,  &c.,  180 

Total  in  Great  Britain,  £2>937  £330 

Inhabitants     in      1841,     about 

18,500,000,  including  the  army 

and  navy ;  am't  to  each,  £159       *£17  16t. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to  each 

person,  $763  $85.50 

Am'nt  invested  in  foreign  stocks 

and  in  debts,  and   property  in 

the   colonics,   and    in   foreign 

countries,  £371  £19 


Grand  total  in  millions,  £3,308  £3-19 

Amounting  for  each  person  to  179         ♦iS   17?. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to  $859  00  S^^O. 

Table  B. 

Summary  recapitulation  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1833,  extracted  from  Table  XVI.,  general 
estimate  of  the  public  and  private  property  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  by  Pebrer,  on  the  taxation,  debt, 
capital,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  a  work  of 
high  authority,  published  in  London  in  1833. 

Millions.  Millionft. 
England  and  Wales, 

Productive  private  property,  £2,054.6  >  «^  .^^  ^ 

Unproductive,         **  374.3  J  ^»*-^^ 

Scotland, 
Productive  private  property,  318.3 )  ^  ,^  . 

I'liproductive,         *'  51.1  )  ^^^  '* 

(irtat    Britain    total    private  property 

in  lhi33,  £2,796.3 

*  The  use  or  rents  of  dwelling  houses  is  not  indndad  in  •itber  of  thsM 
estimates.     See  Table  B.  o!  Seoticm  4. 


£103,800,000 
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Popnlation  in  1833,  including  amiy  and  navy,  about  17,000,000, 
equal  to  £  164  128.  or  $790  to  each  person,  being  equal  to  •J58O2 
to  each  person  in  England  and  Wales,  and  $721  in  Scotland. 

Millions. 
In  Ireland, 

Equal  to  £92  IQs.,  or  about  $451  to  each  person. 

Public  property  in  England  and  Wales,  £42 

"                Scotland,  3.9 

"                Ireland,  11.9 
"                common    to    Great 
Britain   and   Ireland,  as   the   navy, 

military  and  ordnance  stores,  46     J 

These  estimates  of  Pebrer  include  only  the  property  in  Great 
Britain,  and  not  the  stocks,  property,  and  debts  in  the  British 
colonics  and  foreign  countries,  and  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  citi- 
lens  of  Great  Britain.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  private 
property,  according  to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  a  little  more  to 
each  individual  in  1833,  than  it  did  in  1841,  according  to  my 
estimate.  As  to  the  amount  of  private  property  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  me  that  Pebrer  has  greatly  over  estimated  it  Taking 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Ireland  as  a  guide,  I  cannot  estimate 
the  whole  amount  of  private  property  at  more  than  £550,000,000, 
about  £100,000,000  of  which  belongs  to  non-resident  proprietors, 
citizens  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  very  little  capital  in  Ireland 
invested  in  either  mining,  manufactures,  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  amount  of  property  should  be 
80  great  as  estimated  by  Pebrer,  when  the  business  and  products 
are  compai-atively  so  small. 

Table  C. 

Summary  statement  of  the  annual  income  or  rental  of  real 
ESTATE  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  England  AND  Wales  at  the  Under- 
mentioned years,  as  stated  ante  sections  1,  3,  and  4  ;  the  real 
value  of  the  hame,  and  the  number  of  years  rent  of  such 
value.  The  estimated  rent  of  houses  in  1770  and  1800,  is 
added  to  the  estimated  rental  of  the  lands,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 3: 

In  year.  Rental  of  real  estate.     Value  of  real  estate.        Years  rent. 

Millions. 

1600  £  5,400,000  £  75J  14 

1688  and  1705,  13,000,000  208  16 

1770  20,000,000  400  20 

1800  32,000,000  700  22 

1816  63,495,368  1,284  ^^ 

184y  86,802,684  2,060         *^ 
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Table  D. 

Estimatea  valus  of  the  personal  estate  in  England  and 
Wales  daring  the  nndeiTucntioncd  years,  the  proportion  or 
per  cent,  which  the  personal  bears  to  the  real  estate,  and  the 
aqgreoate  value  of  the  personal  and  real  estate.  The 
proportion  between  the  personal  and  real  estate  in  1815  and 
18^3,  is  nearly  the  same  as  stated  in  Table  A,  of  this  section. 

In  Tear.  Per  Cent    Personal  Ettate.    Personal  h  Real  Estate. 


M  illioni- 

Millions. 

1600,  nearly 

14 

£  lOj 

£     86 

1688  and  1705, 

m 

35 

243 

1770, 

20 

80 

480 

1800, 

24 

168 

868 

1815, 

28 

360 

1,644 

1843, 

30 

618 

2,678 

The  abore  is  the  supposed  nominal  value,  witbont  taking  ioio 
consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion at  each  period.  When  this  is  taken  into  coni«ideration,  and 
the  comparative  value  ascertained,  by  taking  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  present  time  as  the  standard,  and  adding  to  the 
nominal  valuation  at  periods  when  the  amount  of  money  was  lest, 
and  deducting  from  it  when  the  amount  of  money  was  greater, 
the  difference  appears  much  less. 


Table  E. 

Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  the  undermentioned  periods  ;  the  comparativi 
value,  (taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  into  con- 
sideration,) of  the  private  property  in  the  kinodom  ;  the  per 
cent,  which  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  nominal  value  of 
property  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value,  and   the  amou.vt 

AND  annual  income  FROM  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR  tO  Cach   perN)n. 

Also,  the  amount  in  1843,  including  foreign  debts,  stocks,  and 
property  in  Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  other  countries.  The 
annual  income  from  property  and  labor,  and  also  the  value  of 
property  in  the  years  1200  and  1500,  are  estimated  from  the 
amount  in  the  years  1600  and  1700,  and  the  subsequent  yt'ars, 
and  from  the  comparative  condition  and  commerce  of  the 
country  at  those  several  periods,  taking  into  consideration 
the  present  condition  and  productive  indostry  of  Mexico  tod 
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the   South  American  States,  as  stated   in  Section  10  of  this 
chapter. 

Yean.    Population.  Per  Cent.     Comparative  value  of  Am't  to  each  person. 


add. 

deduct 

private  pro 

Millions. 

Millioni 

1200, 

1.9 

£      40 

loOO, 

3.1 

85 

1600, 

4.4 

75 

150 

1700, 

5.5 

12 

270 

1770, 

7.1 

6 

450 

1800, 

8.8 

19 

700 

1815, 

11.0 

33J 

1,096 

1843, 

16.0 

2,678 

$100 

S24 

130 

28 

165 

32 

235 

40 

300 

50 

380 

75 

480 

90 

800 

85 

900 

90 

1843,  foreign  debts,  &o.  included,  3,050 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  these  are  not  vague  osti- 
mates  of  individuals  made  in  gross,  without  a  knowledge  of  de- 
tails ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  rental  of  the  years  1688,  1811, 
1815  and  1843,  they  are  official  valuations  made  by  government 
officers  in  detail,  in  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  and 
they  may  be  relied  upon  as  approximating  very  nearly  to  accu- 
racy ;  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  All  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  property  are  based  upon  those  official  valu- 
ations, reference  being  had  to  the  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce  and  productive  industry,  from  one  period  to  another ;  and 
the  estimates  of  the  incomes,  or  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  at  different  periods,  were  mostly  made  by  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, and  are  partially  founded  on  the  official  records  of  the 
Kingdom.  Wherever  1  have  differed  from  them,  or  made  esti- 
mates of  my  own,  it  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  work.  Many  of  the  estimates  of  personal  estate  are  my 
own,  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  proportions  which 
personal  estate  bears  to  real  estate  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
country  grows  older  and  wealthier,  personal  property  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  enhancement  in  value  of  real  estate. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  durine  the  present 
eentary,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  the  old  world.  Prc- 
Tioas  to  the  year  1790,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  machinery  of 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  and  efficiency,  and 
before  the  year  1800,  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  was  inve:>tcd 
in  machinery,  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
eqjoMl  to  the  labor  of  six  or  eight  million  persons  in  enhancing 
the  prodactive  industry  of  the  Kingdom.     See  Section  14  of  iW 
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first  cliaptcr  of  tlicse  essays.  Durin*?  this  period  al.«JO,  the  de- 
maud  for  British  manufactures  was  fully  C(|ual  to  the  supply, 
and  at  most  extravagant  prices.  Thou«;h  rec  'Utly  invjiit^^d  mrw 
chinery  had  increased  the  productive  powers  of  th'*  manufactur»T8 
from  ten  to  twenty  fold,  yet  prices  wore  actually  higher  than  they 
were  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  fore  part  of  th« 
18th,  when  everything  was  manufactured  hy  hand.  See  Chap. 
XII.,  sections  26  to  32  inclusive.  The  great  increase  in  the  aiuoant 
and  value  of  productive  industry,  and  all  the  materials  and  elt>- 
ments  of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  population,  durin;;  this  period, 
increased  the  demand  for  real  estate  so  rapidly,  that  wi*  may 
fairly  attribute  half  of  the  increased  value  of  private  property  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  estimated  in  Table  £,  to  the  enhanced  valu;  of 
lands,  city,  town,  and  village  lots  alone,  independent  of  the 
increased  amount  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  them. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  causes  of  this  rise  of  real  estate,  see 
Chap.  XIT.,  Sec.  7.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britaio, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland,  was  very  slow  prior  to  the  year 
1770 ;  and  if  the  reader  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  unparalleled 
increase  since  that  time,  he  will  find  that  the  primary  cause  was 
neither  agriculture  nor  commerce  ;  but  the  increase  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industry ;  which  furnished  tho  mato.ials,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  commerce,  and  caused  its  rapid  increase,  as 
well  as  the  increased  demand  for,  and  enhanced  pries  of,  agri- 
cultural products,  farming  lands,  and  other  n-al  e>tato.  This 
truth  will  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  increased 
wealth  in  the  manufacturing  states  of  this  Union. 

Skc;.  8.   Prodnttivt  industry  of  JloUund  and  Belgium. 

The  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  private  property  and 
the  income  of  the  people  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  at 
different  periods,  are  not  so  complete  as  they  are  in  n'laiion  to 
Great  i^ritain.  All  the  statistics  collected  by  the  government  of 
thosf  countries,  which  have  come  within  my  notice,  are  m'»re 
or  le>s  partial  and  incomplete ;  and  none  of  them  cover  the  whole 
ground,  like  th'»  census  of  the  United  States  of  1840,  and  the  in- 
come taxes  of  Great  Britain. 

Murray,  in  his  Encyclopncdia  of  Geography,  which  was  writt«»n 
abuit  the  year  ls31,  says,  '^  Careful  imjuiries  cariied  on  by  the 
govx^rnmcnt  of  the  Netherlands,  (including  llollaud  and  Bel- 
gium,) arc  considered  as  having  proved  that  tho  agricultural  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  country  amounted  to  10,39'), 00(^000  francs; 
equal  to  about  $1,950,000,000.  He  says  the  following  estimate 
was  made  of  the  lands  cultivated  and  the  annual  valuk  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  tue  country  ;  which  is  stated 
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io  hectares  and  francs,  and  I  have  reduced  them   to  acres  and 
federal  money. 

Acres  cultivated.  Value. 

Wheat,                                                   864,000  $28,875,000 

Kye,                                                   1,728,000  31,500,000 

Buckwheat,                                           500,000  6,000,000 

Barley,                                                   710,000  15,750,000 

Oats,                                                       740,000  15,750,000 

PoUtoes,                                                323,000  7,687,500 

Peas  and  Beans,                                 271,000  9,000,000 

Vegetables,                                           227,000  10,312,500 

Orchards,                                               133,000  562,500 

Hemp  and  flax,                                    520,000  23,625,000 

Madder,                                                   74  000  3,937,500 

Cattle  and  other  animals,  28,125,000 

6,090,000  $181,125,000 

Value  produced  annually  by  mining  and  manu- 
facturinn^  industry,  estimated  from  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  Murray  and  others  at  144,000,000 

The  income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and 
transportation' in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  more  than  one 
fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all  other  employ- 
ments and  business,  call  it  one  fifth,  65,000,000 


Total,  $390,125,000 

for  the  whole  income  from  labor,  business  and  capital  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland  and  Belgium  per  year,  at  that  time,  equal  to  sixty 
doll&rs  to  each  inhabitant. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  tenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Netherlands  were  greatly 
in  advance  of  both  England  and  France  in  productive  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  From 
the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  year  1567,  when  the  Diiko  of 
Alva  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Low  Countries,  Flanders  (now  Belgium,  j  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  country,  afterwards  known  as  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  or  Holland.  Flanders  was  ravajred  by  tie 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  sword  and  pillage  ;  great  numbers  of  the 
people  were  destroyed,  and  thousands  fled  the  country,  and  from 
that  period  Holland  niade  the  most  rapid  strides  in  productive 
induj^try,  commerce,  and  wealth,  of  any  country  in  Europo,  and 
continued  tho  wealthiest  kingdom  in  the  world  in  proportion  to 

19* 
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the  population,  down  to  tbe  commencement  of  the  French  rero- 
lution  of  1789.  In  1690  Sir  Wm.  Petty  estimated  the  shipping 
of  the  Hollanders  at  900,000  tons,  and  that  of  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  at  only  1,100,000  tons;  and  McCulloch 
expresses  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  was  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  mark. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  was  ruined  by  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon  ;  and  from  1790  to  IS  14,  that  country  made 
no  advancement;  but  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  both 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
making  rapid  advances  in  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation. McCulloch  says  that  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression of  her  commerce,  was  the  richest  country  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 

The  agricultural  capital  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  as 
equal  to  about  three  fifths  of  all  the  private  property,  exclusive 
of  slaves.  The  proportion  of  personal  estate  is  greater  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  than  in  the  United  States. 

Millions. 
Agricultural  capital  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1833, 

as  estimated  by  the  government,  ^  $1,950 

All  other  private  property  45  per  cent.,  '  1,595 


Total,  S3,545 

equal  to  nearly  $550  to  each  inhabitant. 

Sec.  9.  Property  and  productive  industry  of  FranUy  and  the 
amount  to  each  person  at  different  periods^  compared  with  Great 
Britain. 

Table  A. 

The  INCOMK  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  France   arising  from 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  COMMERCE,  and  RETAIL 
TRADE,  CAPITAL,  AND  PRODUCTIVE    INDUSTRY  OF  ALL    KINDS,  tl 

different  periods,  was  estimated  some  years  since  by  M.  Dupio, 
in  francs,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  ;  to  which  I  have  addt^i 
the  population  at  the  respective  periods,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
come to  each  person  in  dollars  and  cents : 

Yciirt.  Income  in  millions 

of  francs. 

1780,  4,011 

1790,  4,655 

1800,  5,402 

1810,  6,270 

1820,  7,362 

1830,  8,800 


>puIation  in 

DililOBS. 

Am't  to  each  penro 

24.5 

$30  90 

26.3 

34  50 

27.2 

37   12 

29.5 

39  75 

30.4 

45  37 

32.6 

48  83 
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The  valae  of  the  products  of  agrioaltare  and  the  entire  iudus- 
try  of  France  was  estimated  in  ^'  Le  Bulletin  de  la  Socictc  dc 
Geographic,*'  Nov.  1829,  at  only  6,396,019,000  francs  ;  being 
only  alK>at  $37  to  each  person. 

Table  B. 

The  quantities  in  hectolitres,  and  the  value  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  of  France  in  1841,  were  ascertained  or  esti- 
mated by  the  government,  from  which,  and  the  estimates  of 
various  products  of  France  collected  by  McCulloch  in  his  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  by  Murray  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of 
Geography,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  tiih  an- 
nual INCOME  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  FrANCE.      In  SODie  CaseS 

where  the  estimates  were  vague  or  entirely  wanting,  I  ha\-e 
added  my  own,  by  comparison  with  the  productive  industry  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  branches. 

Millions. 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  190,986,636  hectolitres,  or  about  ) 

542^210,000  bushels,  valued  at  $396,910,000  >     $357.22 

Deduct  for  seed,  one  tenth  part,  39,690,000  ) 

Vegetable  products  of  all  kinds,  including  wine,  brandy, 

cider,  and  beer,  valued  at  155^.5 

Wool,  42,000,000  kilo.,  about  94,000,000  pounds,  24 

Butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  and  the  flesh  of  animak 
consumed  annually,  including  their  skins,  my  esti- 
mate, 250 

Fuel  and  timber  cut  annually,  28 

Manufactures  of  cloths  of  all  kinds,  leather,  the  me- 
tals, &o.,  Berghaus'  estimate  (less  one  third  for  ma- 
terials), 268.43 

Add  for  undervaluation  and  omiraions  by  Mr.  Berg- 
haus, 31.57 

Net  products  of  flouring,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  less  four 
fifths  for  materials,  my  estimate,  30 

Produced  by  mining  and  smelting  metals,  quarrying 
stone,  &c.,  partly  my  estimate,  40 

£recting  houses  and  other  buildings,  building  vessels, 
making  cabinet- ware,  wagons,  carriages,  agricultural 
tools,  and  other  minor  manufactures,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  mechanical  labor,  my  estimate  about  the 
same  as  in  Great  Britain,  antty  section  7,  140 

Products  of  fisheries,  my  estimate,  7 

Income  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  navigation  and 
transportation,  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all 
other  employments  and  business,  266.3 

Total,  V^^'^ 
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The  population  in  1840  was  about  34,000,000,  and  the  mverage 
income  to  each  person  bj  this  calculation,  about  $17.  Th<%  total 
raluc  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  manufactures  of  France 
was  estimated  about  th«  year  1830,  by  Murray,  at  2,000,000,0<>0 
francs — from  which  deduct  the  value  of  thj  raw  materials,  and 
the  amount  will  fall  greatly  below  my  estimate  for  1S40. 

There  was  a  very  great  increase,  amounting  to  about  thirty  pfr 
cent,  in  value,  and  to  over  forty  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  grain  and  potatoes,  produced  annually,  btitwecn  the  years  ISO! 
and  1841.  This  increase  is  evidence  of  itselfof  great  iinpmve- 
ments  in  agriculture.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  more  than 
doubled  between  1780  and  1840.  The  mining  indu^ntry  increavd 
eight  or  ten  fold,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  increased  two 
or  three  fold  also.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  annual  income  from  capital  and  labor  of  the  peopU  of 
France  doubled  between  the  years  1780  and  1840  ;  and  thoujh 
M.  Dupin's  estimate  of  the  income  in  1830  may  be  too  hiirh, 
and  the  amount  for  1780  too  low,  yet  none  of  them  are  pn»bably 
very  far  from  the  truth.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  much  improvement  between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  or 
even  between  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
16^>S,  and  the  revolution  in  178L). 

Mr.  Murray  nays,  the  entire  agricultural  capital  of  Frao«*e,  in- 
cluding lands,  live  stock,  farminir  utensils,  ice.,  w:is  ivtimatt^d  by 
M.  Cbaptal  at  37,r)00,000,000  franes,  equal  to  S7,0  M;r)O.OOU. 
!No  date  is  given,  but  this  estiiiiate  inu^t  have  ]»^ -n  previ- 
ous to  tlio  year  \>20.  By  refereiict;  to  Table  A,  in  seeriL»n  7.  th'5 
reader  will  see  that  the  a;;rieultu:al  c:ipit.il,  iriclulin»  iaiiJs,  live 
stock,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain,  constitutes  at  tiiis  time  ah-mt  on  •- 
half  of  all  the  property  of  that  wealthy  kiu'i<I<)ni,  au-i  in  lii>Sihe 
agricultural  capital  as  shuwn  in  section  <'ne,  eonipris  ».l  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  property  of  Kn|:lan<J.  Ab  mt  titty-s  *ven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  property  in  our  free  States  is  ve>ted  in  a;riieuhural 
capital,  including  lauds,  livt;  t-tock,  fanninir  implements,  i^c,  and 
but  forty-three  per  cent,  in  every  other  species  ot*  p:  op  rty,  a^  is 
hereinafter  shown.  The  proportion  of  mining,  nianufaeturiii.; 
and  commercial  capital  in  France,  when  compared  with  the  whoe 
property  of  the  kingdom,  is  less  than  it  is  in  our  free  Stat  s,  an  i 
perhaps  not  much  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  .State-*,  a^s  ;i 
whole.  We  niay  safely  estimate  the  agj  icultural  capital  of  Frauee, 
including  lan<is,  &c.,  as  comprising  in  17v'^0  about  6)  per  cent  , 
in  1S1;>  about  (32J  per  cent.,  and  in  1840  about  59  or  60  pjr  cent, 
of  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 
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Millions. 
Agricultural  capita]  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  war 

in  1851,  per  Chaptol,  $7,031,35 

Other  private  property  equal  to  three-eighths  or  37^ 

per  cent,  of  the  whole,  4,218,05 


Total  for  about  30,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
equal  to  $375  to  each  person. 

Mj  estimate  of  agricultural  capital  in  1840, 
Other  private  property  equal  to  forty  per  cent 


$11,250 

$8,000 
6,333 


TotJtl  for  about  thirty-four  million  inhabitants  in 

1840,  $13,333 

equal  to  $392  to  each  person. 

Table  C. 

On  comparing  the  condition  of  the  people  of  France  and  of  the 
Netherlanas,  and  the  resources  of  those  countries  at  diiferout 
periods  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  have 
deduced  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  annual  income  to  each  person  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands  at  the  under  mentioned  years  ;  to  which 
I  have  brought  forward  the  amount  of  property  and  annual 
INCOMES  OF  England  and  Wales,  as  stated  ante  Table  E,  of 
Sec.  7.  Also  the  amount  in  1843,  including  debts,  stocks  aud 
property  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  amounts 
Btatcd  are  the  comparative  values  on  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  amount  of  money  at  different  periods,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  amount  in  1845,  and  making  additions  and  deductions,  as 
sUted  in  Table  E,  Sec.  7. 


Franco. 

Netherlands. 

England  and  Wulc5 

Ymn, 

AmL  to  c«eti  i>or8on. 
Property.    |    income. 

Atnt  to  each  person. 

AiDt  to  e«u: 

h  iKnk»n 
liio<»!n 

Property 

)    IticomeL 

Property. 

1200 

$100 

$24 

$120 

$26 

$100 

J:r24 

1600 

130 

28 

160 

32 

130 

28 

1600 

160 

30 

200 

40 

165 

32 

1700 

225 

34 

300 

50 

235 

40 

1780 

250 

36 

420 

55 

300 

.00 

1800 

280 

38 

450 

45 

380 

7;-) 

1815 

300 

40 

450 

55 

480 

90 

1843 

400 

50 

550 

65 

800 

8> 

18431 

ne.  for*ii  d«bts  Ao50 

600 

68 

900 

90 

Nothing  is  put  down  on  account  of  debts  due  the  people  of 
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Fr&DCC,  stocks  and  property  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries ; 
for  the  amount  so  due  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  notic- 
ing ;  while  the  amount  due  the  people  of  England  i»  immensely 
great. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  commenced  at  Lyons  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  T.,  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century ; 
under  Henry  IV.,  several  other  manufactures  were  introduced, 
and  many  existing  ones  improved.  France,  Germany,  Switier- 
land,  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Europe 
except  Russia,  were  agitated  with  civil  wars  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  and  with  religious  persecutions  growing  out 
of  the  Reformation,  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  siztepnth 
century.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  threw  off  the 
incubus  of  Popery  and  Catholicism,  and  established  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  thereby  secured  the  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  England  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  postponed 
the  civil  wars  untU  about  the  year  1640.  During  all  this  period 
England  became  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  persecnted 
Protestants  from  various  countries  of  Europe,  who  brought  with 
them  and  established  in  England,  various  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures ;  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  that  kingdom. 

In  1579,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  established  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  known  as  Holland,  which  then  became  an 
a.sylum  also  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  other  countries. 
Soon  after  Henry  IV.,  a  Protestant  prince,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  he  passed  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598; 
whereby  the  Protestants  were  tolerated,  and  secured  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  privileges,  and  all  their  rights  as  citiiens. 
This  edict  continued  in  force  eighty-seven  years,  until  the  year  16S5, 
when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  flood-gates  of  religiooi 
persecution  again  opened,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  massacred  and  driven  from  the  kingdom,  who  com- 
prised many  of  the  best  mechanics,  artizans,  and  manufacturers  of 
France. 

During  the  half  century  previous  to  passing  that  edict,  when 
the  Protestants  were  persecuted  in  France,  and  fleeing  to  Eng- 
land for  protection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  was  im- 
proving in  manufactures,  and  increasing  in  productive  industry 
and  wealth  more  rapidly  than  France  ;  but  during  the  half 
century  next  previous  to  tho  revocation  of  that  edict,  the  Pro- 
testants enjoyed  security  in  Franco,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  while  England  was  agititod  muoh  of  the  time  with 
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ciTil  wars  and  internal  discord.  The  grand  impulse  to  manu- 
factarc.^  and  commerce  in  France  was  given  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod by  Colbert,  the  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XIV.  That 
groat  minister  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  importance  of  incroas- 
ing  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  not  only  adopted  a  system  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic   INDUSTRY,  BUT    INVITED    NUMEROUS    FOREIGN    ARTIZANS 

TO  SETTLE  IN  France,  The  splendid  success  of  this  ministf^r, 
the  apparent  great  improvement  in  the  productive  industry  of 
France  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  great  power  and 
successes  of  Louis  XIV.,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  the  yoar 
1685  the  wealth  and  productive  industry  of  France  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  I  have 
so  estimated  it  in  Table  C.  At  this  period  Protestint  Holland 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  both  France  and  England. 

The  bloody  religious  persecutions  in  France,  consequent  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  shocked  the  Protestant 
mind  of  England  ;  set  in  motion  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
drove  James  II.,  a  Catholic  sovereign,  from  the  country;  placed 
on  the  throne  William  of  Orange,  a  Protestant  prince,  and  estab- 
lished permanently  the  Protestant  religion  in  England.  From 
this  period  the  progress  of  the  two  nations  was  entirely  different. 
The  French  mind,  under  the  despotic  and  depressing  influences  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion,  seemed  to  be  active  only  in 
matters  of  form,  fashion  and  amusement,  and  totally  incapable  of 
original  thought  or  hardy  enterprise.  The  result  was,  that  the 
progress  of  France,  during  the  next  century,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  was  at  a  snail's  pace;  and  less  than 
it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century.  So  torpid  was  the  French 
intellect,  that  scarcely  a  single  invention  or  improvement  origi- 
nated in  France  during  this  whole  period,  which  has  ha<l  any 
material  influence  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  huniHQ 
family.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  vholo  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  British  mind  seemed  to  be  active,  and  produced  a 
constant  succession  of  valuable  inventions,  and  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine,  in  mechanics  and  machinery,  and  in  the  niininp^, 
smelting,  and  working  of  metals,  numbering  many  thousand  ;  whieii 
have  contributed  immensely  to  increase  the  productive  industry 
of  that  nation,  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  present  condition  of  wealth 
and  power.  What  a  contrast  between  the  present  productive  in- 
dustry and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  estimated  in 
Table  C  I  and  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  present  time,  nearly  the 
whole  statement  is  based  on  record  evidence.  Since  the  nation 
was  released  from  feudalism  and  the  feudal  arbtocraoy,  and  the 
French  mind  from  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  the  re- 
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Tolution  of  1789,  France  has  made  rapid  progress  Id  prodactire 
iDdustrj  and  wealth. 

Sec.  10.     ProdiLctive  industry  and  condificn  of  Mexico^  and  iht 

S(/ulh  American  Slates. 

There  is  very  little  inforniatiou  to  be  obtained  from  books,  of  the 
productive  industry  and  wealth  of  Mexico,  and  the  South  Aniericaa 
States.  Baron  Humboldt  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Mexico,  in 
1803  and  1804,  and  his  Essays  on  Nouvclle  Espagne  furuLih  the 
most  reliable  and  accurate  information  which  1  have  met  with  on 
the  subject.  The  following  information  Is  derived  from  his 
essays  :  Mexico  suffers  for  want  of  water  and  navigable  rivers. 
Except  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Nort<;,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  all  the 
rivers  of  Mexico  are  mere  mountain  torrents.  ^^  A  great  part  of 
the  table  land  of  Anahuac,  (Central  Mexico.)  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  its  arid  aspect  in  some  places  brings  to  mind  the 
plains  of  the  two  Castiles.  Several  causes  concur  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  great  plains  is 
sensibly  increased  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera.'^ 
*^  The  aridity  of  the  central  plain,  and  the  scarcity  of  tree.*,  obstruct 
very  much  the  working  of  the  mines."  "  The  extreme  droughts 
to  which  Mexico  is  exposed  compel  th"  inhabitants  in  a  grrat 
part  of  this  va>t  country,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  iirijiaiion."' 
**  Jn  places  which  are  not  artificially  watered,  the  Mexican  swnl 
yields  pa^ituragc  only  to  the  months  of  March  and  April."  The 
cultivator  frequently  loses  his  harvest  from  the  effects  of  fra^t. 
'*  Maize  (or  Indian  corn,)  is  the  principal  food  cf  the  inhabitants 
and  also  of  the  most  part  of  domestic  animals.  When  the  harvest 
is  poor,  cither  from  want  of  rain  or  premature  frost,  the  famini^  is 
general,  and  produces  the  most  fatal  const  que nce.s."  *'  Tbo 
frightful  dearth  of  ll^A  was  the  consequence  of  a  heavy  frost  on 
the  2Sth  of  Au«:ust,  at  the  inconsiderable  height  of  1,800  metres." 
(o/JUU  feit.) 

The  reader  can  judge  from  these  extracts,  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Mexico.  The  country  seems  almo.'^t  destitute  of 
every  natural  facility  for  comm^'rco  and  manufactures  ;  anJ  is 
frequently  visited  with  early  frosts,  and  afflicted  with  aniiuil 
droughts,  which  render  artificial  irrigation  necessary  to  success  in 
agriculture. 

Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the  average  annual  crop  of  wheat 
in  Mexico  at  that  time  (18U3,)  at  6,000,0(.0  bushels,  (or  less 
than  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant ;)  and  the  average  price  at 
from  65  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  throughout  the  countiy,  md 
$1,50  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  annual  crop  of  Indian  corn  be 
cfrtimated  at  30,000,000  bushels,  and  its  price  from  25  ccuU  to 
\lfiO  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  season  and  the  place. 
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The  population  of  the  iDtendancy  of  Guadalaxara  in  1 803,  was 
estimated  at  630,500,  on  a  territory  of  86,508  square  miles,  lying 
just  south  of  the  tropic,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordillera, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  Intendancy  then  comprised  about  one-ninth  part  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico.  M.  Humboldt  says  its  products  were 
ESTIMATED  BY  THE  Intendant  for  the  ycar  1802,  as  follows : 

Indian  com,  1,657,000  fanegas  or  about  3,000,000  bush. 

Wheat,  43,000  cargas,  about  240,000  bush. 

Cotton,  17,000  tercios,  worth  $5  the  tercio,  $85,000 

Cochineal,  20,000  Ibg.,  at  three  francs  per  lb.,  11,250 

The  value  of  all  the  agricultural   products  was 

estimated  at  ^,599,000,  and  the  products  of 

manafacturing  and   mechanical  industry   at 

$3,302,200.     Total,  $5,901 ,000 

Equal  to  about  $9  35  to  each  inhabitant. 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  at  fifty  cents  would 

amount  to  $1,500,000 

240,000,  bushels  of  wheat,  at  75  cents,  180,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal  about  100,000 

Leaving  for  other  grains  and  vegetables,  fruits, 

batter,  cheese,  with  wool  and  all  other  animal 

products,  but  819,000 

It  strikes  me  that  this  last  item  is  too  low,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture,  and 
the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  for  the  whole  of  Mexico  : 

Indian  com,  30,000,000  bushels  at  50  cents,  $15,000,000 

Wheat,  5,000,000  at  80  cents,  4,000,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal,  nine  times  as  much  as  in 

Guadalaxara,  866,000 

All  other  vegetable  products,  and  all  animal  pro- 
ducts, perhaps  were  twelve  times  as  much  as 
estimated  in  said  Intendancy,  10,000,000 

Products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, nine  times  as  much  as  in  said  Inten- 
dancy, 29,720,000 

Products  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 

time,  about  20,000,000 

Ineome  from  commerce  equal  to  12|  per  cent. 
of  all  the  above  products,  11,369,000 

Total,  $90,955,000 

Ibr  a  population  of  about  5,600,000,  equal  to  sixteen  doUara  to 
audi  person. 
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From  1820  to  1845,  thn  minos  woro  los«i  product iv.%  an-l 
averaged  annually  less  than  $12,000,000.  How  insignificant  the 
product  of  the  Mexican  mines  when  compared  with  the  mining 
industry  or  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  or  cren 
with  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  Unit<»d  States  ! 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writinjr  from  New 
Granada  in  December,  1847,  says,  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth live  in  about  300,000  houses,  seven-eighths  of  which  are 
not  worth  one  hundred  dollars  apiece ;  and  lands  have  very  little 
value :  proprietors  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  near  rivers,  not  de- 
riving from  thcra  §500  rent  per  annum. 

These  facts  present  a  tolerably  accurate  view,  not  only  of  Mex- 
ico, but  of  all  South  and  Central  America.  All  those  countries 
are  rather  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  the  utmost  value  of 
their  productive  industry  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
per  annum  to  each  person,  or  about  one  fifth  part  as  much  as 
that  of  France,  and  but  little  over  one  sixth  part  as  much  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  property  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  South  American  States,  is  equally  small.  A/rricul- 
ture  is  always  at  a  low  ebb,  lands  and  the  products  of  flocks  of 
but  littlt'  valuo,  and  the  people  generally  poor,  in  all  countrit'*, 
whi're  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  .^parij.'. 

Sei;.  1  1.  Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Spain  ami  Pf-rtu- 
^rnl  at  different  periods^  compared  icith  England^  Frar.a^ 
Itulu^  SfC. 

Spain  and  Portucr:il  both  retrograded  in  productive  industry 
and  (leelined  in  populaticm  under  the  despotism  of  Pnpery  and 
the  In<nii>iti«)n,  duriui^  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  lat- 
ter y»art  of  the  Itlth  ;  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time 
(1S51,)  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  three  hundred 
year>  since.  So  far  as  we  can  infer  the  relative  condition  of  the 
several  countries  of  Kurope  from  the  facts  of  history,  we  have 
reason  to  })elieve  that  from  the  year  1200  up  to  1550,  there  was 
no  great  difforenc<'  in  the  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  pcojde  of  Kngland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  and 
that  the  pe<»ple  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  the  (»tlier  nations  of  Europe. 

The  readiT  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  estimates  of  the  pn>- 
ductivr  indii'^try  of  Knirlanl  and  France,  to  enable  him  t)  make 
a  tolrrubly  cornet  estimate  in  relation  to  Spain  and  Portui:al ; 
and  \u\  can  th«'n  understand  the  eauses  and  appreciate  fully  the 
fact  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  latter  kingtioms,  and  the 
great  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britaio,  and  the  iDcroasiDi; 
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'wealth  of  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  being  of  Indian 
descent,  enervated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  depressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism,  must  be 
in  a  worse  condition,  and  have  less  productive  industry  and  wealth 
than  the  people  of  western  Europe  had  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century ;  and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  difference  can  be 
very  great.  The  facts  which  are  collected  by  Baron  Humboldt 
of  the  condition  and  productive  industry  of  Mexico,  furnish,  per- 
haps, the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  relative  amount  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  prior  to 
the  Crusades. 

Taking  the  climate  into  consideration,  $16  per  year  for  each 
person  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  is  as  good  as  $20  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  or  $24  in  England. 

Ssc.  12.  Mode  of  estimating  the  annual  income  from  Agridd" 

iure  in  the  United  States, 

In  estimating  the  aggregate  value  of  the  productive  industry 9 

and  the  amount  of  the  income  of  a  country,  great  care  is  neces* 

sary  to  avoid  estimating  many  things  twice ;  once  in  their  origi* 

nal   eondition  as  raw  materiids,  and  again  when  converted  into 

something  else.     Professor  Tucker  estimates  the  annual  product 

of  live  stock,  that  is,  the  increase  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  shcep^ 

and  hogs,  and  the  product  of  those  killed  annually,  at  one-fourth 

part,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  at  the  time  of 

taking  the  census  in  1840.     Hay  and  some  grain  also,  as  well  as 

grass,  sustain  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  produce  the  wool  and  the 

ftrodoeta  of  the  dairy ;  we  estimate  the  hay  and  pasture  in  the 

wool,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  animal  products,  and  it  is  jost 

tt  reaaooable  to  estimate   the  pasture  separately,  as  the  hay. 

The  horses  arc  mere  instruments  in  producing  the  grain  and 

other  products ;  and  the  value  of  the  hay  grass  and  grain  con- 

mmed  by  them  are  included  in  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 

ikmld  not  be  put  down  separately.     They  are  used  to  raise  oats, 

com,  ete.,  but  they  eat  the  oats  and  much  of  the  com,  together 

vikh  large  quantities  of  hay  and  pasture,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 

CRor  to  estunate  all  these  as  net  products  of  agriculture. 

The  flesh  of  horses  is  valueless,  and  their  annual  increase  in 
ve  United  States  is  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  but  inasmuch  as 
pttt  numbers  of  horses  raised  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
3&th  degree  of  latitude,  mostly  on  grass  and  hay,  are  annually 
*oU  to  the  southern  cotton  planters,  and  many  are  used  for  pur- 
fouM  of  pleasure,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  I  have  esti* 
ttsted  their  annual  net  products,  over  and  above  the  grain  coa- 
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samed  by  them  in  those  States  at  12 J  per  cent,  of  the  Take  of 
the  whole  stock ;  in  the  other  States  north  of  the  3oth  degree  of 
latitude,  I  have  estimated  the  net  income  at  five  per  cent. ;  bat 
in  the  States  south  of  that  line  there  is  no  net  income  from  their 
increase. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  corn  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  converted  into  beef  and  pork,  and  the  beef  and  pork  is  esti- 
mated in  the  shape  of  corn.  Some  of  the  corn  is  fed  also  to 
sheep.  The  beef  made  on  grass,  and  the  veal,  mutton,  the  Iambi 
killed,  and  the  pork  made  with  grass  and  the  slops  of  the  dairy, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  grain  fed  to  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  may  be  equal  annually,  including  the  increase,  to  one-fourth 
part  the  whole  value  of  these  animals  in  the  summer,  before  fat- 
tening, as  estimated  by  Professor  Tucker. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  my  estimates  of  animal  pro- 
ducts arc  based.  As  the  census  gives  the  number  only,  and  not 
the  value  of  animals,  their  valuation  in  the  several  States  is  but 
an  estimate  of  my  own,  though  it  does  not  generally  diflFer  mate- 
rially from  that  of  Professor  Tucker.  The  same  may  be  ffaid  of 
grain  and  some  other  products ;  the  census  gives  the  quantities 
only,  and  not  tlioir  value. 

lu  estimating  the  annual  value  of  products,  my  aim  has  been 
to  estimate    their   average  value  during   the  last    seven  or  eight 
years  at  the  places  of  production,  or  where  they  are  8<>ld  by  the 
producer.     The  pricps  of  grain  are  estimated,  as  stated  in  Chap 
All.  sec.  37. 

The  value  of  hay  as  well  as  pasture  consumed  by  farm-horses 
and  other  stock,  should  not  be  reckoned  separately  ;  but  in  the 
commercial  cities  and  large  towns,  considerable  quantities  of  hay 
are  consumed  by  horses  used  for  pleasure,  commerce  and  other 
purp(»ses  not  agricultural,  which  arc  sold  by  the  farmer,  and 
should  be  estimated  a^  part  of  the  income  from  agriculture.  I 
have  therefore  estimated  with  the  products  of  agriculture  one- 
third  ot*  the  hay  in  New  Hampshire,  and  half  the  hay  in  the  other 
Slates  on  tlie  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  excepting  the 
northern  district  of  New  York  and  the  western  district  of  l*enn- 
sylvauia  ;  the  value  of  the  hay  in  all  the  remaining  portiims  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  included  with  animal  products. 

One  half  of  the  value  of  goods  or  cloths  made  in  families,  is 
deducted  for  materials,  dyeins;  and  dressing,  and  the  remaining 
half  is  included  with  the  products  of  agriculture. 

1  hi*  een>u»  of  the  United  States  of  1^50  shows  an  avera^^  of 
ueaily  tive  aer.-s  of  improved  lands  in  each  of  the  States  to  eich 
iuhabitaut ;  uud  the  censuses  taken  by  the  State  of  Mew  York  in 
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1825,  1835,  and  1845,  show  about  the  same  result.  On  that 
basis  1  have  estimated  the  quantity  of  land  cleared  and  fenced 
in  the  United  States,  (mostly  in  the  Western  and  ^outh- Western 
States,)  during  the  year  1839  at  2,900,000  acres ;  at  a  cost  of 
$12  per  acre,  equal  to  $26,400,000.  This  amount  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  seyeral  States  according  to  the  supposed  amount 
of  their  agricultural  improvements,  and  is  added  to  the  products 
of  agricultural  industry.  I  have  also  added  $6,000,000  for 
draining  and  other  improvements  made  on  agricultural  lands  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year. 

Sec.  13.     Agricultural  producis  of  the  United  States  in  1839. 

Summary  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the 
value  produced  by  agriculture  and  agricultural  laborers  during 
the  previous  year : 

Mmiona. 

Wheat,        *84,207,272  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  77  cents,  $57.6 
Barley,             4,161,504  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  50  cents,  1 .84 

Oats,             123,071,341  bush.,  less  1-12  at  27  cts.,  30.46 

Rye,                18,645,567  bush.,  less  1-9,  at  50  cts.,  8.28 

Buckwheat,       7,291,743  bush.,  less  1-12,  at  50  cts.,  3.34 

Indian  com,  377,531,875  bush.,  at  28  cts.,  105.7 

Potatoes,       108,298,060  bush.,  less  1-12,  at  20  ots.,  19.85 

Wool,          *    35,802,114  lbs.,  at  30  cts.,  10.74 

Hops,                 1,238,502  lbs.,  at  10  cts.,  .12 

Wax,                     628,303  lbs.,  at  25  cts.,  .15 

Hemp  and  flax,    1^3,577  tons,  at  $110,  9.19 

Tobacco,       219,163,319  lbs.,  at  4  5-8  cts.,  10.14 

Rice,                80,841,422  lbs.,  at  2lt  cU.,  2.02 

Cotton,          790,479,275  lbs.,  at  7}  cts.,  57.30 

Silk  eocoons,          61,552^  lbs.,  at  $2,  .12 

Sogar,  La.,    119,947,720  lbs.,  at  4  ots.,  4.79 

Bogar,  in  other 

States,         35,163,089  lbs.,  at  8  cts.,  2.81 

Products  of  dairy,  ^ued  at  33.78 

Prodoets  of  orchards,  valued  at  7.25 

Vine  made,  124,734  gallons,  at  $1,  .12 
Bome  made  or  family  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 

eardingy  dressing,  etc.,  valued  at  14.51 

*  616,000  bmhels  deducted  for  error  in  Carroll  county,  Tennessee, 
f  ll,(r74  too*  deducted  for  error  in  Virginia. 
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Prodoots  of  market  gardeners,  sold,  2.06 

Prodacts  of  nurseries  and  florists,  .59 

Clearing  and  fencing  2,200,000  acres  of  land  at  $12 

per  acre,  26.40 

Draining  and  other  agricultural  improvements,  6.00 

Hay,  one-third  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  half  of 
crop  in  Maine,  MaAsachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, south  district  New  York,  New  Jersey,  eatt 
district  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Alaryland,  from 
$9  to  $12  per  ton,  ahout  19.00 

Horses  and  mules  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  1,850,765,  at  $40  each, 
$74,030,600 ;  income  from  increase  and  sale  for 
pleasure,  manufactures  and  commerce,  at  12|  per  ct.,  9.35 

Horses  and  mules  in  all  the  other  States  noitk  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  Arkansas,  1,833,138, 
at  $50  each,  $91,656,900;  income  from  increase, 
etc.,  at  5  per  ct.,  4.56 

Neat  cattle  in  the  free  States,  7,567,020,  at  an  average 
value  of  nearly  $12  each,  $90,800,000  ;  net  iocome 
from  flesh  and  iocreaso,  at  25  per  cent.,  22.7 

Cattle  in  the  slave  States,  7,404,556,  at  $8  each, 
$o9,:23G,528  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
2.')  per  cent.,  14.8 

Sheep  in  the  free  States,  12,144,46fi,  at  $1  02J  each, 
$19,734,760  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  4.9 

Sheep  i[i  the  slave  States,  7,166,906,  at  $1  37J  each, 

$9,854,495  ;  net  income  at  25  per  cent.,  2.43 

Swine  in  the  free  Suites,  10,090,954,  at'$2  50  each, 
1^25, J 28,9.') J  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  6.3 

Swine  in  the  slave   States,   16,210,336,  at  $2  each, 

$;i J ,420,672  ;  at  25  per  cent,  8.1 

Poultry,  as  valued  by  the  census,  9.34 

E<:^s  and  poultry,  over  and  above  poultry  and  the  grain 

consuuied  by  them,  3. 

Milk  and  cream  consumed  by  farmers,  not  returned  with 

the  census,  estimated  at  11. 

Products  of  domestic  gardens  not  returned,  estimated  at      10. 

Total,  $531^.9 

This  table  includes  for  wool,  the  products  of  dairy,  the  flesh 
and  skills  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered,  the  increase  of 
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horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swioe,  and  the  prodaots  of  poultry  over 
and  above  the  grain  consamcd  by  animals,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$130,000,000.  This  amount,  the  reader  should  remember,  was 
produced  by  pasturage,  hay,  and  other  fodder,  and  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  stock  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  hay  sold  is 
estimated  at  $19,000,000,  and  the  hay  and  pasturage  consumed 
by  farm  horses  would  amount  to  at  least  $30,000,000,  makinor 
the  whole  value  of  hay  and  pasturage,  when  converted  into  animal 
products,  equal  to  about  $179,000,000 ;  when  the  whole  value  of 
the  crop  of  grain,  over  and  above  seed,  amounted  to  only  about 
$207,200,000. 

Great  delusion  has  existed  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  States.* 

Sec.  14.     Manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts — their  net  pro- 
ductSy  capitaly  and  number  of  persons  employed. 

Statement  of  the  capital  and  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manu&ctures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  net  value  produced  by 
capital  and  labor,  after  deducting  from  the  gross  value  returned 
the  estimated  per  centage  thereof  for  the  value  of  the  materials 
used  :  also,  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital  to  each  person 
employed,  and  the  average  net  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  to  each  person. 


^  PBooucm 


MacbiiMrj,    ... 

TIardware,  enttenr,  Ac, 

Cannon  274,  smali-arma  881,078— value 

estimated.   ... 
Precious  metals, 
Various  metals, 
Oracfte,  marblA,  Jco.,   • 
Brlcka  and  lime, 


Woollen  goods, 

Cotton, 

BUk, 

Linen, 

Bllxe<l  goods. 

Hats  and  capa, 

Straw  bonnets. 

Leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  saddlerj— 

less  for  hid<^ 
Bosp  at  5  cents  per  lb. 
Tallow  candles  at  11  cents 
Bperm  and  wax  candles  at  80  cents, 
$]>i*Uiled  liquors  at  'J5  cents, 
'^3evr  at  10}  cents  per  gallon, 

*  (See  on  this  point,  and  the 

and  sections  33  and  37  of  chapl 

/  Deducted  2,000  for  obvious 


g  «  «* 

•ere 
duct 
mat 

^5 

»H 

o» 

33| 

$T.821 

45 

.76 

75 

1.13 

60 

8.91 

20 

l.J» 

20 

7.79, 

$26.45 

65 

$9.3 

40 

27.81 

25 

.09 

25 

.2A 

40 

8.93 

40 

6.82  » 
1.48  f 

10 

25 

24R5 

10 

2.24  I 

.r,o  ' 

70 

70 

.'20 

;   GO 

4.14  V 

■     f.U 

1.55 

) 

3s 


CS 


*»a 


$20.62 


$20.62 

$1676 
61.1 
.27 
.9 
4.37 

4.48 


29.63 
2.76 

9.15 


S  ^ 
Cu  S 


18,001 
6,492 

1,744 

6,677 
8,784 

22,807 


65,011 

21,342 

72,119 

767 

1,628 

tl3,405 

20,176 

a92,000 
6,641 

12,2«8 


Sa 

II. 


$331 


$78^ 
70S 
357 

826 
2-->3 

310 

4SS 

746 


2g 

"3 


o 


$568 
(UO 

430 
7tiO 
5S7 
r)Vi5 
3tl 


$437 

117 
IH 
'-'l»2 

M9 
405 


quantity  of  the  crop^  sccUoii  ^  o.^  tVi'^V.v^ 

er  xii.) 

error  in  KentucVy . 
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PBODUcn. 


Tobacco,        '  '  ~ 

Oonpowder  at  12^  oenta, 

DrogB,  medicioea,  paints,  tet    • 

Tnrpentlne  and  rarnlah, 

OlasA, 

Eartbenware, 

8u|car  refined, 

Cboeolate, 

Confectioneiy, 

Pitt>er, 

Printing  and  binding 

Booka,  newspapeia,  AC  eadmatad, 

Cordage,        ... 

M naii^  Inatmmenta,    • 

Wancons  and  cairiacea, 

Bhip  bailding, 

Fnrnitare,     -  -  - 

Hoosee  bailt, 

▲dd  for  repaitH,  Amx,     • 

Prodocts  of  flooring,  taw,  and  oil 

ikU  other  manoikctarea, 

Total  net  ralae  prodooed. 
Net  prodncts  eKoept  mllla, 
OroM  prodncts  except  tniUa, 
Materials  used  eqoal  to  99  per  cent 


40 
GO 
66f 
66f 

m 

10 

80) 

75^ 

60) 

60 


60 
80 
80 
60 
80 
45 
40 

75 
88* 


111 


I&49 
5« 
1.88) 

1.9S 
.99 
.65 

.02 

Ji7 

&07 

6.0 
168 
64 
7.68 
8.6 
6.8 
•SS.4S 
& 

f28.68 

88^ 


|»a86 
196.68 
888.5 

126.8 


I&48 

.87 

46 

2.06 
.55 

LH 

4.74 

6.87 

2.46 

.78 

n*ti>tat'd 
&99 
not   ) 
stated  f 

65.66 

21.06 


I26&7 
197.84 


li 

So. 


6,8&t 
496 

1,848 

8,286 
1,612 

1,865 

4,726 

11,5«8 
i.464 

908 
21,994 
8,000  6 
18,008 

85,501 

60,788 
60,000  e 


587,156 
526,861 


n 


o 
-3 


1 


$410 
1,706 

2,489 

644 
ft44 

M06 

1,094 

610 


8n9 


867 

1,064 
869 


$416 
l,l8t> 

66T 

695 

6U 

915 

699 

4XS 
916 

70« 

916 

m 

9» 


S75    I    879 


*  There  has  been  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of  houses  erected  in 
Lickins;  County,  Ohio,  $600,000;  and  in  Pulaski  County.  Arkansas, 
$780,000,  as  stated  in  Section   19. 

t  On  account  of  the  numerous  omissions  in  the  returns  of  the  pitxiucti 
of  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
returns  of  the  State  census  of  1835  and  1845. 1  have  added  to  and  raii^ed  their 
net  products  S2,000,000.  I  have  also  raised  them  SI. 000.000  in  IViinM.. 
vania,  SS-OOjOOO  in  the  New  England  States,  and  $1,200,000  in  the  slave 
States.  The  census  reports  the  whole  products  of  mills  at  only  $76,.'>4.')..>.'>6, 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  products  of  the  wheat  alone,  when  grouDd  must 
have  amounted  to  about  as  much  in  value  as  that  sum. 

a,  b,  r,  my  estimates  of  persons  employed. 
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8bc.  13.  l^nittg,Juiienei,and  lie/orest;  producti  of,  m  1840. 
Snmmarjr  sUtement  of  the  capital,  peraons  employed,  and  tho 
Talne  produced,  orer  and  above  materiids  used,  bj  mminf^,  smelt- 
ing, and  forcing  metals,  making  salt,  &o.,  and  in  the  fisheries  and 
forest  in  the  United  Sutes  in  1840. 


<.  ■■iii^iTi  l» 

Tiit4 


«i,njae.mbniwH 


'UK 


^,-™. 

PrtM. 

rras- 

Mtm. 

PIckM  Idi,  inlsej  Mill 

I>*«K(  br  v«r  aid  l«r  of  tMMlt,  An.  n  ) 
p««L    .                .               .               .      \ 

utoa 

lis 

11^84 

tllM 

•MUt 

Tutol  Mt  pndwt  grOibalM, 

lias 

cis,iaBbbu«tiBL   . 


'  •^9.000  deducted  tor  enon  in  New  ToTk. 

f  S3.040,000  deducted  for  error  in  capita]  at  Salina,  New  Jotk. 

t  4tM0  men  deducted  for  em>r  in  the  return  from  Ballunora. 
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Sec.  16.     Estimates  of  the  incoim  from  Commerce^  Navigaiumj 

and  Transporiation,  in  1840. 

Tho  average  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  1837  to  1842  arising  from  the  distribution  and  exchange  of 
products  (that  is,  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  naTigation  and 
transportation),  may  be  estimated  as  follows.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  that  period,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  annually 
on  average,  to  about  $220,000,000. 


Income,  or  profits  and  earnings  of  American  seamen, 
ship  owners,  importers,  exporting  merchants,  and  in- 
surers, on  exports  and  imports  about  $20. 

Profits  of  selling  at  wholesale  $120,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  goods  at  an  average  of  12^  per  cent.,  15. 

Ab  to  the  domestic  goods,  tho  cottons,  woollens,  linen 
silk,  and  mixed  goods,  one-third  part  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  and  saddlery,  and  perhaps  half  the  distilled 
liquors,  drugs,  medieiDcs,  paints,  oil,  glass  and  earth- 
enware, amountinpj  to  about  $92,000,000  by  the 
census,  tboy  are  sold  either  by  the  jobbers  or  whole- 
sale commission  merchants,  t()<^cthcr  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sun^ar,  flour  and  provisions  to  the  amount  perhaps 
of  $108,000,000,  at  an  avern«re  profit  of  six  per  cent.         12. 

Selling  at  retail  foreign  goods  costing  $135,000,000, 
domestic  goods  bought  at  wholesale  for  $100,000,000, 
books  and  other  articles  bought  by  the  retailer  of 
the  manufacturer,  15,000,000,  at  an  average  profit 
over  transportation  of  25  per  cent.,  62.%*> 

Selling  at  retail,  sugar,  flour  and  provisions,  bought  at 
wholesale  for  $112,000,000;  sugar,  flour  and  pro- 
visions, bought  of  the  producer,  amounting  with  iron, 
to  $100,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  ten  per 
cent.  21.2 

Selling^ at  retail  by  merchants  and  grocers,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  grain, 
worth  perhaps  $80,000,000  at  12|  per  cent.  10 

Profits  of  lumber  yards  and  trade,  perhaps  5. 

Income  of  butchers  and  packers,  2. 

Income  from  storage,  forwarding,  and  transporting  per- 
sons and  property,  including  the  coasting  business, 
wharfagi^,  drayago,  and  tolls  on  canals  and  railroads,         36. 

Total,  $is.3  7 
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Peduct  for  wear  and  tear  of  shipping,  stores  and  ware- 
hoiui«4,  waggons,  horses,  &c.  used  in  transportation, 
and  the  grain  and  hay  consumed  by  the  horses,  14.7 


Leaving  for  the  yalue  produced  by  commerce,  navigi^ 
tion,  fcc,  $169. 

If  we  estimate  the  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  income  from  capital,  the  resolt  will  be  as 
follows— estimating  the  income  from  the  capital  invested  at  12^ 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Milllona. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  census,  1,408  commercial  houses 
employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  2,881  commis- 
sion houses,  employing  a  capital,  including  naviga- 
tion, of  $119.29 

Also   57,565  retail,   dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other 

stores,  250.3 

l,793^1umber  yards,  employing  9.85 

Employed  in  internal  transportation,  and  by  butchers 
and  packers,  11.52 

$390.90 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  omissions,  39.04 

Total  capital  employed  in  commerce,  $430.00 

Annual  profits  of  the  capital  at  12}  per  cent.,  ^       $53.75 

Blarnings  of  31,515  persons  employed  in  commerce  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  at  $1,000  each,  31.5 

Earnings  of  86,092  other  persons  employed  in  commerce 

in  the  United  States,  at  $600  each,  51.65 

Employed  in  navigating  the  ocean,  ^ 

exclusive  of  fishing,  about  33,000  I  65,976,  at  )  ^3 

Employed  in  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  |  $850  each, ) 

and  canals,  32,976  J 

Earnings  of  4,408  butchers  and  packers,  at  $3331  each,        1 .6 

Income  or  tolls  on  railroads  and  canals  in  1840,  aoout  7.5 

Amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $169. 

for  the  income  from  capital  and  labor  employed  in  commerce, 
navigation,  storage,  forwarding,  and  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property,  including    Uie   rent  of  stores  and  warchousen, 
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Sec.  17.     Minings  manufacturings  fisheriaj  forest^  agrtadhtre^ 
and  commerce  ;  their  net  products^  cajital^  and  persons  employed. 

Capital  inyested,  with  10  per  cent,  added  for  omissions  and 
undervaluations,  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  net  Taloe 
produced  by  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States,  aooording  to 
the  census  of  1840 ;  also  the  average  amount  of  capital  inve^ed 
and  the  average  amount  of  income  from  capital  and  labor  for  each 
person  employed,  in  each  of  the  ereat  departments  of  industry. 
Ko  addition  is  made  to  the  capital  invested  in  fishing,  as  reported 
in  the  census — ^the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  forest 
is  estimated. 


prodaeed. 
MiOiant. 

Caoltal 
emmojcd. 

«apl«j«L 

2SS 

IM. 

136  65 

IS&.6 

00,888 

$708 

8580 

lMi«8 

llT.« 

8SM6i 

4lt 

8» 

8&S8 

7i.44 

60,T88 

M8A 

888 

lOS 

n.4S 

dOMk 

888 

888 

14.T6 

a.4 

njM 

lie 

870 

$2T1.9T 

844.06 

090,108 

000 

SM 

40.  IT 

278.2 

1,»ST. 

l,fi»8,2T2 

144 

145.05 

6a5.* 

1.1J«,900 

\ti 

121.65 

875.* 

816,815 

149 

161.5 

430. 

1>N000 

2,2ST 

7Ji 

2aOL 

Xtnloc,  makliig  Iron,  oMtinga,  Mlt,  Ac 
Mananctoret  tSad  the  meebjuiSe  arta, 
FkNirlMr  and  grlat  miUa,  aaw  mills,  j, 
and  oil  mllla,  .  f 

In  tbo  flaberlaa, 
In  th«  Ibreat,  (ezoept  ftielO 

Wood  cut  for  tael, 
Agricaltnre  in  Fre«  States, 
Do.  in  N.  Slave  8Ut«a,     . 

Pa  in  S.  Slave  SUtea,      . 

Commerce  and  navigation, 
<.^uial8  and  lUdlroada, 

*  The  slaves  are  reckoned  as  persons,  and  their  valne  is  not  incloded  as  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  Slave  States,  which,  at  $3^  each, 
would  amount  to  about  $870,000,000. 


nffI>U8TRT   or  TOE   UNITED  STATES. 
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Sec.  18.     Values  produced  in  each  State^  oad  the  amovmt  lo  aich 

person, 

Valaes  produoed  by  labor  aod  capital  in  each  of  the  States  ia 
1840,  according  to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  in  part  esti- 
mated on  the  principles  heretofore  stated. 


Agricul- 

lAftoalkc- 

Mining, 

|C<»nmeroe. 

Fisheries 

Statks. 

ture. 

tiirt«,  Ac 
MilUon*. 

Ac 

MUHon*, 

MilUon*. 

MiUiofU. 

Millions. 

Maine 

$12.4 

$5.66 

$0.3 

$5.4 

$0.96 

New  Hampthire     - 

8.8 

5.37 

.07 

1.45 

.09 

Vennont 

10.96 

3.03 

.36 

1.24 

MaMachusetts 

14-6 

38.9 

1.48 

15.75 

5.3 

Rhode  Island 

2. 

7.9 

.14 

1.7 

.50 

Connecticut 

9.9 

11.55 

.7 

3.1 

.75 

w*»  v«rW      S.  District 
New  York,     n.  District 

19.6 
53.8 

2080 
25.55 

1.06 
4.16 

27.20 
16.7 

.86 
.11 

New  Jersey 

14.6 

9.89 

.73 

3.8 

.090 

Pennsylvania 

53.4 

30.8 

9.41 

20.7 

.02 

Ohio 

37.2 

13.37 

1.8 

12.2 

.02 

Indiana 

16.8 

3.56 

.07 

3.22 

.001 

Illinois 

12.3 

2.95 

.32 

2.54 

Michigan     - 

5.28 

1.32 

.02 

.95 

.09 

Wisconsin   - 

.72 

.3 

.37 

.55 

.045 

Iowa 

.84 

.17 

.01 

.3 

Free  States 

$273.20 

$181.12 

$21.0 

$116.8 

$8.S96 

Delaware    - 

$2.95 

$1.5 

$0.03 

$0  58 

S.21 

Maryland    - 

14..'55 

5.9 

.74 

5.5 

.36 

District  of  Columbia 

.19 

87 

.69 

.13 

Virginia 
Nortn  Carolina 

41.20 

7.97 

1.83 

79 

.15 

24.70 

2.45 

.32 

2. 

.38 

Tennessee   - 

23.4 

2.65 

.9 

2.7 

Kentucky    - 

23.3 

4.83 

1.11 

3.9 

Missouri 

10.76 

2.23 

.2 

3.5 

Arkansas    - 

4.00 

6 

1 

.02 

.37 

Northern  Slave  States 

$145.05 

$29  00  1 

$.'3.15 

$27.14 

$1  23 

South  Carolina 

$23.1 

$2.23 

$.12 

$2.9 

$.002 

Georgia 

28.8 

2.15 

.21 

3.15 

Alabama 

22.3 

1.64 

.08 

2.95 

Mississippi              • 

24. 

1.5 

i.ei 

Louisiana    - 

21.7 

2.68 

09 

13.7 

Florida 

I  75 

.4 

.75 

172 

Southern  Skve  States 

$121.6S 

$10.60 

$0.50 

$2506 

$0,174 

United  States 

$539.9 

$'220.72 

!    $26.65 

$169.00 

SI0..1 
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Estimated  valaes  obtained  from  the  forest,  includiog  wood  for 
fuel,  lamber,  and  otber  products — the  aggregate  values  produced 
by  labor  and  capital  in  each  of  the  States  during  the  jear  pre- 
ceding the  census  of  1840 — the  amount  to  each  person,  and  tho 
amount  to  each  free  person,  after  deducting  thirty  dollars  for  the 
cost  of  supporting  each  slave. 


States. 


Prodnets  ofthe  Forest 


MBUoms 


Lamber, 

Ac 
MiUUnu. 


Aggregate  ralnee  prodooed. 


MOUomB. 


Amonnt  to '  Amowit  to 
each  per- 
■on. 


Maine 

New  Hampthire 

Vermont 

MassachosetU 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin    - 

Iowa 

Free  States 


$1.50 

$1.52 

i    $27.74 

.9 

.36 

1      17.04 

.85 

.36 

168 

2.1 

.31 

78.44 

.4 

.035 

12.73 

1. 

.15 

27.15 

1.6 

.3 

71.42 

5.0 

3.73 

109.05 

1.2 

.3 

30.61 

4.3 

.97 

119.6 

3.75 

.96 

69.3 

1.4 

.57 

25.62 

1.2 

.20 

19.r)l 

.5 

.38 

^..'Vl 

.07 

.29 

2.31 

.1 

:o7 

1.49 

$55 

60 

58 
106 
117 

88 

96 

65 

82 

69i 

45f 

37i 

41 

40 

75 

241  I 


$25.87     I  $10.605  |  $637.38  |      $65i   | 


Delaware    - 
Maryland    - 
District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee    - 
Kentucky    • 
Missouri 
Arkansas     - 

Northern  Slave  States 


.2 

.012 

5.48 

1 
$70     ' 

1.15 

.196 

28.396 

60 

.01 

I.h9 

44 

2.5 

.52 

62.07 

50 

1.4 

1.64 

32.89 

43f 

1.44 

.185 

31.275 

38 

1.5 

.16 

34.80 

44f 

.7 

.44 

17.83 

46i 

.2 

.182 

5.37 

55 

I    $9.1       I    $3.335  I  $2200011       $47     | 


$72 

67 

61 
50 
40 
49 
49 
61 

$53 


South  Carolina 
(jeorgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi  • 
lx)ui8iana    - 
Florida 

Southern  Slave  States 

United  Sutes 


1.2 

.44 

29.992 

50 

1.15 

.095 

35.535 

51 

.95 

.144 

28  064 

47i 

9 

.169 

28.199 

75 

.9 

.058 

39.r-'8 

HI 

.1 

.024 

.3.196 

59 

75i 

66 

60 
125 
185 


I  $5.2        1        .93    I  $164.1141 ^$6lf  | $91 

[$40.17      I  $14.77    ||1.021.495|       $60  "| 

The  estimates  made  of  the  value  of  products,  and  of  the  raw 
materiali  used,  are  mostly  in  accordance  with 
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ports ;  with  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  of 
1850  ;  with  the  returns  of  the  censuses  of  1845,  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  and  with  the  opin- 
ions of  writers  and  persons  the  most  competent  to  judge  on  sucli 
subjects.  The  results  present  no  apparent  inconsistencies  whicii 
are  not  easily  accounted  for.  Mining  being  about  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  farming,  and  the  number  of  miners  in  Wisconsin  larLfo 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  mining  industry  of  that  ter- 
ritory raised  the  average  income  of  its  inhabitants  greatly  abuvo 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  the  neighboriui^ 
states.  The  income  from  commerce,  and  from  the  culture  (jf 
sugar  and  cotton,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  from  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  and  of  grain  in  the  interior  and  western  states. 
Thb  aecounts  for  the  largo  average  incomes  in  Louisiana  ami 
Mbsissippi,  compared  with  those  of  all  the  agricultural  states. 
The  commerce  of  Missouri  raises  their  incomes  above  those  of 
Tennessee. 

These  tables  exhibit  the  profits  of  slavery  in  a  very  clear  light. 
They  show  that  slave  labor,  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  slave  States,  is  more  profitable  and  productive,  than 
free  labor  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  free  States ;  and  that 
the  culture  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  must  be  still  more  profitable 
than  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  show  also,  that  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  Indian  corn  in  the  northern  slave  States  is  greatly 
depressed,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  culture  of  cotton 
at  the  south,  and  of  wheat,  corn,  &c.,  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  States  of  the  north  and  east. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  Sections  14,  15,  and  I's 
to  see  that  both  labor  and  capital  employed  either  in  miuin<r, 
manufactures  or  commerce,  are  more  than  twice  as  productive  :ls 
when  they  are  employed  in  agriculture,  except  in  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton.  When  the  reader  takes  this  into  considera- 
tion, he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  the  incomes  of  the 
people  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  llhode  Island  being  about  twice  as  great  to  each  inhab- 
itant, as  they  are  in  the  agricultural  State  of  Vermont.  lie  will 
see  at  once  the  reason  why  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  rich 
soil  of  Ohio  and  the  north-western  States  are  so  low,  when  coin- 
pared  with  those  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States. 
Ho  will  also  see,  that  though  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  most  mai:- 
nificent  work  of  the  age,  has  poured  much  wealth  into  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  perhaps  doubled  the  population,  business  ani 
wealth  of  that  groat  comniercial  emporium,  it  has  at  present 
very  little  perceptible  influence  in  raising  the  incomes.  au<l  in 
crcat»ing  tiio  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  district  o: 
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Now  York.  This  ^eat  and  splendid  work,  to;;ether  with  the 
canals  and  railroads  of  Ohio  and  the  western  States,  hare  had  an 
influence  in  dispersing  the  population,  spreading  it  over  a  wide 
surface,  and  deluding  the  people  with  the  idea,  that  nothing  hut 
internal  improTements,  agricultural  industry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise, are  necessary  to  make  a  country  wealthy. 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  tables  with  those  in  sections  7, 
8,  and  9,  and  more  particularly  with  table  C,  in  section  7,  the 
reader  wUl  see  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States 
MB  a  whole,  compares  very  fiivorably  with  that  of  France,  IIol- 
land,  and  Belgium  ;  and  also  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  will  see  that  the  productive  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  exceeds  all  Europe  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  is  equalled  only  by  Louisiana, 
and  perhaps  Cuba,  and  some  other  sugar  and  coffee  growing 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone. 

When  the  reader  contemplates  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
productive  industry  of  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands; 
and  reflects  that  a  century  since,  and  before  the  inventioo  of  the 
steam  engine,  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and  of  the  machinery  f«>r 
rolling  iron,  all  the  manufactures  of  the  niotals,  as  well  a.«  of 
cloths,  were  by  hand  labor ;  he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  roasou 
why  the  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  those  countriv^s  was 
small  a  century  since,  compared  with  what  it  is  now ;  and  why 
it  is  now  small  in  France,  Ireland,  and  our  agricultural  States  of 
the  west,  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  and  our  manufactur- 
ing States. 

Seo.  19.     Value  of  furniture  made  ;  and  the  number^  raluty  and 
average  value  of  houses  erected  in  each  of  the  States. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  furniture  made,  and  the 
number  of  brick  and  stone,  and  of  wood  houses  crecti^'d  in  \>V.K 
and  the  aggregate  and  average  value  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  ;  with  the  amounts  add«*d  for  oinissious 
in  the  valuation,  aud  deducted  from  the  valuation  for  apparoat 
errors. 
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Oallia,  Geauga,  Holmes,  and  Jackson,  are  among  the  oldest  set- 
tled counties  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  but  they  are  all  agricultural 
counties,  without  any  large  towns  or  villages ;  and  the  ayerage 
▼alue  of  the  dwelling  houses  erected  in  them  in  1840,  was  but 
$202  each  ;  while  the  average  value  of  the  dwellings  built  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city  of  Cincinnati  amounted  to 
$2,755  each.  Compare  the  values  of  the  dwelling  houses  erected 
in  the  agricultural  State  of  Vermont,  costing  on  an  average  but 
$638  each,  with  those  erected  in  the  manufacturing  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, exclusive  of  the  city  of  Boston,  costing  on  an  average 
$1,456  each  ;  and  the  reader  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion, 
Uiat  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  latter  state  must  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Look  at  the  aggregate  value 
built  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  fumit^ire  made,  and  the 
contrast  is  equally  striking.  The  population  of  Termont  was 
nearly  half  as  great  in  1840,  as  Massachusetts,  excepting  Boston, 
and  yet  the  value  of  houses  erected  in  the  latter  was  about  five 
times  as  great  as  in  the  former,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made 
over  nine  times  as  great.  This  indicates  that  the  average  income 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Boston,  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  (as  stated  in  section 
18 ;)  which  enables  them  to  live  in  houses  twice  as  exp<^n$ivc<,  to 
spend  twice  as  much,  and  yet  accumulate  wealth  twice  as  fast. 
What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  great  difference,  but  the  one 
I  have  suggested,  that  one  is  an  a;rrieultural,  and  the  other  a 
manufacturing  state  ?  The  people  of  both  arc  equally  well  edu- 
cated, and  equally  intelligent. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  value  of 
dwelling  houses  in  the  Kingdom  at  different  periods,  the  result 
will  be  still  more  striking.  The  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses 
and  all  other  buildings  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
assessment  of  the  income  tax  in  168S,  amounted  to  only  £1,500,- 
000,  and  according  to  Mr.  Davenant^s  estimate  to  £2,000,000 
per  annum.  In  1815  the  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses  alone 
in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £15,035.000,  and  in  1843,  to 
£3N,888,880,  as  shown  in  Uble  A,  of  section  1,  and  Ubles  B, 
and  D,  of  section  4.  In  1688,  Great  Britain  was  an  agricultural 
country ;  her  mining  and  manufactures  not  being  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  her  population  than  those  of  Vermont  were  in 
1S40.  This  is  shown  in  sections  1,  2  and  18,  and  the  reader  c:in 
compnro  them  for  himself.  The  British  did  not  become  very  dis- 
tiri<;ui.'ihed  as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  people,  and  superior 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  until  about  the  year  1780;  and 
tlioir  manufactures  were  small  in  amount  even  in  1815,  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  1843. 
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With  tho  exception  of  a  few  royal  palaces  and  fine  castles  of 
the  nobility,  the  dwellings  of  the  British  people  in  1688,  wore 
plain,  humble  and  comparatively  cheap;  otherwise  the  rental 
would  have  been  estimated  higher.  Though  by  reason  of  hi^rh 
prices,  the  incomes  of  the  people  were  as  great  in  1815  as  tlu^y 
have  ever  been  since ;  yet  the  taxes  and  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment were  enormously  great,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  then  ac- 
cumulated was  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  1843,  as  illustrated 
in  tables  B,  and  D,  of  section  4.  At  the  latter  period,  the  lordly 
palaces  had  greatly  multiplied  among  the  manufacturing,  mining 
and  commercial  classes ;  many  of  which  rivalled  in  splendor  and 
magnificence,  the  royal  castles  and  palaces,  and  exceeded  those 
of  the  nobility  of  the  previous  century.  The  value  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  of  a  nation  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  index 
of  the  amount  of  their  wealth.  What  has  caused  tho  immense 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  manufacturing  England  in  1843?  Let  the 
reader  inquire  for  himself,  and  form  his  own  opinion. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Holland  was  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  far  in  advance 
of  England.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  War, 
the  public  revenues  of  France  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  (xreat  Britain  ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  the  French  were  as 
wealthy,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  British-  What  has 
caused  this  wonderful  change  }  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for 
it,  except  the  power  of  machinery,  and  the  great  extension  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  coming  in 
aid  of,  and  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  most  extensive 
commerce  which  ever  existed  ? 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  same  number  of  persons  can 
now,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  make  about  twenty  times  as  much 
cloth  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  they  can  by  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving  by  hand,  in  the  old  method  in  use  prior  to  1750.  Tho 
profits  of  labor  and  capital  aided  by  machinery,  at  present  prices 
of  products,  are  abCut  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  century 
since.  Is  it  strange,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  grow 
rich  by  the  combined  influence  of  capital,  machinery,  science  and 
skill  in  manufactures  and  mining,  and  the  aid  of  the  markets  of  half 
the  civilized  world  ready  to  buy  their  products,  at  prices  which 
afford  them  three  times  as  much  profits  and  wages,  as  they  could 
have  obtained  a  century  since,  and  about  three  times  as  great  as 
the  agriculturists  of  our  new  states  can  now  make  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  by  their  policy,  they  should  manage  to  prove r.c 
the  growth   of  manufactures  in    Ireland,  in   their  colonies,  in 
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the  United  States,  and  in  all  other  countries,  preach  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade,  and  try  to  keep  aU  the  world  dependent 
on  them  for  the  products  of  their  mining  and  manufikcturing 
iidustry? 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Ok  Free  Trade — the  circumstances  which  suggested  the 

OUTLINES    OP    the    SYSTEM ITS    PRINCIPLES,    FALSE    ASSUMP- 
TIONS,    SOPHISTRIES,     AND     TENDENCIES THE     NECESSITY     OF^ 

REGULATING  COMMERCE,  OF  ORGANIZING  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  ; 
AND    THE    TRUE    PRINCIPLES   OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Sec.  1.  Feudal  privileges  and  monopolies  in  the  mechanic  aris^ 
manufactures^  and  commerce  in  Europe. 

The  general  tendeDcies  of  free  trade  were  pointed  out  in 
Section  7,  of  the  last  chapter;  bnt  the  subject  has  been  so 
much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  has  assumed  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  discuss 
its  principles  and  effects  more  at  length  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

Of  all  the  principles  which  have  crept  into  our  government, 
none  have  been  so  paralyzing  to  the  industry,  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  as  those  of  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations^  whereby  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  the 
products  of  foreign  industry  have  been  encouraged  at  low  duties ; 
American  laborers  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  markets  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  country  drained  of  specie,  involved  in 
debt,  and  kept  in  a  dependent  condition.  Up  to  within  about 
half  a  century  since,  the  government  of  every  country  of  Europe 
yms  in  the  habit  of  passing  special  laws  and  ordinances,  and 
jrranting  to  particular  individuals  and  associations  of  persons 
special  charters,  allowing  them  exclusive  privileges  to  make  and 
▼end  particular  articles,  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  monopolize 
certain  markets.  The  monopolies  granted  by  these  special  acts 
jtnd  charters,  were  almost  infinitely  various  in  their  character  ; 
comprising  almost  every  kind  of  manufactures,  commerce  and 
banking,  even  the  learned  professions,  and  the  dissemination 
of  learning  and  intelligence.  In  this  mode,  not  only  all  the 
offices  of  the  government,  and  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
banking,  commerce  and  manufactures  of  each  country  were 
monopolized  by  the  families  of  the  nobility,  and  their  friends  and 
deptfndents,  and  by  wealthy  capitalists,  who  could  make  an  interest 
with  the  government.     The  business  of  manufacturing  of  many 
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kinds,  being  monopolized  by  a  few  priviloprd  persons,  w.ia 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  tlio  pei^onal  and 
feudal  privileges  and  powers  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  became 
odions  to  them. 

The  poor  were  also  restrained  by  the  poor-laws  of  Encland, 
and  by  acts  against  vagrancy,  from  migrating  from  one  county 
to  another,  in  search  of  employment.  Personal  liberty  as  well  a<4 
industry,  was  thus  restrained,  to  the  great  vexation  and  injury  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  commerce  was  subject  to  nurocroos 
duties,  taxes,  monopolies,  restraints  and  regulations,  made  by  the 
feudal  aristocracy  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit ;  which  wore 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  became  even 
more  odious  to  them,  than  the  manufacturing  monopolies. 

Sec.  2.   The   system  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  all  the  coitii- 
tries  of  America ^  which  were  held  in  colonial  bondage. 

This  principle  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  America,  and 
under  it,  almost  the  whole  Western  continent  was  parcelled  out 
into  lordly  domains  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  the 
nobility  and  their  particular  favorites;  and  the  coloni^Jt/*  wore 
prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse  except  with  the  mothor 
country;  and  in  many  cases  were  prohibited  from  manufactuiinj^ 
for  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  for  tlum 
reserved  for  the  mother  country.  The  object  of  the  tystt^'m  was 
to  enable  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  more  profitable 
employm»'nt5  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  hupplv  the 
colonist.s  with  manufactures  at  high  prices  ;  to  confine  tht»m  to 
the  hard  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  mining  for  gold  and  silver, 
to  producing  raw  materials  at  low  prices ;  and  to  keep  them  in 
debt,  poor,  and  dependent.  It  was  these  rei^trictions  up<m 
production  and  upon  their  industry,  which  excited  the  public 
mind,  and  had  ten  times  more  effect  than  the  little  tax  on  tea,  in 
bringing  about  the  glorious  American  revolution. 

Sec.  3.    Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations.     Its  character  and  effects. 

The  Incjuiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  was  first  published  in  1770.  In  this 
work  the  author  examined  critically  and  philosophically  into  the 
theory,  practice,  and  tfl^cct  of  all  this  system  of  monopoly ;  and 
showed  most  clearly  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  syst«'ra 
of  monopoly,  so  far  as  production  and  domestic  commerce  are  con- 
cerned. Jiiii  so  far  ah  regards  foreign  commerce,  he  was  not 
equally  philosophical,  clear,  or  successful.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  were  then  in  a  comparatively  infant  i»tate,  and  the 
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matciiuls  were  few,  compared  with  what  we  dow  have,  to  cnublo 
oDo  to  deduce,  according  to  the  inductive  system  of  philosopliy, 
the  true  theory  of  political  economy  and  puhlic  policy.  Ilis  work 
is  filled  with  important  truths,  and  with  many  errors  and  false 
assumptions,  so  curiously  interwoven  with  acute  reasoning,  as  to 
have  given  direction  to  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  the  school-uion 
and  merely  theoretical  political  economists,  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  With  the  single  exception  of  John  Calvin's  Institutes, 
perhaps  it  has  had  more  cfifect  upon  the  public  mind,  than  any 
work  that  has  been  written  since  the  Koran  was  penned  by 
Mahomet;  though  practical  statesmen  have  generally  repudiated 
many  of  its  doctrines. 

Sec.  4.  Free  production^  but  not  free  trade,  the  true  rule. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency  and  ^ood 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  to  allow  inventors  and  autliors 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  works  and  inventions  for  a 
limitod  period.  With  these  exceptions,  the  true  rule  is,  fhkc 
PRODUCTION,  BUT  NOT  FREE  TRADE.  The  cascs  are  very  few, 
however,  where  domestic  commerce  should  be  restricted  or  i  (^;j:\i- 
lated  by  law  ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  sli(»uld 
in  all  cases  be  regulated  in  view  of  the  condition,  circunistaiiees, 
and  natural  as  well  as  acquired  resources  of  a  nation.  Tho 
foreign  producer  and  laborer  who  do  nothing  to  support  our 
government,  and  often  take  the  specie  out  of  the  country  -for 
their  products,  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  competition 
on  equal  terms  with  our  own  laborers  and  manufacturers,  whoso 
surplus  income  goes  to  swell  the  capital  and  support  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country.  Adaptation  to  condition  and  circnmsf/mces 
may  be  said  to  be  the  great  law  and  corner-stone  of  political  a$  well 
as  of  private  economy  ;  the  golden  rule  of  government  and  juris- 
prudenu  as  well  as  of  morals. 

Sec.  6.  Definition  of  the  word  fact. — The  rules  of  poUtiad 
economy  should  be  dednced  from  facts, 

Br.  Smith's  treatise  is  a  very  learned  and  philosophical  work, 
founded  on  facts  which  he  had  been  years  in  collecting;  and  his 
theories  are  mostly  deduced  from  his  facts.  But  he  wrote  when 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy,  and  before 
governments  commenced  collecting  accurate  statistics  of  tlie 
population,  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  resources  of  their  re- 
spective countries  ;  and  he  was  unfortunately  mistaken  in  many  of 
his  facts.  A  mistake  in  relation  to  facts,  and  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining them  with  accuracy,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  nian\s 
errors.     Mr.  Webster  defines  fiict  to  be,  first,  any  thing  done,  or 
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that  comes  to  pass ;   an  net  ;  a  deed  ;  an   off^^ct   prcJucori  or 
achieved  ;  an  event ;  second,  n^ality,  truth. 

Facts  comprise  not  only  all  the  acts  of  n:an,  and  th^^  result  "f 
all  his  acts,  but  also  all  the  motions,  chancres,  developments, 
events,  and  effects  produced  by  causes  either  physical  or  spiritual 
in  the  whole  universe.  Facts  are  therefore  the  conncctinjr  links 
between  cause  and  effect ;  and  comprise  all  the  effects  which 
have  ever  been  produced  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural, 
political,  and  social  world.  They  niay  be  divided  into  four 
classes  :  first,  simple  or  single  ;  second,  complex  or  coni pound; 
third,  general  facts  or  aggregates  of  details  ;  and  fourth,  phih-so- 
phical  facts,  or  the  ordinary  current  of  events  produced  by 
natural  causes.  As  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  produced  by 
combinations  of  causes,  no  fact  can  properly  be  called  i«iu^le, 
except  the  acts  of  man  which  result  from  a  single  operation  of 
the  mind,  or  one  volition. 

Complex,  or  compound  facts,  comprise  effects  produced  by 
numerous  persons,  all  acting  in  concert  during  a  conhideraMc 
space  of  time.  This  would  include  any  one  evolution  of  a  mijih 
corps  of  an  army  acting  in  concert  under  their  comniandiug 
oflBcer,  though  the  acts  of  each  individual  would  b<.»  in  sum-* 
measure  distinct ;  and  the  victory  or  result  of  an  onjragone  nt, 
however  various  its  character,  complex  its  parts,  and  nuiuemus 
the  causes  producing  it,  would  con) prise  but  one  complex  fact. 

■General  facts  compiise  aggregates  of  details.  The  population, 
products,  property,  and  capital,  exports  and  inipoii^,  cwiu, 
schools  and  scholars,  income  and  expen»lituies  of  the  jioverniie.  nt 
and  people  of  every  country  are  general  facts  ;  they  eonipii>'5 
numerous  details,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  carefully  col- 
lecting, and  aggregating  those  details. 

I'hilosophical  facts  not  only  comprise  the  ordinary  current  nf 
natural  events  produced  exelu>ively  by  natural  causts  ;  but  al.-o 
the  current  of  human  events,  produced  conjointly  by  phy>i«  i»l 
causes,  and  the  free  and  voluntary  agency  of  man,  actini:  eith  r 
in  concert,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other.  In  this  view  ot  it,  M. 
(Juizot  made  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe,  a  matter  "f 
fact,  and  the  subject  of  history.  The  natural  tmdeucy  of  any 
partieular  en)ploynient,  pursuit,  course  of  actit»n  or  policy,  to 
j.ioduee  a  certain  result,  and  to  contribute  to  iucreast*  the  cmui- 
Jorts,  wealth,  and  well-being  of  man,  or  the  contrary,  may  bo  u- 
ga»di'd  as  a  j>hilosophical  fact ;  which  must  be  ascertained  b\  ob- 
serving  great  numbers  of  simple  facts,  aggregating  them  together, 
and  thereby  deducing  causes  from  effects.  When  general  and 
piiih.s(.phical  facts  arc  understood  with  perfect  accuracy,  there 
is  no  great  diflSculty  in  deducing  fiom  them  the  uniform  laws  by 
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which  they  arc  prodnccd.  Iloncc  the  importance  of  statistics,  of 
facta, of  genera]  facts,  and  philosophical  facts,  in  order  to  dtduce 
from  them  the  true  rules  of  political  economy. 

Sec.  6.   Causes  of  many  of  the  errors  into  which  Dr.  Smith  fell. 

Adam  Smith,  I  have  remarked,  was  mistaken  in  many  of  liis 
facts  ;  that  is,  in  many  of  the  general  and  philosophical  facts  cai 
which  his  reasoning  is  founded  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubt (><],  if 
he  could  have  had  the  light  which  modern  statistics  thmw  upon 
this  question,  if  he  ever  would  have  deduced  from  them  the  max- 
ims and  principles  of  free  trade.  Ho  was  a  philosopher,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  great  powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  ori^rinnlity 
of  mind;  but  a  mere  scholastic  philosopher,  a  professor,  a  theo- 
retical, not  a  practical  man.  lit  was  fed  into  many  errors  by 
theorizing^  without  sufficient  knotrleflge  of  practical  hitsinr^s  to 
verify  the  conclusions  deduced  from  his  theories^  and  to  correct 
them.  Like  Mr.  WaJker  {late  Secretary  of  the  Trea$vry),  he. 
deduced  many  of  his  philosophical  facts  from  his  theories^  hist  rod 
of  deducing  his  theories  from  the  facts  shown  by  the  busine^is  nvd 
records  of  the  coiintry.  He  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliat  ca- 
pital and  labor  employed  in  agriculture  were  more  productive 
than  when  employed  in  mining,  manufactures,  or  any  other  pur- 
suit. Many  of  hb  errors  arose  from  reasoning  on  this  false  as- 
sumption. 

The  odious  monopolies  existing  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  all  matters  of  production  and  trade  also,  made  strong 
impressions  on  him  of  the  evils  resulting  from  them  ;  and  tlie 
only  remedy  which  was  suggested  to  his  mind,  was  entire  freedom 
of  trade,  as  well  as  of  production.  It  is  not  strange  that  at  tliat 
day,  his  mind  was  led  into  such  a  train  of  reasoning.  All  tho 
facts  collecU^d  by  him  are  consistent  with  the  maxim  of  ikik 
PRODUCTION  ;  but  they  are  not  all  consistent,  nor  is  his  rearm- 
ing all  consistent,  with  tho  doctrines  and  maxims  of  frke  tkadi: 
between  nations.  Perceiving  this,  he  made  certain  ex(rj)ti.»ns 
and  limitations  to  the  .general  rule,  in  the  commerce  Ixtwern 
nations,  which  have  been  critically  sought  out  and  condeiiiutd  as 
inconsistencies  and  errors,  by  his  diiciples  and  followers,  Hieardo, 
McCulloch,  Mill,  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Condy  Eaguet,  Professor  Vcihake,  and  many  others  in  this 
country,  and  partially  so  by  Mr.  Say  ;  and  they  have  carefull)^ ex- 
cluded from  their  works  all  those  exceptions,  and  made  them  con- 
form strictly  to  all  the  abstract  rules  and  asi^umptions  of  frin*  ti  ade. 
By  overlooking  many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  history,  o!nit- 
tiug  all  those  exceptions,  and  the  soundest  arguments  as  well  as  the 
moet  reliable  facta  collected  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  copying  all  Uvi 
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errors  of  fact  and  argament,  they  have  constructed  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  and  plausible  systems  of  sophistry  and  error, 
over  presented  to  the  reading  world. 

Sec.  7.   Great  Britain  has  capital  and  capacity  to  manufacture 
for  the  world.     Necessary  effects  of  Free  Trade. 

For  some  years  past,  Great  Britain  has  produced  nearly  two 
million  tons  of  iron  annually,  and  spun  about  six  hundred  million 
pounds  of  cotton.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tons  of  iron  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun,  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  By  referring  to  Sections  4,  G  and  7, 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  reader  may  realize,  how  small  the  amount 
of  capital  necessary,  to  employ  the  immense  amount  of  nunin;^ 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  kingdom,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  farming  lands  and  agricultural  capital,  and  the 
amount  invested  in  palaces  and  dwellings  for  the  wealthy.  By 
referring  to  Section  11  of  Chapter  XI.,  he  may  learn  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  1847,  in  all  the  ketones  and 
mines  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  how  few  are  necessary,  with  the  aid 
of  science  and  machinery,  to  accomplish  results  so  truly  won- 
derful. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  time  during  the  last  twenty  year*  (from 
1S30  to  lsr)0),  many  of  the  factories,  furnaces,  and  iron  inills, 
were  not  in  use  ;  and  half  of  those  in  use  were  running  sh^rt 
time,  not  doing  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  th-  y  were 
capable  of  doing,  because  the  niarkets  were  surfeited  and  prices 
depressed.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
has  the  natural  resources  and  phy.sical  capacity,  by  means  of 
machinery,  to  manufacture  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  Lot 
the  reader  contemplate  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  dwtlling-houscs  and  railroads  between  the  years  IM") 
and  1843  (as  exhibited  in  Section  4  of  the  last  chapter,  amounting 
to  about  jLT)20,()00,()00  ;  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 
chanic art;*),  and  he  will  see  at  once,  that  one-third  part  of  that 
increase  invested  in  mining  and  manufactures,  would  have 
doubled  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  that  object  ;  if  they  could  have 
commanded  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  their  manufactured 
are  better  established,  and  they  have  a  better  supply  of  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  laborers  than  any  other  nation,  they  can,  ai 
a  general  rule,  undersell  every  other  people ;  and  ihey  would 
soon  drive  the  manufacturers  of  almost  evi-rv  nation  out  of  their 
own  markets,  and  supply  and  monopolize  the  markets  of  the 
world,   were  it   not  for   the  tariff  laws  of  France,  the  United 
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States,  and  other  nations,  regulatiDg  and  restricting];  for(  i^n 
injpoitfi,  and  thereby  partially  securing  their  oTirn  niaikcts  to 
their  own  people. 

The  question  b  not  so  much  what  a  nation  can  produce,  but 
what  they  can  sell  and  get  their  pay  far.  Markets,  thcrvh.re^ 
efiter  info  the  questiony  ajt  the  great j  yea,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  the  elements  of  political  economy.  The  important 
point  iM  to  secure  a  market;  to  secure  the  home  market  first,  for 
their  own  laborers  and  manufacturers  as  far  as  they  may  trmif  it^ 
and  thereby  create  a  domestic  market  for  their  oun  agricultural 
products.     Markets,  1  repeat  again,  are  the  great  stimulams 

TO  1KDV8TRT,  AMD    OF   ALL   THINGS    IN    THE  WORLD,  TUEV  A  HE  TIIK 
HOST    IMPORTANT     AND     NECESSARY    TO     SUSTAIN    IT.       This   great 

truth  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
and  hence  have  arisen  many  of  their  errors. 

Sec.  8.  Maxims  of  Fru  Trade, 

I  have  carefully  collected  the  principal  maxims  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  are  based  ;  and  have  numbered  tbein  for 
the  purpose  of  referring  to  them  conveniently.  The  first  six  and 
the  eleventh  are  taken  almost  literally  from  the  *^  Wealtji  of 
Nations."  The  others  arc  taken  in  most  cases  literally,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  only  abstracts  from  the  Essays  on  Free 
Trade,  of  Condy  Raguet,  Esq.,  late  of  Philadelphia.  All,  or 
nearly  all  these  maxims  arc  generally  insisted  on  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  free  trade,  as  axioms ;  and  many  of  them  are  laid  down 
as  self-evident  truths. 

Ist.  Every  individual  in  his  local  situation  can  judge  bettor 
than  the  government,  or  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him,  what  is  the  species  of  industry  in  which  he  can  employ  \\\s 
labor  and  capital  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  produce  the 
largest  income. 

2d.  The  study  of  his  own  profit  and  advantage,  naturally  and 
necessarily  leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  employment  of 
labor  and  capital,  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

3d.  All  persons  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over  thfir 
neighbors,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is 
tin)  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  they  have 
occasion  for.  The  same  rule  applies  to  communities  or  coun- 
tries ;  and  whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over 
another  bo  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
quence. As  long  as  the  one  country  has  tho&o  advantages,  and 
ue  otlier  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantagouu^  for 
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the  latter,  rather  to  bny  of  the  former,  than  to  make  ;  and  for 
every  individual  to  buy  where  be  can  buy  chcapost. 

4th.  That  the  number  of  workmen  who  can  be  kept  in  enipl«»y- 
ment  by  any  person  or  community,  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  employed,  and  can  never  exceed  it ;  that  do 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  ia 
a  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain  ;  that  all  a  gov- 
ernment can  do,  is  to  divert  a  part  of  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  community  into  new  channels,  without  power  to  incrca.^ 
the  aggregate  amount  of  either ;  and  that  our  industry  cannot  be 
diminished  by  buying  of  other  nations  whatever  they  can  produce 
cheaper  than  we  can,  and  employing  our  capital  in  some  other 
mode. 

5th.  That  all  restrictive  laws  tend  to  force  capital  and  labor 
from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  mode  of  employment,  and  to 
render  the  producing  faculties  and  the  industry  of  the  country 
less  productive  ;  and  thus  they  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  and  wealth,  in  which  is  found  the  means  of  aflbrdio); 
employment  to  an  increasing  population. 

6th.  That  there  is  in  every  society  an  ordinary  or  average  rata 
of  both  waireF  and  profit,  in  every  employment ;  that  the  aniouut 
of  labor  and  capital  en) ployed  in  producinjr  any  article  deter niin.*s 
its  cost,  by  the  fixed  ^^tandard  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  prtifits; 
that  this  cost  is  its  natural  price  ;  that  the  producer  cannot, 
for  a  long  period,  charge  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
labor  and  capital,  because  a  higher  price  would  invite  compe- 
tition, which  would  soon  reduce  the  price  ;  that  he  cannot  for  a 
long  period  charge  less,  because  in  this  case  he  would  be  ruined, 
and  must  leave  the  eniplo3*nient,  and  thus  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers would  be  diiiiini>hed,  and  the  value  of  the  prtnluct  ri>e  to 
the  average  rate  of  profit ;  and  that  no  domestic  competition  can 
bring  down  j>rices  below  the  fixed  standard,  or  natural  price. 

7th.  That  there  can  be  no  such  thinjr  as  a  permanent  supe- 
riority of  one  branch  of  business  over  another  ;  for  if  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  agriculture  or  any  othi*r  bu>iness,  were  for  a 
great  length  of  time  n  ore  profitable  thau  if  employed  in  other 
pursuits,  persons  would  withdraw  their  capital  and  leave  the  lat- 
ter pursuits,  and  fly  to  the  former,  until  the  equilibrium  would  bo 
restored. 

8th.  Tiiat  the  great  fall  which  has  taken  place  since  isltt  io 
the  price  of  many  articles  of  manufacture,  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  great  improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery,  which 
havi'  pro-ressed  n(»t  otily  in  thi>  country,  but  in  Hun»pe. 

l*th.  i  hat  all  high  duties  exclude  a  portion  of  the  articles 
upon  which  they  arc  laid,  by  raising  their  price,  or  keeping  their 
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price  from  falling,  and  arc  thus  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  for  tlic 
exclosive  benefit  of  the  domestic  producer,  to  the  full  amouut  of 
the  duties. 

10th.  That  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  duties  are  not  high  enough,  is  positiye  proof  that 
foreign  fabrics  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made 
at  home ;  consequently,  that  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  assert  that  the  tariff  system  brings 
down  prices. 

nth.  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture, 
must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regula- 
tion. If  the  produce  of  domestic  industry  can  bo  bought  as 
cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless ;  if  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful. 

12th.  That  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents  not  merely 
beneficial  to  one  of  the  parties  which  carries  it  on,  but  to  both, 
by  enabling  each  to  exchange  with  the  other  those  products 
which  he  can  furnish  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

13th.  That  commerce  must  be  reciprocal;  and,  consequently, 
that  when  one  nation  restricts  its  trade  with  another,  and  says 
**  I  will  not  buy,"  it  declares  in  the  same  words,  "  1  will  not 
sen." 

14th.  That  so  for  as  foreign  nations  refuse  to  take  our  pro- 
ductions, they,  ipso  facto^  and  without  requiring  any  laws  on  our 
part  to  enforce  a  retaliation,  absolutely  deprive  us  of  the  power 
to  take  their  productions. 

15th.  That  foreign  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  domestic 
products  for  foreign  products,  and  gives  employment  to  domestic 
industry,  because  foreign  products  can  be  paid  for  only  with 
domestic  products. 

So  far  as  these  maxims  are  correct  &nd  true,  they  arc  philnso- 
pkical  fads  as  heretofore  explained ;  but  so  far  as  they  difFcr 
from  the  facts,  they  arc  more  faise  assamptitms.  All  the  truths 
and  principles  of  pblUical  economy  are  in  accordance  with,  ntid 
dedudble  from  facts  ;  and  like  the  truths  and  principles  of  every 
natural  science,  they  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  mode. 
Abstract  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  always  uncertain  ;  ani 
the  conclusions  of  the  mind  can  never  bo  relied  upon,  except 
when  they  are  verified  by  facts. 

Sec.  9.   Critical  examination  of  the  maxims  of  Free  Trade. 

1st.  The  first  and  second  maxims  will  be  examined  together. 
To  determine  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing  labor 
and  capital,  requires  a  survey  of  the  whole  country,  of  all  it^ 
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wants,  all  its  resources  and  capacities,  and  all  its  industry.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  governments,  to  direct  the  pursuits  of  individuaUf 
but  to  collect  and  disseminate,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  infor- 
mation of  the  productions,  wants,  commerce,  and  Dstarai  re- 
sources of  the  country,  to  ascertam  what  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  excess,  of  what  the  production  is  deficient,  what  new 
branches  of  industry  are  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  how  its  industry  is  affected  by  foreign  commerce ;  to  shape 
its  legislation,  in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  labor  and  capital  from 
pursuits  in  which  they  are  not  needed,  into  those  in  which  they 
are  most  needed,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  first  maxim  implies,  or  assumes,  that  each  member  of  the 
community,  including  all  the  most  ignorant  classes,  can  deter- 
mine all  these  matters  more  accurately  than  the  general  sense  and 
wisdom  of  the  nation  collected  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  records  and  statistics  of  the  countiy.  Is  this  as- 
sumption true,  or  is  it  false  ?  How  do  the  uneducated  clasies 
acquire  such  knowledge  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  intui- 
tion ;  or  how  is  it  acquired  ?  Of  what  use  are  schools,  semina- 
ries of  learning  and  science,  lyccums,  libraries,  and  agricultural 
societies,  if  each  one  of  the  mass  of  the  people  knows  more  than 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  the  government.  If  every  man's  intonnation  and  wii^Joni 
were  complete  and  perfect,  the  assumption  would  he  true  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  false.  If  maxims  numbonni 
1  aud  2  were  true,  the  industry  of  every  community  in  the  civi- 
lized world  would  be  nearly  equal  in  value,  in  proportion  to  thiir 
numbers  ;  and  they  would  accumulate  wealth  with  nearly  ctjual 
rapidity.  This  is  proven  to  be  untrue,  by  all  the  facts  cullcctcd 
in  the  last  chapter. 

2d.  The  second  maxim  assumes  that  the  virtue  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  every  individual  is  complete  and  perfect ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  any  employment,  which  \» 
not  the  most  advantageous  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. It  when  Dr.  Smith  first  conceived  this  maxim,  he  had 
looked  into  some  of  the  grog-shops  of  London,  and  contemplattd 
the  subject  of  the  manuficturc,  sale,  and  effects  of  intoxioatiu;; 
li<luors,  in  connection  with  it,  he  would  have  perceived  its  fdiMiy 
at  once.  It  aI>o  implies  or  assumes  that,  inasmuch  as  coiamuiu- 
tiefi  and  nations  arc  constituted  of  individuals,  the  gain  of  every 
indiviiiual  nece^^arily  increases  the  a;:gre*rate  gaius  of  the  o-m- 
muiiity.  This  is  true,  when  individual  gains  arise  from  pioduv- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  always  true,  when  they  arise  from  trade  and 
Commerce.     In  the  latter  cas4%  the  gain  of  the  merchant  i«  ufttu 
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at  tbc  ezpeDSC  of  tho  purchaser  and  consumer  ;  and  the  importer, 
jobber,  and  retail  merchants  who  sell  foreign  goods,  often  <ri  ow 
rich  by  the  business,  when  many  of  the  consumers,  as  woll  as  tho 
manufacturers,  and  manufacturing  laborers  of  the  country,  nio 
directly  injured  by  it ;  and  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  nation 
lessened,  both  in  amount  and  value.  The  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition aasumed,  is,  however,  true  in  all  cases ;  for  nations  heiiii^ 
composed  of  individuals,  whatever  increases  the  aggregate  indus- 
try and  income  of  the  nation,  necessarily  increases  the  incotnc  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  pursuits  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other,  the  tendency  is,  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  the  indus- 
trioua  classes.  For  a  further  commentary  on  this  maxim,  see  the 
remarks  on  maxim  numbered  12. 

3d.  The  third  maxim  assumes  that,  no  matter  what  employ- 
ment or  pursuit  a  man  may  follow,  he  can  either  exchange  all  its 
products  for  whatever  he  may  want  on  fair  terms,  or  can  sell 
them  for  money  at  fair  prices,  and  with  the  price  of  a  portion  of 
them,  purchase  whatever  he  may  have  occasion  for.  The  truth 
of  the  maxim  depends  on  tho  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  if 
they  are  false  either  in  wholo  or  in  part,  tho  maxim  is  false  also. 
Every  man  who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  tho  condition  of  tho 
United  States,  knows  that  tho  markets  for  almost  everything  pro- 
duced in  the  nation,  are  generally  surfeited  ;  and  that  it  is  much 
easier,  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  country,  to  pro- 
duce, than  it  is  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  collect  the  pay.  All 
that  we  want  in  this  country,  to  stimulate  industry  and  incroaso 
production  to  almost  any  extent,  are  regular  markets  at  fair 
prices,  and  sure  pay.  The  principal  products  of  many  of  the  in- 
terior districts  of  the  Western  and  South-western  States,  arc  In- 
dian com,  pork  and  cattle.  The  corn  crop  is  so  superabundant 
in  those  districts,  that  it  will  scarcely  sell  at  all  for  money,  or  for 
over  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  and  pork  and  cattle  aro 
equally  cheap.  See  Chapter  XII.,  Sections  33  and  37.  In  such 
districts  the  people  cannot  pay  for  many  foreign  goods,  but  must 
clothe  themselves  coarsely,  and  have  but  few  comforts,  except 
what  they  produce  themselves  ;  simply  because  their  markets  are 
too  limited,  and  not  equal  to  their  products. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  persons  who  have  no  means 
of  payment,  that  foreign  products  are  nominally  cheap.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  tho  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland,  that 
British  gooas  are  nominally  cheap,  when  they  are  idle  half  of  the 
time  for  want  of  employment,  and  have  scarcely  any  moans  of 
payment }  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  no  diflferenco  to  buyers 
generally,  how  high  the  nominal  prices  of  domestic  goods  which 
they  need  may  be,  provided  they  have  a  plenty  of  employment, 
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and  can  exchange  their  labor,  or  the  products  of  tli<*ir  Ia^».)r,  f  .r 
them,  at  prices  equally  high.  The  true  test  of  cost  to  the  cm- 
sumer  is,  not  the  nominal  price,  but  the  comparative  case  or  dif- 
ficulty of  payment. 

The  principal  reason  why  one  nation  can  manufacture  choap^r 
than  another,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  natural  adyantaites  an']  re- 
sources, as  to  those  which  are  acquired.  It  is  owing  to  invontionit, 
improvements  in  mechanical  science,  more  perfect  tools  and  iiu- 
chinery,  greater  skill  and  experience,  and  greater  facilities  for 
transportation.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  adapted  by 
nature  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  to  adopt  such 
a  policy  as  to  acquire  these  advantages ;  and  the  only  mod«*  in 
which  it  can  bo  effected  is,  to  secure  the  domestic  markt^t,  a<  a 
field  of  employment  to  the  doniestio  laborer  and  producer,  and  to 
diversify  employments  according  to  the  wants  of  the  peopl**.* 
Commerce  in  domestic  products  is  substantially,  in  a  national  poiot 
of  view,  1  mere  exchange  of  products  ;  and  every  man  who  con- 
sumes domestic  manufactures,  pays  for  them  in  the  products  of  bi« 
own  industry.  Those  things  are  really  the  cheapest  to  the  con- 
sumer, which  he  can  pay  for  the  easiest,  no  matter  what  thfir  no- 
minal price  may  be  ;  and,  in  a  national  point  of  viow,  taking  a 
long  series  of  years  into  consideration,  those  articles  are  generally 
the  cheapest,  which  arc  produced  by  domestic  industry. 

That  part  of  the  maxim — that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  evory 
individual  to  buy  foreign  goods  when  he  can  buy  them  nidi 
money  nominally  cheaper  than  domestic  goods,  is  not  tru*^  a.N  :\ 
general  rule.  It  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  applios  to  ioiport  r-, 
dealers  in  foreign  goods,  and  persons  living  on  their  moui'V,  'tn 
the  interest  of  loans,  and  the  income  of  stocks,  without  Inbor  or 
business,  and  who  receive  no  benefit  from  an  increase  of  thi;  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

4th.  On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  maxims 
numbered  4  and  5,  I  shall  examine  them  together.  Thoro  i-t 
some  truth  in  maxim  4,  mixed  up  with  much  sophistry,  but 
in  number  5  there  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions. 

The  amount  of  productive  industry  in  a  country,  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  its  products,  is  one  thing,  while  its  value  is  a  viry 
different  thing.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  which  Adiiu 
Smith  and  his  disciples  have  entirely  overlooked.  Perha|>s  thor" 
is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  amount  of  productive  in- 
dustry in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Vermont  and  Ma.nsa- 
chusotts ;  but  the  difference  in  value  is  nearly  one  half.      There 

*  See  on  this  point  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIII.,  and  Sectioot  6, 9, 10, 1 1  anJ 
\2  of  Chapier  VI. 
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is  very  little  difference  also  in  the  araonnt  of  industry,  between 
the  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  IslaDd 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fine  agricultural  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  on  the  other ;  and  yet  uie  products  of  the  former  arc 
more  than  twice  as  valuable,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as 
those  of  the  latter. 

Capital  and  labor  employed  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  of  almost  any  description,  produce  twice  as  mueh 
value  as  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agri- 
culture.*   This  being  the  case,  it  requires  but  a  grain  of  comnion 
sense  to  perceive  that  any  regulation  of  commerce,  which  tends 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  a  less  to  a  more  profitable 
employment,  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  a  country,  and  to  enhance  the  aceuniu- 
fation  of  wealth.     When  the  facts  are  properly  presented,  this 
conclusion  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
The  assumptions  contained  in  maxim  five  are,  therefore,  false, 
entirely  false,  and  do  not  embrace  a  single  shadow  of  truth.    Our 
tariff  laws  do  tend  to  encourage  mining  and  manufactures,  and 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  agriculture  to  those  employ- 
ments.    That  they  do  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country,  has  been  generally  believed 
by  our  sensible  and  practical  men,  though  very  few  have  been 
able  to  understand  fully,  and  to  explain  clearly,  the  reasons  of 
their  belief,  and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  false  assumptions 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

The  number  of  laborers  which  may  be  employed  in  a  nation 
depends  on  the  field  of  employment,  and  on  the  immaterial  eapi- 
tal — that  is,  on  the  science,  knowledge  and  experience,  and  skill 
of  the  people  ;  and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  capital  accu- 
mulated, and  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital,  as  is 
alleged  in  maxim  four.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  improved  tools,  and  an  increased  amount  of  capital, 
is  to  enable  a  given  number  of  laborers  to  do  more,  and  to  bring 
to  market  an  increased  quantity  of  products  ;  and  if  the  market 
b  limited,  the  producers  employ  only  so  many  laborers  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  sufficient  products  to  supply  the  market,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  an  increased  amount  of  capital 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  thrown  out  of  employment  a  por- 
tion of  the  laborers  previously  employed.  British  machinery  has 
not  only  stopped  many  factories,  forges,  rolling  mills,  and  shops 
in  the  United  Stat^^s,  but  it  has  stopped  the  domestic  wheels  and 
looms  also,  and  it  has  bad  a  much  greater  and  more  depressing 

♦  See  on  thi!«  «nbjecf,  sections  16,  17,  and  1ft  of  the  last  chapter. 
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infloence  in  Ireland,  in  British  India,  and  all  the  British  pro- 
vinces. 

A  given  number  of  laborers  may  accomplish  more  with  a  sofii- 
cient  amount  of  capital  and  the  best  of  tools,  to  keep  tbein  all 
at  work  to  the  best  advantage,  than  they  can  with  poor  tools  and 
half  as  much  capital  as  would  be  useful  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  as  implied  in  the  maxim,  that  the  industry  of  a  people  may 
be  increased  indefinitely  by  an  increase  of  capital.  The  amount 
of  capital,  as  well  as  the  number  of  laborers  which  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  depends  on,  and  is  limited  by,  the  field  of  em- 
ployment. The  people  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain  long  fiace 
accumulated  more  wealth  and  capital,  than  could  be  productively 
employed  at  home  as  capital. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have  not  capital  enough 
in  thb  country  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  advantageously; 
that  the  proper  time  has  not  come  yet ;  that  while  we  have  larpc 
quantities  of  rich  uncultivated  lands,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
and  advantageous  for  our  people  to  devote  themselves  principally 
to  agriculture  ;  that  we  should  wait  until  capital  and  laborers  b^ 
come  more  abundant ;  and  that  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
manufactures  will  grow  up  of  themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of 
protect ive  duties. 

All  those  positions  aro  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions.  First : 
Tlio  aveia;re  amount  of  capital  to  each  person  in  each  of  our  oM 
free  States,  was  greater,  (;ven  in  ISIO,  than  it  was  in  Eucland  in 
177(),  and  much  greater  than  it  was  in  Eudand  in  the  year  17«»0; 
secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  the  culture  of  new  laud  is  morir  j  ro- 
fitablo  than  mining  and  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latter  aro  in  g»*noral  twice  as  profitable  as  the  former  ;  thirdly, 
capital  never  did,  and  never  can,  become  abundant  in  an  agrieul- 
tural  country  without  manufactures,  for  the  plain  reason,  that 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  countries  without  manufacturing  indus- 
try, are  not  sufficiently  productive  to  admit  of  much  aecuniula- 
tion  of  wealth  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  not  true  that  manufacture  > 
ever  will  grow  up  of  themselves  without  exertion,  and  withuui 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  population  of  Kn.'- 
land  was  us  dense  three  centuries  since,  as  that  of  the  State  ^f 
?scw  York  is  now,  and  yet  the  manufacturing  and  mininir  iiidu?- 
ti y  of  the  kingdom  was  very  trifling,  and  scarcely  worth  nuuiinir. 
it  has  all  grown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  mostly 
♦luring  tin,"  la.st  eighty  years. 

Meehanieal  and  nianutaeturing  pursuits  do  not  in  general  rf- 
i\n\n'.  as  njueli  eaj.ital,  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  per>«»n:« 
miplnyed,  «.m  f;iin,ing.     The  anu)unt  of  ca]»ita|  invot**!  in  i\iin- 
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cnlturo  in  the  United  States,  inclnding  the  value  cf  farming; 
land,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  as  it  is  in  mining  and  manufactures  The 
farming  capital  alone,  over  and  above  the  value  of  lands  in  Great 
Britain,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  notwithstanding  the  immcDsc 
amount  and  value  of  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
shown  in  Chapter  III.  that  mining  and  the  mechanic  arts  precede 
agriculture  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  no  want  of 
material  capital  in  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  purposes  ; 
all  that  is  wanted  is,  to  have  capital  diverted  into  the  proper 
channels — an  increase  of  skilful  workmen,  and  our  markets  bet- 
ter secured  to  our  own  citizens.  We  have  now  more  capital  in- 
vested in  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  machinery, 
than  is  fully  employed ;  and  many  of  them  arc  standing  still,  be- 
cause our  markets  are  surfeited  with  British  iron  and  manufac- 
tures to  such  an  extent,  that  the  products  of  our  own  citizens 
cannot  find  markets,  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  the 
high  prices  demanded  for  Jabor  in  this  country,  and  continue 
their  business. 

The  capital  of  England  was  small  until  after  the  civil  wars  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell ;  though  nearly  six  centuries  had  elapsed 
between  the  Norman  conquest  and  that  period,  the  capital,  as  well 
as  the  population,  continued  small,  and  increased  very  slowly  ;  the 
increased  continued  te  be  slow  as  long  as  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country  was  mostly  confined  to  agriculture  ;  but  since  it 
began  to  be  diverted  into  mining  and  manufactures,  about  the 
year  1770,  productive  industry,  capital,  wealth  in  houses,  furni- 
ture. Sic,  and  population,  have  all  increased  with  railroad  speed. 
It  is  impossible  to  accumulate  capital  very  rapidly,  while  the  in- 
come of  a  people  remains  small.  Small  incomes  are  nearly  all 
consumed.  The  only  practical  mode  for  our  new  States,  and 
some  of  the  old  agricultural  States  to  increase  their  capital  and 
wealth  rapidly,  is  to  divert  a  part  of  their  industry  and  capital 
into  mining  and  manufactures,  and  thereby  increase  their  earn- 
ings. Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  have  a  large  surplus 
annually,  which  may  bo  put  into  capital,  dwelling-houses,  and 
other  property. 

The  subject  of  numbers  six  and  seven,  is  thoroughly  examined 
in  Chapter  XII.  on  prices,  and  their  false  assumptions  clearly 
pointed  out.  The  price  of  commodities,  of  labor,  of  land,  the 
rent  of  land,  and  interests  or  profits  of  capital,  are  all  governed  by 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  iu 
the  market.  The  demand  for  most  things  depends  not  only  on 
the  actual  wants  of  a  community,  but  also  on  their  ability  to  pay 
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for  them.     The  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  community  has,  therefore, 
a  great  influence  on  prices. 

8th.  The  facts  assumed  in  maxim  number  8,  arc  clearly 
proven  to  be  untrue,  by  the  records  of  British  commerce.  The 
facts  are  collected  in  Chapter  XII.,  sections  26  to  30,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  So  far  from  the  fact  assumed  bein^  true, 
it  is  shown  in  the  sections  referred  to,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  improvements  in  machinery  between  the  years  1750  and 
1815,  prices  were  much  higher  at  the  latter,  than  they  were  at 
the  former  peiiod  ;  that  the  increased  demand,  not  only  neutral- 
ized the  tendency  of  machinery  to  reduce  prices,  but  actoaUy 
raised  them  ;  and  that  nothing  reduced  them  but  the  tari&  df 
the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe; 
which  built  up  manufactures  in  those  countries  ;  increased  the 
eupply  of  gooas ;  diminished  the  demand  for  British  goods  ;  com- 
pelled the  British  producers  to  pay  the  foreign  duty,  or  reduce 
their  prices  to  the  amount  of  it ;  and  also  to  make  a  further  re« 
duction  of  prices,  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  markets, 
against  their  new  competitors.  The  advocates  of  free-trade  over- 
look, and  seem  blind  to  the  fact,  that  an  increased  production  ia 
this  country  tends  to  reduce  prices. 

Otb.  The  facts  collected  in  sections  2G  to  30  of  Chapter  XIL, 
also  prove  that  every  word  of  maxim  numbered  9  is  untrue,  with 
the  (xception  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence — That  Lijrh 
duties  do  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of  the  goods  on  which 
tlioy  are  levied,  is  true  ;  they  do  not,  however,  of^en  do  it  by 
raJKiii^'  prices  of  ^xootls  which  come  into  con. petition  with  do- 
mestic j)roducts ;  but,  first,  by  compelling  the  producer  to  pay 
the  duties,  or  rather  to  submit  to  8uch  a  reduction  of  price  aj*  to 
be  ocjuivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent,  to  the  duties,  whereby  they 
diminish  his  profits,  and  lessen  the  object  or  motive  to  8end  hi:» 
piodnets  into  the  country.  Secondly,  the}'  tend  to  encourage  and 
increase  domestic  manufactures,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  foreign  products. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  domestic  competition  is  small,  the 
price  is  at  first  raided,  but  falls  a^ain  as  soon  as  th»»  protection  of 
the  market  to  the  homo  producer  has  invited  sufficient  capital 
and  labor  into  that  departnunt  of  industry,  to  aid  ver}'  materially 
in  suj»plyin/r  the  market.  To  avoid  an  immediate  ri.-^  of  piic*-* 
on  raising  the  duties,  they  should  be  increa.^ed  gradually  for  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  fco  as  to  increase  the  domestic  compe- 
tition, b«  fore  the  highest  scale  of  duties  takes  effect.  For  in- 
stance, if  dutit's  are  put  on  any  artich*  at  the  rate  of  2'^  per  cent, 
the  fiist  year,  put  them  at  33i  per  cent,  the  second,  40  per  ctuL 
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the  tbird,  ftiid  60  per  cent,  the  fourth  year,  and  stiJl  hi^rher  the 
fifth  year,  if  necessary.  All  duties  should  be  specific,  in  urdtT  to 
prevent  eyasions  and  frauds.  When  duties  are  laid  on  mticles 
which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  products  (us 
on  tea  and  coffee),  the  usual  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  ;  unless  the  duties  are  so 
high  aa  to  lessen  the  consumption,  or  some  other  article  is  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute.  In  either  of  thoso  cases,  the  demand  b<- 
ing  lessened,  it  often  happens  that  the  rise  in  price  is  not  liulf 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty — and  the  practical  effect  i.^,  to 
make  the  producer  pay  part  of  the  duty,  and  the  codsuiiki-  a 
part.  These  fluctuations  in  price  are  governed  by  the  great  In  us 
of  demand  and  supply^  as  explained  in  sections  3  to  6  of  Cbaj)ter 
XII.  The  effect  of  demand  and  supply  on  price,  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  have  never  seemed  to  understand. 

10th.  The  first  part  of  maxim  number  10,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
By  reason  of  Great  Britain  having  taken  the  advance  in  ininin^r 
and  manufacturing  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  havinir  bad 
practical  wisdom  enough  to  protect  their  own  markets  (which 
we  have  not)  ;  having  accumulated  large  capitals,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery,  by  means  of  great  profits  when 
goods  were  high  ;  having  instructed  and  produced  great  numbers 
of  frkilful  workmen ;  and  having  a  dense  population,  who  must 
starve  or  work  at  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  capitalists  can  produce  many  articles  at  a 
money  price  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  produced  at  present  in  the  United  States.  But  all  these  ad- 
vantages, except  the  last,  can  soon  be  acquired  in  this  country, 
if  the  domestic  market  can  be  secured  to  the  home  laborer  and 
producer. 

The  conclusion,  however,  drawn  in  the  maxim,  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  does  not  tend  to  reduce  prices,  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion, as  is  shown  in  answer  to  maxim  number  9.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that,  because  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can  produce  at 
a  money  price  cheaper  than  we  can,  that  they  will  do  so ;  when 
the  deuiand  for  their  products  is  such,  for  want  of  competition, 
as  to  raise  the  market  price  above  the  standard  yielding  fair  pro- 
fits to  capitalists,  and  fair  wages  to  the  laborer.  Whenever  the 
generosity  of  British  manufacturers  shall  induce  them  to  sell 
their  products  for  a  profit  equal  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  capital  invested,  when  the  demand  is  such  that  they  niiiiht 
realiie  twenty-five  per  cent.,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  conclu- 
sion of  maxim  number  ten  will  be  true.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  for  either  wages,  profits  or  prices ;  all  are  gov- 
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erned  by  tbe  rules  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  oyery  man  scIIb 
his  products,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  hiirhost  prices  the  market 
will  command.*  British  manufacturers,  like  all  other  cla5s<*ii  of 
men,  are  selfish  beings  ;  and  what  prices  they  can  afford  to  f>e\\ 
ofr,  and  what  they  will  sell  for,  are  very  different  things.  We 
have  had  many  specimens  of  their  throwing  the  surplus  of  their 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron  into  our  marketts  when 
they  were  fully  supplied,  and  selling  them  at  cost,  in  order  to  de- 
press prices,  ruin  our  manufacturers,  and  drive  them  oat  of  the 
market,  to  enable  them  to  monopolize  our  markets  again.  But 
we  have  had  no  instance  of  their  selling  their  goods  at  cost,  or  at 
very  low  prices,  when  the  supply  in  the  market  was  deficient,  and 
they  had  no  motive  to  do  so  but  generosity. 

11th.  Maxim  number  11  assumes  that  a  protective  tariff  to  aid 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  our  own  industry,  most  necessa- 
rily be  useless,  if  we  can  manufacture  at  as  low  a  money  price  as 
the  British  and  French  can  manufacture  for  us ;  and  hortful,  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  as  low  as  their  goods  can  be  imported. 
Both  of  these  assumptions  or  conclusions  are  fallacious  and  £ilse. 

As  to  the  first  assumption,  that  it  is  or  would  be  useless,  if  we 
could  manufacture  as  cheap  as  Great  Britain.     Let  us  suppose, 
for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  wages  reduced  so  low  in  this  country, 
that  we  could  compete  successfully  in  our  own  markets,  though 
not  in  theirs,  with  the  British  manufacturer.     It  has  been  shown 
that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources,  and  might,  in  a  few 
years,  by  converting  her  accumulations  of  capital  into  manufac- 
tures, have  the  physical  capacity,  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool, 
iron  and  hardware,  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  she  could 
only  command  their  markets.     At  the  present  reduced  prices, 
the  income,  over  and  above  materials,  from  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  forges,  iron  mills,  and  factories  of  Great  Britain, 
amounts  to  about   $400  per  annum  to  each  person  employed. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  profits  of  manufacturing  being  so  great, 
if  tbe  doors  of  free  trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  nations  cf 
the  earth,  the  British  manufacturers  would  force  their  goods  into 
every  market,  in  order  to  make  all  the  profits  in  th  cir  power; 
and  the  result  would  be,  that  they  would  divide  our  market  with 
our  manufacturers,  and  thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  manu£us- 
tures  in  this  country,  disperse  our  people,  confine  them  to  the 
less  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture,  keep  us  embarrassed  with 
debt   to  them,  drain  us  or  specie   to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  cripple  our  banking  institutions,  lessen  the  industry, 
and  paralyze  Uie  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  country. 

*  See  on  this  point  Sections  3  to  0,  and    Section21  of  Chapter  XII. 
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As  I  hav?  said  before,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  so  in- 
telligent, active  and  industrious  a  people  as  those  of  Great  i3ri- 
taiu  and  the  United  States  can  produce ;  but  what  can  they  sell 
at  good  prices  and  get  their  pay  for  ?  Great  Britain  has  the  na- 
tural resources,  and  could  soon  acquire  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture for  the  world.  The  natural  resources  of  the  United  Stat -s 
for  mining  and  manufacturing  are,  perhaps,  still  greater  ;  ami 
they  have  also  a  territory  sufficiently  large  and  fertile  to  supply 
provisions  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions.  Tl^; 
friends  of  free  trade  say  we  may  better  confine  ourselves  mostly 
to  agriculture,  and  dbpcnd  on  selling  our  agricultural  products  t) 
pay  for  our  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  &c.  But  we  already  pro- 
duce more  than  we  can  sell,  and  four  years  out  of  five  not  only 
our  own,  but  all  foreign  markets  are  surfeited  with  agricultur;;! 
products  of  almost  every  description.  It  is  folly  to  produce 
what  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  sell.  The  supposition  is,  that 
icages  may  be  reduced  so  low  in  this  country ^  that  our  manufac- 
tures may  compete  with  British  manufactures  in  our  own  markets^ 
and  not  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain^  or  in  those  of  any  of 
the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  result  would  be, 
that  we  never  should  or  could  compete  with  them  in  their  mar- 
kets. We  should  be  giving  them  permanently,  perhaps,  half  of 
our  markets  for  manufactures,  and  get  in  return  a  partial  market 
for  our  grain  and  pork,  beef,  &c.,  about  one  year  in  five.  In 
this  mode  we  should  and  do  employ  foreign  laborers  in  preference 
to  our  own,  and  thereby  deprive  our  citizens  of  profitable  e::i- 
ploymcnt,  and  lessen  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

As  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  wheat  land  of  the  Unit  <! 
States  is  mostly  occupied  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wli  n 
we  shall  have  none  to  export,  unless,  like  the  Irbh,  free  tr.il  i 
makes  us  so  poor,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  livni^ 
on  coarse  grains,  and  selling  our  wheat  to  the  manufacturers  ot 
Great  Biita.n  and  France,  to  pay  for  our  clothing  and  other  n  - 
cessaries.  We  are  giving  away  our  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  most  profitable  employments  of  life  ;  confining  our.^v  Iv.  s 
mostly  to  agriculture,  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  depart ni cuts 
of  human  industry  ;  making  ourselves  dependent  on  Great  Hii- 
tain  and  Franco  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  keepiuir  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  debt  and  emLarra>  - 
ment;  and  thus  preventing  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  ou 
own  country  for  want  of  markets  sufficiently  extensive  a::  I 
stable  ;  and  depriving  our  agriculturists  of  the  benefits  of  an  >  x 
tensive  and  secure  market  for  their  products  at  home,  wiilmn' 
giving  them  a  foreign  market  of  any  stability,  or  much  ext*  nr 
and  value. 
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The  merchant  wants  customers  who  arc  able  to  paj,  the  law- 
yer wants  clients,  the  doctor  patients,  the  manufacturer  wants 
consumers  of  his  goods,  the  laborer  wants  an  employer,  and  the 
farmer  is  equally  in  want  of  consumers  of  his  produce,  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  them.  A  market  for  their  labor,  or  the  products 
of  their  labor,  is  equally  necessary  for  all  classes  of  men,  and  all 
departments  of  industry  and  business ;  without  which  industry 
languishes,  and  man  becomes  indolent ;  he  soon  becomes  poor  also, 
for  want  of  income.  This  truth  was  well  expressed  by  Silas 
Wright,  late  Governor  of  New- York,  in  the  a^cultural  addren 
written  just  before  his  death.  He  says :  ^  2%e  acliee  siimtUus 
tohicA  urges  all  forward^  excites  industry  y  awakens  ingtmuiiff^  and 
brings  out  invention^  is  the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  wuirkH  for 
the  productions  of  their  lahor.  The  farmer  produces  to  sell ;  the 
wierchant  purchases  to  sell ;  and  the  manufacturer  fabricates  to 

A  steady  and  extensive  foreign  market  for  vegetables,  and  most 
kinds  of  breadstuff)  and  provisions,  is  impossible  in  the  nature  <>f 
things  ;  on  account  of  toe  great  expense  of  transportation,  and 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodities  themselves.  The  prio- 
cipal  market  for  food  of  most  kinds,  must,  therefore,  n«'cessarily 
be  a  domestic  one  ;  and  if  we  give  away  our  market  for  inaiiu- 
factures,  and  thus  prevent  the  crrowth  of  mauufactuii*8  iu  our 
own  country,  the  farmers  of  our  Western  States  uiuil  remain  dt*>- 
titute  of  good  markets ;  and  the  income  of  the  West  uiu>i  cou- 
tinuc  as  it  is  now,  from  ^36  to  §45  to  each  porvon  p«r  anuuui, 
while  xhii  income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  our  manu- 
facturing States,  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great.  But  if  \»e 
secure  our  domestic  markets  to  our  own  laborers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  thus  build  up  a  large  mining  and  mauufaeturiii.; 
intcrt.'>t  in  this  country,  we  shall  thereby  improve,  iucreaso,  and, 
iu  fact,  create  domestic  markets  for  our  farmers  ;  we  ^hall  :iI.'h> 
b(Mjn  Lave  a  divi&ion  of  eui]»loyntonts  iu  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  tlir  people  ;  shall  produce  aln»o>t  everything  that  we  need,  and 
in  .^u(  ii  ){uautiti<\s  a.s  we  want ;  and  >hall  produce  nothing  in  cituu  r 
(juaiiiitKs  than  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  market  d'> 
niaii'l-  ;  and  all  our  wants  will  be  well  hupfdied.  in  this  mole, 
and  in  no  ether,  the  splendid  conception  of  Adam  Smith  may  be 
realize'l,  as  stat«  d  in  Section  ;)  of  Chapter  XI I. 

Nor  is  it  a  lair  conclusion,  that  duties  imposid  on  impo:t<  are 
usole.-'S  to  the  domestic  producer  and  laborA;r,  unless  they  ral^*, 
or  krep  up  prices.  They  aid  in  secuiing  the  dome»tic  maiket  lo 
doiiie>tic  producers,  and  thereby  tend  to  give  them  full  empi'»\- 
ment.  '1  he  laws  of  all  the  States  prescribe  the  fees  of  hbcril^ 
clerks  of  courts,  and  many  other  officers,  and  in  niany  of  the 
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States,  the  fees  of  attorneys  are  prescribed  by  law.  Doos  if  not 
make  a  difference  to  sheriffs  and  clerks,  whether  there  are  fn'rv  or 
five  hundred  suits  per  year,  commenced  in  their  respective^  coun- 
ties ?  Let  us  suppose  attorneys'  fees  fixed  by  law  at  an  averuir'"  of 
twenty  dollars  for  each  suit ;  would  it  not  make  a  difference;  with 
a  lawyer,  whether  he  got  at  that  price,  twenty  or  two  hundred 
tfuitH  per  year  to  attend  to  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  hotel-keeper  with  a  bouse,  furni- 
ture, servants,  and  accommodations  for  an  hundred  p(M.soiis. 
Does  it  not  make  a  difference  with  him,  whether  he  has  daily  :in 
hundred  guests,  or  an  average  of  only  thirty  or  forty  at  the  same 
price  per  day  ?  Again,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  iron  mill,  capa- 
ble of  making  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Docs  it  not 
make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  profits  realized  by  the  owrK^s, 
and  in  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  workmen,  whether 
they  make  and  sell  ten  thousaud  tons  annually,  or  can  sell,  and, 
therefore,  make  only  five  thousand  tons  at  the  same  prices  ? 

All  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  maxim,  is  to 
exhibit  its  practical  application. 

Let  tts  now  examine  the  other  branch  of  maxim  11  ;  that  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  in  this  country  for  as  low  a  price  in 
money  as  goods  can  be  imported,  all  tariff  laws  to  restrict  impor- 
tation must  generally  be  hurtful.  In  the  first  place  a  tariff  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports  affords  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of 
collecting  revenue  to  support  the  Government.  Secondly,  it  aids 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  laborer  and  manu- 
facturer, and  thereby  stimulates  industry,  and  increases  the  au^. 
gregate  incomes  of  the  country.  Thirdly,  by  increasing  domestic 
manufactures,  it  renders  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  diminishes  the  impor- 
tation of  many  kinds  of  goods.  And,  fourthly,  it  lessens  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  luxuries.  By  these  means,  it  prevents  a 
balance  of  trade  against  the  country.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
a  people  to  have  goods  offered  to  them  cheap,  if  they  hav*)  no 
means  of  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  but  little  impor- 
tance how  high  prices  we  pay  for  goods,  provided  we  can  pay  for 
them  in  the  products  of  our  own  labor  at  prices  equally  hiiih.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  high  prices  of  the  products  in  which  payment 
is  made,  balances  the  nominally  high  prices  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased ;  80  that  wo  really  buy  them  on  fair  terms. 

Money  is  an  instrument,  and  a  necessary  instrument  of  domes- 
tic commerce ;  and  as  Silas  Wright  well  expressed  it,  "  the  far- 
mer produces  to  sell ;  the  merchant  purchases  to  sell ;  and  the  fnan- 
u/aciurer  fabricates  to  sdlV  Commerce  is  the  great  stimulant 
to  indoBtry  \  and  as  domestic  commerce  cannot  be  conveniently 
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oarried  on  without  money,  the  exportation  of  ppccic  to  pay  the 
balance  of  trade  which  may  be  against  us,  tends  to  paralyze  and 
diminish  the  industry  of  the  country.  Money  being  fixed  capital, 
and  one  of  the  main-springs  of  industry,  whatever  regulations  of 
commerce  tend  to  retain  it  in  the  country,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  useful,  and  cannot  be  hurtful,  as  assumed  in  the  maxim. 

12.  In  all  commercial  transactions,  it  is  most  true,  that  c-ach 
party  obtains  what  he  desires  (for  the  time  being  at  least),  more 
than  what  he  parts  with  ;  but  that  the  things  exchanged  are  al- 
ways of  equal  value,  and  the  exchange  beneficial  to  both  parttvf, 
though  generally  true,  is  not  always  so ;  the  maxim  is,  therefore, 
untrue,  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade.  Take,  for  instance,  distilled  liquors  and  wines 
purchased  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.  However  wealthy  the  im- 
porter and  vender  may  grow  by  importing  and  vending  them',  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  any  good  effect,  or  be  of  any 
real  value  to  the  consumer,  unless  they  are  used  in  small  quanti- 
ties as  a  medicine,  in  particular  conditions  of  the  system.  If 
they  are  used  as  a  common  beverage,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
produce  much  efiect,  the  necessary  consequence  ia,  that  they 
weaken  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  olunt  the  conscience 
and  moral  sense,  and  injure  the  health.  Take  any  foreign  lux- 
ury, such  as  silks,  satins,  fine  cloths,  pictures  and  jewelry,  fine 
furniture,  fine  carriages  and  equipages  ;  though  they  may  he 
bold  at  fair  prices,  yet,  whenever  they  are  purchased  by  in^iivi- 
duals  not  able  to  pay  for  and  enjoy  them,  the  purchaser  is*  n«»t 
benefited,  but  is  actually  injured  by  the  purchase,  and  ofi.  n 
ruined  by  it.  Industry  and  frugality  is  the  road  to  competonee 
and  wealth  ;  while  extravagance  is  the  broad  way  which  leadeth 
to  poverty  and  ruin.  Every  man  should  confine  his  consumption 
to  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  life  ;  and  commerce  of  every 
description,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  should  be  adapted  acd 
confined  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  con!»umer  ; 
and  whenever  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  just  as  profitable  to  the 
cuHimunity  for  men  to  jockey  horFCS,  or  for  boys  to  swap  jack»  ts 
and  penknives,  as  it  is  for  merchants  to  sell  goods.  If  either  party 
gains,  what  A  gains,  B  loses,  and  the  time  of  both  parties  is  hjc»t 
to  the  community. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should  sell  the  tools  and  instrumenU 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  tools,  &c., 
constitute  his  capital ;  he  should  not  sell  his  capital,  but  only  the 
annual  products  of  his  industry.  Money  has  been  shown  to  cc.n- 
btitute  tools  of  commerce ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  retained  in 
the  country  to  carry  on  domestic  commerce,  ana  should  not  he 
sold  to  be  exported  as  an  article  of  foreign  commeroe.     It  is 
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about  as  rational  for  a  blacksmith  to  soil  his  anvil  and  l)v.']lo'.\ -,  :i 
carpenter  his  broadaxe  and  augers,  or  a  shoemaker  to  .sell  l^is 
awls,  as  it  is  for  a  community  not  producing  the  precious  urIuIs, 
to  export  and  sell  their  coin,  the  tools  of  their  commerce,  to  ]»:iy 
for  articles  of  food,  dress,  or  any  other  species  of  eonsuinption. 

If  a  man  lives  in  idleness,  and  pays  out  his  money  for  foo*!, 
fuel  and  clothing,  which  he  might  produce,  or  make  liiins  If, 
though  ho  may  purchase  at  fair  prices,  yet  he  is  made  poorer  ly 
the  purchase.  The  same  rule  applies  to  nations.  Labor  is  the 
real  source  of  wealth.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  can  ^m;)w 
rich  only  by  producing  more  than  they  consume.  If  they  import 
large  amounts  of  the  products  of  other  nations,  and  consuniL> 
more  in  value  than  they  produce,  no  matter  how  cheap  thoy  niiy 
purchase,  they  must  necessarily  consume  their  substance,  and 
grow  poor.  The  seller  only  and  the  foreign  producer,  arc  bene- 
fited in  such  cases,  while  the  buyer  and  consumer  are  injured. 
The  maxim  is,  therefore,  false. 

13  and  14.  As  these  maxims  cover  partially  tlie  same 
ground,  I  shall  consider  them  together.  If  all  commerce  con- 
sisted only  of  a  barter  of  commodities,  without  any  coin  to  adjust 
and  pay  balances,  and  no  debts  were  contracted,  these  maxims 
would  be  true.  But  as  the  supposition  is  false,  the  maxims  are 
in  the  main  false  also.  Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  spceio 
is  constantly  expoit<?d  by  countries  not  producing  it,  to  pay  tlio 
balances  of  trade  against  them.*  Even  the  commercial  credit  of 
Great  Britain  was  shaken,  and  almost  destroyed,  by  reason  of 
the  exportation  of  the  precioas  metals  in  1847,  caused  by  the 
excessive  importation  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  free  trade  in  grain. 

It  has  been  shownf  that  all  the  colonics  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  beside,  are  indebted  lart'el y 
to  Great  Britain;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  C(|ual  to 
nearly  one-fourth  part  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  has  refused  to  buyer  /f^'.  • 
the  products  of  other  countries^  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  goods  she  has  sold  to  them  ;  and  yet  this  refusal  has  not  pn - 
vented  her  from  surfeiting  their  markets  with  her  manufactures, 
and  involving  them  in  debt ;  and  she  would  have  involved  th'  iu 
still  more  in  debt,  if  their  embarrassments  and  poverty  had  n(»t 
admonished  her,  that  it  was  prudent  to  withhold  farther  credit <. 
These  maxims  are,  therefore,  mostly  false,  though  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  last  clause  of  maxim  numbered  14.  Great  Britain 
seldom  takes  the  productions  of  her  colonies,  and  of  agricultural 

•  See  Sections  3  and  12  of  Chapter  XIII. 
t  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIV. 
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liations  lying  iu  cold  climates,  to  an  amount  sufllicit'nt  to  paj  for 
the  manufactures  she  sells  them  ;  but  she  drains  them  annually 
of  specie  to  pay  part  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  tboni,  and 
inTolves  them  in  debt  beside.  The  result  is,  she  absorbs  all  their 
income  which  she  can  get,  keeps  them  poor,  preyents  them  from 
manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  also  deprives  them  of  the 
power  to  take  and  pay  for  her  productions,  to  the  full  extent 
which  their  necessities  seem  to  require.  I'his  has  been  the  final 
effect  of  her  trade  with  Ireland,  with  the  Canadas,  and  the  other 
British  provinces  of  North  America,  and  also  with  the  Unit^nl 
States  ;  and  such  has  also  been  the  effect  of  her  trade  with  India, 
and  with  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  foreign  imports 
into  the  United  States  during  the  three  fiscal  years  after  the  war, 
ending  September  30,  1815,  1816,  and  1S17,  amounted  to  J337^- 
000,000.  These  heavy  imports  involved  the  country  in  debt,  para- 
lysed its  industry,  and  ruined  many  of  the  manufacturers,  embar- 
rassed all  of  them,  and  disabled  the  people  to  pay  for  rnsmy  foreign 
goods  ;  so  that  the  imports  during  the  following  three  years  of  1818, 
1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to  only  about  $171,000,000.  After 
the  country  recovered  from  its  embarrassments  under  the  tariff 
acts  of  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  and  became  able  to  pay,  the  im- 
ports became  large  un<ler  the  compromise  act — avora^rinc,  during 
tho  five  years  from  1835  to  183i»,  inclusiw,  about  $1  ^u.OiK^OOO 
annually.  The  same  results  follow«'d  ;  tho  p»opIe  becaiuo  em- 
barrassed, and  the  imports  .«unk  durinir  tho  next  thn^e  years, 
1840,  1841  and  1S42,  to  an  average  of  less  than  S112,0»«0^(kn) 
per  annum.  We  may  expect  the  same  results  to  follow  th-.'  lar^e 
importations  under  the  tariff  of   If^Vy. 

Those  maxims  assume  what  is  frequently  a.«5serted,  that   the 
principles  of  free   trade  are   iu  accnrJance   with,  and   i»';julated 
by,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  they  tend  to  check  and  prevent  ex- 
cesses, and  to  euro  the  evils  which  they  produce.      The  evils  o*' 
free  trade  and  of  excisMve  imports,  do  tend  to  check  tht'n»>elve;< 
by  alarmiuir  creditors,  and  destroying  th<'  credit  of  the  debtor  na- 
tion ;  but  they  never   tend   to   repair  the  injuiies  th  y  produce. 
AVh«  n  a  pati'.  nt  is  pro-t;at«d  by  t'«'Ver,  ih''  vigor  of  his  constitu- 
tion   may   be    sufficient    to   stand    the.    shock,  and    the   cuiativ* 
powers  of  nature   may   restore   him   after  the    fi'Ver  h.is   run  V^ 
course.     So  with   countries   like  Ireland  and  the  British  col.»ni  s 
and  provinces — constantly  depleted   by  fn'O  trade  and  exce.-.-ive 
imports,   which    paralyze    their    in<lustry — or,    like    the    Trn'od 
States,  often  deplet<*d,  and  occasionally  convulsed   by  an  a*lvers<.' 
balance  of  trade.     The  people,  by  means  of  indu>try  and  a  .•sys- 
tem of  frugality,  forced  upon  them  by  their  circumstances,  arc 
enabled  to  live  under,  and   bear   the  burthens  imposed   upon 
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tbcm  ;  but  it  would  bo  as  rational  to  say  in  the  case  of  tbo  pa- 
tient, that  the  fever  cured  itself,  as  it  is  to  saj  that  free  trade 
and  excessive  imports  cure,  or  repair  the  evils  they  produce. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
bound  together  by  the  tie?  of  commerce,  like  a  band  of  brothers ; 
that  philanthropy  and  the  principles  of  liberty  require  us  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  to  import  without  restric- 
tion, and  consumo  the  products  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  We 
open  our  doors  to  immigrants,  receive  and  treat  them  as  citizens, 
employ  them,  and  consume  the  products  of  their  industry,  whon 
they  come  and  reside  in  our  country,  and  take  our  products  in 
payment ;  but  neither  justice,  charity  nor  liberality,  requires  us 
to  consume  their  products,  while  they  remain  in  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  our  own  country. 

15.  Maxim  number  15  is  partly  true,  and  partly  false.  It  is 
not  true,  that  imports  arc  necessarily  paid  for  with  domestic  pro- 
ducts, whereby  domestic  industry  is  increased;  they  arc  some- 
times paid  for  in  coin,  sometimes  in  bills  of  exchange  on  other 
countries,  drawn  for  the  proceeds  of  products  sold  to  tlioni — 
Fometimes  in  national.  State,  city,  or  corporate  bonds,  and  some- 
times a  mercantile  debt  is  accumulated. 

Foreign  products  are,  to  be  sure,  mostly  paid  for  with  domestic 
products ;  foreign  commerce  does,  therefore,  give  employment  to 
domestic  industry  so  far  as  it  opens  a  foreign  market  for  domestic 
products,  and  transports  theui  to  it.  Suppose  it  to  open  a  foreiirn 
market  for  domestic  products  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  all  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  for  in  products  which 
do  not  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products.  In  that 
case,  domestic  industry  is  increased  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ten 
millions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  proceeds  of  such  exports 
are  imported  in  products  which  come  in  competition  with 
domestic  products,  and  which  might  be  produced  at  home,  then 
there  is  no  increase  of  industry  by  reasou  of  it ;  the  only  itlVct 
being  to  turn  domestic  industry  into  a  different  channel.  If  half 
the  proceeds  are  imported  in  products  which  do  not  come  iii 
competition  with  domcbtic  product^  and  the  other  half  in  tho^c 
that  do  supersede  so  much  in  amount  of  domestic  products,  in 
that  case,  domestic  industry  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  But  if  for  the  ten  millions  of  exports,  fifteen  mil- 
lions should  be  imported,  all  of  which  come  in  competition  with, 
and  supersede,  so  much  in  amount  of  domestic  products,  the  bal- 
ance of  five  millions  being  paid  in  specie,  or  accumulated  in  d<.'bt, 
to  be  paid  for  in  future,  the  operation  would  diminish  domestic 
industry  to  the  amount  of  the  five  miilions. 
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Sec.  10.  Importance  of  organizing  cnpital  and  labor. 

Tariff  laws  are  of  but  little  uac,  however,  except  for  parpo*-.* 
of  revenue,  among  a  people  wanting  in  either  intcl]i<rence  or  io- 
dnstry,  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Though  agriculture  re« 
quires  more  capital  in  proportion  to  the  laborers  employed  thin 
mining  and  manufactures,  jet  there  b  this  difference  in  them : 
Two  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  can  work  on  a  farm  about  as  ad- 
vantageously as  twenty  can.  Not  so  with  manafaotarcs.  Tbfj 
require  a  more  minute  division  of  employments ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  an  extensive  capital  in  many  cases,  with  the  labor  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  and 
several  superintendents  of  minor  departments,  in  order  to  mak^ 
labor  and  capital  the  most  productive.  Such  employments  most 
be  directed  by  science,  experience,  and  business  talent ;  and  tho 
requisite  capacity  cannot  be  commanded  without  high  salaries, 
which  no  establishment  can  afford  to  pay,  unless  a  large  capital 
and  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  employed.  Capital  and  id- 
hor  musty  therefore,  be  combined  and  organized^  in  order  to  prose- 
cute either  manufactures  or  mining  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  common  law  of  England,  and  the  local  laws  and  customs 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  being  generally  defective,  and  n^>i 
adapted  to  the  management  of  combined  or  associated  capft:il,  it 
became  necessary  to  obtain  special  charters  to  organiz:^  a!??i>cia- 
tion.s  of  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  to  resrulate  the  mana:re»i*nt 
of  their  capital  and  business.  These  special  charters  for  mechan- 
ical, manufacturing,  mining,  commercial,  and  many  oth-'r  pur- 
poses, have  been  common  in  Europe  ever  since  the  Cru-^idi's  ; 
and  though  many  abuses  grew  out  of  the  exclusive  privileps  and 
monopolies  unnecessarily  granted  to  them,  yet  the  chartor>  ani 
associations  were  the  mainsprings  of  nearly  all  the  enterprise,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  inquiry,  invention,  and  dis- 
covery, and  of  progress  in  improvement^  productive  indui^try  »»nd 
civilization,  between  the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  the  great  Ko- 
formation  of  the  l()th  century  ;  and  of  much  of  the  improvement 
and  progress  made  .since  the  latter  period.  Though  the  exclusive 
privileges  and  monopolies,  formed  no  necessary  part  of  the  char- 
ters and  associations,  yet  being  associated  together,  and  the  aba*o< 
being  prominent,  they  made  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith.  lie  did  not  discriminate  properly  between  them, 
but  confounded  the  whole  together  ;  and  exhibited  the  cvil<  aris- 
ing from  them  in  bold  relief,  as  the  necessary  tendency  of  th? 
asf>ociations  themselves.  He  attributed  nearly  all  the  progress  of 
the  age  to  what  he  called  dinsion  of  labor  ;  when  in  truth  it  bad 
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resulted  from  an  arganizntion  of  labor  and  cnpilal  associated  or 
combined  J  and  from  the  division  of  employments. 

The  organization  and  combination  op  labor  and  cApt- 
TAL,  AND  THEIR  PROPER  REGULATION  may^t/urcfore^  be  rcf^nrdcd 
as  one  of  the  chief  mainsprings  of  manufacturing  and  minivf[  in- 
dustry ;  equal  in  importance  to  the  protection  of  the  home  vuirket. 
By  organization  of  capital  and  labor,  I  do  not  mean  its  ss^^ocia- 
tion  on  the  principles  of  the  Fourierism  or  Commun'^ni  of 
France,  or  of  the  Shakerism  or  Owenism  of  America ;  nor  do  I 
mean  a  general  community  of  property  and  income  of  any  kind, 
among  the  persons  associated.  Such  associations  diminish  the 
motives  necessary  to  induce  industry,  attention,  and  frugality,  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  develope  the  capacities  of  man.  They 
tend  to  destroy  individuality  of  character  ;  to  discourage  inquiry 
and  invention,  and  to  check  progress.  By  the  organization  of 
labor  and  capital,  I  mean  their  organization  under  general  statutes 
of  incorporation,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  new  sta- 
tutes of  New  York,  merely  prescribing  the  mode  of  organization  ; 
regulating  the  management  of  the  associated  capital  and  busint^ss  ; 
granting  no  special  privileges  or  exemptions  from  personal  lia- 
bility to  any  class  or  classes  of  men  ;  limiting  the  power  of  the 
corporation  or  association,  to  contract  debts  ;  and  prescribing 
proper  legal  remedies  for  and  against  the  corporation  and  the  stock- 
holders thereof.  In  this  mode  all  the  advantages  of  associated 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  division  of  employments  arc  attained ; 
without  losing  those  arising  from  free  competition  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  individual  interest,  which  are  numerous  and  very  great.  In 
order  to  give  the  small  stockholders  their  proper  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  property  and  business  of  the  association,  and 
to  protect  their  rights  against  combinations  to  defraud  them,  the 
elections  shoald  be  conducted  on  the  principles  suggested  in 
Chapter  V.,  Section  9.  All  the  laborers  should  be  encouraired  to 
become  stockholders  This  would  increase  their  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  tend  to  promote  frugality  and  good  morals. 

Nearly  all  the  heavy  manufacturing  establishments  of  New 
England  are  the  property  of  numerous  persons  associated  under 
acts  of  incorporation  ;  and  in  most  of  them,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  superintendents  and  per^'on'< 
laboring  in  them.  Almost  the  whole  male  population  arc  devoted 
to  some  useful  employment  or  business  ;  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and 
most  influential  men  have  arisen  from  the  plough,  the  work-shop, 
the  factory,  or  the  lowest  stations  in  the  store  or  countimr-room, 
and  are  practical  business  men.  To  be  out  of  business  and  idle,  is 
not  considered  respectable  in  Holland  ;  nor  is  it  in  New  England. 

No  employment  or  diversity  of  employments  can  render  a 
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whole  people  equally  wealthy.  There  will  necessarily  be  differ- 
ences in  capacity,  differences  in  energy  and  persevering;  induct rr, 
differences  in  frugality,  and  diffdrenccs  in  the  amount  of  favors 
difltribnted  by  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Manufactures,  and  a 
dirersity  of  employments  never,  however,  make  any  class  of  p«*o- 
pla  the  poorer ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  all  equally  wealthy, 
they  at  least  contribute  to  promote  the  well-being  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  the 
largest  average  annual  incomes  of  any  people  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slaveholding  communities,  cultivating  sugar, 
oofEse,  and  cotton ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  the  best  specimeni»  as 
a  whole,  of  a  well  educated,  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  indus- 
trious, and  highly  prosperous  people  which  the  civilised  world  can 
exhibit.  Let  those  individuals,  communities  and  States,  that 
wish  to  become  prosperous,  study  their  institutions  and  their  hit- 
toiy,  and  follow  their  example. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Oir  R0AD8  AND  OTHER  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  THE  MEANS  OF 
COMMUNICATION  AND  CONVEYANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTHIKS, 
AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF 
NATIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Posts  and  Post  Offices. 

The  establishment  of  posts,  to  furnish  horses  for  post-Loys  or 
carriers,  who  carried  dispatches  for  the  government,  is  attributod 
to  Cyrus,  who  first  established  them  in  Persia.  They  wore  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  wore 
instituted  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800. 
Post  Offices,  for  the  regular  transmission  of  letters  by  post-boys, 
were  first  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  about  the  year  1470. 
Like  posts,  they  were  originally  intended  merely  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  letters  and  dispatches  for  the  government ;  but, 
soon  after  their  establishment,  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  institution,  for  the  conveyance  of  lettors  und 
dispatches  on  private  business,  on  paying  certain  rates  of  po^tai^e 
for  the  privilege. 

The  rest  Office  was  not  established  in  England,  until  tli(>  17th 
century.  A  system  of  posts  was  established  in  England,  in  tho 
time  of  Edward  the  IV.,  about  the  year  1481,  and  iPostinastcr*^ 
were  appointed ;  but  their  business  was  confined  to  fuini>hii)i^ 
post  horses  to  the  carriers  of  the  government,  and  to  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  travelling  expeditiously,  or  wished  to  j?end 
extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions.  In  1()3~^  (Charles 
I.  established  a  letter  office,  for  the  transmission  of  letters  betwtien 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  thisextonded  only  to  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal roads ;  the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  Postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the  conve)  aupe 
of  the  letters,  at  the  rate  of  2^d  per  mile.  Dr.  Brande  says  \\n<  cs- 
tablisbment  did  not  succeed,  and  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
civil  war,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  transniLssion  of 
letters.     At  length  a  Post  Office,  or  a  national  establishment  fot 
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the  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
was  instituted  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  down  to  the  year 
1784,  the  mails  were  carried,  either  on  horse-back,  or  in  carta 
made  for  the  purpose.  In  1784,  (Dr.  Brande  says),  it  was  U5nal 
for  the  stage  coaches,  between  London  and  Bath,  to  accomplish 
the  journey  (about  100  miles)  in  17  hours,  while  the  post  took 
40  hours ;  the  comparative  rate  of  travelling  of  the  post  and 
stage  coaches,  was  in  about  the  same  proportion  on  other  roads, 
and  that,  during  that  year,  the  first  contracts  were  made  to  carry 
the  mails  in  stage  coaches.  Even  as  late  as  1730,  the  mail  was 
sent  only  three  times  a  week  between  London  and  £dinbar;rii. 

As  late  as  the  year  1838,  the  average  rate  of  postage  in  Ureal 
Britain  was  about  7d.,  or  14  cents,  for  carrying  a  single  letter. 
Postages  have  been  since  reduced  to  one  penny  per  letter,  and 
the  most  of  the  mails  are  carried  on  railroads,  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  have  been  as 
follows : — 

In  England,  in  1686, 

Great  Britain,  1763, 

Do.       do.  1800, 

Do.       do.  1820, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1820, 

Do.       do.  do.       183^, 

Do.       do.  do.       1840, 

Do.       do.  do.       1849, 

The  first  establishment  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  ?tat»»5, 
while  colonics,  was  in  1710.  The  number  of  Post  Offices  iu  the 
United  States,  the  extent  in  miles  of  post  roads,  and  the  amount 
of  postages  received  at  different  periods,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Years.  Post  Offices. 

1790,  75 

ISOO,  903 

1  «20,  4,600 

1.S30,  8,000 

1840,  13,868 

1818,  It),  159  lr;3,208  4,:J71,077 

*  1840  was  the  first  year  aAer  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  fystem  of  peuny 


£     65,000  5 

'terling 

238,999 

1 ,0S3/J50 

1,993,88;") 

2,191,562 

2,467,215 

1,359,466* 

2,165,349 

Post  Roads. 

Pivta^w. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

1,875 

'SlyXl'y 

20,817 

280,MM 

72,492 

1,lll,i*27 

115,000 

1,850,583 

155,739 

4,53 1»  ^69 
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Sec.  2.  Jtaadi  in  aneienl  and  modem  iima. 

Thfi  ancii'Qts  !iaJ  but  few  roads  Gt  for  wheeled  carriftges — vi-ry 
few,  iodcat],  czcppt  those  iDadcin  and  about  cities,  aodsucli  n.swi'i'(! 
made  in  thu  country  for  military  parposes.  All  their  travi'llin^ 
was  on  borscB,  males,  camels  and  elephants,  nod  the  tran^poiCi- 
tiun  of  products  was  cither  by  the  same  mode  of  oonveyance,  nr 
by  D'ater.  I'lie  invention  of  paved  roads  is  traced  to  Iho  Cur' 
tha^niana.  The  Roinann  learned  from  tho  Carthaginians  ;  nitd 
duriug  the  time  of  Julius  and  Aafrustas  Ctesar,  Rome  wa.s  maiie 
to  coninmnicate  with  all  tho  chief  towns  of  Italy  by  paved  roads  ; 
and  leading  roads  were  made  mostly  for  military  purposes  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  first  roads  of  artificial  constmction  in  England  were  made 
by  the  Romans,  while  it  was  a  Roman  province.  A  grand  trunk 
road  was  carried  through  the  country,  north  and  south,  and 
another  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  from  cost  to  west ;  and  the 
main  lines  were  supplied  with  many  branches.  After  tho  fall  of 
the  empire,  the  Enbject  of  roads  was  entirely  neglcoted,  tlic  llo- 
msn  road.H  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no  new  onos,  ii- 
oept  about  cities,  were  coostruoted. 

For  many  centuries,  there  were  no  roads  in  England  fit  for 
waggons  or  carriages — none  but  rude  paths,  fit  only  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  iravellers  on  horse-back.  The  condition  of  alt  ilie 
north  of  Kuropc  was  the  same,  and  that  of  the  Boutb  of  Kuropc 
was  very  little  better. 

One-horse  carts  were  used  some ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  the  general  mode  of  transportiition 
throughout  Europe,  up  to  the  close  of  the  ICth  century,  wus  by 
pack  horses,  and  mules,  or  by  water.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  and  tho  general  mode  of  conveyance  to  this  day,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Meiico,  and  all  South  America.  Kvn 
fuel  and  provender  for  horses  are  generally  carried  iu  Mexico 
on  tbe  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  at  the  present  time. 

Every  country  emerged  from  barbarism,  must  necessarily  have 
roads  of  some  kind ;  but  the  expense  of  making  a  few  leading; 
rooda  only,  has  ever  been  paid  ont  of  the  national  treasury  in  any 
country.  Tho  siatuto  of  Philip  and  Mary  {passed  abnut  ilio 
middle  of  the  I6th  century)  is  said  by  Mr.  MoCulloch  ti>  be  liiu 
first  legislative  enactment  in  England,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  regular  repair  of  tho  roads  by  tho  people,  under  tbe  ilir^'t- 
tion  of  surveyors  of  the  liigliwuys,  cliosi'ii  annually  in  each  p.u  j.-li. 
About  the  year  1G6J,  the  practice  was  adopted  uf  imposing  iiills 
fhr  travelling  on  the  great  roads,  to  raise  funds  to  improve  llicjn, 
and  keep  tbcm  in  repair  ;  tho  appropriations  under  the  nets  of 
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Philip  and  Mary,  wore  then  applied  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment and  repair  of  the  cros>8  roads,  and  the  common  roads  in  the 
country 

Sec  3.   Turnpike  roadiy  Carriages,  and  Coaches. 

The  first  tnmpikc  road  on  which  toll  wait  taken,  was  established 
in  England  about  the  year  1665.  I'umpikes  were  not  introduced 
into  the  United  States  until  aft«r  the  revolutionary  war,  about 
the  year  1790.  The  roads  then  in  the  United  States,  fit  for 
carriages,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  were  very  few,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  few  miles  (only  1,875)  of  post  roads. 

Though  chariots  and  wheeled  carriages  were  invented  at  an 
early  period,  yet  those  used  by  the  llomans  and  other  ancient 
nations,  and  those  in  use  in  England  and  throughout  Europe, 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  were  mostly  one-horso 
vehicles,  generally  having  but  two  wheels  ;  and  comparatively  few 
of  any  kind  were  used. 

Coaches  were  invented  in  France  about  the  year  1500,  but 
were  not  introduced  into  England  until  about  the  year  1553. 
Thoy  were  then  without  springs,  which  were  an  invention  of  a 
later  date.  It  is  said  that  there  wore  only  two  coaches  in  ParLi 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  about  the  nii«i«lle  of  the  I6ih  century. 
Coaches  were  fir^t  let  for  hire  in  Paris  about  the  year  liv'M). 

Stagf  coaches  conniienced  runninir  in  Kugland,  for  the  trani*- 
portation  of  pas.<engers,  soon  after  the  improvement  of  the  threat 
roads,  and  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  The  first  stage  coach  commenced  running  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  lt>78.  So  late  as  the  year  17t'»  5.  there 
was  but  one  stage  ci»ach  running  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
which  set  out  only  once  a  month,  and  took  from  \'2  to  11  days  to 
run  from  one  cily  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  337  miles.  I  >up- 
pose  they  were  not  introduced  into  the  Tnited  States  until  the 
e^tabli>hnient  of  turnpike  roads,  which  \va.s  since  the  year  ]7\*K). 

The  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  the  introduction  (»f  turn- 
pikes and  >tage  coaches,  changed  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Gr-at 
Britain,  France,  and  many  other  C(»untries,  including  all  Prott5- 
tant  Europe,  and  also  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  but  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transporting  products  and  morchaudi.'^, 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  still  continues  the  i-ame  io 
Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  all  South  America,  where  there 
are  to  this  day  very  few  roads  fit  fur  stage  coaches,  or  ovm 
Waggons. 

There  were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1829,  no  le.^s  than 
80,b95  miles  of  tunipiko  roads,  and  over  niooty-fivo  thousand 
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milps  of  other  roads,  used  for  waggons  and  carriages,  beside  about 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  miles  of  paved  streets.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  3,666  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  Murray  in  his  geography,  speaking  of  Spain,  says,  '*  The 
main  roads,  maintained  by  government  between  Madrid  and  the 
other  great  cities,  are  good,  and  the  mails  well  conducted  ;  but 
most  of  the  other  communications  are  mere  tracks,  worn  by  the 
feet  of  mules,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods."  I  presume  there  are  not  one -tenth  part,  and  very  likely 
not  one-twentieth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  waprgons  and 
coaches  in  Spain,  as  there  are  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

France  and  Germany  were  no  better  provided  with  roads  than 
England,  before  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  and  not  so  well 
soppUed  since  that  time.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  France 
had  a  few  leading  roads  between  the  cities,  which  were  fit  for 
coaches,  and  but  a  few.  Even  at  this  day,  France  has  less  than 
one-fourth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  coaches  or  waggons, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  as  Great  Britain.  The 
roads  of  France  are  divided  into  royal,  departmental,  and  commu- 
nal ;  comprising  in  the  whole,  an  extent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1837,  of  about  53,320  miles,  as  stated  by  McCulloch.  The 
royal  roads  constitute  the  great  roads  of  the  country.  They 
were  constructed  by  the  government  at  great  expense,  and  their 
aggregate  extent  was  then  stated  at  about  21,455  miles.  The 
departmental  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  several  departments,  and  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  central  hoard  of  bridges  and  public  highways,  which  has  a 
head  engineer  in  each  department.  They  are  generally  good ;  but 
the  communal  roads,  which  are  made  by  the  communes,  or  local 
authorities,  are  subject  to  no  such  control.  The  latter  are  gene- 
ral] j  very  poor,  and  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Sec.  4.   Origin  and  progress  of  Canals, 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  a  canal  was  made 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt  The  great  canal 
of  China  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  ninth 
oentniy.  Some  small  canals  were  made  in  Flanders  as  early  as 
the  12th  or  13  th  century  ;  very  many  were  made  in  Holland  in 
the  17th  century,  though  they  were  generally  small  ;  those  made 
in  the  18th  century  were  much  larger  ;  but  the  largest  canals  in 
Holland,  those  of  greatest  depth  and  width,  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  19th  century. 

The  Briare  canal,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,   (about  3S 
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mil'-s),  was  the  first  canal  made  in  France.  It  was  commenced 
under  Henry  IV.,  in  the  year  1605,  and  finished  ahout  the  year 
1C)40.  The  second  one  made  in  France  was  the  ennal  i^f  Lin- 
piK^doc,  which  was  constructed  during;  the  reijrn  of  Louis  XIV, 
between  the  years  1666  and  1681.  It  is  about  170  mib's  lone, 
CJ  feet  deep,  and  connects  the  river  Garonne  with  the  Mcdit«T- 
ranean.  The  next  was  tho  Orleans  canal,  commenced  in  1675, 
and  finished  about  the  year  1720. 

France  had,  in  1840,  about  1600  miles  of  navigable  canal.*, 
which  cost  about  $60,000,000  ;  of  which  there  were  made  in  the 
17th  century  about  250  miles;  in  the  18th  century  about  230 
miles  ;  and  in  the  10th  century,  up  to  1840,  about  1,100  mile?. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  canalin^  in  Russia  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Canals  were  also  made  during  the  18th 
century  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  some  other  countries  of  Ku- 
rope ;  a  greater  number  of  miles  of  canals  were  made  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  present  century,  than  had  ever  bcon  pre- 
viously constructed. 

England  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of  Europe  which  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  canals;  but  at  the  present  time,  the  canals 
of  <  I  rent  Britain,  rxcoed  those  of  every  other  country,  oxci-pt  the 
United  Stati'S.  Mr.  Murray  makes  the  following  remark  in  his 
*'  Knoyol()p<Mii:i  of  Ofojrraphy  :"  "  The  interior  navijati.»n  "f 
Kn<:l;md  is  justly  rogard«'d  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  h»r 
prosperity.  Till  the  nii«idlo  of  last  century,  th<»  making  of  can :i Is 
(\v\  ni»t  ent«T  into  the  system  of  Ennlish  economy.  In  17.'»."i  wxs 
forn»!'(i  the  Sankey  Canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Livrr- 
pool  with  coal  from  the  pits  uf  St.  Helens.  The  exanj]l  -  th^n 
s«'t  by  tho  Duke  of  Bridgwater  gave  a  general  impulse  to  thi-  ui- 
ti.Mi.  Since  that  time,  upwards  of  IVlO.noi J.OOn  .«t»Tling  lave 
been  expondi'd  in  this  objt^et.  Twrnty-one  canals  have  bf-n  r.'»r- 
ri'<l  across  the  central  chain  of  hills,  by  proces.M's  in  which  no 
Cost  has  bfcn  spared  ;  all  the  resources  of  art  and  genius  havo 
boi  n  t'iii|iloyed  ;  every  obstacle,  h»)wcver  formidable,  which  nritur-- 
c«»uld  priscnt,  has  been  van<jui.^hcd.  IJy  locks,  and  by  inolin-  1 
j)l:uif.<.  tli«'  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  di)wn  the  most  rujirti 
sttM  ps ;  thf'v  are  evin  carried  aero>s  navigable  livers  by  briiUr'j. 
M  h.n  other  means  fail,  the  en''inciT  has  cut  throuiih  th«'  h-.-art  <•{ 
r«»cks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage.  Of  tht-s:.'  tunn.N,  x-* 
th«'y  are  calletl^  then'  are  said  to  be  forty-eight,  the  entire  l'.u::th 
of  wlii<-lj  i-  at  least  lorty  miles."  He  states  the  total  leuirth  -if  c.iTja--* 
in  (Iirnt  lliitain,  exebidiuLT  tlm-e  under  live  inilvs,  at  *',,"•>  1  wax*. 

ill-  !-•  ai.-  nnly  t\v»»  canals  of  any  inij>ortanco  in  Ireland.  I  Li* 
li«»yal  Canal.  s:j  miles  hm;:,  co>t  I'l.l'jnjuK) ;  and  the  f.Iiaui 
Caiial.  \'.r,  n.iles,  co.st  about  X''J,<mm),(!uO. 
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Though  there  had  been  some  short  canaU  made  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  yet  that  was  the 
first  of  much  importance.  The  Erie  Canal  was  commenced  July 
4th,  1817  ;  first  navigated  from  Utica  to  Home,  fifteen  miles, 
October  23d,  1819  ;  280  miles  of  the  eastern  part  finished,  and 
the  first  boat  passed  through  it  into  tbe  Hudson  at  Albany, 
October  8th,  1823  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  364  miles  completed 
in  October,  1826.     The  original  cost  was  $7,143,789. 

There  were  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845, 
about  3,450  miles  of  navigable  canals ;  of  which  about  3,000 
miles,  costing  about  $89,000,000  were  in  the  free  States ;  and 
about  450  miles,  costing  about  $22,000,000,  were  in  the  slave 
States.  With  the  exception  of  the  Erie  Canal,  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  made  since  the  year  1825. 

Sec.  5.  Railroads  and  Locomotives, 

Railways  are  of  modem  invention.  They  were  at  first,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,)  made  of  timber  only,  and  used 
to  transport  coals  from  the  pits  in  the  coal  districts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  England,  to  navigable  waters.  Thoy 
were  made  by  laying  down  parallel  tracks  of  timber  with  a  horse 
path  between  them,  the  wheels  being  confined  upon  the  beams  or 
rails  of  timber  by  flanges  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  tiros 
of  the  wheels.  Soon  afterwards  double  timber  railways  were  in- 
vented ;  one  rail  being  laid  upon  another,  with  cross  tics  or 
sleepers.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
a  plate  of  bar-iron,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wooden  rail,  and 
attached  to  it  by  spikes. 

The  plate  railway,  or  Tramway  of  cast  iron,  came  into  use  in 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  about  the  year  1770. 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  after  the  improvement  of 
making  bar-iron  by  rolling  was  invented,  and  bar-iron  had  bo- 
come  more  abundant,  the  edge-rail  of  bar-iron  w^  introduced. 
For  many  years  after  their  first  adoption,  edge-railways  were  con- 
fined to  the  mining  districts,  and  more  particularly  to  the  col- 
lieries, where  they  were  used  to  transport  the  products  of  the 
mines  to  the  places  of  shipment ;  but  this  species  of  road  ac- 
quired vastly  increased  importance  when  passengers  and  goods 
began  to  be  transported  on  it  by  Locomotive  Engines,  which 
took  place  between  Liverpool  and  Alanchester  in  the  year  1830. 

The  first  Locomotive  Engine  was  used  on  a  railroad  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  South  Wales  in  1804 ;  but  the  engine  and  carriage 
were  not  so  constructed  as  to  bo  of  much  practical  value.     In 
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1814  one  was  niado  which  drew  a  load  of  thirty  tons,  at  t1i<.>  inir* 
of  six  miles  per  hour.  Before  the  Liverpool  and  MaDch'*>tur 
Railroad  was  completed,  the  directors  offered  a  preminiii  for  the 
best  Locomotive  for  their  road.  This  stimalated  iDycotion,  aii<I 
excited  mnch  competition.  The  time  to  test  the  engines  ira< 
appointed,  and  took  place  on  the  road  in  Octo)>er,  1829.  Several 
eneines  were  produced  and  tried  ;  the  prise  was  awarded  to  «ino 
called  the  Rocket,  constructed  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  (>ii 
the  first  trial,  this  engine  attained  a  speed  of  fifteen  ttiiles  an 
hoar,  and  it  ran  one  mile  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  miles  an 
hour.  This  improvement  in  Locomotives,  opened  a  new  era  in 
railways,  and  in  the  mode  of  transporting  both  property  and 
persons. 

The  whole  expenditure  on  railways  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1830,  was  only  about  iS4,000,000  sterling. 
Nothing  had  then  been  expended  in  Ireland. 

Statement  in  round  numoers,  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
railways,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  the  undermentioned  periods,  and  the  number  of  miles  opened 
for  use : 


Milet  opened. 

Total  ezpenJitiir<> 

1830, 

Dec.  31, 

£     4.uu'»jf»  i» 

1840, 

a        u 

about     1,100 

GO,Ori».t'«»o 

1845, 

June  30, 

"        2,313 

iiO,onn,Mini 

1840, 

Dec.  31, 

"         6,031 

200,00<>.lM.n 

1850, 

Oct. 

"        0,621 

^•J.'i,1MMI,«mUI 

km 


Of  which  there  were  in  1850,  in  England  and  Wales,  r»,]:VJ  mi! 

in  Scotland,  051 

and  in  Ireland,  only  53s 

There  were  also,  on  tho  3l8t  December,  1849,  about  1,.'>iki  niil'i* 
of  railroad  in  the  proj^ross  of  construction. 

The  first  train  of  railway  paK.sen;rcr  carf>  in  the  United  Statfv«, 
was  put  in  motion  upon  the  13.iltinu>re  and  Ohio  Railway,  wl.iiL 
wax  opened  froin  Baltimore  to  KllinottV  MilU,  a  distauco  of  cbi:- 
teen  miles,  on  the  'JJUh  of  December,  1829.  Two  carriaiji'*  or 
coaches  put  on  car  wheels,  wor<)  drawn  by  a  singlo  hortio.  at  th*: 
rate  of  from  ton  to  twelve  miles  per  hnur. 

The  charter  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Comp:«ny 
was  granted  by  the  ]e^i.«tIaturo  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
April,  1820  ;  the  work  was  commenced  Au<;ust  12th,  IS.'iO  ;  and 
the  most  of  it  constructed  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  di*^ 
tancc  of  fifteen  miles,  durin<;  the  year  1831,  ami  opened  fur  iiv> 
that  fall.  This  was  the  first  railroad  uf  much  importance  mailo 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  works  were  projected  and  some  com- 
ui cDCcd  soon  afterwards  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  I'nion. 
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Thore  wore  in  use  in  the  United  States  in  1830,  less  than  lOO 
miles  in  extent  of  railways.  In  1840,  the  railways  in  use  were 
equal  to  3,328  miles  in  extent ;  of  which  1,853  miles  were  in  free 
States,  and  1,472  miles  in  the  Slave  States.  There  were  in 
operation  in  the  Free  States  in  1845,  abont  2,942  miles  of  rail- 
ways, and  in  the  Slave  States  1,763  miles.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  miles  in  operation  in  the  Free  States  had  increased  to  over 
seven  thousand,  besides  over  5,500  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  Slave  States  those  in  operation  had  increased  to 
2,700  miles,  besides  over  1,900  miles  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion. The  amount  expended  in  railways,  and  their  appendages 
and  stock  upon  them,  up  to  July,  1851,  in  the  Free  States,  was 
about  $247,000,000,  and  in  the  Slave  States  about  $55,500,000. 

No  railroads  of  much  consequence  were  constructed  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  year  1830,  and  comparatively 
little  was  done  towards  their  construction  on  the  continent  until 
since  the  year  1885. 

The  railroads  of  Belgium  cost  about  $20,000,000  ;  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  which  were  opened  in  1835 ;  tbeir  extent  is  about 
350  miles. 

There  were  in  operation  in  France,  in  1845,  twelve  railroads, 
extending  about  518  miles,  which  cost  about  $44,500,000  ;  in 
July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  1,831  miles. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1844,  there  were  many  railroads  in  the 
progress  of  construction  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  about  1,100 
miles  opened  for  use  ;  in  July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  about 
4,542  miles. 

The  railroads  of  Russia,  and  of  all  other  countries,  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1840.  The  extent  of  railroads  in  use  in 
different  countries,  in  1851,  was  as  follows — in  the  United  States 
abont  10,000  miles ;  in  Gseat  Britain,  6,083  miles ;  in  Ireland, 
538  miles;  in  France,  1,831  miles;  in  Prussia,  Germany  and 
Austria,  4,542  miles ;  in  Belgium  about  350  miles  ;  in  Russia, 
422  miles  ;  in  Spain  60  miles ;  in  Canada  about  100  miles  ;  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  359  miles ;  in  Panama,  22  miles ;  and  in 
South  America,  30  miles. 

Railroads,  like  common  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  use  of  machinery  for  manu- 
fitcturing,  appear  to  be  mostly  confined  to  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  to  those  on  which  Catholicism  sits  loosely  and 
lightly. 

Sec.  6.  Steamers^  Electric  Telegraphic  and  Plank  Roads. 

The  first  steamboat  of  any  practical  value  ever  constructed, 
was  the  Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton,  which  made  her  first 
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trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  July,  1807,  in  thirty-two 
hoars,  and  returned  in  thirty  hours.  Boats  now  (1851)  run  the 
same  distance  (about  150  miles)  in  from  seven  to  ten  hours,  and 
all  the  lakes,  rivem  and  bays  of  the  United  States  are  covered 
with  steam  vessels,  which  do,  perhaps,  half  or  more  of  all  the  in* 
temal  transportation  busmess  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  only 
produced  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  emnyiaf 
passengers  by  sea,  as  well  as  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  bid 
fur  to  effect  a  similar  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  maritime 
warfare  also.  Their  effect  is  to  make  mechanical  power  and 
science,  a  substitute  for  muscular  power,  in  the  arts  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace. 

The  first  steamboat  used  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Comet — a 
mall  vessel  of  40  feet  keel  and  10^  feet  beam,  with  an  enirine  of 
three  horse  power,  which  carried  passengers  on  the  river  Clyde,  in 
Scotland,  in  1811 ;  two  years  later,  the  Elizabeth,  of  mghi  bone 
power,  and  the  Clyde  of  fourteen  horse  power,  were  boili  aid 
used  on  the  same  river. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  steam  vessels  bekNigiag  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tonnage  thereof,  at  the  undermentioned  periods. 

Number  of  vessels  in 


Yean. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  Tonnafe. 

1815, 

3 

5 

638  tons. 

1820, 

17 

14 

3 

3,018     " 

1830, 

203 

61 

31 

30,009     " 

1840, 

560 

129 

79 

87/>39     - 

1844, 

679 

137 

81 

113,232     " 

1849, 

805 

16C 

111 

158,T29     - 

The  tonnage  of  the  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboats 
and  steam  vessels  belooging  to  the  United  States,  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  202,319  tons  ;  and  in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  52'>,94C 
tons.  The  number  built  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th, 
iSoO,  was  159. 

The  first  line  of  ocean  steamers  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
VFSLt  established  in  1838.  Several  lines  are  now  employed  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  which  make  their  trips  ro- 
;rularly,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  passage  has  been 
^'hortcDed  more  than  one-half ;  the  usual  passage  of  packet  ships 
nt  the  present  time,  is  from  twenty  to  over  thirty  days,  and  it  was 
lorinorly  much  longer. 

I  he  greatest  and  most  splendid  achievement  ever  made  by 
rjcioncc,  was  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  tran*- 
ini.'-sion  of  intolUgcnce.     The  Electric  Telegraph  Is  an  American 
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invention  ;  it  was  patented  by  Profcjisor  Morse  in  tho  yo^ir  1S40, 
and  first  pat  in  operation  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in 
1844.  It  will  transmit  intelligence  so  much  faster  than  rogues, 
twindlers  and  criminals  can  travel,  and  send  a  statement  of  their 
ofienees,  and  a  descnpUon  of  their  persons  in  advance  of  them, 
thai  it  18  very  valuable  as  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  police.  It 
is  also  useful  in  transmitting  commercial  intelligence,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  pernicious  system  of  itinerant  speculation 
in  produce  and  merchandise,  which  was  formerly  practised,  od 
the  receipt  of  any  change  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  on  our 
seaboard.  It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  a  country  invaded 
by  a  foreign  enemy  ;  as  it  will  transmit  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with  tho  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  the  point  of 
attack,  to  repel  the  invasion.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  immcusc 
benefit  to  a  people  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  and  will  render  de- 
fensive warfare  much  more  efficient,  certain,  and  less  expensive  ; 
and  make  aggressive  warfare,  or  a  war  for  conquest  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner,  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  by  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  troops,  and  greater  supplies  to  meet  the  con- 
centrated forces  of  the  country  attacked.  In  this  view  of  the 
Bubject,  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 

Plank  roads  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  about  the 
year  1837,  and  from  thence  into  Western  New  York.  The  first 
one  made  in  Ohio  was  commenced  in  1846  ;  but  they  arc  now 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  several  other 
States.  Being  very  cheaply  built  in  a  new  country,  where  timber 
is  cheap,  they  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  proportion  to 
their  cost 

Sec.  7.  Productiveness  of  Canals  and  Railroads^  amd  their 

effects. 

The  principal  canals,  and  the  leading  lines  of  railroad  in  Great 
Britain,  between  their  great  cities,  were  at  first  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable, yielding  a  net  income  of  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  an- 
nually. But  the  roads  have  been  so  multiplied,  and  the  business 
divided  among  so  many  canals  and  railroads,  that  the  business 
of  nearly  all  of  them  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  small  territory  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  aggregate  net  income  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  their  cost.     They  have  nearly  destroyed  tlic 
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value  of  the  stock  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tampike  roads,  and 
rednced  greatly,  the  yalae  of  the  stock  of  the  canals. 

Similar  effects  have  been  partially  developed,  and  will  soon  be 
more  extensively  felt  in  the  United  States.  Excessive  competi- 
tion produces  substantially  the  same  effects  on  canals  and  rail- 
roads, as  in  staging,  raising  Indian  com,  wheat,  making  pork,  or 
producing  any  other  perishable  commodity.  If  two  bushels  of 
com  are  produced  when  onlv  one  is  needed,  the  excess  will  be 
wasted,  or  perish,  and  be  valueless  to  the  community ;  so  if  two 
railroads  are  made  where  only  one  is  wanted,  the  capital  invested 
in  making  the  second  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

Neither  the  canals  nor  the  railroads  of  Ireland  have  ever  been 

Srofitable  investments  of  capital.  The  tolls  received  on  the 
Loyal  Canal  of  Ireland,  in  1831 ,  amounted  to  only  about  iS  1 2,700, 
though  it  is  83  miles  in  length,  and  cost  j£ 1, 420,000,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Erie  Canal. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  surface  of  the  counirj,  its  pro- 
ductiveness, the  small  amount  of  lockage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  fact  that  it  connects  the  .tide  water  of  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world  (the  Hudson),  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  ocean,  with  four  great  inland  seas,  and,  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (its  tributaries),  conoect^ 
the  Hudson  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  -ML-^isiippi 
rivers,  it  has  greater  advantages  than  any  other  canal  on  the 
globe.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  canal  in  our  country,  which  yields 
a  cl»  ar  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost.  The  canals  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  gonrrally,  yield  less  than  three  per  cent, 
net  iueome  on  their  cost ;  and  some  of  those  of  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Indiana  and  the  other  States,  are  like  the  Royal 
Canal  in  Ireland,  and  pay  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  tend- 
ing them,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  in  France,  and  most  of  the  other  canals  in  that  country,  have 
been  e<|ually  unproductive. 

'I'he  main  lines  of  railroad  first  constructed  in  New  York,  Now 
Kngland,  New  Jersey,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and 
'Washington,  and  sonic  few  other  roads,  have  proved  very  pn>fit- 
able  to  the  stockholders.  Their  protits  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  transportations  of  passengers,  carrying  the  mails,  and  tolls  on 
valuable  merchandise,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  from  toU^ 
on  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture.  The  most  of  the  canals  and 
railroads  of  Pennsylvania  have  never  been  very  profitable,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  road  or  canal  south  or  south-west  from 
the  Potomac,  which  yields  a  net  income  equal  to  the  interest  on 
its  cost. 

The  history  and  effects  of  eanals  and  railroads  seem  to  establish 
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tho  foUowing  propositions  :  1st.  That  the  principal  income  of  nil 
tho  most  profitablo  railroads  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Ls 
derived  from  carrying  passengers,  and  tho  transportation  of  tlie 
prodacts  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 

2d\j.  That  the  greater  part  of  agricultural  products  ar(>  .so 
cheap  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  that  very  few,  if  any, 
railroads  or  canals  can  yield  much  profit,  if  their  principal  income 
is  derived  from  the  transportation  of  such  articles. 

3dly.  That  canals  and  railroads  aid  commerce,  and  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry,  much  more  than  they  do  agricul- 
ture. 

And,  4thly.  That  they  should  follow  population  and  business, 
and  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  tlioni. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  canals  of  France,  of  Ireland,  those  of 
New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  country,  the  re.<«ult  is 
the  same ;  those  which  depend  for  their  income  mostly  on  tiie 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  have  never  been  found 
very  productive.  The  products  of  warm  and  hot  climates,  worth 
from  two  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  can  be  advantageously  trans- 
ported great  distances  to  market  on  canals  and  railroads  ;  and  tho 
products  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  are  worth  from  ^iz 
cents  to  six  pounds  sterling  per  pound,  may  be  carried  the  world 
over  on  railroads,  or  on  camels'  backs,  mules  or  pack-horses,  and 
yet  the  cost  of  transportation  will  bear  such  a  moderate  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  article,  that  the  manufacturer  may  bo 
well  rewarded  for  his  industry.  Some  agricultural  products  of 
cold  and  temperate  climates,  such  as  wool,  butter,  cheese,  wheat 
flour,  and  salted  beef  and  pork,  may  be  carried  great  distances 
on  navigable  waters  to  a  market,  provided  they  will  coniniand  a 
revly  sale  and  high  prices ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  transport  ry(>, 
buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  hay, 
&c.,  very  far  on  canals  and  railroads,  before  tho  cost  of  transpor- 
tation consumes  the  whole  value  of  the  product  when  brouirht  to 
market ;  and  the  articles  which  may  be  profitably  taken  to  a  dis- 
tant market  are  so  few,  that  it  rctjuires  a  very  great  extent  of 
country  to  supply  a  sufficient  (|uantity  of  them  to  make  a  railroad 
or  canal  profitable.  The  Erie  Canal  transports  nearly  all  the 
merchandise  consumed,  and  the  agricultural  productA  Hcnt  to  a 
distant  market  produced  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  No 
other  work,  cither  of  Europe  or  America,  does  tho  business  of  >o 
numerous  a  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  pro- 
fitable, when  nearly  all  the  other  canals  and  railroads  of  agricul- 
tural countries  are  unprofitable. 

Many  railroads  and  canals,  however,  which  have  not  proved 
good  inrestments  of  capital  to  the  stoekholden,  havo  been  valu- 
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able  to  the  country  through  which  thcj  run,  and  have  increojied 
the  Talue  of  property  to  the  full  amount  of  their  cost.  Bot 
where  two  such  improvements  run  near  each  other,  cither  of 
which  would  accommodate  the  whole  country  accommodated  by 
the  two,  though  a  few  yillages  may  be  benefited  by  the  seeond 
improvement,  yet  others  are  injured  by  the  competition,  and  in 
the  aggregate,  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  nation  arises  from  it 
In  a  comparatively  new  country,  however,  like  the  most  of  the 
United  States,  an  expensive  improvement  may  in  many  districts 
be  nearly  valueless  at  the  present  time,  which  may  be  of  ^rreat 
value  within  the  next  twenty  years,  when  the  country  shall  have 
become  more  populous,  and  its  resources  more  folly  aeveloped. 

If  the  people  of  a  state  or  country  have  not  sufficient  capital 
to  construct  a  railroad  or  other  improvement,  it  will  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  improve  their  condition,  to  iacor  a 
heavy  debt,  and  build  it  by  loans,  the  burthens  of  which  gene- 
rally overbalance  all  the  advantages  of  the  work.  If  foreign 
capitalists  will  take  stock  in  an  incorporated  companj,  and  fv- 
ni^  capital  to  do  the  work,  the  evil  will  bo  much  less  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  do  it  by  loans  ;  but  even  then,  the  payment  to 
distant  capitalists  of  the  income  of  the  work,  serves  to  drain  the 
country  of  money,  and  is  no  trifling  evil.  The  evils  of  debt  aro 
discuiiiied  in  S^.ction  11  of  Chapter  XIII. 

Koads,  canals,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  means  of  c-)m- 
munioation  and  transportation,  serve  as  instruments  and  agents 
to  aid  production,  and  to  promote  both  industry  and  commerce. 
Mining  for  iron  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  facilities  for  trans- 
porting the  ore,  and  fuel  to  smelt  it,  to  the  furnace  ;  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  must  have  facilities  of  collecting  and 
conveying  to  them  the  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and 
also  fuel,  as  well  as  facilities  at  cheap  rates,  to  transport  their 
manufactured  products  to  market.  Manufactures  and  mining 
(except  for  the  precious  metab)  cannot  be  carried  on  extensively 
without  such  facilities ;  for  without  cheap  transportation,  the 
products  cannot  be  conveyed  far  enough  to  command  an  cxtenaiTe 
market.  But  coarse  agricultural  products  cannot  goncndlj  be 
transported  very  far,  with  all  the  facilities  which  man  has  b:  en 
able  to  invent,  before  the  cost  of  transportation  will  equal  the 
value  of  the  product,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  farmer.  Mioioi^ 
for  iron  and  coal,  as  well  as  manufacturing  on  a  large  sca]t\  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  either  navigable  waters, 
canals,  or  railroads.  Hence  railroads,  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, aid  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  much  more 
than  they  do  agriculture.  And  hence  the  peop^  of  agnculturil 
districts  have  been  very  genenliy  disappomtedi  i&  aoi  dwiviiig  u 
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great  advantages  from  canals  and  railroads  as  they  anticipated, 
unless  they  availed  themselves  of  such  improvements  to  intro- 
duce manufactures,  and  thereby  create  a  market  at  home  for 
their  agricultural  products. 

Sec.  8.  Effect  of  Steamboats^  Railroads ^  and  Electric  Telegraphs, 
in  disseminating  knowledge  among  men. 

Turnpike  roads,  steamboats  and  railroads  have  all  greatly  in- 
creased mail  facilities,  and  the  circulation  of  newspapers  ;  and, 
together  with  the  electric  telegraph,  have  increased  tne  circula- 
tion of  information,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Conatitation  of  tho 
United  States,  perhaps  ten  fold.  Railroads  also  constitute  a 
means  of  educating  the  people  by  travel,  and  opportunities  for 
observation.  Perhaps  five  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  countries  of 
Europe,  are  accustomed  to  travel  at  the  present  time  as  were  a 
oentnry  since,  and  each  travels  four  times  as  much ;  making 
the  amount  of  travel  twenty  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  1850,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1750.  This  subject  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  world's  ezhibitioiT,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  and  the  millions  who  attended  it.  All 
those  things  tend  to  disseminate  knowledge  amone  men — to  en- 
lighten the  masses,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  information  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  promote  the  cause  and  progress  of  civili- 
lation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  CA8TE8,  ORDERS  OP  MEN,  SYSTEMS  OF  RELIGION,  ASSOaA- 
TIONS,  CORPORATIONS,  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  AND  SATING8 
BANKS. 

Sec.  1.  Condition  of  Society,  afid  Castes  of  tke  andaU  wsrli — 

ike  laboring  cl-asut  uneducated. 

The  tcnn  Caste  denotes  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  ^ 
popolatioD  of  Hindostan  is  divided,  according  to  the  reli^ffmis 
system  of  Brama.  Traces  of  the  system  of  caste,  which  confines 
employments  to  hereditary  classes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  in^tito- 
tions  of  many  countries,  and  in  tho  history  of  many  more.  That 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  thus  divided,  is  well  known  ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  similar  institutions  prevailed  in  the  Assyrian 
empire.  According  to  Plato,  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  ajres  of 
their  commonwealth,  were  divided  into  five  classes;  nrieata,  shep- 
herds and  hunters,  ploufijhmen,  mechanic:^,  and  solaiera.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  set  aside  as  a  caste,  or  hereditary  order  of 
priests,  among  the  Israelites ;  and  they  were  supported  by 
tithes. 

The  ancient  Romans,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  divided  into  patricians  and 
ploluMans.  The  former  posj^essed  nearly  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  learning  ;  the  latter  were  poor  and  depen- 
dent peasants  and  laborers.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
whol(>  ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tyrians,  Athe- 
nians, and  a  fiw  other  commercial  nations.  Every  man  was 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ancestors,  had  no  other  education, 
and  was  not  fitted  for  any  other  calling.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  ignorant,  and  inherited  their  condition,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  change.  There  was  no  organization  of 
associations  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  no  means  of  forming 
any  ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  interchan:re  of  opinions,  no 
action  in  concert,  no  means  of  acquiring  informatii>n,  and  no 
moans  of  exercising  power  ^  ot  \u\Yroviu^  their  condition.  Edu- 
cation, organizatioii)  a9&oc\«itA.oTi^  ui^  \^«&efiSL.^^  %sA  ^ajt^^^ai^  ^ 
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f)ower,  were  all  (with  few  cxoeptiooR)  confined  to  the  priests  and 
higher  castes  in  some  countries,  and  to  the  patricians  and 
the  wealthy  in  others. 

Sec.  2,   Origin  of  Associations  distinct  from  the  government^  and 

of  corforations. 

Though  priests,  military  chieftains,  and  the  members  of 
various  kinds  of  aristocracy,  had  their  associations  and  assemblies 
in  many  countries,  yet  there  were  no  organized  associations 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  laboring  classes  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Even  in  republican  Rome,  there  were  no  associations  . 
among  the  pleboiaas  or  laboring  classes,  except  political  parties 
attached  to  party  leaders  ;  and  in  imperial  Rome,  organized 
clandestine  assemblies  were  prohibited,  for  fear  they  might  be 
converted  to  purposes  of  sedition.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  arose  in  part  from  the 
evil  reports  spread  against  them,  and  the  credence  given  those 
reports,  because  they  violated  the  law  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  holding  meetings  in  the  night  time  to  avoid  observation, 
and  in  uniting  together  in  organized  associations. 

The  Jewish  priesthood  wore  an  hereditary  order,  which  c«m- 
fitiiuted  the  principal  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  first,  second  and  third  centuries  were 
voluntary  associations  of  Christians,  who  elected  their  own  priests 
and  deacons,  and  established  their  own  organization  independent 
of,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  government.  They  were  nearly  all  of 
the  common  and  laboring  clashes,  without  much  property,  iuflu- 
enoe,  or  learning  ;  and  their  association  and  organization  w«'ro 
probably  the  first  ever  firmly  established  in  the  world  amonir  sueh 
a  class  of  people,  and  independent  of  the  government.  Christian 
Churches  continued  to  be  voluntary  associations  independent  of 
each  other,  during  the  first  century,  and  independent  of  the 
government,  until  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Laws  wore  then  enacted  for 
the  government  and  union  of  Christian  Churches,  and  to  rei^ulato 
the  election  of  bishops  and  other  officers.  The  churches  th^'u 
ceased  to  be  voluntary  associations,  were  united  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  became  ecclesiastical  corporations.  They  were  proba- 
bly the  first  substantial  corporations  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  ever  organized. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  wore  no  associa- 
tions of  consequence,  except  those  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
assooiation  of  bandits  and  pirates  for  robbery  ana  plunder.  About 
the  tenth  oeotury,  Guilds,  or  voluntary  aaaoQ\a^otiA  %:ii^  \\tsAa\\- 
nitiei  of  merehMnta  and  mechanics,  began  to  V>e  totm^^  V>x  \sv>xV<oaX 
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aid  and  protection,  in  several  countries  of  Europe.  Their  prin- 
cipal objects  were,  to  regulate  and  promote  their  rcspe^tiie 
branches  of  handicraft  and  trade,  to  check  competition  and  mono- 
polize the  markets,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  keep  np  prices  and 
wages.  Municipal  powers  were  acquired  by  some  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  ccntnrr. 
During  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  DUfneroos 
charters  were  granted  to  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Netherlands,  conferring  on 
them  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  rcgnlatiDg 
their  own  municipal  concerns — thus  conferring  on  them  tbe 
powers  of  mumdpal  corporations^  in  the  modern  seine  of  the 
term. 

Though  schools  had  been  established  by  govemmeiits,  as  well 
as  by  indiriduals  in  all  civilised  countries  ;  yet,  I  apprehend  that 
no  schools,  colleges  or  universities  were  establidied  under  char- 
ters as  corporations,  until  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
IXuring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  many  companies 
were  incorporated  in  Europe  for  commercial  purposes,  and  some 
for  banking,  but  very  few  prior  to  the  discoveiy  of  America. 
Turnpike  companies  were  first  incorporated  in  the  seronfconth 
century  ;  but,  I  think,  companies  to  make  canals  were  nof  iocor- 
poratcd  until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  railroads,  luiDin!;  aud 
mauufucturing  companies,  not  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sfx'.  3.   Change  in  the  organization  nf  churckts  in  tkt  ftYnrtk 

century. 

The  organization  and  government  of  Christian  Churches  were 
entirely  changed  after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion of  tbc  Komau  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Up  to  that 
time,  they  were  voluntary  a^sociation8  of  persons  who  regulated 
their  own  government ;  and  in  most  cases  elected  their  own 
priests  and  deacons,  but  in  some  instances  only  confirmed  them. 
Duiiug  more  than  a  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of 
each  other.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Grcci%o 
chuiches  adopted  the  political  syntem  of  confederation,  which 
had  been  common  among  the  Grecian  States,  and  introduced  fb<^ 
system  of  holding  councils,  consisting  of  delegates  from  many 
ehurches.  This  system  of  confederation,  and  holding  councils 
wai«  hu(  u  extended  to  all  the  Christian  C/hurehes ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  whole  power  of  legislation,  and  of  electing 
the  higher  officers,  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  councils. 

Uiider  CoDstantine  and  his  successors,  laws  were  enacted  to 
govern  the  churches,  divide  the  country  into  dioceaes,  provide  for 
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the  ricction  of  bishops,  and  for  the  appointment  of  inferior 
officers.  The  churches  became  corporations,  the  chief  powers  of 
which  were  vested  in  the  bishops  and  priests ;  and  by  means  of 
the  greater  talents  and  influence  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly 
of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  in  deliberative  councils  and  convon- 
tions,  they  extended  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  from  time  to 
time ;  the  exorcise  of  increased  power  was  confirmed  by  prece- 
dent and  usage,  and  the  government  became  more  and  more  aris- 
tocratic. Four  patriarchs  were  eventually  appointed  over  ^rcat 
divisions  of  the  churches,  which  resulted  in  establishing  Poj»cry 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  600  ;  and  in  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  diirinf; 
about  six  centuries,  until  the  Catholic  Church  finally  assumed  the 
established  symmetrical  and  monarchical  form,  represented  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  these  essays. 

In  this  mode,  power  gradually  passed  from  the  uneducated 
people  to  the  priests,  bishops,  and  patriarchs,  until  the  entire 
government  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  property  of  religious  socie- 
ties, were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  clor^^ 
then  constituted  the  corporations,  and  the  people  ceased  to  be 
corporators,  and  to  have  any  legal  interest  in  the  corporations,  or 
in  the  property  belonging  to  them,  llie  practice  of  celibacy 
among  the  clergy,  served  to  separate  them  from  the  people,  and 
came  in  aid  of  the  clerical  corporations,  to  unite  them  as  an  or- 
ganized order  of  men,  similar  in  spirit  and  interest,  to  the  castes 
of  the  brahminical  priesthood. 

Sec.  4.  Protestant  Societies^  or  Churches^  and  the  influence,  of 
different  systems  of  religion  on  the  progress  of  nations. 

Though  Protestant  Churches  are  generally  corporations,  yet 
they  are  not  mere  corporations  of  bishops  and  priests,  like  the 
Catholic  Churches ;  but  corporations  in  which  all  the  heads  of 
families  and  adult  males  of  the  society j  are  corporators,  and  par- 
ticipate more  or  less  in  the  government  and  management  of  the 
property  and  secular  afiairs  of  the  society.  The  government  of 
some  Protestant  Churches  is  purely  democratic,  and  that  of  all 
others  has  some  of  the  elements  of  republicanism,  as  is  shown  in 
chapter  IV. 

Christianity,  as  understood  by  Protestants,  is  not  a  oeremonial, 
but  a  spiritual  system  of  religion,  which  involves  a  high  excrcij^r 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  main- 
taining the  moral  relations  between  members  of  the  Church,  and 
of  man  with  his  fellow  man.  It  docs  not  consist  in  mere  passiv(> 
submission  of  the  mind  to  forms,  ordinances,  and  doctrines  au- 
nounccd  by  the  clergy  ;  but  it  includes  also  the  active  exercise  i^l' 
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the  intellect  in  searcb  of  truth,  and  in  dift^Aminatinsr  it  amon^ 
men.  While  the  passive  Aubmission  of  layni'^n  of  the  Catholie 
Ghnrch  amounts  to  Httlc  more  than  mere  sensibility  of  soni,  lear- 
ing  the  mind  nearly  inert,  the  active  exercise  of  the  intellect  of 
lay  Protestants  serves  not  only  to  develope  and  expand  the  mind, 
but  to  spread  intelligence  through  the  community.  Hence  every 
Protestant  Church  is  a  school  for  the  exercise  and  deTelopment 
of  the  mind,  and  for  the  increase  and  di£fuston  of  knowledge. 
The  extent,  however,  of  the  influence  of  each  church,  depends 
on  the  education  and  capacity  of  its  pastor,  and  on  the  attentioB 
given  to  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  ecclefdastioal  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  clergy, 
have  ever  had  a  restraining  and  depressing  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of  nations,  as  is  shown  in 
Chapter  IV.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  and  republican  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  has  encouraged  inquiry  and  educatioa,  led  to 
inventions  and  discoveries,  to  the  advance  of  science,  and  to  the 
progress  of  nations  in  knowledge,  civilization,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth,  population,  and  power.  Rome  began  to  sink  imme- 
diately after  the  union  of  Church  and  State  (which  was  the 
foundation  of  Catholicism  and  Popery),  and  the  world  made  hut 
little  progress  at  any  period,  from  that  time,  until  the  ri^^  of  Vn>- 
testnutism.  All  the  inventions  and  diseovories  in  sci«'nc»*,  made 
durinpr  the  last  three  centuries,  and  all  the  elements  of  pr«gre«<, 
have  orifrinated  among  Protestant  nations,  and  tho<e  which  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Popery.  The  eh^nents  of  all  the  pro*;:o« 
made  by  subjects  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  have  In-eu 
borrowed. 

Pajran  worship  has  generally  been  limit^^d  to  mere  ceromoni-^^, 
prayers,  ablutions,  sacrifices,  and  consulting  auspices.  It  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  cither  education  or  morals,  and  had  bat 
little  effect,  except  to  fill  the  mind  with  superstitions.  Th«*  Poly- 
theism of  the  Greek.*',  Romans,  ami  other  flourishing  nations  of 
antiquity,  had  no  perceptible  influence,  either  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  intellectual  and  national  progress.  It  left  them  inti»l- 
lectually  free,  subject  to  the  instincts,  propensities,  appetites  and 
passions  of  human  nature,  without  exercising  much  influence  ov'T 
their  minds  or  morals. 

All  the  elements  and  principles  of  progress  must  origtnattf  in 
the  human  mind,  or  be  di^scovered  by  it.  It  is  impt^s^ible  for  the 
mind  to  be  fully  developed,  and  make  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  science,  without  freedom  from  restraint;  and  it  is  impo*>iWe 
for  the  mind  to  be  free,  in  a  country  where  but  one  system  of  n»- 
ligion  and  of  religious  doctrines  is  tolerated.  All  the  pn*^!^ 
made  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  made  by  those  which  lole- 
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rated  polytheism.  The  progress  of  the  Hindoos  was  arrcstf  d  by 
the  ebtablifrbinent  of  Brahnianisni  and  the  religious  caHt(>K  of 
that  system  of  worship ;  aod  the  progress  of  the  Persians  was 
arrested  in  like  manner,  by  establishing  Magianism  as  the  soI(;  ro- 
ligion  of  their  country.  The  Mahometans  borrowed  nearly  all 
the  learning  thoy  had,  and  never  contributed  much  to  advance 
the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  feeble  polytheism  and  ra- 
tionalism of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  been  like  the  poly- 
theism of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have  had  very  little  influence, 
Cither  to  advance  or  retard  their  progress. 

Sec.  5.  Advantages  and  power  of  associations^  corporations,  and 

associated  ucfdth. 

To  accomplish  great  purposes  and  objects,  means  must  bo  upcd 
co-extcnsive  with  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  means  necessary 
ia  accomplish  physical  objects  consist  of  muscular  powers,  di- 
rected by  cultivated  intellects,  and  using  material  and  meclinnical 
instruments.  In  other  words,  numerous  human  agents  must  net 
in  concert,  in  many  instances  for  a  great  length  of  tim'^,  employ- 
ing a  large  amount  of  capital  or  niechanical  instruments,  and 
contuming  a  large  amount  of  products  daily,  for  their  subsistene(\ 
Man  can  acconiplihh  nothing  without  effort ;  physical  effort,  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  the  use  ot  capital.  To  accomplish  great  moral, 
political,  and  religious  purposes  and  enterprises,  requires  also 
numerous  agents  of  cultivated  minds,  who  must  have  the  means 
of  8ubsistc*nce,  and  capital  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  circulating  information. 

Action  in  concert  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  with  a  lariro 
amount  of  capital,  cau  be  attained  only  by  governments,  or  by 
means  of  asi^ociations  propi'rly  organised,  with  numerous  officrs 
and  agents,  whose  powers  and  duties,  and  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers arc  defined,  either  by  law,  or  by  articles  of  SFsociation, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  efficient  remedies.  Corporations,  jnjnt 
stock  companies,  and  organized  associations,  (except  of  a  political 
character),  were  wholly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  no  conceptions  of  the  modern  mode  of  unitini; 
together  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  act  in  concert,  and  col- 
lecting large  amounts  of  capital,  by  means  of  corporations  and 
organised  a.ssociations,  to  effect  groat  enterprises  and  objects  ;  ami 
hence  all  their  roads,  great  improvements  and  enterprises,  wei  o 
made  by  governments.  The  avenues  and  modes  of  investing  <-i 
surplus  income  in  those  days,  in  order  to  make  it  productive  as 
capital,  were  few,  compared  with  what  exist  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  Hence  in 
ihoae  days,  great  incomes  were  generally  expended  in  keeping  a 
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large  retinue  of  servants  ;  and  there  were  less  inducements  to  in- 
dustry and  economy,  to  save  and  accumulate,  than  there  are  at 
present. 

An  incorporated  trading  company  has  extended  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  part  of 
Asia ;  and  a  similar  company  has  been  the  source  of  the  ezton- 
flive  dominion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.  Nearly  all  the 
railroads  and  turnpike  roads,  and  many  of  the  canals  in  the 
United  States — all  the  canals,  turnpike  roads,  and  railroads  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  those  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  have  been  made  by  incorporated  companies,  with 
capitals  collected  in  most  instances  in  small  sums,  from  great 
numbers  of  stockholders,  the  result  of  little  savings  from  their 
monthly  and  annual  incomes.  Numerous  colleges,  universities, 
lyoeums,  library  associations,  and  other  institutioiis  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  men,  and  to  spread  Christianity  Mid  civiliza- 
tion, are  established  and  managed,  and  the  means  of  sustaining 
them  are  collected  in  like  manner.  Nearly  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  United  States  wero  established, 
and  are  carried  on  by  means  of  corporations. 

The  union  and  organization  of  Christian  societies  and  the  Ro- 
man laws  regulating  their  government  and  the  management  of 
their  property,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations, of  charters  for  colleges,  for  trading  and  mining  corpora- 
tions, and  other  great  objects  of  private  enterprise.  Corpora- 
tions have  furnished  the  means  of  uniting  individuals,  and  of 
coinbiDing  and  managing  capital  to  carry  on  great  enterprises  and 
undertakings,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  individuals.  They 
have  thus  opened  new  fields  of  employment  for  both  labor  and 
capital,  contributed  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  capital,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 
They  have  increased  the  demand  for  labor,  encouraged  industry, 
economy,  frugality,  saving,  and  enterprise,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfare  of  many  modem  na- 
tions. They  are  among  the  great  characteristics  which  mark  the 
distiction  between  ancient  and  modem  times.  There  are  very 
few,  however,  except  ecclesiastical  corporations,  in  Catholio  coun- 
tries, and  none  among  Mahometan  ana  Pagan  nations. 

Seg.  6.   7%e  MonkSy  Jesuits^  MissUmarieSy  and  coUfdzcUion 

societies. 

The  monastic  order  was  first  instituted  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  order  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
some  other  mendicant  orders,  were  established  by  the  papacy  in 
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the  12th  and  13th  ccnturios,  f«)r  tho  promotion  in  part  of  politii^nl 
purposes,  and  to  aid  in  combating  heresy.  They  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect,  except  to  withdraw  men  from  indu.><try, 
and  to  promote  indolence. 

The  society  of  Jesuits  was  established  in  1534,  to  proparrate 
Catholicism,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Protestantism. 
The  first  principle  of  the  order  is  perfect  submission  to  th(^  com- 
mands of  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  society  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  general  of  the  order,  who  resides  at  Rome.  Tho 
members  are  made  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  GoniM-al 
and  Pope,  to  propagate  any  doctrine  or  principle,  or  effect  any 
purpose,  which  may  suit  the  interest,  caprice,  or  ambition  of 
their  superiors.  They  established  many  schools  and  colleges- 
strove  to  obtain  the  direction  of  education,  in  order  to  mould  tho 
young  mind  in  submission  to  popery,  and  went  as  missionaries 
among  the  natives  of  America,  as  well  as  among  the  heathen  of 
the  old  world.  They  acted  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
Protestant  countries,  as  secret  emissaries  and  agents  of  tho  court 
of  Rom<),  communicating  to  the  Pope  nil  the  important  informa- 
tion they  could  collect.  Their  influence  was  so  pernicious,  and 
their  intrigues  so  numerous,  that  they  were  banished  in  the  cour>e 
of  the  18th  century,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  order  was  abolished  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  in  1773.  It  was  deemed,  however,  so  impor- 
tant an  aid  and  support  of  popery,  that  it  was  reestablished  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  the  most  zealous  devotees  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  have  done  more  than  any  other  order  of  men  to 
sustain  and  spread  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  and  absolute 
submission  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  They  have 
done  much  to  promote  education,  and  to  diffuse  some  kinds  of 
knowledge  ;  but  nothing  of  any  account  to  extend  the  domain  of 
science.  Their  principles  are  so  accommodated  to  the  ends  of 
personal  and  papal  expediency,  their  reasoning  so  sophistical  and 
rabtle,  and  the  principles  of  absolute  submission  taught  by  them 
so  restraining  in  their  influence,  that  much  of  their  instruction 
tends  rather  to  fill  tho  miud  with  bigotry,  than  to  expand  or  de- 
velope  it ;  and  the  general  efiect  of  their  influence  has  been,  to 
retard  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  religious,  as  well  as  political 
and  social  knowledge.  Not  a  single  mind  of  great  originality  and 
])ower,  has  been  developed  in  the  society. 

The  societies  formed  at  different  periods,  to  send  missionaries 
into  distant  countries,  and  among  the  pagan  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  diffusing 
knowledge  ;  but  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  colo- 
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nists  are  the  most  oflTective  missionaries  to  extend  the  domain  of 
civilization.  The  experience  of  fourteen  centuries  shows,  that  it 
is  inipo&sihle  to  convert  savages  into  suhstantial  Chrtstiaiu. 
They  can  he  Christianized  only  as  th<'y  are  civilized,  taught  th« 
artft  of  peace,  and  to  live  in  fixed  habitations,  and  by  regular  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  Christianize  them,  you  must  at  the  nine 
time  improve  their  physical,  mental,  and  social  condition,  and 
elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  If  the  interior  of 
Africa  shall  ever  bo  civilized,  it  will  be  by  means  of  colontzio^ 
the  free  colored  persons  of  America  upon  that  continent,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  system  of  irovernment  and  social  order, 
and  instructing  the  natives  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life.  The  efforts  of 
the  Colonization  Society  have  been  crowned  with  great  ftoeeen, 
which  tends  to  thow  the  practicability  of  this  most  desirable 
object. 

Sec.  7.  Political  associations  and  parties. 

The  organization  of  associations  furnishes  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  and  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
of  operating  upon,  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  pnblic  opinion. 

TUvy  not  only  furui>li  facilities  for  individuals,  to  confer  tognthrr 
in  rclution  to  th<>ir  ii«iht.s  und  intcri'Sts,  but  also  to  collect  irm^and 
nic'uns  of  dftence  to  protect  tbeuisolves  a^rainst  the  opprcsfrion  of 
u  tyiannieal  govoruun*nt,  or  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

J  he  political  as>oeiation.s,  clubs,  and  affiliated  iKKietieftof  Paris 
bad  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Trench  Kevolution  of  17>*l.*,  as 
hhown  in  Section  10  of  Cliapt4!r  I.,  and  himilar  Hioietics  produced 
the  revohuions  in  France  of  lb30  and  1n4S  There  have  been 
nuiiHTouii  political  unions  and  aK^ociations  in  Grt-at  B:iuiu  and 
Ireland.  The  moi^t  powerful  wa.s  the  ^reat  Catholic  a>»oeiati«'n, 
fornud  in  May  162.'),  and  dissolved  in  March  \b2iK  when  its 
great  object,  the  pas>ing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  was  attained. 
'1  he  lri^h  Repeal  Association,  got  up  by  Daniel  O'Cimuell  tutiud 
years  afterwards,  enabled  him  to  agitate  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
many  years  ;  and  it  iiually  terminated  in  a  feeble  rebellion  in 
lb4JS. 

Th(Te  have  been  numerous  political  associations  in  the  United 
States,  acting  in  concert  with  political  partiiett,  to  pmmote  party 
purposes  ;  the  most  permanent  and  powerful  of  which,  is  the 
'J'ainniany  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  power  and 
influence  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  has  been  dijH;a!<«ed 
in  Section  9  of  Chapter  V.  of  these  essays.  Ihc  democratic 
party  is  organised,  and  has  its  committees,  and  holds  meetings 
and  conventions  in  every  state,  and  in  nearly  every  county  ia 
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crery  state  of  the  Union.  The  organization  of  the  whig  party  is 
not  so  extensive,  nor  so  complete  and  effective,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  powerful  party. 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  organization  of 
parties  in  the  United  States  since  the  year  1820.  The  first  State 
Convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  in  the  year  1824,  when  Dewitt  Clinton  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  Previous  to  that  time,  candidates  for 
Governor  were  nominated  in  caucus,  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  their  respective  parties  ;  and  candidates  for  PreA>ident  and 
Vice-President  were  nominated  in  caucus  by  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  1828,  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  were  nominated  in  some  of  the  States,  by 
State  Conventions;  and  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
nominated  by  national  conventions.  Since  that  time,  many  of 
the  State  governments  have  been  changed,  a  greater  number  of 
officers  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  candidates  for  all 
offices  elective  by  the  people,  from  the  President  down  to  county, 
township,  and  corporation  officers,  are  all  nominated  in  nearly  all 
the  States,  by  conventions  of  their  respective  parties.  County 
conventions  are  generally  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by 
townships  and  ward  meetings ;  and  State  conventions  of  delegates 
appointed  by  county  conventions  and  meetings.  Mass  meetings 
of  the  people  for  political  objects,  were  commenced  by  the  friends 
of  General  Harrison  in  1836,  and  became  very  general  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1840.  Numerous  mass  mectinsts  were 
assembled  by  both  political  parties  in  1844,  and  by  the  three  po- 
litical parties  of  1848. 

All  these  partisan  meetings  and  conventions  serve  to  bring  to- 
gether the  people,  as  well  as  politicians  ;  more  or  less  discusi^ion 
is  had  on  political  questions ;  resolutions  are  passed,  drawn  up  by 
the  leaders,  expressive  of  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting ;  the 
minds  of  political  partisans  become  more  or  less  committed,  and 
their  opinions  formed  ;  and  public  opinion  is  thus  operated  upon. 
This  system  of  organization  and  party  machinery,  and  these 
meetings  and  conventions  have  increased  the  force  and  power  of 
imblic  opinion,  and  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  of  the  executive 
officers,  of  both  the  national  and  State  governments.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  become  more  popularized  ;  popular  influences  have 
increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  administration,  and  of  office- 
holders  generally,  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  How  important,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
ihoold  be  properly  educated. 
23 
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These  natioDal  and  State  conyentions  hare  become  of  f^rtti 
conseqaence ;  they  sometimes  comprise  more  ability  than  the 
same  parties  have  in  Congress,  or  their  respective  State  Leirisla- 
tures  ;  and  by  means  of  previous  examinations  and  preparation!, 
and  short  consultations  of  committees,  they  frequently  pass  upoa 
numerous  great  and  complicated  questions,  with  much  abflity, 
and  accomplish  as  much  in  two  or  three  dajrs,  as  Coo^n^ss  does 
in  some  instances  in  as  many  weeks.  The  oontrmst  is  very  irmt, 
and  shows  the  futility  of  long  debates.  But  when  such  coDven- 
tious  attempt  to  pass  hastily  upon  complicated  questioos  of  in- 
ternational law  or  boundary,  and  the  influence  of  their  resolntioos 
is  such  as  to  overcome  the  action  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
control  the  action  of  the  administration ;  or  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  a  political  party,  and  to 
proscribe  all  who  do  not  yield  their  individual  opinions,  then  the 
mfluence  of  such  conventions  becomes  destructive  of  that  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action,  which  is  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
good  and  welfare  of  a  free  people. 

When  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  oliog  together,  and  by 
means  of  party  discipline,  arc  made  to  act  in  concert  as  one  man, 
each  surrcndcrin!;  hi.s  own  individual  opinions  to  the  majority,  and 
the  whole  acting  in  accordance  with,  and  in  a  measure  in  oUmIi- 
cnce  to,  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  political  friend:s  cx- 
pre&sed  in  a  national  convention ;  the  result  is,  that  the  substan- 
tial powers  of  le;;L«lation  are  transferred  from  the  halls  of  C on- 
gross,  where  both  political  parties  are  represented,  and  both  sides 
of  every  question  can  be  presented  and  discussed,  and  vested  in 
a  convention  of  only  one  political  party.  Congress  becomes  a 
mere  airent  to  register  and  execute  the  decrees  of  a  partisan 
convention  ;  and  the  minority  is  disfranchised,  and  deprived  of 
all  substantial  participation  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  the  democratic  party,  as  authoritative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States; 
more  clear,  conclusive  and  binding,  than  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  and  tlie  proceedings  of  that  convention  have  hid 
a  greater  and  more  extended  influence  over  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  the  acts  of  any 
one  Congress  which  has  assembled  during  the  last  thirty  yean. 

Sec.  8.   Order  of  Freemasonry. 

A  society  of  architects  or  builders  was  formed  in  tho  middle 
ages,  but  at  what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  The  society 
was  liberally  patronised  by  the  Popes ;  it  spread  through  Kurope, 
and  the  niembers  of  it  were  the  principal  boilden  of  churches  in 
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Catholic  coontrios.  Out  of  this  society,  arose  the  institution  of 
Frvrmasonry ;  but  the  mode  and  period  in  which  the  association 
became  changed  from  a  mere  professional  fraternity,  to  a  socioty 
of  persons  of  all  classes  and  employments,  connected  by  socrct 
symbols,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  have  attracted  attention  as 
a  secret  Kocicty  in  Great  Britain,  and  numbered  among  its  ni em- 
bers many  men  of  distinction,  as  early  as  the  loth  century; 
though  Masonic  lodges  were  not  introduced  into  France,  (Jor- 
many,  and  America,  until  some  time  in  the  iSth  century.  It 
has  been  mostly  a  convivial  and  benevolent  society  ;  but  like 
many  other  secret  societies,  it  has  been  subjected  in  France,  nnd 
some  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  variety 
of  suspicions;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  political  aspirants 
have  in  some  instatices  availed  themselves  of  the  secrecy  afforded 
by  it,  to  promote  their  schemes  and  purposes.  As  a  convivial 
society,  its  influence  has  been  nnfavorable  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. As  its  members  have  been  comparatively  few,  its  cba- 
ritacs  and  objects  few  and  personal,  and  the  most  of  its  purpoM\4, 

f>rinoiples  and  proceedings  secret,  it  never  commanded  the  pub- 
ic syoipathies  or  confidence,  and  never  exercised  much  influence 
over  public  opinion,  or  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  cither 
by  example  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  9.  Friendly j  or  benefit  societies. 

Friendly  societies,  or  benefit  societies,  originated  among  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual insurance,  being  voluntary  associations  of  persons  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  general  fund,  for  the  assistance  (»f 
members  in  sickness,  and  other  occasions  of  distress.  Each 
member  pays  an  initiation  fee,  and  contributes  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  a  certain  sum  while  in  health,  according  to  tbeir 
by-laws,  and  receives  from  the  society  a  certain  weekly  allowance 
when  he  is  incapacitated  for  work,  either  by  sickness,  accident,  or 
old  age.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  the  principle  of  these  associations ;  and  when  their  funds 
and  bosiness  are  properly  managed,  nothing  can  be  more  u.^t^l'ul 
to  the  laboring  classes  than  these  societies  and  savings'  banks. 

Mr.  McCuIlooh  says,  "  There  were  enrolled  from  the  first  of 
January,  1793,  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S:):J,  no 
fewer  than  19,783  such  societies,  of  which  16,r)U(>  were  in  Kwj^- 
laod,  7(39  in  Wales,  2,14^1  in  Scotland,  and  274  in  Ireland.  The 
societies  existing  in  1815  are  said  to  have  comprised  925,42'J  iu- 
dividuali." 
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Skc.  10.   Savings^  Banks, 

The  want  of  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the  earnings  not  needed 
for  immediate  nse  by  the  laboring  classes,  where  they  woold  yield 
a  reasonable  interest,  and  from  which  they  could  withdraw  tbeai 
at  pleasure,  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  economy  and  accumulation  among  laborers,  in 
all  countries.  Banks  of  issue  and  deposit  do  not  generaUy  pay 
interest  on  deposits ;  and  for  laborers  to  loan  their  savings  to  in« 
dividuals,  is  not  only  hazardous,  but  puts  them  beyond  their  reach 
for  immediate  use,  in  case  of  need.  The  benefit  societies  soon  accu- 
mulated considerable  amounts  of  funds,  for  which  they  sought 
means  of  safe  deposit  and  investment,  wher^  they  woold  draw 
interest,  and  yet  be  convertible  into  money  without  difficulty. 
Out  of  these  wants  grow  the  institution  of  savings*  banks. 

Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  The  first  Savings*  Bank  was  established  in  1804  at 
Tottenham,  in  Middlesex  (England),  by  Mrs.  PriscilU  Wake- 
field, and  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank.  In  this  bank  de- 
posits were  received,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  ^was  allowed 
upon  their  amount — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  (he 
benevolent  individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joined  id  the 
undertaking.  The  society  next  formed,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  opened  in  1808  at  Bath,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  ladies,  for  receiving  deposits  from  female  servants. 
The  good  resulting  from  these  efforts  was  soon  made  manifest ; 
and  the  succeshful  example  thus  set,  was  so  far  followed,  that  in 
the  year  1817,  there  were  seventy  savings'  banks  in  operation  in 
England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.  In  that  year,  acta 
of  Parliament  were  parsed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  .*>uch 
institutions,  and  to  place  the  funds  under  safe-guard  of  the  State. 
By  subsequent  acts,  the  provisions  were  extended  to  Scotland, 
and  the  Channel  Islands."  The  funds  of  the  savings'  banks  are 
mostly  invested  in  public  stocks. 

The  first  savings'  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  wis 
at  Philadelphia  in  1816  ;  the  next  was  in  Boston  in  1817  ;  since 
that  time,  such  institutions  have  been  established  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  States. 
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Condition  of  the  Savings'*  Banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Trdoml 
on  the  20th  of  November  y  in  each  of  the  under  ^mentioned 
years, 

1830.  1840.  1845. 

In  England  and  Wales, 

Nnmbor  of  depositors,  367,812  662,338  865,389 

Amonnt  of  deposits,      jS12,287,606  jS20,203,438  £25,930,266 


In  Wales, 
Nomber  of  depositors, 
Amount  of  deposits. 
In  Scotland, 
Number  of  depositors, 
Amount  of  deposits. 
In  Ireland, 

Number  of  depositors. 
Amount  of  deposits, 


10;204 
£314,903 

not  stated 

34,201 
£905,056 


15,825 
£521,918 

43,737 
£538,961 

76,155 
£2,206,733 


18,916 
JB618,092 

82,203 
£1,278,929 

96,422 
£2,921,581 


Total  No.  of  depositors,         412,217  798,055        1,062,930 

Total  amt.  of  deposits,  £13,507,565  £23,471,050  £30,7  48,868 

The  English  and  Irish  banks,  other  than  the  savings^  banks, 
do  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  but  all  the  Scotch  banks  do,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  Scotland,  d(^- 
posite  their  earnings  in  banks  other  than  savings'  banks ;  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings'  banks  being 
so  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  England. 

By  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  ch.  92,  the  interest  payable  on  the  de- 
posits is  not  to  exceed  £3  18s.  b\d.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
when  the  deposit  of  any  one  person  amounts  to  £200,  it  ceases 
to  draw  interest. 

Number  and  condition  of  the  Savings*  Banks  of  FrancCy  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports, 

1834.  1830. 

Number  of  savings'  banks  and  branches,  70  404 

Number  of  depositors,  81,714'         310,8-13 

Amount  of  deposits  in  francs,  37,015,492  171,057,904 

Average  deposit  for  each  person,  453  r>oO 

Deposits  equal  in  sterling  monev  to         £1,450,000   £6,681,000 
Number  of  depositors  June  SOth,  1851,  61 1 ,000 

Amount  of  deposits  June  30th,  1851,  in  francs,        l72,lf)9,000 

Statement  of  the  savings'  banks  in  New  York,  with  the  oxct^p- 
tion  of  one  in  Poughkeepsic,  one  in  Rochester,  and  one  in  Can- 
andaigua,  not  included : 

Dec.  31st,  1839.        B^.  'iV^V'^'^'^- 
Number  of  institutions  reported,  ^  ^^ 

Number  of  depositorSf  about  ^9 ,000  T. 

Amoant  of  deposits,  $4 ,G4A  ,2^\  ^^ ••^'^^^ ^^ ' '^ 
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Savings^  Banks  in  Massachusetts. 

1843.  1846.  1890. 

Number  of  banks  and  branches,  38  45 

^lln)bcr  of  depositors,  42,587  62,893  78.823 

Amount  of  deposits,  $6,900,451  $10,680,933  $13,660,094 

The  average  annual  per  cent,  of  dividendB  of  the  fire  jctif 
ending  with  1850,  was  6^,  and  the  whole  ezpenso  of  managng 
them  in  1850,  but  $41,680  57.     See  Amer.  Al.  for  1852. 

The  savings'  banks  in  Massachusetts  in  1843,  were  located  u 
thirty  cities,  towns  and  villages,  embracing  a  popnlatioQ  in  1S40 
of  284,086  ;  the  depositors  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  those  places.  Four  of  the  saringt' 
banks  in  New  York  were  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  others  reported,  were  all  in  commercial  cities. 

The  deposits  in  these  institutions  are  mostly  made  in  small 
sums,  by  mechanical  and  manufacturing  laborers,  females,  clerks, 
and  servants.  They  are  either  vested  in  govemmeiit  stocks  of 
some  kind,  or  loaned  out  to  be  employed  in  manafaetures  or 
oommerce.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  in  the  United 
States  have  saved  enough  from  their  earnings  to  buy  loiB^  and 
build  very  comfortable  houses  for  their  families,  and  to  furnish 
their  hou2>c>s  better,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  lifo^ 
than  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  England  three  centuries 
hitjc(i.  They  have  aIi<o  loaned  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
their  employers,  and  toother  manufacturers  and  commercial  men  ; 
many  of  them  own  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  establishments 
in  wjjich  they  laljor. 

1  lie  amount  deposited  in  savings^  banks  by  the  laborers  of 
Great  Jirituiu,  is  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  personal  property 
in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  lt>00.  It  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  uh  much  as  all  the  capital  employed  in  Great  Britaio, 
in  mining  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  1S41,  and  to 
about  half  as  much  as  was  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
IS-Ju  in  the  same  employment^i,  (except  milling.)  I  wish  the 
reader  to  realize  this  great  fact ;  that  the  manufacturing  Iab<)r(*n< 
of  < treat  Britain,  in  addition  to  furnishing  their  houses,  buying 
great  numbers  of  cottages  for  themselves,  and  loaning  moneys  to 
bu.^ine^s  men,  have  actually  deposited  in  savings'  bank>  ao 
aukount  e(|ual  to  half  the  capital  invested  in  the  United  Stat4*5  io 
the  iii((haiiic  arts,  mining  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except 
niakinjr  fl<iur,  oil  and  lumber. 

We  have  heard  tin?  cry  repeated  year  after  year  in  this  Ci^nn- 
try,  that  niauufacturiug  tends  to  make  the  rich,  richer,  and  the 
poor,  poorer.     Thcbe  facts  should  put  to  the  blu>h  all  the  dcuM- 
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gngues  who  raise  tmch  a  false  cry,  for  partizan  and  selfish  pur- 
poses.    The  truth  is,  agricultural  laborers  who  have  families  nnd 
work  for  hire,  seldom  save  anything  beyond  the  support  of  their 
families.     They  are  poor  in  all  countries,  and  have  been  so  in  all 
ages ;  but  they  are  much  better  off  now  in  Great  Britain,  than 
they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.     They  are  at  this  day 
better  off  in  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural countries  of  Europe.     Their  earnings  are  much  greater 
than  the  earnings  of  the  same  classes  in  any  country  of  either 
the  new  or  the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States.     Mining  and  manufactures  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labor;  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor;  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor ;  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  industry  of  a 
oonntiy  ;  to  increase  the  population  ;  to  increase  the  demand  for 
food,  and  products  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  and 
enjoy  them  ;  and  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  property  of  every  description.     It  is  true  that  they 
make  the  capitalist  richer ;  but  they  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  also,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  they  do  that  of 
the  capitalist     They  make  no  man  and  no  classes  of  men  poorer. 
It  is  true  that  the  income  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  than  that  of  tho 
farmer ;  but  the  income  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  in  manu- 
facturing States  and  countries,  than  it  is  in  those  countries  which 
are  devoted  mostly  to  agriculture. 

Sec.  11.  The  indepeTident  order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  originated  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  benefit  society, 
having  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  of  societien 
known  as  friendly  societies,  with  some  of  the  features,  secrets 
and  ceremonies  of  free-masonry,  engrafted  upon  them.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  It 
has  since  spread  through  the  United  States,  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  North  America.  On  the  dOth  of  June,  1S51,  tho 
order  numbered  no  less  than  2,647  lodges,  and  189,512  members 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  control  of  thirty-two  Grand 
Lodges,  or  State  jurisdictions.  The  revenues  of  the  lodort^s, 
arising  from  initiations  and  weekly  dues  during  the  preceding 
year,  amounted  to  (1,219,664.  Of  which  there  was  expended, 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  members,  $34:^,40(3 

for  the  relief  of  widows  and  distressed  families,  5o,438 

for  buiying  the  dead,  71,204 

and  for  educating  orphans,  10,113 

Total  for  the  above  purposes,  S4yo,lt»l 
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'J'liore  have  been  fourtf»i;n  dt»«r»"ee8  iiiistitutfi]  \,y  th  '  .■.-;•:,  - 
appears  by  their  publications.  A  portion  of  tho  nii'nibo.s  vl- 
have  taken  tho  higher  degrees,  are  organized  irito  KncainpnieD!<. 
On  the  30th  of  Jane,  1851,  there  were  21,030  contribntins 
members  reported  by  the  encampments.  The  rercnaos  of  tkf 
encampments  for  the  previous  year,  were  reported  at  $96,n62, 
and  the  sums  paid  out  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  widows,  orphan*, 
and  burying  the  dead,  amounted  to  $31,044  ;  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  heretofore  stated. 

Tho  order  of  Odd  Follows  was  at  first  a  convivial  society,  and, 
in  many  instances,  became  a  mere  drinking  and  convivial  club ; 
but  it  has  been  reformed,  and  its  character  changed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  now  said,  that  temperance  (not  total  abstintL'** 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks)  has  become  an  attribute  of  th* 
order.  Each  lodge  has  its  committees  to  look  after  the  sick,  an! 
disciplines  its  members  for  neglect  of  dutVf  and  gross  immoraliti*'«. 
From  every  appearance,  the  institution  has  become  useful  and  suila- 
tary,  and  contributes  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society. 

Sec.  12.    Temperance  Societies y  and  Sons  of  Temperance, 

Temperance  societies  originated  in  the  State  of  31a.<!Ksachus«rtt<> 
about  the  year  lS2r>.  The  State  Temperance  Sociory  of  \t'W 
York  was  formed  in  IS'27,  or  1S28.  In  a  few  years,  county, 
town  and  village  societies  were  fonned  in  all  parts  of  Now  York 
and  New  England ;  some  wore  formed  in  other  States,  and  ilio 
subject  was  extensively  agitated  in  all  the  Northern  Stat^-s,  l«v 
public  a<ldresses,  lectures,  newspapers,  and  the  dlsitribution  ■•:" 
tracts  and  reports.  There  w:»s  no  bond  of  union  aiini!i.r  tli 
members,  except  the  ouimiion  desire  to  promote  iht*  e:iu«!'  nt"  i.  ih- 
perance.  Tljey  ad'jjjted  ;i  simple  pledge,  to  abstain  U-mw  Xm*^  u- 
and  sale  of  dL*tilled  lii|ii(irs  as  a  bi'Vi*r.igc,  and  to  dLscoura::.'  tiiir 
U.SO.  They  had  no  pp»p<?rty  in  common,  no  mode  ot'  r:ii*inj  any 
revenue.-^  to  promote  thr  object,  except  by  voluntary  ci>utril.att<ii.-. 
and  no  system  of  discipline. 

It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  there  was  a  material  diffi-n-n**  in 
principle,  and  in  th«'  lucessary  conseoui*nees,  between  the  usi*  "f 
distiilod  and  fermented  litjuors,  and  that  if  persons  abMaiuti 
wholly  from  the  former,  they  could  use  the  latter  in  mod-.T:i:f 
quantities  with  impunity.  A  few  years'  experience  .HhuwL-i  ib 
fallacy  of  this  distinction,  and  satisfied  those  who  ;rive  v\\^y  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  of  the  neees.sity  of  total  ab-^tinenc:-  ir^^wi 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  most  of  the  societi>  s,  after  a  tVv 
ytrars,  adopted  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  which  was  too  ri^id  t^ 
suit  thi>  tastes  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  those  who  liai 
signed  tho  old  pledge,  and  tho  result  was,  that  a  ver^*  larL'c  pr'.>- 
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portion  of  the  members  abandoned  the  cause,  and  many  of  them 
relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  The  organization  bein^^  defec- 
tive and  feeble,  without  discipline,  property,  or  regular  meetings 
to  hold  the  members  together,  everything  depended  on  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment — on  the  interest  created  by  some  public 
address,  speech,  or  lecture.  At  times  a  powerful  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  public  mind, upon  public  opinion,  upon  the  pub- 
lic tastes  and  habits,  and  upon  legislation  in  all  the  Northern 
States ;  and  so  far  as  the  country  and  the  farming  population  is 
concerned,  the  reformation  has  been  very  permanent ;  but  so  far 
as  concerns  the  cities  and  large  villages,  the  influence  was  like  a 
spasmodic  excitement,  which  soon  passed  away,  and  the  most  of 
the  people  resumed  their  old  habits.  Temptations  are  more  nu- 
merous in  cities  and  large  villages  than  in  the  country,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  organization.  Out  of  this  ne- 
cessity, arose  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the 
Rechabites. 

The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  originated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1842.  It  is  a  benefit  society,  modelled 
after  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  the  addition  of  a  total  ab- 
stinence pledge,  and  a  system  of  discipline,  adapted  to  it,  with 
this  exception,  that  there  are  fourteen  de^ees  (as  it  Is  said)  in 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  but  one  in  the  society  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  no  mysteries, 
ceremonies,  or  secrets,  with  which  every  member  is  not  made  ac- 
qaainted  when  he  is  initiated.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
the  officers  elected  for  only  three  months.  The  members  pay 
weekly  or  quarterly  dues,  and  are  paid  a  weekly  allowance  or 
benefit  when  sick  or  infirm,  provided  their  sickness  or  infirmity  is 
not  produced  by  misconduct  after  they  become  members.  They 
have  standing  committees  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  a  regular 
system  of  discipline.  The  amount  of  their  quarterly  dues,  the 
ftmount  of  benefits,  and  the  sum  appropriated  for  funeral  expenses 
on  the  decease  of  a  member,  depends  on  the  by-laws  of  each 
division,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

The  order  has  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  and  into 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  There  are  two 
grand  divisions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  in  each  of  the 
other  Sutcs,  except  California,  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  four  in  the  British  provinces ;  all  of  which  are  united  in  the 
National  Division  of  the  Soas  of  Temperance  of  North  America. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  June,  1851,  there  were  re- 
ports from  all  but  two  of  the  grand  divisions,  showing  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1851,  C,0C9  divisions,  237, 9S4  contributing  mem- 
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Imts;  receipts  during  the  previous  year  amounting  to  $718,726, 
and  payments  of  benefits  amounting  to  $194,605. 

Though  the  order  is  very  new,  yet  many  of  the  divisions  are 
accumulatine  considerable  amounts  of  funds  and  property.  la 
this  age  of  uio  world,  not  much  can  be  effected  without  money, 
«)!'  without  organization.  The  property,  organisation,  frequent 
meetings,  and  the  prospect  of  sympathy  and  assistance  in  case  cf 
need,  all  operate  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  the 
members.  The  general  organisation  of  local,  grand,  and  national 
divisions,  facilitates  the  collection  of  information,  and  the  dks-'iai- 
nation  of  information  and  sound  principles,  by  means  of  reports, 
tracts,  temperance  newspapers,  and  public  addresses.  Its  organ- 
ization, revenues,  benefits,  benevolence,  discipline,  numerous 
meetings,  vigilance,  and  system  of  operations,  make  its  inflaenco 
regular,  constant  and  permanent ;  and  render  it  the  most  efficient 
society  for  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  has  ever 
been  dcvisea,  unless  the  order  of  the  Rechabites  is  equally  sou 

Some  have  classed  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  the  Free- 
masons and  Odd  Fellows,  as  a  secret  society,  and  taken  excep- 
tions to  the  order  on  that  account.  Though  its  orsanisation  is 
iiiodollcd  in  many  of  its  features  after  the  order  of  Odd  Ft'IIow«, 
yet  it  differs  materially  from  that  order,  and  has  searci-ly  a  fea- 
ture in  common  with  Froc-masonry.  Tiie  Sons  of  Tomp'ranc* 
confer  no  degrees*,  and  have  but  one  class  of  members.  Th.  y 
have  no  secret  ends  to  attain,  no  secret  principles,  no  secret  ())►- 
jcrts  or  jiurposes  ;  th« y  take  no  oaths,  and  no  secret  pl-^lj^- 
'I'lieir  princifilcs,  purj^oses,  and  the  substance  of  their  pled;:oR,  are 
all  public.  Tlioy  have  no  secret  signs  or  .•symbols  by  which  to 
know  each  other.  Notliicg  is  secret,  but  their  forms  an«l  cere- 
monies, private  business,  and  pass-words,  to  enable  the  memb^.T-i 
only  to  gain  access  to  their  meetings. 

The  llcchabitos  is  an  order  of  temperance  men  very  similar  (as 
I  suppose)  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  ;  but  I  have  no  definiio 
information  in  relation   to  their  organization^  numbers,  or  prv- 

•^ress. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  these  societies  should  have  libraries  to 
increase  their  attractions  and  usefulness,  and  to  disM?minate  use- 
ful knowledge,  as  well  as  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  keep  them  out  of  the  paths  of  temptation. 

Se(  .  13.  1^'ffccl  of  independent  associntpms  dtui  churcAes^  on  cicil 

iibcrti/f  and  cirilizatwn. 

m 

J.arge  standing  armies,  and  societies  under  the  contr.>l  »if 
t  eelcsia-stical  hierarchies,  have  always  been  instruuicntsof  d  -i"': 
i<ni,  and  ineonM.st«nt  witii  civil   liberty      i>n   the  cmtrarv.  :-.  x^ . 
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oiatioDS  iDclependent  of  tho  government,  and  of  any  clerical 
hierarchy,  and  manicipal  corporations,  have  been  favorabh^  to 
liberty.  It  has  been  the  poHcy  of  absolute  monarchs  to  keep 
their  sabjects  isolated,  disunited,  and  without  association  as  far 
u  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  weak  and  helpless,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  communication,  combination,  and  self-do- 
fe&oe.  They  are  well  aware  that,  in  association  and  union,  there 
is  strength.  All  the  associations  allowed  by  them  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  government.  The  priesthood,  and  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  are  all  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  and  made  agents  and  instruments  of 
the  monarch,  to  teach  the  people,  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth,  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government.  Russia 
fomishes  a  striking  example  of  this  policy.  The  Czar  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  and  ho  and  his  councils  control  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  Napoleon  adop  ted 
the  same  policy,  and  reestablished  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
as  the  religion  of  his  empire. 

All  the  members  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  government 
of  voluntary  associations ;  nearly  all  the  private  corporations  of 
this  country  have  a  popular  form  of  government ;  in  municipal 
corporations  and  the  state  governments,  all,  or  a  very  numerous 
class  of  the  people,  participate ;  and  hence,  these  associations  and 
institutions  are  schools  of  freedom,  and  bulwarks  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty.*  But  large  associations  and  corporations  governed 
by  a  central  board  or  council,  or  by  an  aristocratic  class  or  order, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  tho  centralization  of  the 
powers  of  civil  government ;  they  may  be  used  by  the  leaders  and 
master  spirits  as  instruments  of  ambition  and  despotism. 

In  large  associations,  the  masses  have  no  means  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  except  through  their  leaders,  who  manage  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  mould  into  form  the  public  declaration  of  their 
opinions  and  principles,  to  which  they  oecome  committed.  Direc- 
tion and  uniformity,  in  some  measure,  are  thus  given  to  their 
opinions;  freedom  of  thought  is  checked  and  restrained,  and 
freedom  of  will  is  surrendered  to  the  leaders.  The  case  is  wry 
different  in  small  independent  associations,  were  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  members  can  participate  in  the  deliberations  and 
government. 

The  mind  is  improved  and  developed  by  activity,  competition, 
comparing  different  things,  and  observing  Uie  workings  and  eff(*cts 
of  different  and  independent  institutions.     Hence  the  division  of 

*  See  on  thii  fuhject  numbers  46  and  51  of  the  Federalist. 
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Protestant  Christians  into  several  sects,  has  contributed  to  the 
freedom,  activity,  and  development  of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  overbalanced  (perhaps  ten-fold)  all  the  disadvanti^es  arising 
from  numerous  sects.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  aasoeia- 
tions  of  men.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  any  one  nation,  State,  city,  town  or  village,  should  bdoag 
to  any  church  or  denomination  of  Christians,  or  to  any  one  asso- 
ciation, or  order  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  thai 
different  churches,  difierent  institutions,  associations,  and  orden 
of  men,  and  corporations  for  different  purposes,  all  independent 
of  each  other,  contribute  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  encourage  free- 
dom of  thought  and  inquiry,  to  develope  and  improve  the  homtt 
mind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  man.  Churches  and  associations,  which  comprise  only  a 
minority  of  the  people,  influence  public  opinion  and  governments 
by  reason  only,  and  leave  the  reason  of  others  free  to  eombal 
their  errors  ;  while  churches  and  associations,  which  oonprise  a 
large  majority  of  the  people,  are  so  powerful  as  to  control  pabKe 
opinion  as  by  authority,  and  have  such  an  influence  over  the  gov* 
emment  as  to  be  able  to  put  down  their  opponents,  and  silence 
opposition.  The  church  and  the  government,  in  many  Catholic 
countries,  prohibit  all  associations,  even  for  benevolent  and  moral 
purposes,  except  such  as  are  connected  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
Church. 

The  division  of  Christendom  into  several  different  churches  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  not  only  the  dawn  of  relijri<>us  and 
civil  liberty,  but  the  era  from  which  we  may  date  the  causes  of  a 
great  change  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  God  has  so  consti- 
tuted man,  that,  while  he  is  subjected  to  despotic  rules,  and  his 
mind  Ls  enslaved,  his  mental  faculties  remain  weak,  and  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  he  continues  to  be  a  comparatively  ineffi- 
cient being.  Countries  ha\'ing  despotic  governments,  have  not 
usually  more  than  half  as  much  productive  industry  and  power 
as  free  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

ON    THE   ART    OF   DISTILLATION, AND    ON    THE    MANUFACTURE, 

CONSUMPTION,      PROPERTIES      AND      EFFECTS      OF      FERMENTED 
AND  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

Sec  1.   On  fermemitd  liquors^  and  the  art  of  distillation. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  of  natioos,  it  is 
important  to  treat  of  the  customs,  institutions,  principles  and 
causes  which  retard,  as  well  as  those  which  promote  it.  Difr- 
tilled  liquors  should  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  scourges  which 
ever  afflicted  the  human  family  ;  and  hence  their  history,  charac- 
ter and  effects,  legitimately  form  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of 
tlieae  essays 

Aleohol  is  produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation  ;  but  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  water  and  other  liquid  substances,  from 
whieh  it  can  be  separated  and  procured  in  a  pure  state,  only  by 
distillation.  We  read  that  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the 
juice  of  the  vine,  and  became  drunk.  Fermented  liquors  have 
been  in  use  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from 
a  period  anterior  to  authentic  profane  history  ;  but  the  art  of 
distillation  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention,  as  late  as  the 
deventh  or  twelfth  century.  Alcohol  is  composed  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
produced  by  fermentation ;  but  when  so  produced,  it  is  so  much 
dilated  with  water  and  other  substances  in  solution,  that  it  will 
not  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  and 
will  soon  undergo  a  second  fermentation,  and  be  converted  into 
vinegar,  unless  it  is  separated  from  the  water  and  other  foreign 
sobstances  by  distillation.  Alcohol  in  a  pure  state,  or  any  thing 
approximating  to  a  pure  state,  is  never  produced  by  any  process 
of  natorc,  but  by  a  highly  artificial  process  invented  by  man. 

Sec.  2.  Chemical  properties   and  component  parts   of    Alcohol^ 
Ether y  and  several  other  gases  and  substanus. 

All  the  component  parts  of  Alcohol,  like  many  other  compound 
sobstanees,  are  useful  to  man  in  certain  oombinatbns  and  circom* 
stanoea,  and  destmctiva  to  life  in  others. 
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Statement  of  the  component  parts,  and  the  relative  number  of 
the  ultimate  atoms,  of  which  the  undermentioued  substanccf, 
liquids  and  gases  are  composed. 


Carbon. 

Ozjgen. 

Hydrogen. 

^Nitn^ 

Water 

1  atom 

1  atom. 

Vinegar 

4  atoms 

3     *'• 

3     " 

Sugar 

9     " 

8     " 

8     " 

Starch 

24     " 

20     " 

20     " 

Alcohol 

2     " 

1     " 

3     " 

Ether 

4     " 

1     " 

6     " 

Quinine 

20     " 

2     " 

12     " 

1  atook 

Camphor    - 

10     " 

1     « 

8     " 

CarlH>nic  acid  gas 

1     « 

2     " 

Nitrous  oxyd 

1     " 

1    « 

Ammonia,  or  salts 

of  hartshorn 

3     ** 

1     " 

Chloroform  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  ether ;  it  consists  of 
two  parts  carbon,  to  one  of  hydrogen,  united  with  chlorine  gas. 
The  most  of  the  volatile  oils  and  essences  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  oxygen. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  b  the  same  in  the  composition  of  water, 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  starch  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
the  food  which  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  man.  He  will  ob- 
serve also,  that,  with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  all  those  substances 
which  contain  large  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined 
with  a  very  little  oxygen,  are  used  for  medicines  only ;  and  why 
should  alcohol  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

All  the  above  substances  constitute  chemical  combinations ; 
atmospheric  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture 
of  over  three  parts  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Though  nitrogen 
is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  air  we  breathe,  yet  forming  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  with  oxygen,  it  is  easily  separated  from  it 
and  expelled,  and  the  oxygen  only  retained,  whicn  is  the  only  air 
that  wUl  support  respiration  and  animal  life.  Carbonic  acid  gai| 
on  the  contrary,  is  over  two- thirds  oxygen,  yet  in  as  much  aa  the 
carbon  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen,  the  lungs  cannot 
separate  them,  and  when  the  gas  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  mines 
and  stagnant  wells  where  it  collects,  life  Is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  nitrogen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  a  chemical 
combination  with  oxygen  in  nitrous  oxyd,  the  lon^  do  not  pOHsa 
the  power  to  separate  them  \  immediate  inloxioatMm  is  f^rodaeed, 
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and  the  powers  of  reason  entirely  suspended  for  a  few  moments, 
until  the  lungs  are  again  filled  with  pure  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  light,  subtle,  and  highly  inflammable  sub- 
stance, only  one-sixteenth  part  as  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  volume 
as  oxygen.  When  chemically  combined  with  oxygen  in  water, 
vinegar^  sugar,  and  starch,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  arc  equal ;  but  in  alcohol  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen to  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  the  extra  Quantity  and  proportion  of 
hydrogen  in  alcohol,  which  gives  it  a  Duming  tasto  ;  and  wlnni 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  component  parts  separated  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen  passes  into 
the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  not 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  acts  only  as  a  burn- 
ing and  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain,  nervous  system,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  until  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  perspiration, 
or  in  some  other  mode. 

Carbon  is  also  inflammable,  though  in  a  very  slight  degrco, 
when  compared  with  hydrogen.  The  facts  seem  to  be  well 
established,  that  several  persons,  long  addicted  to  the  excess! vo 
use  of  distilled  spirits,  have  been  actually  consumed  by  internal 
combustion.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  i^iul 
occurrences  were  occasioned  by  the  sufferers  becoming  perfectly 
saturated  with  these  inflammable  substances,  the  quantity  boiiii!; 
60  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  thrown  off  by  the  system,  n or 
assimilated  to  it  .^ 

Sec  3.     Effect  of  ether ^  chloroform^  nitrous  oxyd  gas,  and  dl- 
cohol  on  sensation,  aiid  on  the  mental  facvUiies, 

Hydrogen  taken  into  the  lungs  in  sulphuric  ether  or  chloro- 
form, operates  almost  instantaneously,  and  suspends  the  pow<  is 
of  sensation ;  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  nitrous  oxyd  v:w<^ 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  intoxication  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  first  effect  of  alcohol,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tea,  coff  .^, 
vinegar,  or  any  other  active  stimulant,  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  whirl i 
communicate  with  the  brain,  and  thus  stimulate  the  \vh()l'> 
nervous  system.  Tea  and  coffee  are  soon  assimilated  to,  an- 1 
combined  with  the  elements  of  nutrition  ;  but  when  alcohol  is 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  become  assimilated  with  the  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  the  t'xtra  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  cannot  l>^ 
assimilated,  passes  into  the  chyle,  and  from  thence  into  the  M0..I, 
and  through  the  heart.     Being  an  extremely  subtle  and  intl 
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niablc  fluid,  it  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circula 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  generally  throws  the  blood  with  f^rcat 
violence  into  the  arteries  and  to  the  head.  When  the  tendency 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain  is  so  rapid  that  the  capillaries  cannot 
pass  it  to  the  veins  as  fast  as  it  comes,  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
soon  become  unnaturally  full  and  distended,  so  that  they  press 
upon  the  soft  and  pulpy  part  of  the  brain,  and  upon  the  nerves 
contained  in  it ;  ana  thus  they  compress  the  nerves,  and  derango 
the  action  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  couaiitntes  intoxieatian. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  man  dies  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  generally  appo- 
plexy;  that  is,  a  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
Drain.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fiftct,  that  many  persons  are 
deranged  by  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
produced  by  fever ;  so  that  they  are  insane  or  partially  so,  during 
the  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  sanity  is  again  restored  as  soon  as 
the  fever  passes  off  for  the  day,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
system  is  restored. 

Tea  and  Coffee  operate  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  increase 
its  action,  and  (as  is  supposed  by  some)  increase,  also,  the 
nervous  substance  or  fluid.*  Though  they  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  heart,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  they  do 
slightly  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  means  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  influence  on  the  heart.  But  the  extra  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  alcohol  passes  very  soon  into  the  blood,  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  upon  the  nervous  system. 

'ihii  hydrogen  of  ether  or  chloroform  taken  into  the  lungs,  com- 
ing in  iiniucdiate  contact  with  the  blood,  acts  directly  upon  the 
blood  and  heart,  and  suspends  the  powers  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion almost  instantly ;  but  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  act.s  indi- 
rectly and  slowly,  produces  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  ob^tIUCt3 
and  deranges  the  action  of  the  nervous  systom,  suspends,  par- 
tially, the  powers  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect.  When  a  man  is  intoxicated,  both  sensation  and 
perception  are  imperfect,  and  he  neither  perceives  nor  remem- 
bers distinctly  any  thing  that  he  does,  or  any  thing  that  occurs 
in  his  presence.  When  the  increase  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  so 
small  as  to  produce  only  partial  intoxication,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  unnatural,  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  irregular, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  often  so  great  as  to  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  and  trains  of  thought  which  pass  through 
the  mind  rapidly  and  involuntarily. 

-*  See  on  this  point,  Section  17  of  Chapter  IX. 
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Alcohol  tends  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  human  syst*Mii ; 
to  produce  disease;  to  stupefy  the  mind,  and  particularly  tlw.  rea- 
soning faculties ;  to  blunt  the  moral  faculties  and  feelinirs ;  to 
excite  the  passions,  and  the  involuntary  and  habitual  action  of 
some  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  cause  them  to  predominate 
over  the  powers  of  reason,  and  to  control  the  will.  I'his  ten- 
dency is  the  same,  whether  the  quantity  taken  be  fn'cat  or  small, 
though  if  it  be  very  small,  the  powers  of  the  system  may  so  far 
overcome  it  that  its  effects  may  not  be  perceptible.  Small  quan- 
tities of  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison,  may  also  be  taken  from  day 
to  day,  without  producing  any  immediately  perceptible  effect. 

Pablio  speakers  often  drink  to  produce  an  excitement  of  mind, 
a  greater  flow  of  ideas,  and  of  animal  spirits ;  but  the  ideas 
thus  excited  arise  from  physical,  and  not  from  intellectual  causes, 
from  fancy  and  the  imagination,  and  not  from  the  judgment  or 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  are  often  more  or  less  wild  and  in- 
coherent They  are  generally  images  and  trains  of  thought  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind,  involuntarily  reproduced  by  habit 
and  the  association  of  ideas.  Alcohol  never  yet  aided  any  per- 
son either  to  judge  or  reason  more  correctly  than  he  could  with- 
out it.  It  may  make  him  a  better  social  boon  companion  of  tlie 
hour,  but  a  less  safe  adviser,  and  a  less  trusty  friend  or  a^tMit. 
The  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  agreeable  sensations  excit<>d 
by  .a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  have  contributed  to  create  and 
keep  up  the  delusion,  that  it  is  a  cure  for  every  ill,  both  mental 
and  physical  ;  that  it  is  useful  to  drink  when  fatigued,  and  to 
prevent  fatigue ;  to  drink  when  cold  to  warm  the  body,  and  when 
warm  to  prevent  the  bad  influences  of  the  heat ;  and  to  drink  to 
protect  the  system  from  winds,  storms,  damp  air,  malaria,  fevers, 
and  even  contagious  diseases. 

Intoxicating  drinks  have  been  made  in  the  United  Stat(\<;,  and 
also  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  means  of  popularity,  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  social  intercourse.  Thousands  seem  anx- 
ious to  be  called  liberal  and  generous,  and  to  attain  that  reputa- 
tion, they  strive  to  drink  themselves  into  favor.  Merchants, 
lawyers,  physicians,  mechanics,  farmers,  tavern  keepers,  and 
laborers,  as  well  as  politicians  and  gentlemen,  nearly  all  have 
thought  that  they  must  treat  their  friends  and  acquaintances  with 
iotoxioating  drinks,  as  an  evidence  of  friendship  and  social  feel- 
iog ;  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  mean  and  illiberal ;  and  to 
acquire  the  character  of  being  liberal  and  generous.  The  tcm> 
perance  reformation  has,  however,  made  a  great  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  this  subject,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  frt^e 
states,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  still  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  very  lar^t;. 

23* 
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Sec.  4.   On  poisansj  and  their  aptroHon. 

Dr*  Braode  says  :*  Poisons  have  been  dirided  bj  Orfila  ind 
Christison  into  irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotic-acids  ;  the  ftnt 
class  including  those  whose  sole  or  predominating  sjmptoms  are 
those  of  irritation,  or  inflammation  ;  the  second  those  which  prodace 
stupor,  delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nerrous 
system  ;  and  the  third,  those  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  chief  effects  of  irritants  are  upon  the  alimentary  canal ; 
exciting  inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration,  Daimea,  vomitingy 
and  heat  and  pain  of  the  stomach. 

Narcotic  poisons  induce  a  train  of  symptoms  of  a  Tery  different 
character  ;  their  direct  influence  is  upon  the  nenroos  system,  and 
the  leading  effects  produced,  are  headache,  vertigo,  eonfosed 
vision,  stupor,  convulsions,  paralysis  and  coma.  The  symptoms 
of  the  narcotic-acrid  poisons  usually  consist  of  those  of  the  two 
former  classes  blended.  In  large  doses,  narcotism  predominates ; 
in  smaller,  irritation. 

1st,  Irrila/nt  poisons.  Dr.  Christison  puts  in  thiselaas  mineral 
acids,  mineral  salts,  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  and  earthy  ehlorides, 
lime,  Ditrc,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  arsenic  and  its  eomponndfl, 
mercurial  couipounds,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  2nd,  Narcotic poisfms  ; 
among  which  he  clas»es  opiura,  poisonous  gases,  several  acids  and 
some  otlier  substances.  3rd,  Narcctic-acrid  poiumSy  among  which 
he  enumerates  tobacco,  hemlock,  strychnia,  cocculos  indicus, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  several  other  substances. 

Almost  all  the  medicines  used  in  the  old  system  of  medical 
practice  are  poivsons ;  and  if  taken  in  too  large  d(»es  will  soon 
destroy  life  ;  taken  in  small  doses,  the  narcotic  poisons  are,  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  system,  extremely  effective  and  useful,  to 
allay  unnatural  excitability  ;  and  the  irritant  poisons  arc  in  soma 
instances  equally  useful  and  necessary,  to  aid  the  powers  of  nature 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  obstructions  of  the  system,  and  the 
causes  of  disease.      Health  depends  on   a  proper  balance  and 
et^uillbrium  of  all  the  functions  of  life  ;  and  when  the  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  disease,  a  powerful  counteracting  agent  (like  an 
active  poison)  is  often  necessary  to  restore  it.     But  to  use  such 
agents  when   the  functions  of  life  are  well  balanced  and  acting 
harmoniously,  tends   to  give  an  unnatural  activity  or  want  of 
activity  to  some  of  them,  to  derange  their  action,  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  cause  disease.     There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  alcohol,  like  opium  and  calomel,  is  useful  as  a 
mediciuc  taken  in  a  proper  manner,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system  ;  but  like  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  it  b 

*  See  Brmode'e  Encyclopiedia  of  Science  and  Art,  title  Toxicologr. 
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fitrirtly  a  poison,  and  will  soon  destroy  life,  if  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  would  be  as  rational  to  take  opinm  or  calomel  daily 
tiirou^rh  tho  year  wben  in  health,  as  to  take  alcohol  daily  as  a 
bevera^,  or  to  take  it  at  any  time  in  health.  In  cither  case,  tlic 
natural  tendency  is  to  derange  the  system,  and  produce  disease. 

Sec.  5,  Is  ity  or  is  it  not  immoral,  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 

beverage. 

The  principal  test  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  hum  in 
action,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  good  or  eyil.  Acts,  hdbits,  aud 
customs,  which  tend  to  produce  evil,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  laws  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  arc  not  moral,  but 
immoral  and  vicious.*  Men  do  not  become  drunkards  at  once  ; 
they  commence  by  drinking  small  quantities  of  mixed  liquors,^ 
usually  sweetened  and  diluted  with  water,  and  made  weak.  Their 
moderately  stimulating  effects  being  agreeable,  a  taste  for  thciu  is 
formed,  which  is  strengthened  by  use,  until  their  use  becomes 
habitual.  In  process  of  time,  the  taste  and  appetite  for  them 
increases,  the  quantity  used  is  increased,  and  the  result  often  is, 
confirmed-  habits  of  intemperance.  Though  the  same  effects  arc 
not  produced  in  every  individual,  yet  the  ordinary  and  natural 
tendency  of  their  use,  is  to  disturb  the  proper  action  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  to  produce  bad  habits,  indolence,  poverty, 
distress,  vice,  crime,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Even  wbou 
taken  by  persons  capable  of  resbting  this  tendency  in  themselves, 
in  too  small  quantities  to  produce  intoxication,  or  to  affect  tho 
health,  their  consumption  being  expensive,  without  producing  any 
good.  Is  a  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  communitv;  which  is 
an  evil  of  itself.  Their  use  by  such  persons  in  small  quantities, 
tends  also  to  encourage  their  general  use,  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployments which  produce  a  multitude  of  evils,  and  in  their  best 
aspect,  effect  no  good. 

Men  are  led  into  temptation  by  example,  and  can  be  delivered 
from  evil,  only  by  being  turned  from  the  path  which  leadeth  to  it. 
We  are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  pray  ^Head  us  not  into  temp- 
iationj  but  deliver  us  from  evU,^^  Were  those  words  intended  as 
a  mere  form  of  speech  ;  or  were  they  designed  to  announce  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  action  for  tho  whole  human  family,  through  all  future 
time  }  To  what  do  they  apply  ?  Do  they  refer  to  any  particular 
evil,  or  to  all  the  evils,  physical,  social,  moral  and  political,  to  which 
man  is  subject  ^  Bo  they  not  refer  to  every  act  and  habit  of  man, 
which  tends  to  produce  evil  in  its  consequences  ?  To  what  d<) 
they  refer  more  clearly,  than  to  the  ase  as  a  beverage,  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  which  tends  to  produce  such  a  multitude  of  evils  : 

*  See  on  this  point  sections  4  and  O  of  Chapter  I. 
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Are  not  the  word?  of  the  prayer  f qoivalent  to  a  dmnc  injimetion, 
declaratory  of  the  moral  law — that  it  is  tho  duty  of  man  to  lYoid 
temptation  and  evil  of  every  character  and  description  r  These 
are  questions  which  every  Christian  and  moralist  aboold  examiM 
and  determine  for  himself. 

Many  Christian  churches  have  come  to  the  conclosioo,  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  immoral,  and  heiiee 
they  condemn  it  as  sinful,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  disciplm^. 
When  every  Christian  church  shall  have  come  to  the  nme  eon* 
elusion,  and  adopted  the  same  practice ;  when  a  dosen  or  more  of 
the  passages  of  scripture  on  the  subject  shall  have  been  pof^tiied, 
made  into  divine  songs,  inserted  in  hymn  books,  and  occmsioDally 
sung  in  churches,  and  by  children  at  Sabbath  schools  ;  when  cIm 
^  subject  shall  have  been  poetized  in  the  form  of  soul-stirring  soogi^ 
adapted  to  music  for  the  drawing- rOi)m,  for  concerts,  and  other 
places  of  fashionable  amusement ;  and  when  the  unfermented  joiee 
of  the  grape  shall  bo  generally  used  at  the  communion  table ;  tliea 
the  principles  and  practice  of  total  abstinence  will  soon  bccomo 
general. 

Sec.  6.    Consumption   of  Intoxicating   Liquors   in   the    United 

States,  in  1810,  1810,  and  1850. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  marslials  with  the  cini^iui 
of  1810,  that  there  were  then  14,101  di^stillerio:*  in  ih**  l-uitfj 
States;  that  22,077,1(37  i?all«ni8  of  spirits  were  distilled  duriiij* 
the  year  previous,  from  fruits  an«l  jrrain,  and  •2,S,*7.»Vi.'>  iraWous 
from  molasses;  niakioir  an  annual  pioJuet  of  *J."),su4,vSi«2  '^aUMiH, 
valued  at  15,f)S0 ,040  dollars.  In  the  sann*  y»'ar,  «»nly  ''os.^j  I:) 
gallons  were  exported  ftnm  the  TnitiMl  States,  h'aviui  f'>r  e.»n- 
suniption  of  that  distilled,  duriu:^  the  year,  'J.'jJOtljM'.)  t^allon?. 
On  the  averajrc  often  years  from  Ksn;j  to  I^IJ  ioclusivf,  7,512.- 
410  jrallons  of  forei;^n  distill .'d  spirits  weio  annually  iuipirt-.-d 
into  the  United  States,  and  but  t\7lK'V22  irallons  re-exp'»rifd. 

By  the  returns  of  the  niar-^hals  with  the  eensus  of  18  40,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  ls30  th.-re  were  distilled  in  the  I'nited  Stat  s, 
41,402,t)27  ^'allons  of  >pirits,  and  that  2:i,2r;7,7;io  irallons  of  b.'er 
were  brewed.  The  iju.mtity  of  spirits  import  »d  duiin:;  the  vt-ar 
cndincr  September  3uth,  Ks  V.»,  wa>  3,7iU,718  g:illous  ;  export«'d 
8S4,0'J2  gallons;  ex<"ess  of  imports  over  export.**  2,OV»7,7'i6. 
The  wines  import«'d  durinir  the  same  year  amounted  to  ti,.")77.:2lv^ 
gallons  ;  of  whieh  :MN,'210  gallons  were  re-export  d,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  t»,2'J'.*,()00  jiallonswere  retained  for  consumption.  Th^TC 
is  about  twu-ht'ths  as  mueh  alcohol  in  a  gallou  of  wine,  on  an 
average,  of  light  and  heavy  wines,  as  in  one  of  brandy  or  rum ; 
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aod  there  is  generally  about  ono-cighth  part  as  much  alcohol  in 
strong  beer  as  in  distilled  spirits. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  show  that  the  products  of 
the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ma- 
terials consumed,  during  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows : 

Whiskey  and  high  wines  made,  gallons,  42,133,965 

Rum  distilled,  gallons,      .... 

Ale  and  Porter  brewed,  barrels. 

Bushels  of  Indian  com  used,     . 

Bushels  of  rye  used,  ... 

Bushels  of  Wley  used, 

Bushels  of  oats,        ..... 

Bushels  of  apples,     ..... 

Hogsheads  of  molasses,      .... 

The  arerage  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  annu- 
ally imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  Juno  30th,  1850, 
was  reported  at  4,319,601  gallons 

And  the  average  quantity  exported,  1,361,168      ^* 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  annually,  2,958,338      '^ 

The  average  quantity  of  wine  annually  imported 

in  casks,  during  those  years,  was  5,673,668      ^' 

And  the  quantity  imported  in  bottles  did  not  vary  much  from 
the  whole  quantity  exported. 

Intoxicating  liquors  arc  not  usually  furnished  for  slaves.  Es- 
timating ten  gallons  of  wine,  or  a  barrel  of  ale,  as  equal  to  four 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits ;  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  other  spirits  used  for  compounding  medicines,  making  var- 
nbh,  and  other  mechanical  purposes,  as  equal  to  half  a  gallon  for 
each  free  person,  the  comparison  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  at  di^rent  periods,  will  be  as  follows : 

Free  population  in  millions. 

Spirits  distilled,  in  millions  of  gallons. 

Spirits  imported,  excess  of,  over  ex- 
ports, in  millions  of  gallons. 

Bear  brewed,  equal  in  spirits  to 

Wines  consumed,  equal  in  spirits  to 

Alaking  in  all,  in  millions  of  gallons. 

Used  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

Consumed  as  a  beverage, 

£Iqual  for  each  person  in  gallons  to 
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In  1845  the  Detroit  City  Temperance  Society  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  and  report  the  amount  of  crime,  panpcr- 
ism  and  expenditures  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  that  city,  during  the  previous  year.  A  sub- committee  was 
appointed  for  each  ward,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  general 
committee,  the  number  of  places  where  liquors  were  sold  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  quantities  sold  and  consumed  in  the  respec- 
tive wards.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  great 
care  taken  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  practica- 
ble, the  quantity  sold  at.  each  tavern,  store,  and  grocery,  in  each 
ward.  The  following  is  an  abstract  or  summary  statement  of  the 
facts  and  estimates  reported  by  the  committee : 

Number  of  places  of  sale,  171.  Qoaatftj  told.    Amoont  of  salen^ 

Gallons  of  distilled  liquors  sold,  79,850  $93,178 

Gallons  of  wine,  10,000  15,000 

Barrels  of  strong  beer,  2,158  25,528 

Total  amount  of  sales  as  estimated,  $133,706 

Two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
beer,  are  estimated  as  sold  by  the  glass.  The  estimate  includes 
the  amount  sold  at  retail,  by  the  quart  and  gallon,  by  about 
twenty  retail  grocery  stores,  but  does  not  include  any  sales  at 
wholesale.  The  population  of  the  city  was  then  about  12,000 ; 
and  if  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  was  consumed  by  the  citizens, 
(which  is  quite  probable,)  it  was  equal  to  over  60,000  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  exceeded  five  gallons  to  each  person 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the 
whole  free  population  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  and  from 
that  time  until  1825,  was  equal  to  five  gallons  of  distilled  spirits 
to  each  person.  Being  more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  persons, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  cities  and  villages,  than  in  the  country, 
we  may  reasonably  estimate  that  the  average  quantity  then  con- 
sumed in  cities  and  villages  was  from  six  to  seven  gallons,  and  in 
the  country,  from  four  to  four  and  an  half  gallons  to  each  person. 
The  temperance  reform  produced  but  little  effect  in  the  slave 
states,  until  since  the  year  1840.  The  reformation  among  the 
forming  population  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  some  other  portions  of  the  free  states,  is  now  nearly 
complete ;  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  northern  states,  has  been  reduced  perhaps  about 
one-third  part ;  some  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in  the  slave 
states ;  and  the  average  quantity  to  each  person  consumed  in  the 
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whole  United  States,  is  less  than  half  as  great  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  year  1825. 

Sec.  7.  dmsumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireiandj  Frussiay  and  Sweden, 

Statement  made  from  extracts  taken  from  Porter's  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  of  the  quantities,  iu  millions  of  gallons,  of  domestic 
sod  foreign  distilled  liquors  consumed  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years  ;  and 
the  average  quantity  to  each  person. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer,  and  of 
table  and  small  beer  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  on  which 
the  duty  was  paid;  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

Strong  Beer.  Table  and  Small  Heer. 
1801                               4,735,574  1,691,955 

1811  5,902,903  l,649,5f>l 

1821  5,575,830  1,439,970 

1829  6,559,210  1,530,419 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  beer  brewed  in  private 
families,  on  which  no  duties  are  paid;  the  duties  being  charged, 
and  the  account  taken,  only  with  reference  to  the  beer  brewed 
for  sale.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  at  different  periods,  is  stated 
in  section  5  of  Chapter  IX.,  from  which  the  reader  can  estimate 
the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  and  consumed  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  reasonable  approximation  to  accuracy.  It 
requires  from  three  to  five  bushels  of  malt,  to  make  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  porter,  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
barrel ;  each  bushel  of  malt  producing  about  as  much  alcohol  as 
is  contained  in  a  gallon  of  rum,  and  perhaps  more. 

*  There  were  consumed  in  1849,  about  23  millions  of  domettle,  and  over 
5  milUomi  of  foreign  distilled  liquors. 
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The  avorage  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks  consumed  bj  thi 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  appears  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  th« 
population  than  it  is  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  England  it  is 
less.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  qoantitj 
consumed  in  the  cities  of  En<;land  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  citifi 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  much  less  among  the  af^coltsnl 
population  and  the  mechanics  in  the  country,  and  in  Tillagnet, 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  organisatioQ  of  teoi- 
perance  societies. 

Mr.  Porter  says  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Commitcet 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1743,  that  the  quantity  of  spiritooos 
liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740, 
was  15,250,000  gallons,  in  1741—17,000,000;  and  in  1742— 
19,000,000  gallons.  I'hese  quantities,  besides  beer  and  wine, 
were  consumed  by  a  population  of  about  6,600,000 ;  there  being 
then  about  20,000  houses  and  shops  in  London,  in  which  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  sold  at  retail.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  since  that  time. 
Porter  remarks  ;  ^^  It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  sobriety  of 
the  a^c,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  numbers  of 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  coffee  and  tea  at 
low  prices.  It  is  said  that  there  are  from  1,600  to  l,8l)<>  of  th'sie 
cofFec-lious(^s  in  the  metropolis  (Loudon)  alone,  and  that  thev  are 
ebtablished  and  rapidly  increasing  all  ujver  the  coautry."  **  The 
charge  made  at  thei$e  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
Kugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to  three  pence.  There 
are  many  houses  where  tht;  lowest  of  these  char^^es  is  made,  and 
which  are  frequented  by  7(i0  to  800  persons  daily. 

One  house  in  Sherrard  street,  Ilaymarket,  is  mentioned,  where 
the  charge  is  three  half  pence  (three  cents,)  and  the  <laily  cus- 
tomers avera;^e  from  l,50n  to  l,ti00  persons,  of  all  class«*s,  from 
hackney  coachmen  and  porters,  to  the  most  respectable  clasps." 
*^  The  proprietor  of  another  house  stated  to  the  committee  that 
he  had  paid  X400  a  year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  bindini;. 
He  said  1  have,  upon  the  average,  400  to  450  persons  that  fre- 
quent my  house  daily  ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers^  clerks,  and  c<»ai- 
mercial  men  ;  some  of  them  are  managin;;  clerks ;  and  there  are 
many  solicitors,  likewise  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take 
cuiTre  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  preference  to  more  stimulatiog 
drink." 

Most  men  desire  stimulants  of  some  kind,  and  the  moderat^dy 
fiti Ululating  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  make  tlie  miud 
more  active  and  never  tend  to  derange  it,  are  gi>od  substitute* 
for  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  have  aided  greatly  to  promote  ^il-ri- 
ety  and  the  cause  of  temperance.     The  coffee-houses  of  England 
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arc  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tea  and  coffee  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  intoxicating  drinks,  in  all  the  eating  houses  and  oys- 
ter cellars,  as  well  as  in  the  taverns  of  our  cities  and  yillagc^. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  population  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
in  1837,  at  14,157,573;  the  consumption  of  spirits  annually  at 
from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  gallons ;  and  that  beer  and  spirits 
are  extensively  produced  and  consumed  in  all  parts  of  the  kiofj^. 
doro.  He  remarks,  *^  If  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  tbo 
extreme  ;  for  while  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Prussia  amounts 
at  an  average  to  about  three  gallons  to  each  individual,  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  about  thrce-fourtbs 
of  a  gallon  ;  and  wo  believe  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prus- 
sia exceeds  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  corres- 
ponding proportion. " 

The  consumption  of  difitilled  spirits  is  perhaps  greater  in  Swe- 
den, in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  following  is  extracted  from  McCulloch 's  Ga- 
letteer : 

"  The  Swedes  are  great  consumers  of  ardent  spirits ;  every 
proprietor  and  occupier  of  land  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits  ;  the 
*  size  of  the  still,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that,  in  1829,  there 
were  167,744  stills  going,  which  were  calculated  to  make  within 
the  year  about  30,000,000  gallons,  worth  as  many  rix  dollars, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  434,396  dollars."  "We  understand  that 
but  little  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
taking  the  consumption  at  only  25,000,000,  and  the  population 
at  3,000,000,  it  gives  an  average  annual  supply  of  eight  and  a 
third  gallons  to  every  individual,  young  and  old,  being  about 
three  times  the  average  consumption  of  the  people  of  Scotland." 

Who  can  number  the  victims  of  alcohol  ?  Who  can  calculate 
how  much  it  has  done  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  debase  mankind, 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  nations  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  LAWS  WHICH  GOVERN   THE  PROGRESS  OF   POPU- 
LATION ;  AND  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Sec.  I,  On  the  general  laws  tohich  govern  theprogreu  of  popular 

tion. 

The  remark  bas  been  frequentlj  made  by  writers  on  popnlation 
that  as  a  general  rule,  when  population  is  not  affected  by  war  or 
pestilence,  it  increases  as  fast  as  food  increases.  It  appears  to 
me  this  rule  is  not  correct;  that  it  attaches  quite  too  much 
importance  to  food,  to  say  that  human  life,  the  health,  strength, 
activity  and  longevity  of  man,  depend  on  food  done.  It 
attaches  too  much  importance  also  to  agriculture,  to  say  that 
human  life  depends  entirely  on  food ;  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
provided  by  one  branch  of  industry ;  and  that  the  products  of  all 
others,  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  rank  as  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  do  not  tend  to  sustain  and  promote  human  life,  and 
to  increase  population.  Such  a  position  is  disproved  by  the  whole 
history  of  man.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  countries  below  the  60tli 
d(»grce  of  latitude,  it  has  generally  been  more  difficult  for  mankind 
to  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  dwellings  and  lodging  of 
such  kind  and  description  as  are  the  best  adapted  to  promote  and 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength  and  longevity, 
consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  resided,  than  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  such  food  as  is  necessary  to  attain  that  object 
Thoui^h  food  constitutes  the  most  indispensable  means  of  sup- 
porting human  life,  yet  food  alone  comprises  but  a  small  part  of 
the  means  necessary  to  promote  life  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause 
a  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  other  means  necessary  have 
been  exhibited  in  chapter  XI. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  more  or  less  checked  in 
almost  every  country,  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  by  vice, 
as  well  as  by  natural  causes.     When  not  affected  by  wars,  popu- 
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latioD  f!^oncraIlj  iDorcases  above  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  about 
as  fast  as  the  agcp-egate  aTuotint  of  the  comtorts  of  life  increases. 
The  increase,  however,  cannot  exceed,  or  never  has  yet  exceeded, 
about  three  per  cent,  annually,  or  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  very  much  affected  by  parly 
marriages,  which  are  promoted  by  the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of 
an  agricultural  people ;  and  particularly  those  settled  in  a  new 
country.  Population  is  influenced  much  more  by  climate,  below 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  than  it  is  above.  Though  good  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  clothing  and  lodging  adapted  to  the  climate, 
together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  facl,  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  health,  longevity  and  the  increase  of  populaiion  in 
warm  countries ;  and  the  progress  of  population  is  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  a;ri:rc- 
gate  ;  yet  no  amount  of  comforts  can  guard  against  many  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  hot  climates,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  lands  and  stagnant  waters.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given  with  accuracy  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the 
progress  of  population  where  the  climate  has  a  prcponderatini; 
influence  over  all  other  causes  in  producing  disease.  In  such 
countries,  like  the  delta  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  the  coiintri«\«< 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  lying  in  the  valleys  of  rivors 
like  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  ulluvinl 
and  very  rich  and  productive,  and  vegetation  abundant,  so  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  the  means  of  supporting  human  life  are  almost 
unlimited.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  such  countries  the  sup- 
ply of  food  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  increase  of  popul:i- 
tion ;  and  though  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  aid 
of  the  medical  sciences,  may  enable  man  to  guard  against  and 
resist  the  influence  of  the  climate  to  some  extent,  and  may  have 
great  influence  upon  health  and  the  progress  of  population,  yet 
after  all,  the  influence  of  climate  seems  to  preponderate  over  all 
other  causes. 

Famines  are  almost  unknown  in  the  present  age  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  failure  of  crops,  short  crops,  and  dearths,  are  much  I  \<s 
eommoD  than  they  were  in  ancient  times,  or  even  two  or  throe 
centuries  ago.  Modem  science  and  industry  have  not  only 
increased  the  products  of  agriculture,  but  rendered  crops  mnro 
uniform  and  certain.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  citirs, 
as  well  as  the  drainage  of  countries,  is  generally  much  bcttt^r  th.in 
it  was  a  century  since ;  and  greater  attention  Is  paid  to  cleanlinv'ss, 
and  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  Dwellings  are  generally 
better  and  more  comfortable,  and  cellars  better  drained.  All 
these  causes  have  tended  to  check  the  influence  and  spread  of 
pestilences  and  epidemics,  to  promote  health,  and  produce  greater 
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uniformity  in  the  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  increase  of  popnlatioa, 
in  all  civilized  countries. 

Sec.  2.  Pojnilalum  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  of  ike  Romam 
Provinces^  and  countries  of  Europe^  at  different  periods. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portoctl 
durint;  the  two  centuries  next  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
two  centuries  next  after  it,  was  probably  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  each  century ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  was 
greater  than  it  is  at  present ;  ran^in^  from  twenty-fire  to  fortr 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  of  all  the  inhabitants  abore  five  jtm 
of  age.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  over  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  in  a  century,  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  mortality,  ineladini^ 
periods  of  famine  and  pestilence,  nearly  three  times  aa  great  as  it 
is  now.  The  decennial  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  now  greater  than  the  centennial  increase  was  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  Crui^des  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  general  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  was  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
in  a  century.  These  facts  will  be  illustrated  by  statbtics  of 
population. 

The  Konian  Empire,  when  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  the  most 
populou-a.  during  the  third  century  after  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  estimated  by  Gibbon  to  have  had  a  population  of  liO,ooo,, 
000  ;  about  half  of  whom  were  slaves.  M.  A.  Moreau  de  Jonn-s, 
a  learned  statistician  of  Erance,  with  all  the  lights  of  nioil'^ra 
science,  has  recently  estimateil  it  at  only  about  KJ,000,tH)«K  (in 
his  Statistiqiies  des  Peuples  de  I'Antiquito.)  The  Empire  then 
comprised  all  southern  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Af- 
rica ;  and  when  we  t:iko  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, much  of  which  was  very  productive  ;  the  mild  climate  of 
th«'  countri-'S  borderinn  on  tlio  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  all  others 
the  b<>st  adaptt'd  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  civ- 
ilization, and  enable  mankiud  to  multiply  and  increase  in  num- 
bers ;  toireth'T  with  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  degree  of  civilization,  which  the  Romans  had  attained, 
it  does  not  st^em  improbable,  that  the  population  was  an  hundred 
millions,  and  perhaps  more. 

An  enumeration  of  the  adult  male  citiiens  of  Rome  was  mads 
several  times  ;  but  no  census  of  any  kind  was  ever  taken  uf  the 
whole  Eiiipinj,  or  of  the  provinces,  during  the  existence  of  ths 
Ri'piiblic ;  nor  was  there  a  complete  census  at  any  time  taken  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  The  population  of 
tho  Republic,  and  of  the  Empire  at  different  periods,  is  the  suhjeel 
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of  conjecture,  and  of  esthnates,  foimded  on  the  condition  and 
extent  of  the  provinces,  and  other  evidence  of  a  slight  character. 
We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  population  of  the  provinces 
materially  declined,  until  after  the  government  interfered  with  the 
religions  freedom  of  the  people,  attempted  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  to  suppress  heresy  as  well  as  paganism,  in  the 
fourUi  century. 

Severe  edicts  were  enacted  not  only  against  the  pagan  worship, 
Imt  also  against  all  heretical  sects,  including  the  Manicheans, 
Arians,  Donatista,  Nestorians,  Pelagians,  Entychians  or  Mono- 
physites,  Monothelites,  and  Panplicians  ;  all  of  whom  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  subjected  to  various  penalties  and  punishments, 
many  of  their  bishops  banished,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
persecuted  and  compelled  to  flee  their  country.  The  schisms 
and  dissensions  among  the  different  sects  and  factions,  and  the 
Tiolaice,  persecutionfl  and  despotism  of  the  government  in  reli-* 
gious  mailers,  excited  tumults,  riots,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  assas- 
sinations, and  shocking  massacres ;  which  distracted  the  whole 
Empire  ;  disturbed  industry  induced  great  numbers  to  emigrate 
to  Persia  and  other  countries  for  protection ;  made  all  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  sects  enemies  to  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment ;  destroyed  the  unity  of  feeling,  the  martial  spirit,  and  the 
national  pride,  which  previously  existed  among  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  exhausted  the  empire  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  unable  to 
defend  its  provinces  against  either  the  barbarians,  or  the  Saracens. 

The  pagans,  Donatists  and  Arians  of  Africa  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Vandals,  and  aided  them  in  conquering  that  province  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Arians  and  pagans  also  took  refuge 
among  the  Goths,  Bargundians  and  other  barbarians,  and  aided 
them  in  subduing  Italy  and  other  European  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries ;  and  the  Ncstorians  and 
Monophysites  sought  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  and  assisted 
them  in  conquering  several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  7th  century.*  Before  the  ena  of  the  seventh 
century,  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  and  the  most  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  were  taken  by  the  Saracens.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire  were  conquered  and  devastated  by  the 
Northern  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  popula- 
tion, degradation  and  poverty.  The  heretical  sects  had  been 
mostly  extirpated  and  driven  to  the  Saracens ;  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Church  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern 
empire ;  and  the  Catholic  faith  was  triumphant  in  nearly  all  the 

•  See  on  this  subject  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Harper's  ed.,  vol. 
I.  pag!es  09  to  190,  and  page  232— aad  particularly  pages  132,  134,  141,  170, 
J7G,  183,  184,  and  1  DO— Sec  also  ante  section  1,  chapter  IV. 
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countries  of  western  Europe ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  of 
poverty  and  exhaustion,  until  after  the  Crusades,  of  the  11th 
century.  From  that  time  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture began  to  revive,  and  population  to  increase.  The  increase 
of  population  in  many  countries  must  have  been  very  large, 
between  the  end  of  the  11th  and  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

From  the  best  evidences  we  can  derive  from  history,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  provinces  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, declined  very  much  in  population,  wealth,  or  productive  indus- 
try, under  their  dominion ;  or  that  Egypt,  the  northern  provinces  of 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  were  much 
less  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Crasades  in  the  twelfth,  than  they 
were  in  the  seventh  century.  But  from  the  moment  those  coun- 
tries, Greece,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  fell  under  the  dominion  and 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  indolent,  haughty  and  barbarous 
Turks,  they  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  have  been  sinking  over 
since. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  many  other  nsefnl 
arts,  were  introduced  into  Spain  and  northern  Africa  by  the 
Saracens ;  it  is  said  that  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture 
revived  in  those  countries,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  population 
increased. 

The  countries  contained  in  the  following  table  comprise  about 
the  same  territory  as  the  Roman  Empire  did.  Their  extent 
in  English  square  miles,  and  population  in  1840,  are  taken  from 
McCulloch^s  Gazetteer,  to  which  is  added  an  estimate  of  their 
population  in  the  3d,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and  16th 
centuries : 


Italy,  and  the  Italian  Islands, 
Spain  and  Portugal, 
Switzerland, 

France,         -         -         - 
Belgium  and  Holland,    - 
England  and  Wales, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece, 
Turkey  in  A8ia,or  AsiaMinor,  ) 
Syria,Palestine,Mesopotamia,  J 
Egypt  has  arable  lands,  - 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli, 


Square 
Miles. 

MilUons  of  inhabitants  in  Um  jr> 

dOOtoSOO.    700.     1500.       1840. 

119,555 

14 

8 

15 

22.4 

219,268 

16 

10 

14 

15.8 

15,233 

.5 

.6 

1 

2.2 

203,736 

8 

5 

12 

34.1 

26,814 

1 

.8 

1.6 

7.1 

57,812 

2 

1.2 

3.2 

15.9 

225,000 

15 

12 

13 

1  10 

450,000 

24 

18 

15 

12 

19^000 

4.5 

3.5 

3 

2 

450,000 

15 

10 

12 

12 

1100     I  69    189.81133.5 
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Area  of  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  and  estimates  of  the  population  contained  within  their 
present  limits  at  different  periods,  from  the  year  1500  to  18o0. 
Lombardj  and  Venice  are  included  with  Italy  and  its  islands. 
The  square  miles  are  stated  in  thousands,  and  the  population  in 
millions.     _ 
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The  military  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Turks  was  the 
greatest,  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  began  to 
decline  soon  after.  France  was  disturbed  with  religious  wars  and 
persecutions,  during  much  of  the  16th  century;  out  after  the 
passage  of  ihe  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  that  kingdom  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  until  its  repeal  in  1685.  The  religious 
wars  in  Germany,  irom  about  the  year  1530  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  partially  devastated  many  portions  of  the 
country,  and  checked  the  increase  of  population,  in  nearly  all  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not 
only  secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  also  the  religious  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Frotestants  in  the  northern  kingdoms. 
From  that  period  they  began  to  improve,  and  to  increase  more 
and  more  rapidly,  in  industry  and  population.  Holland  began  to 
flourish  soon  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579  ;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  after  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  Kussia,  after 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1689. 
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Sec.  3.     Population  of  Italy  at  different  periods, 

Tbe  population  of  Italy,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  either  France  or  England.  Pr.  Morse,  in 
the  edition  of  his  Geography  published  in  1793,  says  :  "Somf 
doubts  hayc  arisen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  ia 
the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  contained  14,000,000.  It  is,  howcTfr. 
believed  that  the  present  inhabitants  exceed  that  number. **  **  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  assign  to  Italy  20,000,0CH) 
of  inhabitants ;  but  some  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  nmn- 
ber."     Mr.  McCulloch  states  it  in  1838  at  22,478,192. 

Italy  and  tbe  Italian  islands,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
contain  about  119,555  English  square  miles.  It  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  England  and  Wales ;  and  being  situated  in  a  very 
mild  climate,  like  all  the  countries  bordering  on  tbe  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  it  was  much  more  favorable  to  health  and  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  comparatively  low  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  of  civilization,  than  England,  tbe  north  of 
France,  or  any  other  country  in  a  high  latitude.  The  popula- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  was  perhaps  foar 
times  a.s  dense,  and  eit^ht  times  as  great,  as  that  of  Knglaod  and 
Wales.  The  Eomans  lived  by  agriculture,  and  Fubsfsted  «n 
grain  and  vegetables  ;  while  the  Britons  were  yet  in  the  pastoral 
state,  subsisting  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  agricultur.' 
being  almost  unknown  among  them.  Italy  was  in  a  stat«>  "f 
peace  the  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  two  centuries  bef  »ri' 
the  Christian  era,  and  more  than  four  centuries  afterwards,  an! 
yet  wc  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  increa.«ed  in  popuhifii'ii 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  in  a  century,  or  doubled  in  le>.'S  than 
about  three  centuries,  during  the  most  flouri-^hing  period  of  the 
Roman  government,  cither  under  the  Republic  or  the  Empire.*. 

Italy  was  overrun  by  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  at  ^eTeral 
different  periods  in  the  fifth  century ;  ravaged,  desolated,  mo»t  tf 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilization  destroyed,  and  th-^ 
country  depopulated,  and  reduced  probably  to  less  than  eiirlit 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  about  half  its  former  number.  TLi* 
in>tancc  of  rapid  decline  is  not  without  a  parallel.  The  Island 
of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  about  one-fourth  part  as  lar::c 
as  Italy,  was  estimated  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitant.^  wht  n 
di^scovered  by  Columbus  in  1495  ;  but  in  consequence  uf  the 
butchery  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made  slaves  of 
the  natives,  compelled  them  to  labor  incessantly  in  the  mine* 
without  any  regard  to  their  wants  and  comforts,  and  without  ^np- 
plying  them  with  sufficient  food,  the  native  inhabitants  in  a  sinirle 
generation  declined  to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.     DisL'os.* 
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of  mind  soon  preys  upon  tlio  body,  and  it  often  happens  tliat 
persons  accustomed  to  freedom,  or  affluence,  pine  away,  and  find 
a  premature  death,  when  reduced  to  poverty,  or  restrained  of 
their  liberty.  When  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  arc 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of  comfort 
to  poverty  and  want,  like  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  all  the 
objects  of  life  seem  to  have  perished  ;  all  the  energies  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  are  soon  paralyzed,  so  that  few  persons  under 
such  circumstances  have  sufficient  energy  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  apparently  within  their  power ;  disap- 
pointment and  disease  of  mmd,  as  well  as  want  of  food,  prey 
upon  them ;  they  become  feeble,  nervous,  and  emaciated,  and 
disease  sweeps  them  off  by  thousands. 

Slaves  have  not  the  muscular  power  to  labor  like  freemen. 
Muscular  power  depends  much  on  the  mind,  on  the  will ;  and  the 
will  b  seldom  if  ever  firm,  ener^tio,  and  powerful,  when  the 
person  is  conscious  that  some  individual,  other  than  himself  or 
his  children,  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  Productive 
industry  and  security  of  rifjhts  and  of  property  are  as  necessary 
to  cheer  up,  encourage  and  invigorate  the  mind,  as  they  are  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  body,  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise.  Ilcuce 
the  decline  of  the  population  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  Com- 
paratively few  perished  by  the  sword;  few  adults  perished  by 
positive  starvation.  Millions,  depressed  in  mind  and  emaciated 
m  body,  perished  by  dbease,  and  millions  of  children  perished 
from  neglect  and  want. 

Though  Italy  remained  in  a  very  depressed  condition  until  the 
beginning  of  the  crusades,  and  recovered  very  slowly  previous  to 
that  time,  yet  it  was  much  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  more  densely  populated  during  the  dark 
ages  than  either  France  or  England.  Perhaps  it  had  9,000,000 
of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  or  about 
five  times  as  many  as  England  and  Wales.  During  the  crusades, 
and  shortly  after  them,  many  of  the  arts  and  products  of  the  east 
were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  more  particularly  into  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence  and  Sicily.  The  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silk  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  and  of  cotton  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.*  From  tbe  time  of  the  crusades 
until  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Italian 
republics  were  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders,  which  was 
perhaps  equally  so,  by  reason  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  During 
the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  Ifjtb  centuries,  the  population  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  perhaps  doubKrd, 

*  See  BaJoe's  history  of  the  cotton  mmnuiacture,  chapter  IV'. 
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and  the  population  of  the  wholo  of  Italy  increased  from  about 
9,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  and  China  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Africa,  diverted  much  of  the  trade  from  the 
Italian  cities,  and  affected  their  prosperity  very  much ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  religious  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformatioD, 
checked  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  16th,  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  so  that  it  did  not  perhaps  exceed  20,000,000,  u 
estimated  hy  Dr.  Morse,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Siocc 
the  feudal  system  was  overturned  hy  Napoleon,  and  the  rwiral 
of  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  Frtrncb 
revolution,  there  has  hcen  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  pap- 
ulation of  nearly  all  the  Italian  States;  amounting  to  about 
2,500,000,  or  12^  per  cent,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
present  century,  making  the  population  in  1840  about  22,400,000. 

Sec.  4.  Population  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  population  of  Spain  prior  to  the  present  century  was  much 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  England  or  Franco.  Mr.  McCulloch 
eays,  *^  In  1787  the  population  amounted  to  10,268,150,  or  per- 
haps 10,500,000,  as  it  \h  believed  on  apparently  good  ^rrounds, 
that  the  official  returns  wore  below  the  mark;  and  fiuec  tbon 
it  has  incrcasod  nearly  two  nnlli(.ns."  Ho  pvcs  the  ari-a  at 
ls2,7r)8  square  ujIIcs,  and  the  population  at  12,168,774 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  warm,  niiUl  and  favorable  to  an  in- 
crease of  population  with  a  small  amount  of  comforts ;  some  uf  it 
is  very  productive,  and  the  Spaniards,  during  the  ir)th  and  fiM 
halt' of  the  10th  century,  were,  next  to  the  Italian  Statrp'and  the 
N'tlierland*'.  the  most  enterprising  of  any  people  in  Europe,  and 
<}iiite  as  much  advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures, 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  Charles  V.,  in 
th»  middle  of  the  iOth  century,  the  population  of  Spain  was 
m-arly  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  and  amounted  to  from  olev-^n 
to  twelve  millions  ;  that  the  swarms  of  priests  and  monks  duriu^ 
the  despotic  rei^^ns  of  Philip  II.,  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  Charlii 
II.,  and  their  successors,  together  with  the  combined  tyranny  tf 
the  ;rovernment  and  <»f  the  Popish  Imjuisition,  reduced  the  pop- 
ulation ;  that  it  amounted  to  about  U>,r)00,000  in  17b7,  a*  e.*ti- 
iuai<d  l)y  Mr.  McCulloch  ;  and  that  since  the  iron  reipn  of  iLo 
iii<|iiisition  and  of  feudalism  was  broken  by  Napoleon,  it  h:L.-  iu- 
ei .  :i>ed  during  the  last  half  century  nearly  two  millions,  or  aUui 
ii;:hteon  p«'r  cent. 

."^••nie  have  supposed  the  emiirration  to  America  has  been  th» 
}.:iiieipal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  poj>ulation  of  Spain;  In- 
t..i-  su)>positi.»n  is  not  correct.  Accordinir  ti>  the  >taiiiiiriii-  f 
>ie('uliuch  in  hi.4  (nizetteor,  the  whole   population  uf  the  \\\>i 
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Indies  and  the  eontanent  of  Amerioa  of  Spanisb  deiteent  in  1840, 
was  less  than  4,500,000 ;  though  those  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent  then  numbered  over  12,500,000. 

1550.  1840. 

Inhabitants  of  Spam,  estimated  at  11 ,500,000     13,200,000 

Do.     in  Amerioa  of  Spanish  descent,       100,000      5,000,000 

Total  of  Spanish  descent,  11,600,000     17,200,000 

InhalHtants  of  Great  Britain,  4,400,000     18,000,000 

Do.     in  America  of  British  descent,  10,000,000 

Total  of  British  descent,  28,000,000 

What  a  contrast  between  the  relative  increase  of  the  two  peo- 

Mr.  McCnlloch  says  that,  according  to  the  official  retams  of 
the  eensos  of  1787,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  including 
61,617  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,705  inquisitors,  amounted  to 
188,625  individuals,  and  that  in  1833  they  amounted  to  175,574 
ndividuals,  of  whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  duds  In- 
dependent of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  In- 
quisition, what  country  could  flourish  with  such  an  immense  army 
of  priests,  inquisitors,  monks  and  nuns,  devouriug  their  substance  ? 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  all  the  Spanish  American  states  and  colonies, 
have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  clerical,  landed,  and  military 
aristocracy ;  and  no  coun^  ever  yet  flourished  under  such  a 
dominion,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  government,  whether 
republican,  democratic,  or  monarchical.  In  the  Islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  a  more  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit 
prevails,  and  predominates  over  the  priesthood  and  the  military  ; 
1  aay  manu&oturing',  because  the  expense  of  making  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  rum,  from  the  cane,  is  about  as  great  as  the  culture 
of  the  eane. 

Portugal  has  been  depressed  by  nearly  the  same  causes  as 
Spain.  McCnlloch  states  its  area  at  36,510  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  in  1838,  at  3,549,420 ;  the  American  Almanac 
for  1862  states  the  population  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1841, 
at  3,412,500.  It  probably  had,  duriug  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
eentnries,  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Sec.  5.  Progress  of  the  population  of  France. 

The  population  of  France  has  been  estimated  in  the  table  of 
population  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  countries  comprising 
the  Roman  provinces,  at  eight  millions  in  the  third  century  ;  but 
five  millions  at  the   end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  twelve 
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millioiui  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  those  estimates  are 
intended  for  the  present  territory  of  France,  including  Corsica. 

The  province  of  Lorraine  was  annexed  to  France  in  1766,  with 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  Corsica  in  1768,  with  aboat 
180,000.  The  population  of  France  was  estimated  by  the  goy- 
ernment,  on  partial  enumerations,  at  19,669,320  in  the  year 
1700,  previous  to  those  annexations ;  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
in  1773  at  23,531,000.  Several  annexations  were  made  during 
the  revolution,  and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  France  was  allowed  to 
retain  Avignon  and  Yenaison  on  the  Rhone,  and  several  other 
small  parcels  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  about  700,000. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  '^  The  information  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  extremely  imperfect. 
But  according  to  the  best  attainable  information,  it  amounted  in 
1700  to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000.  In  1784  it  was 
estimated  by  M.  Necker  at  24,800,000."  By  the  first  oensos, 
taken  in  1801,  France,  with  its  increased  territory,  (oomprising 
203,736  square  miles,)  had  a  population  of  27,349,003  ;  and  by 
the  official  census,  taken  in  1836,  it  had  increased  to  33,540,910. 

The  climate  of  France  being  much  colder  than  that  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  the  country  less  populous,  flourishing  and  wealthy, 
was  less  inviting  to  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  provinces  <^ 
the  western  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  and 
though  the  decline  of  the  population  of  France  (then  Gaul)  was 
very  great,  it  must  have  suffered  much  less  from  the  barbarians 
than  Italy  and  Spain.  We  have  less  certain  and  accurate  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  population  of  France  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  we  have  in  relation  to  England.  Wo 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  while  a  Roman  province,  and 
also  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  France  was  more  flourishing, 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  territory,  than  England ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  great  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  the  territory  was  probably  very  nearly  the  same.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  up  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Is  antes  in  1685,  France  was  more  flourishing  and  advanced  in 
civilization  than  England. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French 
Protestants,  were  massacred  in  France,  by  virtue  of  secret  orders 
from  the  king,  in  1572.  The  massacre  occurred  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  known  in  history,  as  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  During  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  first 
ten  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  has  been 
generally  estimated  iXxa^l  itom  500^000  to  700,000  Protestants 
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were  massacred  and  driven  out  of  the  kiogdom.  The  Protest- 
aots  were  mostly  mechanics,  and  comprised  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  kingdom.  Those  persecutions 
had  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  the  industry  and  business 
of  the  nation,  and  checked  the  increase  of  the  population. 


Population  in  1700  as  generally  estimated, 
Increase  in  70  years  nearly  15  per  cent., 
Estimated  population  of  Lorraine,  annexed  in  1766, 
and  of  Corsica, 

Estimated  population  in  1770, 
Increase  in  14  years  nearly  6  per  cent.. 


19,669,000 
2,831,000 

1,000,000 

23,600,000 
1,300,000 


Population  in  1784,  as  estimated  by  the  gOTemment,  24,800,000 
Increase  in  17  years  nearly  7^  per  cent.,  1,849,000 

Population  of  Avignon,  Venaison,  and  other  scraps  of 

territory  annexed,  about  700,000 

In  1801,  population  by  the  first  census,  27,349,000 

Statement  of  the  population  of  France  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  census  taken  in  the  undermentioned  years,  with 
the  per  cent,  of  increase,  and  the  total  increase  during  the  iutor- 
nediate  periods. 


XT-,    ^r 

Increase  during  previous  period. 

Tean. 

Population. 

r«o.  of 

-_  —    — 

_  .-  — ..-._.      _  — 

Years. 

Per  cent 

Total  increase. 

1801 

27,349,000 

1806 

29,107,425 

5 

6 

1,768,425 

1816 

29,217,465 

10 

110,040 

1821 

30,461,875 

6 

over  4 

1,244,410 

1826 

31,858,937 

5 

^1 

1,397,062 

1831 

32,569,22!^ 

5 

710,286 

1836 

33,540,910 

5 

3 

971,687 

1841 

34,194,875 

5 

2 

663,965 

1846 

35,401,761 

5 

3i 

1,206,886 

1851 

35,781,628 

5 

1 

379,867 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
checked  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1815.  ^  This 
was  caused  by  the  conscription,  to  supply  troops  for  the  Empe- 
ror, which  drained  the  country  of  great  numbers  of  its  young  and 
middle-aged  men.  During  the  previous  years,  from  1801  to 
1806,  (wbioh  waa  mostly  a  period  of  peacej  the  population  ^^ 
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creased  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  did  before ;  since  1816  the  in- 
crease has  been  very  re^ar ;  and  even  daring  the  revolutiontiy 
period,  from  1789  to  1801,  the  increase  seems  to  haye  been  mora 
rapid  than  it  ever  was  during  any  previous  period. 

The  victims  of  the  revolution,  from  1789  to  1795,  are  stated 
by  Alison  in  a  note  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  hia  History  of 
Europe,  as  follows : 

Guillotined  by  sentence  of  the  rerolationary  iribimals: 

Nobles,  1,378 

Noble  women,  750 

Priests,  1,135 

All  other  persons,  15,440 

Total  guillotined,  18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  childbirth,  estimated  at  3,400 

Women  died  in  childbirth  of  grief,  348 

Victims  under  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  estimated  at  32,000 

Victims  at  Lyons,  estimated  at  31,000 
Men  slain  in  the  civil  wars  of  La  Vendee,  eatimated  at     900,000 

Women  killed  in  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  15,000 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  22,000 

Total  as  above  stated  and  estimated,  1,022,351 

This  number  does  not  ioclude  the  massacres  at  Versailles  and 
several  other  places,  and  at  the  prisons ;  nor  those  shot  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
numbers  stated  as  killed  at  Nantes,  Lyons,  and  in  La  Vendee,  are 
but  vague  and  uncertain  estimates,  which  are  most  likely  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  La  Vendee, 
was  not  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  the  revolution,  but  was 
caused  by  the  civil  wars  excited  by  the  priests,  nobles,  and  other 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  the  government 
established  by  it.  When  these  things  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  appears  probable  that  the  real  victims  of  the  rcvolutioo 
did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  thousand ;  that  they  were  less  no- 
mcrous  than  the  victims  of  the  religious  persecutions,  in  1572, 
known  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  was  from  twenty 
to  fifty  times  as  great. 

The  revolution  broke  the  shackles  of  the  feudal  nobilitv  and 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  ;  it  set  free  the  human  mind,  and  the  in- 
i  dustry  of  the  people  ;  and  from  that  time  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  aroused ;  they  began  to  improve  and  to  increase  in  num- 
bers,  and  nothing  but  the  iron  rule  and  the  exhaoating  wars  of 
Ifapoleon  checkiML  iheix  Vnoioaaftix^m  \fiO^  to  1816.     The  policy 
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of  the  fi^yernment  of  enoonra^og  industry,  by  secaring  its  mar- 
kets  to  its  own  citizens,  and  tlie  partial  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  under  the  comparatively  mild  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  ena- 
bled France  to  increase  in  productive  industry  and  population.^ 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  increase  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Dictator,  Louis  Napoleon. 

Sec  6.  Progress  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ^  Scot- 
land and  Ir dandy  and  the  emigration. 

The  population  of  England  according  to  the  official  returns,  ut 
the  time  of  mailing  Doomsday  book  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
about  the  year  1075,  consisted  of  300,785  families,  estimated  by 
Turner  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  1,700,000.  TLis 
ostimate  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh  in  his  history 
of  Ensland,  and  by  other  eminent  British  authors.  It  is  probable 
that  the  population  of  Wales  at  that  time,  bore  about  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  England,  as  it  does  now ;  which  would  give 
about  100,000  for  Wales,  and  1,800,000  for  England  and  Wales. 
McCulloch  in  his  Gazetteer  estimates  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  that  period,  at  2,150,000  ;  in  1377  at  2,350,000  ;  in 
1575  at  4,500,000  ;  and  adopts  the  estimate  of  Gregory  King,  of 
5,500,000  in  1690.  Hallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
says  the  whole  population  in  1377  did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000. 
Blurray  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  estimates  the  popula- 
tion in  1377  at  2,300,000 ;  in  1575  at  4,500,000 ;  and  in  1688  at 
5,500,000. 

Th«  estimates  for  the  year  1377  are  founded  on  the  returns 
of  a  poll  tax,  levied  on  all  laymen  over  fourteen  years  of  sa^o.  ; 
and  ihoae  for  1696,  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  a  hearth  tax. 
The  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1790,  was  the  first 
enumeration  ever  taken  by  a  nation  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
firht  complete  census  over  taken  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  was  in  ISOl  ;  and  the  same  year,  the  first  census  was 
txJcen  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  France.  Other  nations  of  Europe, 
at  later  periods,  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States,  in 
enumerating  all  their  inhabitants.  All  previous  enumerations 
were  of  families,  of  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  adults,  or 
houses,  for  purposes  of  taxation  ;  from  which  estimates  were  made 
of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

England  and  Wales  contain  57,812  square  miles.  The 
Norman  conquest  in  1066  was  easily  effected,  and  was  not  very 
destructive  to  human  life.  The  number  of  Normans  who  caiin' 
into  the  country  during  the  first  nine  years  after  the  conqui^t 
(up  to  1075)  perhaps  equalled  the  decrease  of  the  Anglo-Sax*  lU 
popuUtioo,  by  reason  of  the  conquest. 

«  See  Chapter  XIII.,  Scctioa  15,  and  Chaptex  W\  ^^imI^qix' 
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Estimates  of  the  popalation  of  England  and  Wales,  at  tlia 
UDdermentioned  dates ;  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase,  and  tlie 
tot»l  increase,  during  the  intermediate  periods. 


Vfturm 

Popalation. 

No.  of 
Tears. 

Increase  during  previocis  period. 

Per  Cent 

Totil  Incretse. 

1075 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1750 
1775 
1790 
1801 

1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 
2,600,000 
3,250,000 
4,300,000 
5,600,000 
6,700,000 
7,500,000 
8,325,000 
9;225,000 

125 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

25 

15 

11 

About  11 
„       10 

Nearly  20 
„  25 
„      33 

About  30 

„      20 

„      12 

„       11 
Nearly  1 1 

1 

200,000 

200,000 

400,000 

650,000 

1,050,000 

1,300,000 

1,100,000 

800,000 

825,000 

900,000 

There  were  over  thirty  years  civil  war  during  the  fifr<*onth 
century,  which  checked  the  increase  of  the  popalation.  It  was 
lessened  also  during  the  seventeenth  century  by  civil  wars  and 
emigration.  The  number  stated  for  ISO  I  includes  about  throe- 
fourths  of  the  470,598  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Scotland  had  1,050,000  inhabitants  in  1696  ;*  1,265,380 in 
1755 ;  and  1,599,068  by  the  first  complete  census  taken  in  1^01. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at  the  undermentioned 
dates,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


1 

No.  of 

Increase  daring 

previous  period. 

Years. 

Populalion.      ' 

Years. 

i 

Per  cent 

Total  increase. 

1200 

400,000 

1500 

600,000 

300 

50 

200,0(^> 

1600 

780,000 

100 

30 

Ihn.OO') 

1700 

1 ,040,000 

100 

33J 

26'»,0(K) 

17r)0 

1,248,000 

50 

20 

2  s^,00i) 

1775 

!      1 ,373,000 

25 

10 

l.>ri,0<.H) 

1790 

'      1,508,000 

15 

nearly  10 

l:i:>,CHKi 

1801 

1,658,068 

11 

1       „       10 

150,068 

The  number  stated  for  1801  includes  59,000  for  the  Scotch 
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employed  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
nnmber  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ireland  is  said  by  Mr.  McCulloch  to  contain  an  aroa  of 
31,874  square  miles,  of  which  711 J  are  covered  with  w&Uw.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1672  at  but  1,100,000  ;  in  1731  nt 
but  2,010,221  ;  in  1754  at  2,372,634 ;  and  in  1785  at  only 
2,845,932.  But  it  is  impossible,  considering  the  number  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  for  it  to  have  been  so  low  at  those  dates.  TIioso 
estimates  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  colloct- 
ors  of  the  number  of  houses,  and  they  estimated  six  persons  for 
each  house  counted  in  the  returns.  Their  fallacy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  in  1785  was  estimated  at  but  2,845,032, 
and  in  1788,  3,900,000  ;  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  in  three  years.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  the  population  of  Ire- 
land in  1792  at  4,000,000  ;  and  Dr.  Newenham  estimated  it  in 
1805  at  5,375,456.  The  hearth  money  collectors  returned  the 
number  of  houses  in  1785  at  only  474,322  ;  in  1788  at  650,000  ; 
and  in  1791  at  701,102,  which,  allowing  an  average  of  six  persons 
to  each  house,  would  show  a  population,  in  1791,  of  4,2()r),612. 
The  returns  for  the  year  1785,  and  all  prior  years,  must  have 
been  very  imperfect.  An  imperfect  census  was  taken  in  1812, 
from  which  the  population  was  computed  at  5,937,856.  l^ho 
first  complete  census  was  taken  in  1821,  showing  a  population  of 
6,801,827. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  less  per  s<i[uaro 
mile  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Henry  II.  of  England  in  the  year  1172,  and  did  not  amount 
in  the  year  1200  to  more  than  900,000;  in  the  year  1300  to 
1,000,000  ;  in  the  year  1400  to  1,140,000  ;  in  the  year  1500  to 
1,400,000;  and  in  the  year  1600  to  1,750,000.  Ireland  was 
mostly  a  grazing  country,  without  much  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce  or  enterprise*  until  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  ( >  roat 
Britain  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Irish  were  very 
little  affected  by  the  European  wars,  and  very  few  emiirrated 
until  since  the  close  of  the  wars  in  1815.  Though  a  few  tho\isand 
Protestants  were  massacred  in  the  rebellion  in  1640,  yet  as  emi- 
gration from  England  during  the  civil  wars  was  great,  and  nunc 
from  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  durini;  the 
1 7th  century  was  perhaps  much  greater  than  that  of  England,  or 
about  40  per  cent.  ;  amcmnting  to  700,000 ;  making  the  popula- 
tion in  1700  about  2,450,000. 
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Statements  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  aeeording  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  censuses  of  1821  to  1851,  and  estimates  for  the  pre- 
vious undermentioned  periods,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


Yean 

Population. 

No.  of 
Tears. 

Increase  daring  pravions  period. 

Per  cent. 

Total  inrrMM. 

1700 
1750 
1776 
1790 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 

2,450,000 

3,100,000 

3,600,000 

4,300,000   . 

6,000,000 

6,830,000 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

8,175,124 

6,515,784 

60 
25 
15 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

25 
16} 
nearlj  20 

kbont    16] 

.,      16! 
over      14 

about      5} 

decrease  20 

650,000 
500,000 
700,000 
700,000 
830,000 
971,827 
965,574 
407,783 
1,659,340 

Statement  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively,  and  of  the  Channel  Islands  of  Jerst^r, 
GuerDsey,  Man,  &c.,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  censuses 
from  1801  to  1851  ;  being  estimated  for  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  for  1801  and  1811.  Also  the  per  cent,  of  increase  during 
each  intervening  period,  and  the  emigration. 


England 
Wales 

Scotland 


Arnny  and  Navy 
Ireland         -         -         - 
Channel  Islands 

Total 

Emigration  partly  esti- 
mated 

Natural  increaae  of  the 
''migrants 


Popnifttion 
in  Idol. 


a 

9) 

5S. 


PopoI«tion 
io  ISU. 


8,331,434  I   14.5     9,538,827 

541,546  ,   13.  611,788 

1,599,068  '   12.9  ;   1,805,688 


10,472,048 

470,598 

5,000,000 

60,000 


14.2  11,956,303 
.  .  I  640,500 
18.  '  5,830,000 
.     .  j        74,000 


s 

V 


^K 


Pofmbition 
In  IHXI. 


16,002,646 


151    18,500^03 
.     .  I        80,000 

I  6,000 


18.  11.261,437 
17.3  717,4i'> 
15.9     2,093,456 

17.6  14,072A'?l 
•  .  319,3i>0 
16,6  6.S0l.v:7 
.     .  i        S9,50S 

15i  .21,282^6 

I 
.     .  :      159,465 

.   1         12,500 


.16,002,646  .  16.     18.586,803       16.     21/454,931 
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Enzlaod 

Wales 

Scotlaod 


Army  and  Navy^ 
Ireland 
Channel  Islands 

Total 
Emigrated 
Incr'se  of  emrgnts 
Convicts     trans- ) 
ported,  aboat    ) 


li 


Population 
inl88L 


m 
m 

13. 


13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365.114 


15J^  116.262,301 
.  .  277,017 
13i  7,707.017 
103,710 


14.6  24,410,429 

253.676 

18,000 

25,000 


I  16.    .24,707,105 


I 


e 
a  c 

HH    fit 


14.6 

13. 

10.8 


Popolatlon 
in  1841. 


13.9 


5i 


10.7 


15,000,154  » 
911,603  1 
2,620,184 

18,531,941 
209,926 

8,175,124 
124,040 


27,041,031 
703,130 
49,000 

30,160 


14.     27,823,321 


h 


{  12i 
10.8 


PopnIatloQ 
in  1S51. 


17,905,831 
2,870,784 


12.1  20,776,615 


6.515,784 
142,916 


U    '27,435,315 

;   1,684,894 

85,000 

aWt         33>^^^ 


8.1  29.238,209 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  illustrating  the  great  pros- 
perity and  productive  energy  of  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
every  county  of  England  and  Wales  increased  in  population  be- 
tween each  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1841  ;  that  every 
county  in  Scotland  increased  in  population  between  the  census  of 
1821  and  that  of  1831,  while  seven  counties  declined  in  popula- 
tion between  the  years  1831  and  1841 ;  that  England  increased 
from  1801  to  1811  about  14J  per  cent.;  from  1811  to  1821 
nearly  18  per  cent. ;  from  1821  to  1831  about  16  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1831  to  1841  14J  per  cent.  Ireland  increased  from  1790 
to  1831  about  as  fast  as  England,  being  from  14  to  20  per  cent, 
every  ten  years  every  county  but  one  increasing  from  the  census 
of  1821  to  that  of  1831,  when  the  rapid  increase  is  suddenly 
checked  and  reduced  from  14}  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  to  about  5^ 
per  cent,  from  1831  to  1841.  Though  there  was  a  large  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  from  1830  to  1845,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  population  declined  prior  to  the  year  1846.  Then 
commenced  the  great  dearth,  excessive  mortality,  and  immense 
emigration,  which  reduced  the  population  in  five  years  nearly  two 
millions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  reports  of  the  tuue, 
and  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1851,  that  the  mortality  caused 
in  Ireland,  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  by  a  want  of  suffi* 
cient  food,  clothing,  fuel,  lodging,  and  other  comforts,  was  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  England  was  an 
agricultural  country,  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of 
grain ;  and  during  that  period,  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country. 
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About  tho  year  1767,  England  began  to  import  grain,  and  rince 
the  year  1780,  has  importod  large  quantities  annually  from 
Ireland ;  which  furnished  employment  and  the  means  of  procarir? 
the  comforts  of  life  to  some  extent  to  the  Irish,  and  occanooed  a 
very  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  from  1780  to 
1831.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  English 
market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  Ireland,  which  furnished 
employment  to  the  Irish,  and  was  very  advantageous  to  then, 
and  caused  them  to  increase  in  numbers,  after  all,  only  enabled 
them  to  subsist,  and  to  breed.  While  the  English  have  been 
accumulating  immense  wealth  during  the  last  sixty  years,  by 
mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  combined  ;  the 
Irish  have  been  confined  mostly  to  agriculture,  and  the  maon- 
facture  of  linen  ;  and  though  they  have  had  all  the  advantages  of 
FREE  TRADE  with  England,  and  got  British  goods  free  of  dutt 
in  payment  for  their  agricultural  products,  yet  the  Briti<>h  have 
got  all  the  profits,  and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
may  be  ranked  among  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  any 
people  on  the  earth,  having  any  claims  to  civiliiation. 

The  miseries  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  arise  from 
cause  s  wliicli  have  been  operating  for  ages,  whose  influences  may 
be  classed  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  as  follows- :  Fir>t, 
Catholicism,  with  its  machinery  of  eeclesiajstical  L''»v«Tiini'  iit, 
whie!i  keeps  the  most  of  the  people  in  i;rnorance,  and  ui:tii>  thtni 
for  bufiiui'>s,  and  for  all  the  hijrher  stations  and  br;uieh»'N  of 
industry.  Secondly,  the  policy  of  tht*  H^iti^h  G«»ven»im'Ut,  in 
discouraging  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  and  t-nenu  a.'ini 
fret*  trade  with  (irrat  l^ritain  ;  whenby  the  liiiti^h  munut'a<*turi-r 
is  enabled  to  supply  the  markets  of  Ireland,  and  t*>  dt-prive  the 
lri>h  producer  and  laborer,  of  the  field  of  eiuplowmut  and 
industry,  which  justly  belong  to  them.  Thirdly,  a  >uperabundAUt 
population;  gnat^T  than  the  extent,  res«>uic..-s  and  cnnditittn  «if 
the  country  will  warrant.  Fourthly,  absentee-laudiiinis,  wh«>«» 
rents  being  taken  froui,  and  spent  out  of,  the  country.  s<.Tve  t» 
drain  it  of  the  means  of  ^upporting  it.s  inhabitants,  wi(h«iut  an 
equivalent.  Fifthly,  Kpiscopacy,  with  its  but  theus  an<i  ttppre.v*- 
in«'  influences.  iSixthlv,  and  lastly,  the  indrbtednes-'  of  the 
people  to  (jireat  jiritain,  and  the  constant  drain  of  the  mean^  '^i* 
supporting  its  inhabitants,  io  pay  for  Hritish  g»»ods,  and  t'l  * 
interest  on  their  debts.  Tln»ugh  this  Is  put  down  as  a  cau-i*',  il 
is  only  a  .»iec(»n<lary,  not  a  primary  cau'ie  ;  being  an  eflfect  pii»iuc^>l 
mostly  by  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  cause  a»it:urd  a* 
the  third,  is  also  greatly  aggra*-ated  by  the  causes  classed  a.-  th* 
first,  second  and  fourth. 

The  decline  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  between  the  middl-* 
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of  the  year  1846,  and  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  in  March, 
1851,  must  have  hecn  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dearth  of 
1840  and  partial  •famine  of  1847,  which  produced  an  excessive 
mortality,  were  caused  hy  the  partial  failure  of  the  potatoc  crop. 
The  establishment  of  free  trade  in  ^rrain  in  1846,  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  grain  and  flour  in  Great  Britain  about  twenty  per  cent. 
Itreatly  depressed  a^icultural  industiy  in  Ireland,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents.  These  causes  have  driven  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  emigrated  in  pursuit  of  employment,  and  the  means  of 
sulwistence,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
for  some  years  past.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  Catholics,  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  greatest  part  of  them  come  to  America,  but 
many  of  them  go  to  Great  Britain,  to  dig  their  canals  and 
cellars,  grade  their  rail-roads,  and  perform  Uie  lowest  grade  of 
labor.  The  places  of  many  of  them  in  Ireland,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Protestant  peasants  from  England  and  Scotland,  who 
make  more  thrifty  and  better  tenants.  This  will  contribute  also, 
to  drive  out  the  poor  Catholics,  and  the  probability  b,  that  the 
emigration  will  continue,  until  nearly  all  the  Cathohc  tenants  of 
farming  lands  have  left  the  country.  Very  likely,  (if  the  present 
policy  of  the  government  is  pursued)  the  population  of  Ireland 
may  continue  to  decline,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  and 
until  it  is  reduced  to  four  and  a  half,  or  five  millions.  That  is 
about  as  many  as  can  find  sufficient  employment  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  the  system  of  measures  adopted  by  the 
government.  We  shall  soon  have  in  the  United  States,  a  larger 
population  of  Celtic  Irish  descent,  than  will  remain  in  Ireland. 

Emigration. — The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  1812  to  1821,  inclusive,  is  stated  in  the  P]ncyclopiudia 
Americana,  on  the  authority  of  official  reports,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows : 


From  England, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 


cc 


To  th^United  States. 

33,608 
4,727 
30,653 
68,988 


To  the  British  Colonies 
in  America. 

23,783 
19,471 
47,223 


-90,177 
68,1)88 


Total, 


159,465 
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Emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 


British  N.  Amer- 

United States. 

Other  Coun- 

Total. 

ican  Colonies 

1 

tries  &  Colon's 

1821 

12,470 

5,000 

2,496 

19,966 

1822 

11,282 

6,000 

2,490 

18,772 

1823 

8,133 

6,000 

2,638 

15,771 

1824 

7,311 

6,000 

2,262 

14,563 

1826 

8,741 

6,561 

1,681 

16,973 

1826 

12,818 

7,063 

2,932 

22,813 

1827 

12,648 

14,626 

1,986 

29,159 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

2,402 

27,303 

1829 

13,307 

16,678 

3,464 

32,440 

1830 

30,574 

24,887 

1,446 

56,907 

Total 

129,368 

100,622 

23,786 

263,676 

1831 

68,067 

23,418 

1,675 

83,160 

1832 

66,339 

32,872 

3,929 

103,140 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4,610 

62,527 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

3,088 

76,222 

1835 

15,673 

26,720 

2,186 

44,478 

1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,417 

76,417 

1837 

29,884 

36,770 

6,380 

72,034 

1838 

4,557 

14,332 

14,313 

33,202 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

16,013 

62,207 

1840 

32,293 

40,642 

17,808 

90,743 

Total 

322,465 

308,247 

72,418 

703,130 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

36,411 

118,592 

1842 

54,123 

63,852 

10,369 

128,344 

1843 

23,518 

28,336 

.5,369 

67,212 

1844 

22,924 

43,660 

4,102 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

58,538 

8,160 

93,601 

1846 

43,439 

82,239 

4,173 

129,851 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

6,436 

258,270 

1848 

31,065 

188,233 

28,791 

248,089 

1849 

1 

299,498 

1850 

1 

280,849 

Total 

1,684,892 

«  The  numhers  to  the  United  States  for  1821  to  1824  are  estimated  ;  the 
others  are  taken  from  the  Com.  Diet,  and  the  British  Almanac 
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CooTicts  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South 
Wales  from  1825   to  1831,  inclusive,  (attested  by 

Porter)                     ...  1 8,052 

Do.          from  1832  to  1841,  inclusive,         "         "  30,ir,0 

Do.  estimated  from  1842  to  1850  inclusive,        -  33,000 

The  emigration  since  January,  1847,  has  greatly  exceeded  tho 
natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  about  as  great. 
The  effect  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain 
and  increase  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  tendency  is,  to 
equalize  the  price  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  by  raising  the 
price  of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  reducing  it  in  this  country. 

Sec.  7.   7%e  Netherlands^  or  Holland  and  Belgium. 

During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  16th  century,  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  carried 
on  more  extensively  in  Flanders,  now  Belgium,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  lace  was 
also  very  extensive.  These  manufactures,  and  commerce  as 
their  necessary  attendant,  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  (iDeluding 
Holland  as  well  as  Belgium,)  during  the  time  of  the  crusades  in  the 
12th  century ;  and  such  were  their  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  revenues  and 
power,  that  in  the  year  1550  the  Netherlands  was  the  most 
flourishing,  wealthy  and  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of 
any  country  in  Europe.     Vide  ante,  section  8  of  Chap.  viii. 

The  provinces  now  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  wore 
distracted,  ravaged,  and  in  some  parts  desolated,  by  the  religious 
wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  under  Philip  II. ,  of 
Spain,  between  the  years  1566  and  1573.  Their  manufactures, 
commerce,  productive  industry,  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
were  all  prostrated,  and  their  numbers  greatly  reduced  ;  but  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  generally  known  as  Holland,  were 
successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism,  and 
maintaining  their  independence.  Dr.  Morse  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  geography :  ''In  other  countries,  wliich  are 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  natural  productions,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  manufiictures  employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  whieii  the 
bounty  of  the  soil  bestows.  But  to  see  in  a  country  like  Holland, 
large  woollen  manu&ctures,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  fiocks ; 
numberless  artists  employed  in  metals,  where  there  are  no  mines  ; 
thousands  of  saw  mills,  where  there  is  scarcely  anv  forest ;  an 
immense  quantity  of  com  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is 
not  agriculture  enough  to  support  one  half  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  what  must  strike  every  attentive  obaervor  with  admiration." 
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The  manufactures  of  the  Hollaoders,  includiDg  ship  baiMiDir) 
furnished  the  principal  materials  and  means  of  carrying  on  ao 
immense  commerce ;  and  their  manufactures,  fisheries  and  enni- 
merce,  with  great  frugality,  were  the  causes  of  the  accumulatino 
of  their  great  wealth  and  their  increase  in  numbers;  until 
Holland,  with  a  territory  (including  a  part  of  Limbarg  and 
Luxemhurgh,  now  attached  to  it,)  of  about  13,600  square  miles, 
much  of  it  a  marsh  redeemed  from  the  sea,  became  by  far  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  frugality  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  Hollanders  is  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
^ante,  section  16,  of  chapter  xiii.) 

Though  there  were  occasionally  government  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual estimates  of  the  population  of  Holland,  yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  population 
of  either  Holland  or  Belgium,  until  the  year  1815.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  (Holland,)  in  1620,  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  in  Mr.  Grattan's  history  of  the  Netherlands,  chi^. 
xviii. ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  geography,  that  it  was  estimated 
by  the  government  in  1785  at  2,758,632,  but  that  it  was  then 
estimated  by  M.  Pcstel  at  only  2,000,000.  But  in  either  case, 
the  population  was  nearly  two  centuries  in  doubling.  Perhaps 
the  population  declined  from  1790  to  1815,  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  French,  and  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  eensus  of  181;')  was  incomplete.  The  population  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  parts  of  Luxemburgh  and  Limburg 
attached  to  them,  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

In  1815.  In  1825. 

Holland,  2,118,000  2,360,000 

Belgium,  3,424,602  3,653,476 


Total,  5,542,502  6,013,476 

In  1829,  population  of  Belgium  by  the  census,  9,757,866 

In  1846,  Oct.  15,  do.  do.  4,337,196 

In  Jan.  1838,  population  of  Holland  do.  2,913,396 

In    do.    1848,  do.  do.  do.  3,236,741 

In  Dec,  1850,  estimate  for  Holland  and  Belgium,  7,700,000 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  rapid  increase  has  occurred 
in  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
iu  the  world  ;  and  that  the  population  is  still  increasing,  as  indus- 
try increases,  and  has  not  ueen  checked,  as  it  has  in  Ireland,  for 
want  of  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Holland  is 
incrca^jing  iu  population,  with  a  very  small  territory,  by  means  of 
manufactures,  commerce  and  agriculture  oombined,  having  no 
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niioes.  Belgium,  with  a  territory  of  only  13^14  square  miles, 
(less  than  one-fourth  part  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia,)  by 
reason  of  its  great  mineral  resources,  has  a  more  complete  division 
of  employments  among  its  citizens  than  Holland  ;  and  by  means 
of  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  domestic  commerce 
combined,  with  but  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign  commerce,  has 
increased  its  population  since  the  close  of  the  wars  in  1815,  with 
a  rapidity  truly  wonderful.  The  division  of  employments  among 
them  is  so  complete,  that  they  produce  almost  every  thing  for 
themselves,  and  have  no  occasion  to  import  much,  except  the 
products  of  warm  climates ;  which  do  not  come  in  competition 
with,  and  do  not  displace  and  depress  any  of  their  own  industry. 
They  are  not  afflicted  with  the  dogmas  of  free  trade.  The 
system  of  popular  education,  established  in  Holland,  was  extended 
over  Belgium,  during  its  connection  with  Holland ;  the  most  of 
the  people  have  had  a  common  school  education  ;  and  their 
Catholicism  seems  to  sit  very  loosely  upon  them,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  much  influence  in  depressing  their  spirit 
of  independence,  enterprise,  or  genius  for  manufactures,  and 
other  branches  of  productive  industry. 

Sec.  8.  PopulaHon  of  Prussia j  Denmark^  Swederij  Norway  and 

Switzerland. 

In  1657,  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  Poland,  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  State  ;  after  making  some  acquisitions,  it  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  in  1700 ;  and  a  part  of 
Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to  it.  McCulloch  remarks, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  his  dis- 
jointed dominions  did  not  contain  2,500,000  inhabitants,  who  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Silesia  from  the  house  of  Austria ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  planned,  and 
partly  carried  into  effect  the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiring  as  his 
share,  the  western  parts  of  it.  By  these  different  acquisitions, 
Prussia,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  had  been  increased  in 
sixe  nearly  one-half ;  while,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
and  the  improvements  effected  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  population  had  increased,  according 
to  the  Prussian  writers,  to  about  6,000,000. 

Prussia  acquired  by  the  subsequent  partition  of  Poland,  in 
1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795,  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  In  addition 
to  this,  Prussia  acquired  some  small  districts  of  territory  in  Ger- 
many ;   80  that  in  1805,  according  to  estimates  of  Krug,  the 
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kiDgdom  had  a  population  of  9,640,000.  No  accarate  census 
was  taken  until  1816.  Her  disastrous  contest  with  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  and  the  exhausting  wars  in  which  she  was  involved  much 
of  the  time  from  1806  to  the  peace  of  1815,  checked,  and  very 
likely  entirely  prevented,  any  increase  of  population,  daring  that 
eventful  period.  Some  additions  were  made  to  Prussia  hy  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1815,  which  swelled  the  territory  to  107,641 
Fftgliwh  square  miles. 

Population  of  Prussia,  by  the  first  census  taken 
ID  1816—  10,349,031 

Increase  in  9  years  to  1825  about  18^  per  cent    1,907,694 

Population  by  the  census  of  1825,  12,256,725 

Increase  in  15  years  to  1840about21|  per  oent,  2,671,776 

Population  by  the  census  of  1840,  14,928,501 

Increase  in  9  years,  to  1849  about  9}  per  cent.,     1,402,686 

Population  by  the  census  of  1849,  16,331,187 

Early  marriages  are  less  common  in  cities  than  in  the*  country ; 
and  less  common  also  in  old  densely  peopled  countries,  than  in 
new  ones.  In  proportion  as  the  population  becomes  dense, 
marriages  are  generally  contracted  later  in  life,  and  the  ratio  with 
which  the  population  increases  becomes  less,  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  result  of  the  censuses  of  Prussia. 

The  census  of  1849  shows  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Protestants,  and  three-eighths  Catholics.  The  system 
of  education  of  Prussia  is  the  most  complete,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  best  educated,  of  any  in  Europe.  Education  and 
intelligence  have  stimulated  and  directed  the  industry  of  the 
people,  made  their  labor  more  productive,  contributed  to  increase 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  increase  the  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Denmark,  with  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  comprises  an 
area  of  about  21,856  English  square  miles. 

In  1801,  population  by  the  census,  1,527,000 

Increase  in  33  years,  32.4  per  cent.,  506^265 

In  1834,  population  by  the  census,  2,033,265 

Increase  in  11  years  over  10  per  cent.,  205,812 

In  1845,  population,  2,239,077 

The  result  shows  a  regular  increase  of  over  nine  per  cent., 
during  each  period  of  ten  years,  since  1801. 
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Sweden. — Mr.  McCalloch  says  there  was  a  progressive  diiui- 
nation  of  the  population  during  the  disastrous  period,  from  1800 
to  1810  ;  that  the  population  in  1820  amounted  to      2,584,690 
Increase  to  1839,  .....         525,082 

Amounting  by  the  oensus  to  ...     3,109,772 

Norway. — ^A-ccoi*ding  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Novem- 
ber 1826,  the  population  of  Norway  amounted  to       1,050,132 
In  1835,  by  the  census,         ....      1,194,827 

Switzerland. — Dr.  Morse  says,  from  the  best  accounts  the 
cantons  of  SwiUerland  then  (1793)  contuned  about  2,000,000 
of  inhabitants.     McCalloch  states  the  area  at   15,233  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1837  at 2,188,000 

The  American  Almanac  states  it  for  1850,  at        2,365,286 

Sec.  9.  Progress  of  the  population  of  Russia. 

Russia  has  gained  many  accessions  of  territory  and  population 
within  a  century  past;  authors  sometimes  include  the  whole 
Russian  dominions  under  the  term  Russia ;  at  other  times  thoy 
include  Poland  and  all  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  at 
others  they  include  only  the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  extent 
of  territory  their  estimates  apply.  Dr.  Morse,  in  the  edition  of 
bis  geography  published  in  1793,  estimated  the  territory  of 
European  Russia,  including  the  part  of  Poland  then  subject  to 
Russia,  at  1,194,976  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
20,000,000,  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  at  4,000,000. 
Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Encyclopaddia  of  Geography,  savs,  ^*the 
population  of  Rusaa,  (meaning  all  the  Russian  dommions  in 
JSurope  and  Asia,)  which,  in  1722,  was  rated  probably  too  low 
at  14,000,000,  had  risen  in  1762,  to  20,000,000  ;  in  1795,  to 
36,000,000 ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000.  and  in  1824,  to  50,000,000." 
But  much  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  accessions  of  territory ; 
and  all  the  estimates  for  periods  since  1763  are  too  high. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe,  including 
Poland  in  1839,  at  2,000,000  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  49,000,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  complete 
census  of  all  the  Russian  provinces  has  ever  been  taken  in  any 
one  vear ;  though  several  enumerations  have  been  taken  of  the 
provinces^  at  different  periods,  and  registries  of  births  and  deaths 
have  been  Icept.  From  the  official  enumerations  and  reports  at 
different  periods,  M.  L.  De  Tegoborski,  a  privy  councillor  of  the 
Empire,  in  a  recent  work,  published  during  the  present  year 
(1852),  has  stated    the    population  as  follows : 
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Russia  in  Europe,  ezclosive  of  Poland  and  Finland,  in  1840, 
at  50,231,000  ;  in  1848,  at  64,334,000 ;  and  in  1860,  at  55,600,000. 
He  states  the  population  of  Finland,  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  1849,  at  1,624,000,  and  estimates  them  in  1850,  at 
1,639,000.  He  states  the  population  of  Poland  in  1844,  accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  at  -  -  -  -  4,770,000 
and  estimates  it  in  1850,  at             .         .        .      •    5,008,000 

Total  for  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe, 

in  1860, 62,047,000 

He  says  the  population  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  was 
estimated  by  M.  Koeppen,  in  1838,  at  4,638,000;  and  he  esti- 
mated it  in  1850  at  5,200,000. 

The  increase  seems  to  have  been  about  one  per  cent,  annually, 
and  over  1 1  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1689  ;  and 
at  that  time  the  Russians  were  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture ; 
scarcely  any  productive  industry  or  employment,  but  war,  hunting, 
and  tending  their  flocks ;  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  comforts  of 
life  ;  and  the  mortality  necessarily  so  great,  Uiat  it  was  impossible 
for  the  population  to  increase  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cient.  in  a  century.  This  great  prince  did  more  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  country,  than  was  ever  done  before  by  any 
monarch,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  He  traveled  into  Holland 
and  England,  spent  some  time  as  a  laborer  in  their  ship-yards,  in 
learning  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  those 
countries,  which  he  labored  to  introduce,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  his  dominions  ;  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  advancement  of  his  subjects  in  the  mechanic  arts,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
country  in  productive  industry,  the  comforts  of  life,  population, 
wealth  and  power. 

The  present  territory  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland, 
perhaps  contained  a  population  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  from  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  of  miserable  barbarians.  As  the  inhabitants  were  a 
hardy,  robust  race,  without  any  ideas  of  luxury,  they  generally 
married  young,  and  their  simple  habits  were  well  adapted  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  population,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing  and  other  comforts, 
to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Estimated 
increase  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  twenty 
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per  cent.,  junonnting  in  the  year  1700  to  17,000,000.      Increase 

in  50  years  to  1750,  about  twenty-five  pea  cent. 

In  1750,  estimated  popolation,  21,250,000 

Increase  in  25  years,  20  per  cent.,  4,250,000 

In  1775,  estimated  population,  25,500,000 

Increase  in  15  years,  15  per  cent,  -  4,300,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population,  29,800,000 

Increase  in  ten  years,  11  per  cent.  3,200,000 

In  1800,  estimated  population,  33,000,000 

In  1840,  51,600,000 

and  in  1850,  57,000,000 

Sec.  10.  AuUriaj  Germany j  and  Tti,rkey, 

No  census  was  ever  taken  of  Turkey  ;  and  no  complete  census 
was  ever  taken  of  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  until 
sinee  the  peace  of  1815.  Germany  and  Austria  have  been 
subjected  to  so  many  changes,  and  consist  of  so  many  kingdoms 
and  political  divisions,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
enumerated  at  different  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
number  with  accuracy,  at  any  particular  period,  until  very 
recently.  Their  population  at  different  periods  is  estimated  in 
■eetion  2. 

Sec.  11.  Population  of  Asia, 

An  estimate  has  been  given  in  Section  2  of  the  population  in 
the  third  century,  and  at  several  periods  since,  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
including  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Mc- 
Cuiloch  states  the  area  of  Persia  at  about  450,000  square  miles, 
and  estimates  the  population  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Persia,  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  countries  lying  between  them, 
comprising  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey,  were  more  populous  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
than  they  have  ever  been  since.  Such  was  probably  the  case  also 
with  Hindostan.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  substantial  increase  for  many  centuries  in  the  productive 
industry  and  population  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  except 
China,  the  Islands  of  Japan,  some  other  islands,  and  the  Russian 
dominions.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  population  of 
any  country  of  Asia,  and  everything  on  the  subject  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  calculation  based  on  very  imperfect  evidence.  Mr. 
McCulloch  has  estimated  the  population  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
at  375,230,000;  and  the  population  of  the  islands^  includu\^ 
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Japan,  at  54  370,000 — ^makinp;  in  all,  nearly  430,000,000.  He 
bas  put  down  the  Chineuo  Empire  at  168,000,000,  and  the  Islands 
of  Japan  at  25.000,000,  which  in  my  opinion  are  too  low  estimates, 
though  thoy  differ  very  little  from  the  estimates  of  Balbi.  The 
Weimar  Almanack,  for  1S40,  states  the  population  of  Aaia  aad 
its  islands  at  over  608,000,000  ;  putting  down  the  Chinaae  Empire 
at  262,866,000. 

China. — The  area  of  China  proper  has  been  generally  esti* 
mated  at  about  1 ,300,000  square  miles.  Mr.  McCoIloch  atti- 
mates  it  at  1,348,870.  The  population  has  been  Tarionslj 
estimated  at  from  150,000,000  to  360,279,897.  The  latter  is 
said  to  be  the  number  according  to  the  government  census  in 
1813.  Very  little  credence  should  be  given  to  any  of  the  offeiil 
statements,  but  all  persons  who  have  visited  China  agree  that  the 
population  is  exceedingly  dense ;  and  as  the  whole  country  lies 
between  the  twentieth  and  forty-second  degree  of  latitode,  partly 
in  a  warm  and  partly  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  territory  is 
nearly  half  as  large  as  that  part  of  Europe  lying  below  the  sixty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  thero  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  Europe  at  the  beginoinir  of  the 
present  century,  and  probably  amounts  to  200,000,000,  and 
perhaps  more.  Bclr;iuin  has  over  three  hundred  inhabitants  to 
the  s(|uarc  mile  ;  En^'land  and  Walos  about  as  many  ;  and  if  wc 
allow  riiina  an  avcra^re  of  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  the 
population  would  amount  to  2()0,()00,()00. 

'i'ho  aroa  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  about  266,000  square  nule<«, 
or  four  and  a  half  times  as  creat  as  that  of  England  and  Wal.'*, 
and  the  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  twonty 
to  fifty  millions.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  quite  liki'ly 
may  amount  to  thirty  millions,  and  perhaps  more.  Though  tbt* 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  had  very  little  commerce  or  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  yet  China,  in  particular,  embrace*  *> 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  grades  of  climate^  and  its  produc- 
tions are  so  various  and  great,  its  internal  improvements  and 
domestic  commerce  so  extensive,  and  the  division  of  employments 
among  the  people  so  complete,  that  enough  is  produced  in  the 
country  to  supply  nearly  all  the  real  wants  of  the  people  with'^ot 
the  aid  of  foreign  commerce.  The  density  of  the  population  of 
(>ljiua  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  productive  indu.'itry  of 
the  Chinese  was  greater,  and  the  state  of  the  mechanic  art«, 
manufactures  and  agriculture  more  flourishing  among  them,  than 
it  was  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  century  since. 

Sinee  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  about  two 
centuries  since,  the  country  has  had  almost  unintorruptiHl  pi»acc  ; 
the  people  have  enjoyed  tVeedom  of  opinion,  and  perfect  liberty 
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on  all  matters  of  religions  exercise  and  worship ;  and  from  the 
aceoonts  of  Toyagers,  travellers,  merchants,  and  missionaries  who 
have  visited  the  conntry,  as  well  as  the  official  reports  of  the 
government,  we  have  reason  to  helieve  that  the  population  has 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Europe,  and  has 
perhaps  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Not- 
withstanding the  impression  which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  that  the  people  of  hot  climates  are  so  much 
enervated  by  the  heat  as  to  be  naturally  feeble  and  indolent,  and 
unfitted  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor,  or  a  very  high 
degree  of  productive  industry,  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Compte  in  La 
Trait6  de  Legislation  Liv.  iii.  Chap,  xzxii.  that  the  activity 
and  produetive  industry  of  the  Chinese  is  much  greater  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  empire,  below  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  thaa  it  is  in  the  northern  part,  above  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Turks  first  entered  Europe  about  five  centuries  since,  and . 
took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Eurupe,  including 
Greece,  has  declined  under  their  dominion,  from  15,000,000  to 
about  10,000,000;  and  that  the  decline  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Egypt,  has  been  still  greater. 

McCulloch  says  ^'  except  in  the  article  of  provisions,  no 
restriction  on  commerce  ever  existed  in  Turkey.  All  foreign 
articles  may  be  imported  into  the  Turkish  ports,  without  let  or 
hindrance  of  any  kind,  on  payment  of  an  import  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  all  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture  may  be  freely  conveyed  all  over  the 
empire."  The  result  has  been,  that  the  country  has  been  sup- 
pli^  with  British  goods  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  them  ;  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
have  been  undersold,  and  mostly  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their 
own  markets  ;  industry  has  languished,  the  country  is  impov- 
erished, and  the  population  has  declined. 

The  British  have  had  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  Hindos- 
tan,  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  century,  during  which  time,  thte 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
population  of  China,  and  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  has  greatly  increased.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
either  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  Hindostan  has  increased  at 
all  ?  Six  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  present  century  ;  but  no  census  has 
ever  been  taken  of  British  India.  Why  has  it  been  omitted  .•' 
During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  within 
thirty  or  forty  years  past,  nearly  all  western  Europe  was  supplied 
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with  cotton  goods  from  Hindostan ;  but  now  that  couDtrj  is 
filled  with  English  goods ;  prices  are  reduced  so  low  that  the  natives 
can  scarcely  obtain  a  subsistence  by  spinning  and  weaving  by 
hand ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  distress.  Many  branches  of  mannfaoturing 
industry  have  been  almost  entirely  superceded  and  destroyed ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aggregate  industry, 
wealth  and  population,  have  all  declined. 

Sec.  12.  Population  of  Africa. 

Less  is  known  of  Africa,  than*  of  Asia,  and  the  population  of 
the  former  is  still  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  millions,  to  over  an 
hundred  millions.  Balbi  estimates  it  at  60,000,000,  Malte-Brun 
at  70,000,000,  and  the  Weimar  Almanac  at  101,000,000. 

Sec.  13.  By  what  causes^  is  population  affected  ? 

The  mere  form  of  government  seems  to  have  but  little  inilu- 
enoe  upon  population,  though  it  is  much  influenced  by  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  climate  appears  to  have 
less  influence  upon  it  than  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical 
dominion ;  it  may  increase  rapidly  in  the  severe  climate  and  under 
the  stem  despotism  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  warm  sun  and 
milder  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration ;  though  it  has  increased  in  China  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  perhaps  increased  under  some  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet,  yet  it  has  sunk  under  the  combined 
influence  of  Mahometanism,  and  Tartaric  indolence  and  stupidity 
in  Turkey.  It  will  increase  either  with  or  without  slavery,  and 
under  any  system  of  despotism,  either  of  government  or  religion, 
or  both  combined,  provided  they  concur  in  encouraging  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  productive  industry  ;  but  it  will  not  increase 
much  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  immediate  civil  and 
religious  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  nor  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Mexico,  who 
pursue  a  policy  tending  to  discourage  the  mechanic  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  though  all  the  people  may  be  nominally 
free,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  causes  which  affect  population  directly  are,  first,  climate ; 
secondly,  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  thirdly,  earl^ 
marriages  ;  and  lastly,  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Government 
and  religion  both  exercise  a  great  infiuenco  in  stimulating  or 
depressing  industry,  and  encouraging  or  discouraging  economy, 
and  they  thereby  increase  or  diminish  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
indirectly   exert   a  powerful  influence   upon    population.     The 
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history  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the 
French  of  Canada,  show  the  effect  of  early  marriages  upon  the 
inerease  of  population,  and  that  an  increase  of  population  is  not  a 
eertain  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 

As  the  increase  of  population  depends  much  on  an  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  which  are  supplied  hy  industry — it  depends 
on  the  productiTeness  of  industry — on  the  skUl,  intelligence  and 
science  of  the  people,  and  on  publie  improvements,  and  the 
fiicilities  of  making  exchanges.  Though  an  agricultural  people, 
without  education,  wiU  increase  for  a  time,  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  firom  1750  to  1840,  yet  a  period  is  soon  put  to  their 
increase.  Agriculture  alone  cannot  support  a  dense  population. 
Russia  has  increased  rapidly  in  population  during  the  last 
hundred  years ;  but  that  increase  will  soon  be  checked,  unless 
common  school  education  is  extended  to  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  the  mechanical  and  manufitcturing  industry  of 
the  nation  is  increased.  The  truth  is,  there  are  but  few  nations 
whose  people  haye  sufficient  education,  skill  and  intelligence,  for 
the  higner  grades  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industiy,*  and 
hence  they  soon  attain  as  dense  a  population  as  can  be  maintained 
by  an  uneducated  people,  depending  on  agriculture  and  a  rode 
condition  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

*  See  on  this  fubject,  Section  8,  of  Chapter  YI. 


C5HAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  NEW  WOftLO. 

Seo.  1.  Population  of  the  American  colonies  at  dijf&ent  periods. 

The  American  Statistical  Associatioa  has  reeenUy  published  a 
volume  of  colleotious  of  partial  enumerations  of  the  number  of 
militia,  and  of  white  adult  males,  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
and  estimates  of  the  population  at  different  periods ;  which 
contains  the  most  accurate  and  full  evidence  that  has  ever  been 
collected  of  their  population  prior  to  the  census  of  1790.  The 
following  statements  and  estimates  are  mostly  made  on  the 
authority  of  that  collection. 

The  Puritans  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  December  22d,  1620, 
made  the  first  white  settlement  in  New  England,  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  which  remained  an  independent  colony  until 
1691,  when  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  were  made 
at  Salem  and  Cbarlestown,  in  1628  ;  and  at  Boston  in  1630. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  made  at  Windsor  in 
1G33,  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts.  A  settlement  was  made 
at  Ilartford  in  1635,  and  one  at  New  Haven  in  1638,  by  emi- 
grants from  England. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams 
and  his  associates,  who  went  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in 
1636. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in 
1623.  It  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1641, 
and  did  not  become  a  separate  colony  until  1680,  when  it  had  but 
209  voters,  which  showed  a  population  of  about  1,250. 

Maine  was  purchased  by  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  remained 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1820. 

It  is  observed  by  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-woAing  Provi- 
dence," that  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  up  to  1643,  there  had 
been  brought  to  Massachuset4;s,  21,200  passengers.  More  than 
half  of  them,  it  is  paid,  went  to  other  colonies  and  returned  t^ 
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Europe.  The  popnlatioD  of  the  colony  of  Mmachnsetts  in 
1629  is  estimated  at  only  506,  in  1637  at  7,912,  and  in  1639  at 
8,592.  The  population  of  the  Plymouth  colony  ii  estimated  in 
1624  at  180,  in  1033  at  396,  and  in  1637  at  548. 

ESTIMATKB  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  IfEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 


In                                                 1654. 

Magaaohnsetts,     -     -     16,026 
Plymouth,           -      -       2,941 
Connecticut,        -     -      3,186 
Rhode  Uand,      -     -      1,959 

1669. 
23,467 
5,310 

1673. 

35,644 
9,410 

1  23,362 

Total,  24,112  68,416 

A  eenau  was  commenced  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1765, 
which  flhowed  the  population  as  follows  : 

IfMnchowtts.  Maine.  Total. 

Whites,         -       -      221,529  23,661  244,990 

Negroes,        -      -  4,978  334  5,312 

Total,        .      -       226,307  23,995  250,302 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1776,  hy  muhiplying  the 
numher  of  poHs  or  white  males  oyer  nxteen  years  dd,  by  four 
and  a  half,  and  the  result  was  as  follows :  in 

Massachusetts,  ...  286,139 

Maine,  .  .  •  47,279 

Total  white  inhahitants,  -  -  333,418 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  stated  in  Dr.  Morse's  Uni- 
yersal  Geography,  as  follows  : 

WhitML  filaeka.  Total 

1730                   15,352  2,633  17,985 

1748                  29,755  4,373  34,128 

1761                    a5,939  4,697  40,63(> 

1774                   54,435  5,243  59,678 

1783                   48,538  3,361  51,899 

Statement  of  the  population  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  censuses  taken  in  1756,  sad  Jan.  Ist,  1774. 

1796.  1174. 

Whites,         -        -         126,975  191,392 

Necrost,       -        -             3,019  6^464 
In&M,                 -              .617 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  oolonj  of  NfV 
York,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  enameratioDS  taken  it 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  published  in  the  Doewmertaiy 

History  of  the  State. 


WhitM. 

Negrott. 

TirtiL 

1698 

15,897 

2,170 

18,067 

1723 

34,393 

6,171 

40,664 

1737 

61,496 

8,941 

60,437 

1749 

62,766 

10,692 

73,448 

1766 

83,223 

13,542 

06,765 

1771 

148,124 

19,883 

168,007 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mone,  as  ibl- 
lows: 

Free  inhabit^U.         ShiTes.  ToUL 

1738  43,388  3,981  47,369 

1746  66J97  4»606  61,403 

It  is  stated  in  Gordon's  History  of  PennsylTania,  that  in  1684 
the  colony,  including  the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of 
Delaware,  was  divided  into  twenty-two  townships,  containing 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  ^ye  hun- 
dred resided  in  Philadelphia;  and  that  the  population,  in  177f>, 
was  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
said  bad  cause  to  complain  of  the  great  influx  of  strangers, 
many  of  them  with  families,  having  no  means  of  support,  xhe 
number  of  emigrants  to  the  colony,  that  arrived  during  the  year, 
from  December,  1728,  to  December,  1729,  is  stated  in  a  note  at 
ft ,208.  As  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  increased  between 
the  years  1684  and  1776,  from  7,000  to  about  300,000,  the 
immigration  must  have  been  very  great. 

The  first  colony  settled  in  Maryland  in  1634,  consisting  of 
about  200  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Morse  states  the  population 
of  Maryland  as  follows:  in  1665  at  about  16,000;  taxable 
inhabitants  in  1734  at  about  36,000;  and  the  whole  population 
in  1755  at  153,564, — consisting  of  55,319  free  white  males; 
49,908  free  white  females;  1,981  white  convicts;  and  46,356 
mulattoes  and  negroes. 

Dr.  Morse  says  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  estimated  as 
follows  :  in  1618  at  600;  in  1623  at  2,500;  in  1640  at  20,000; 
in  lt)60  at  30,000  ;  in  1671  at  38,000  whites  and  2,000  blacks; 
in  1681  at  14,000  titheable  inhabiUnts;  and  in  1703  at  25,023 
titheablo  inhabitants. 

Professor  Tucker  says  that  according  to  an  official  communi- 
cation from  the  governor,  Sir  William  Berkly,  made  in  1671,  the 
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popnUtioQ  of  the  oolony  of  Virginia  was  then  40,000  ;  of  whom 
2000  were  alavee,  and  6000  were  white  indented  servants ; 
that  the  importation  of  slayes  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  cargoes 
in  seyen  years,  hat  that  of  servants  he  estimated  at  1500  annually, 
the  most  of  whom  were  English,  a  few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish.* 

Professor  Tncker  says  the  population  of  Virginia  in  1744  ex- 
ceeded 200,000 ;  of  which  number,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  wore 
slaves  ;  and  that  the  population  in  1781  was  estimated  at  over 
500,000. 

Wheeler  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina  states  the  number  of 
militia  in  that  colony  in  1754,  at  15,400  ;  which  would  indicate 
a  white  population  of  about  80,000. 

Dr.  Morse  ^ves  the  following  numbers  as  the  estimates  made 
at  the  time,  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1700,     .     .     Whites,    5,500 

1723,     .     .     Whites,  14,000     .     .     Blacks,  18,000. 
1765,     .     .     Whites,  40,000     .     .     Blacks,  90,000. 

The  most  of  the  enumerations,  as  well  as  the  estimates,  made 
of  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  at  diiOferent 
periods,  previous  to  the  census  of  1790,  are  more  or  less  incon- 
nstent  with  each  other,  and  imperfect ;  and  yet  by  comparing 
ihem  together,  they  afford  the  most  reliable  information  that  is 
attainable. 

Pitkin  says  the  white  population  of  the  American  colonies 
(now  the  United  States)  were  estimated  in  the  year  1700  at 
262,000;  m  1749  or  1750  at  981,000  ;  and  in  1775  at  2,243,- 
000 ;  and  that  the  slaves  and  free  colored  persons  at  the  latter 
period,  were  estimated  at  about  500,000.  Dr.  Seybert  says 
that  in  1775  *'  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2,389,300  persons  of  every  description." 
There  was  an  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  the  government 
at  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  to  magnify  the  po- 
pnla^n  and  strength  of  the  country  by  large  estimates.  Many 
of  the  estimates  of  that  period  are  too  high  to  be  consistent  with 
the  census  of  1790,  with  the  census  taken  in  some  of  the  colonies 
prior  to  that  time,  and  with  the  estimates  of  the  population  in 
1700  and  1750.  History  attests  that  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions suffered  by  emigrants  to  new  countries,  produce  an  exces- 
siye  degree  of  mortality,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  was  much  greater  a  century  since 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  deaths  exceeded  the  births  annually, 
in  the  city  of  London,  until  about  the  year  1790 ;  and  such  was 

*  See  Proieaeor  Tucker's  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferaon^  V,  \4« 
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the  case  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  The  ereat  inerean  ii 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  improvemeDts  in  medical  scienoe,  aad 
the  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  drainage,  aewermi^,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of 
mortality,  and  aeceleriited  the  increase  of  population  dmn^  the 
present  century. 

With  the  immense  emi^^tion  to  the  United  States  the  inotl  of 
the  time  since  1790,  the  white  population  has  doiaUed  in  ahoni 
twenty-three  years,  and  doubled  twice  in  forty-six  years  ;  Imt  As 
estimates  of  Mr.  Pitkin  and  of  some  other  writers  do  not  make 
it  double  twice  in  forty-nine  years  (from  1700  to  1749),  thonj^ 
they  calculate  the  increase  at  orer  one  hnndred  and  twenty  per 
oent.  in  twenty-six  years  (from  1749  to  1775),  and  rednee  the 
increase  to  less  than  forty-two  per  oent.  daring  the  fifteen  years 
from  1775  to  1790.  Their  estimates  of  the  population  at  affer- 
ent periods  are  not  consistent  with  each  other.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  rerolutionaTy  war  cheeked  immigration  and  the  ratio  of 
increase ;  very  likely  it  did  check  the  natural  increase  as  well  as 
immigration  to  some  extent,  and  so  did  the  Frendi  war  (from 
1756  to  1763),  and  so  did  the  Indian  wars  at  an  earlier  period. 
If  the  white  population  doubled  in  twenty-six  years  (from  1749 
to  1775),  and  increased  at  the  same  ratio  from  1700  to  1749,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  from 
1775  to  1790.  On  this  basis  I  estimate  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation from  1700  to  1790,  or  rather  deduce  the  aggregate  from 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1790,  and  distribute  the  number 
among  the  seyeral  colonies,  according  to  the  seycral  colonial  cen- 
suses and  official  estimates,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  consist- 
ent and  probable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  to  the  southern  coloniei 
consisted  of  indented  seryants,  sent  oyer  as  agricultural  laborers, 
including  some  conricts.  The  emigration  to  Pennsylyania  and 
the  soutbcm  colonies  was  much  greater,  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  it  was  to  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  hcnco  the  populati(m  of  the  former  increased  the  moit 
rapidly. 
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Statement  ortba  wliite  population  of  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  the  cenausof  17ao  ;  estimates  of  it  io  the  years  1700,  1750, 
and  1775  ;  uiil  Mr.  Pitkin's  statement  of  the  estimates  for  174!). 


St*™. 

noo 

1700 

Per  Pitkin 
ID  1749. 

l''7S 

1780 

Maine 
MuncIiinetU    • 

Khode  IilanJ      ■ 
ronnecticnt 
Kew  Totk 
Kew  Jeiwej 

4.000 

10.000 

10,1X10 
30.000 
18,000 
13,000 
15,000 

10,000 
100,000 
30.000 
10,000 
3-2,000 
110,000 
72,000 
60,000 
130.DD0 

1  200,000    [ 

30,000 

33,000 
80,000 
00,000 

60,000 
230  000 

45,000 

aso.ooo 

90,000 

40,000 
50,000 
195,000 
175,000 
120,000 
973,000 

9e,0[ia 

373.^14 
141,111 
85,1  J 1 

64,6^^ 

S3J,0SI 
314.111 

169,g.',4 
424,0;iU 

108,000  |«50,000 

713J)00 

1,970,000 

1,900,070 

KentDckj 
Morth  Cuolica 

SoDth  CaioJiaa 
C«rgU 

a,ooo 

93,000 
75,000 

8^00 

7,000 

80,000 
00,000 

200,000 

80,000 

50,000 
10,000 

50,000 
SSOOO 
00,000 

35,000 

30,000 

e.ooo 

35,000 
160,000 
360,000 

200,000 

90,000 
25,000 

4S,3I0 
308,649 
442,11. T 

61,133 
aSS,904 

39,013 
HO,I78 

130,000 

450,000 

see,ooo      670,ooo 

1,271 ,4SS 

Total  Whites      . 
Slaie.             .     i 

888,000 
33,000 

1,100,000 
MO,000 

081,000        3,140,000 
500,000 

i,n9,4« 

J    30,4flB 
1  607,807 

Total       . 

320,000 

1,320,000 

2,640,000 

3,920^^7 

Bmc  2.  Popvtatim  of  the  tereral  Stales  at  taeh  eenstu,from 
1800  to  1850. 
Tbe  free  Slates,  with  the  exception  of  California,  llo  almost 
entirely  north  of  the  thirty-ninth,  and  mostly  north  of  th«  fortieth 
d^rae  of  latitude.  Slavery  forms  a  clearly  defined  dividing  lino 
aoraea  tbe  Union,  from  east  to  west.  The  cnltivation  of  soj^r 
and  rice  is  confined,  and  that  of  cotton  nearly  so,  to  the 
aontbem  slave  States,  lying  south  of  the  thir^-fifUi  degree  of 
btitude ;  while  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  mostly  confined  to 
slave  States  lying  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  On 
ftccoont  of  the  differenoo  in  climate  as  well  as  in  the  prodnotions 
of  the  several  latitudes,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  and  show  the 
inflaence  of  tbe  climate,  productions,  and  local  policy  and  pur- 
mils  of  different  Stales  upon  their  prosperity  and  increase  in 
popolatian,  1  have  arranged  and  olsAsified  the  Statea  as  follow:) : 
Grit,  the  free  States  and  territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntaioi  ; 
Koondlj,  tLe  slave  states  lybg  Dorth  of  tbe  l\i.\Tti-^*ii  iot^e*^  -A 
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Utitnde,  iuoIndiDg  ArlcuiBM  ;  thirdly,  tha  sUva  States  Ijing  aoath 
of  the  thirty -fifth  dagrae  of  latitude ;  and  Ustl^,  the  States  and  Ui^ 
ritoiies  lying  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  mclodiDg  the  adjoin- 
ing territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Statement  of  the  white  population  of  each  of  the  States  and 
Temtoriea  at  each  annmention,  from  1800  to  1850. 
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Statement  of  the  ntnaber  of  slsres  m  tbe  differeat  Ststes  and 
Teriitories,  at  htbo  eDamerationa,  from  17B0  to  1850. 
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Sec.  3.  Emigration  to  the  Tfniied  SitUes. 

Official  records  were  not  kept  regularly  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  year  1820.  Since 
that  time,  the  collectors  of  the  cnstoms  have  been  required  to 
make  quarterly  returns  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea,  in  their 
respective  districts ;  but  the  returns  were  often  very  defective, 
until  since  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Hutchinson  states  in  his 
*'  History  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,"  that 
the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  ten 
years,  next  prior  to  1640  was  about  21,000 ;  but  this  must  have 
been  a  mere  estimate,  and  was  probably  too  high. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1607,  at  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1620;  in  Delaware  in  1630,  and  in  Maryland  in  1634. 
We  may  reasonably  estimate  the  emigration  to  the  colonies  up 
to  1640,  at  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand;  and  though  the 
mortality  was  very  great,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
taking  the  whole  period,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  and  that 
the  white  population  in  1640  was  about  40,000 ;  about  half  of 
which  WIS  in  Virginia.*  The  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  from  births  alone,  independent  of  immigration,  has 
been  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  during 
the  present  century  ;  doubling  in  twenty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
aid  of  immigration,  doubling  in  twenty-three  years.  The  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  the  early  immigrants  being  very  great,  and 
the  mortality  among  them  great,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
doubled  during  the  17th  century  by  natural  increase  only,  short 
of  about  forty  years. 

In  1640,  estimated  white  population  -  -  40,000 

Natural  increase  in  40  years,  to  1680  -  -  40,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually  -  -  60,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  -  -  -  28,000 

1680,  estimated  white  population     -         -         -  168,000 

Natural  increase  in  20  years,  at  50  per  cent.  -  84,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually    -         -  30,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about   -         -  6,000 

1700,  estimated  white  population     -         .  -  288,000 

Natural  increase  100  per  cent,  in  35  years  -  288,000 

immigrants  in  35  years,  at  2,500  annually  -  105,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -  -  45,000 

J  735,  estimated  white  pop\i\3^^AOTi    -        -        -     ll^flOO 

♦  See  secWoti  \  ^l  xVvi  C\».v\.«. 
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Natural  increase  in  15  years,  about  44  per  cent  320,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,000  per  year  -  -  45,000 
natural  increase  of  the  immigrants,  about  -  9,000 


1750,  estimated  white  population 

Natural  increase  in  25  years  84  per  cent 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,500  annually     - 
natural  increase  of  immigrants,  about 


-  1,100,000 

-  924,000 

87,000 
30,000 


1775,  estimated  white  population     -         -         -   2,141,000 
Increase  to  the  census  of  1790  over  48  per  cent.   1,031,464 

1790,  white  population  by  the  first  census  -  3,172,464 

Dr.  Seybert,  in  his  statistical  annab  of  the  United  States, 
gives  a  statement  showing  that  22,240  passengers  arrived  in  ten 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1817. 
He  estimated  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  1810  at  6,000  annually,  on  an  ayera(;e. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  concurred  in  that  estimate,  and  estimated  the  number 
arriving  from  1810  to  1820,  at  114,000. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  and  passengers  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  by  sea, 
during  the  undermentioned  years  ;  distinguishing  Americans,  or 
citiiens  of  the  United  States,  from  foreigners.* 


Ymn. 

Americuia. 

Fonlgatn. 

Team 

AmerloMU. 

ForcipnerSw 

1821 

2,405 

9,224 

1831 

977 

J4V.M00 

1822 

1,564 

7,008 

1832 

1,155 

1 60.000 

1823 

1,904 

6,262 

1833 

1,279 

58.J34 

1824 

1,699 

7,861 

1834 

2,114 

64,916 

1825 

2,670 

9,691 

1835 

3.320 

4. '..4  14 

1826 

3,060 

10,370 

1836 

4,029 

70.*»',>3 

1827 

2,897 

18.756 

1837 

3,813 

79.,>0.'> 

1828 

2,749 

27,268 

1838 

3,964 

4v>,7^*l 

1829 

1,993 

r5,303 

1839 

4,171 

70.4!M 

1830 

1,515 

139,692 

1840 

5,810 

86.33S 

122,456 

1  151,435 

30,654 

626.392 

•  The  time  is  for  fiscal  yean,  ending  September  30th,  from  1821  to  1831, 
for  fifteen  months,  ending  December  31st,  1832 ;  for  calendar  years,  ending 
December  31st,  from  1833  to  1842;  for  nine  months,  ending  September  30th, 
1843 :  and  for  yean  ending  September  30th.  from  1844  to  1850. 

t  See  Force's  National  Calendar  for  1831,  p.  156. 

I  The  returns  being  defective  for  the  yean  1830, 1831,  and  1S32,  the 
numben  for  these  yean  are  partly  estimated,  and  corrected  by  the  r*'^ 
of  the  number  arriving  at  New  York.    See  I^unt's  Mag.  for  Decembej 
D.  657. 
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Tean. 

Amerloaoflb 

Porelgnen. 

Amerions 

f^OttllglMfL 

1841 

5,811 

80,642 

3  months  to 

) 

1842 

4,968 

106,016 

Dec.  31st, 

J    6,3M 

^,976 

1843 

3,429 

53,100 

1850 

) 

1844 

8,858 

75,906 

year  1851 

29,367 

379,461 

1845 

4,216 

115,668 

1846 

4,239 

154,409 

1847 

4,514 

234,966 

1848 

2^68 

226,515 

1849 

2,665 

296,945 

1850 

36,501 

278,832 

78,169 

1,622,999 

f'ormmg  my  own  opinion  from  all  the  faets  which  I  have 
oolleoted,  and  the  calculations  I  have  made,  and  calculating  the 
natural  increaBe  of  the  immigrants  during  the  decennial  period  in 
which  they  arrive,  the  increase  of  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States  from  one  census  to  another,  by  means  of  immigra- 
tion and  accessions  of  territory,  would  be  as  follows : 

1790  to  1800  immigrants  estimated  by  Dr.  Seybert     60,000 
natural  increase  to  1800  at  15  per  cent.  -  9,000 


Total  from  1790  to  1800 
1800  to  1810  immigrants  estimated  at 
natural  increase      -         -         -         . 
increase  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 

Total  from  1800  to  1810 
1810  to  1820,  immigrants  by  sea     - 
natural  increase     -        -        -        . 
immigrants  by  way  of  Canada 
Total  from  1810  to  1820 


69,000 
65,000 
10,000 
35,000 

110,000 

J  14,000 

15,000 

12,000 

141,000 


The  censuses  of  1790 — 1800 — 1810 — and  1820  were  taken  as 
of  the  first  day  of  August ;  those  of  1830 — 1840  and  1850  were 
taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year. 

Deduct  those  arriving  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the 
30th  of  September  1830,  and  it  would  leave  only  about  130,000 
between  the  census  of  1820  and  that  of  1830 ;  but  the  records  and 
returns  are  so  defective  that  I  estimate  them  at        150,000 
natural  increase  about     -        -        .        .         •        18,000 
immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  -        -         .        .19,000 

Spanish  inhabitants  of  Florida,  first  included     -         15,000 
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ToUl  from  1820  to  1830         -         -         -         -  202,000 

1830  to  1640  foreign  passengers  about     -        -  626,000 

add  half  of  those  that  arrived  in  1830,  about     -  20,000 

making 646,000 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  that  came  in  1840, 

arrived  after  the  census  of  June  Ist.         -        -  58,000 

when  they  are  deducted,  it  leaves     ...  588,000 

inoreaae  alter  their  arrival  about  10  per  cent.     -  60,000 
excess  of  immigrants  from  Canada,  over  and  above 

those  to  Canada,  as  shown  in  section  5      -        -  128,000 

Total 776,000 

Deduct  for  emigration  to  Texas,  about  -  -  60,000 
leaving  an  increase  of  -  -  -  -  -  710,000 
1841  to  1850,  foreign  passengers  ...  1,623,000 
add  for  last  part  of  1840  ....  58,000 
add  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Texaji,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New-Mexico  -  -  -  -  .  160,000 
natural  increase  of  immigrants  ...      165,000 

immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  ...       124,000 

Total 2,130,000 

Deduct  half  that  came  in  1850        ...      140,000 
and  for  those  that  returned     ....        50,000 
and  it  leaves  the  increase  from  June  Ist  1840  to 
Juno  Ist  1850  by  means  of  immigration  and  the 

acquisition  of  territory        ....     1,940,000 

8ec.  4J  Ratio  of  the  mortality^  and  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
white  population  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  on  reflection,  that  the 
proportion  of  chilaren  in  any  two  countries,  where  the  mortality 
ana  average  length  of  human  life  is  the  same,  is  an  exact  index 
of  the  relative  increase  of  the  population  of  each.  The  proportion 
of  children  in  countries  of  aoout  or  nearly  the  same  den^i tj  of 
population,  is  also  a  pretty  certain  index  of  the  ratio  of  mortality ; 
for  the  greater  the  mortality  among  adults,  the  greater  will  be 
the  per  centage  of  children  in  the  community.  Where  a  ccdrus 
is  taken  every  ten  years,  the  children  under  ten  years  old  at  each 
enumeration,  supply  the  places  of  all  who  have  dM  and  constitute 
the  increase  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

The  Ibllowioff  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number,  and  the 
per  centage  or  children  among  the  white  population,  at  the 
several  periods  of  taking  the  census,  an  estimate  of  the  per  cent- 
age  of  aeaths,  and  a  statement  of  the  per  eentage  of  domestic 
increase  corresponding  with  such  ratio  of  deaths,  during 
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period  of  ten  years  from  1790  to  1840.  Iq  these  cmleaktimiii, 
the  deaths  of  children,  which  happened  between  the  time  of  their 
births  and  the  first  census  thereafter,  are  not  taken  into  the 
account ;  but  when  they  died  after  having  been  once  enumerated, 
their  deaths  are  included  in  the  calculations. 

OHILDRBN  UNOKR  TEN  YBAE8  OLD.  PcF  Cent,  of     Per  Ceot 

deaths  for     of  ittoL 
the  preTtooi 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

ten  yean. 

1800 

1,479,315 

34.366 

12.4 

33.4 

1810 

2,016,479 

34.399 

12.3 

33.66 

1820 

2,625,790 

33.380 

12.2 

31.79 

1830 

3,427,730 

32.563 

11.6 

31.25 

1840 

4,485,052 

31.607 

12.4 

28. 

This  illustration  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportioii  of 
children,  and  also  in  the  natural  or  domestic  increase  of  the 
population.  The  natural  decennial  increase  from  1790  to  1810 
was  over  33  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1640  only  28  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  only  about  25  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  country  grows  older  and  Inxiiry  increases, 
early  marriages  are  not  so  common.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
decreased  considerably  from  1790  to  1830,  and  was  not  percep- 
tibly increased  by  tho  war  of  1812  to  1815;  but  from  1830  to 
1840  it  was  increased  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  an  increased 
proportion  of  destitute  people  from  abroad,  and  by  extensive 
emiirrations  to  very  new  portions  of  the  country. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  is  found  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by 
numerous  calculatioDS  founded  on  supposed  ratios  of  mortality, 
and  approximating  to  the  facts  and  results  shown  by  the  cen^oj 
and  reports  of  iiii migration ;  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  increa^ 
and  the  inunigration  is  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  mortality  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

I.  Children  under   10  years  old  by  the 

census  of  1800,  34.3667  per  oe&t 

Over  ten,  65,6333 

If  of  100  persons  in  1790,  there  have  died 
12.4  as  estimated,  leaving  87.6  alive, — 
then  as  87.6  :  12.4  :  :  65.633  to  9.29    dead, 

of  the  original  stock  of  74.923  aliye  in  1790 

which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  25.077 
As  74.923  increase  25.077  :  :  100  will  increase  33.4 
Whites  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  3,172,464 
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Wliiies  over  ten  years  old  in  1800,  2,825,190 

Deaths  from  1790  to  1800,  at  12.4  per  cent.,  393,385 

» 

Total,  3,218,575 

Bednet  those  enumerated  in  1790,  3,172,464 

Leaving  for  emigrants  oyer  10  years  old,  46,111 

Total  in  1790,  3,172,464 

Domestic  increase  at  33.4  per  cent.  1 ,059,602 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  neces- 
sary to  m^e  the  nnmber  in  1800,  72,439 

Total  by  the  census  of  1800,  4,304,505 

Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  26,328 

All  the  calculations  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  nnmber  of  foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  under 
ten  years  old,  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Only  those 
enumerated  at  the  census  next  after  their  arrival,  including  their 
children,  are  included  in  these  calculations  as  emigrants ;  those 
who  die  before  the  first  census  after  their  arrival  are  not  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  enumera- 
Ijons  of  the  people,  they  are  reckoned  as  citiiens,  and  their 
children  as  domestic  increase. 

n.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  and 
the  increase  of  our  population  during  that  period  by  means  of 
immigradon,  estimating  the  mortality  at  12.4  per  cent. 

Children  under  10  by  the  census  of  1840,         31.60  per  cent. 

Over  10  years  old,  68.40 

Deaths  at  12.4  per  cent.,  9.68 

of  the  original  stock  of  78.08alive  in  1830 

Which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of     21.92 
As  78.08  increase  21.92  :  :  so   100  will 

increase  28.  .28 

White  popuUtion  of  the  United  States  in  1830  10,526,248 


Do.  over  ten  years  old  in  1840,  9,704,653 

Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  12.4  per  oent.,  1,305,254 

Total,  11,009,907 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1830,  10^526^8 
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and  it  leaves  for  immigrants  oyer  10  years  (dd,  483,659 

1830,  white  population,  10,526,248 

natural  increase  at  28  per  cent.,  2,947,349 

increase  by  means  of  immigration,  716,108 

1840,  white  population  by  the  census,  14,189,705 

In  1800,  white  population  by  the  census,  4,304,505 

natural  increase  at  33.66  per  cent.,  1,447,797 
increase  by  means  of  immigrants  and  their 

children,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisianai  109,718 

1810,  white  population  by  the  census,  5,862,020 

Domestic  increase  at  31.79  per  cent.,  1,863,536 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigration,  140,903 

1820,  white  population,  7,866,459 

Domestic  increase  at  31.25  per  cent.,  2,458,267 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigratioB,  201,522 

1830,  white  population  by  the  census,  10,526,248 

1840,  white  population,  14,189,705 

Domestic  increase  about  24i  per  cent.,  3,501,033 
Estimated  increase  by  means  of  immigratioa 

and  increase  of  territory.  1 ,940,000 

1850,  white  population  by  the  census,  19,630,738 

Sec.  5.     The  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 

The  couotry  now  known  as  Canada  was  discovered,  colonised, 
and  settled  by  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Province  of 
Quebec ;"  conquered  by  the  British  in  1759 ;  divided  into  the 
two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1791 ;  and  re-united  into  one  province  in  1843.  The 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1759,  exclusive  of  the 
native  Indians,  were  entirely  French,  and  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  his  Gazetteer,  as  amounting  to  about  70,000  ;  and 
that  the  descendants  of  these  70,000  French  amounted  in  1831 
to  upwards  of  400,000  ;  which,  he  remarks,  '^  is  the  most  rapid 
increase y  probably,  of  any  on  record,  from  births  alone."  And  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  if  we  except  our  free  states,  and  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  while  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Canadian  French  are 
almost  all  plain,  frugal,  and  moderately  industrious  peasants ;  of 
very  little  intelligence,  enterprise,  avarice,  ambition,  or  energy  of 
character ;  mostly  possessing  a  little  property ;  far  removed  from 
tho  vices  and  luxuries  oi  we^\\]l^^  ^wd  of  large  cities ;  contented, 
cLeerf ul,  honest,  \iosp\la\)\e  wi^V^^YS  *    '^^^l  <3vavj^^\\fcL  uncom- 
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mon  tonacity  to  tlicir  ancient  prejudices  and  customs.  Thoy  are 
in  that  condition  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  promote  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  vices,  loxuries,  eormptioDs  and  ex- 
citements of  lar^  cities,  not  only  undermine  the  health  and 
weaken  the  constitution  of  man,  bat  contribute  to  shorten  human 
life,  to  discourage,  and  diminish  marriages  and  births,  and 
to  check  the  increase  of  population.  The  increase  from  births  is 
greater  in  every  country  among  its  peasantry  or  yeomanry,  than 
in  its  cities  ;  and  much  of  the  increase  of  its  cities  is  by  rea.son 
of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  and  young  men  in  particular, 
constantly  removing  from  the  country  into  villages,  and  from  vil- 
lages into  cities. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contained  in  1783,  by  enumeration, 
113,000  mhabitants,  French  and  English,  exclusive  of  about  10,- 
000  or  12,000  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  went 
to  the  province  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Call 
the  population  in  1783,  125,000;  of  these,  probably  110,000 
were  of  French  descent,  and  but  15,000  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  French  popula- 
tion increased  the  first  ten  years  after  the  conquest,  twenty  p.T 
cent.,  to  84,000,  twenty  per  cent  the  next  ten  years  to  101,000, 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  last  four  years  to  110,000  in  the  year 
1783.  The  French  population  of  Canada  must  have  increased 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  amounting  in  179(^  to 
130,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  each  ten  years  from 
that  time,  up  to  the  year  1840;  amounting  in  1800  to  169,000; 
in  1810  to  220,000;  in  1820  to  286,000;  in  1830  to  370,000 ; 
in  1840  to  481,000 ;  and  in  1844  to  534,000,  of  whom  5]8,5t^5 
were  in  Lower  Canada.  These  astonishing  rraults  were  produced 
by  earlv  marriages,  and  plain,  frugal  habits. 

Of  the  693,649  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the 
census  of  1844, 518,565  are  stated  to  be  natives  of  Canada  of 
French  origin ;  85,075  natives  of  Bntish  origin;  11,886  natives 
of  England;  44,002  natives  of  Ireland  ;  18,341  natives  of  Scot- 
land; 11,943  natives  of  the  United  States;  2,353  natives  of 
Continental  Europe  ;  and  the  nativity  of  the  others,  6,484,  is  not 
given.  There  are  also  several  thousand  Canadtan  French  in  Up- 
per Canada. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  United  States  consul  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bear- 
ing date  December  10^,  1850,  stated  the  population  of  Canada 
as  follows : 
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Upper  Canada.  Lower  Canada. 

In  liie  year  1676,                      —  8,416 

1700,                       — .  15,000 

1750,                       —  66,000 

1784,                        —  113,000 

1825,  168,027  428,630 

1831,  ^235,000  -511,922 

1841,  465,357  •640,000 

1848,  723^92  770,000 

The  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  stated  by 
Porter  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  at  270,718  in  1806,  and  at 
580,450  in  1824^  The  popolation  is  stated  in  McGregor's  Sta- 
tistics, as  follows  : 

In  Upper  Canada.        Lower  Canada.  TotaL 

1800  10,000  220,000  230,000 

1831  234,865  511,929  746,787 

1836  372,502  572,827  945,329 

1842  486,055  —  — 

1848  723,087  768,334         1,491,421 

A  census  was  taken  in  1831,  1836,  1844  and  1848,  and  the 
official  returns  showed  the  population  as  above  stated. 

The  immigration  from  £urope  was  comparatively  small  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  was  but  about  40,000,  or  a 
little  over  13,000  annually,  for  three  years  ending  in  1828.  Itb 
stated  in  McCulloch's  Gazetteer,  title  Canada,  that  ^^  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  landed  at 
Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending  in  1838,  amounted  to  263,089  ; 
of  these  165,000  proceeded  to  the  Upper  Province;  but  of  the 
whole  number  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  re-emigrated,  after  a 
short  residence,  to  the  United  States.  The  greatest  number 
which  emimted  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when  51,746 
arrived  at  Quebec  ;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838,  when  4992 
only  reached  that  port.  Within  the  period  spoken  of,  there  were 
60,000  estimated  to  have  reached  the  provinces  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Erie  Canal ;  a  like  proportion  of  whom  also  re- 
emigrated.     (Lord  Durham's  Eep.  pp.  76  and  77.'') 

*  The  statements  for  Upper  Canada  in  1831  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841, 
are  my  estimates  from  the  official  returns  of  other  years. 
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Stoiements  of  the  population  of  the  nndermentioned  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  An- 
drews' Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  McGregor's 
statisties ;  some  of  which  are  official  estimates  only,  some  of  them 
reports  of  official  enumerations,  and  some  of  them,  at  the  inter- 
periods,  are  my  estimates : 


VOT» 

Cape 

NewBnme- 

Newfound- 

P.EdwanTft 

Total 

Beotta. 

Breton. 

wick. 

land. 

Island. 

1764 

^_ 

— 

— 

— 

^_ 

13,000 

1784 

— 

— 

12,000 

— 

— 

32,000 

1800 

50,000 

2,000 

25,000 

— 

— 

100,000 

1806 

6^000 

2,515 

32,000 

26  505 

9,000 

135,000 

1816 

83,000 

7,000 

— 

52,672 

— 

— 

1827 

123,878 

18,700 

81,000 

56.000 

20,651 

300,000 

1840 

188,000 

33,000 

156,152 

84,000 

45,000 

506,000 

1848 

230,200 

49,600 

200,000 

108,000 

62,678 

650,000 

Estimates  deduced  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  authori- 
ties of  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  other  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
at  the  undermentioned  periods : 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1831 
1841 
1848 


U.  and  L.  Canada.    Nova  Scotia  and  other  Prov. 

230,000  100,000 

330,000  155,000 

490,000  230,000 

746,787  340,000 

1,105,000  520.000 

1,493,000  650,000 


Total. 

330,000 

485,000 

720,000 

1,086,000 

1,625,000 

2,143,000 


The'ennmerations  were  generallv  made  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  and  do  not  include  many  of  the  immigrants  of  the  years  in 
which  they  were  taken. 

Estimated  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
oilier  British  Provinces  of  North  America  in  April, 

1800,   

Domestio  increase  at  30  per  cent,  to  1810, 

Inereaae  by  means  of  immigration, 

1810,  estimated  population,        .... 

Domestio  increase  at  80  per  cent,  to  1820, 

IncreMC  by  means  of  immigration, 

1820,  estimated  population,        ... 

Domestio  increase  at  33  per  cent,  to  1881, 

Liorease  by  means  of  immigration, 

18.31  estimated  population, 

Domestio  increase  at  28  per  cent,  to  1841 

Increase  by  mean^  of  immigration. 


330,000 

99,000 

56,000 

485,000 

145,000 

90,000 

720,000 

237,000 

129,000 

1,086,000 
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1841,  estimated  populatioDy         -  -  -  1,625,000 

Domeitio  inorease  in  7  years,  to  April,  1848,  at  18  per 

cent  -  .  -  -  .  292,000 

looreose  bj  means  of  immigration,  -  -  226,000 

1848,  estimated  population,        ...         2,143,000 

Estimating  the  natural  increase  of  the  immigrantB  between  tbe 
time  of  their  arrival  and  the  end  of  the  decennial  period,  at  about 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 


Iiuroigrants  about. 

Natural  increase^ 

Total 

Remained  in  the  Brit.  Pro. 

Ke-emigrated  to  U.  States, 


In  10  T«an.  In  11 
1810  to  1819.1810  to  188a 


In  10 
1880to'18Ml 


InTyeara. 
1841  to  1847. 


90,000  129,368  322,465  323,651 

12,000  18,682|  40,535  26,400 

102,000  148,000  365,000  350,000 

90.000  129,000  235,000  226,000 

12.0001  19,000.128,000  124,000 

The  great  emigration  to  Canada  during  the  eighteen  years 
(from  1830  to  1847  inclusive,)  was  induced  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  by  corporations,  and  by 
the  British  Gt>vemment,  in  making  canals  and  other  public  im- 
provements, which  furnished  employment  to  great  numbers  of  la- 
borers, and  gave  unusual  life  and  activity  to  business  and  enterprise 
in  that  country.  The  Canadians  also  imported  large  quantities  of 
wheat  during  some  of  those  years,  from  the  North-Westem  States, 
and  sent  it  to  England  as  Colonial  produce,  subject  to  only  a  no- 
minal duty.  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  has  enabled  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  supply  the  English  markets  with  wheat, 
and  cut  off  that  trade ;  the  public  improvements  in  Canada  are 
mostly  completed  ;  and  both  of  these  sources  of  prosperity  to  the 
Canadians  are  nearly  dried  up  ;  and  they  are  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  for  want  of  sufficient  markets  for  their  products,  and 
sufficient  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  to  supply  their 
own  wants. 

They  import  from  Great  Britain  almost  everything  they  use 
and  wear,  including  much  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
bo  otherwise  than  poor.  Free  trade  with  Great  Britain  prevents 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves ;  deranges  the  division 
of  employments ;  discourages  and  depresses  industry  ;  and  hangs 
upon  thorn  like  an  incubus,  exhausting  their  money,  and  the  pro- 
coeds  of  all  their  products  that  will  sell,  to  enrich  the  manufac- 
turers of  England.  The  lumbering,  fur,  and  fishing  business,  as 
WvJl  as  the  expenditure  oi  O;!^  'i^x&M^^  \si.^\i^^«.^  are  of  immense 
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consequenco  to  the  Canadians  ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  sources 
of  prosperity,  they  would  be  nearly  as  poor  as  the  Irish. 
Though  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater  in 
Caoacw  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  mcrease  of  wealth 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  population,  and  they  are  as  poor 
as  they  were  half  a  century  since.  Ther  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings ^  FRB£  TBADB  wi^  England  all  the  time  ;  wo  have  only  a 
part  of  the  time.  Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  supply  our- 
selves by  our  own  industry,  with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  we  nave  improved  our  condition  as  a  people ;  and  during  the 
intervals  of  free  trade  and  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  wc 
have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  baiuniptcy ; 
while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so 
poor  by  free  trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  have 
even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in 
succession 

Sec.  6.  Fopulaiion  of  Cuba  and  For  to  Rico, 

Mr.  Murray  states  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1775  and  1827, 
in  his  geography,  (which  very  nearly  agrees  with  Mr.  McCullocb,) 
as  follows : 


Whites, 

Pree  mulattoes, 
Free  blacks, 
Slaves, 

1775. 

90,440 
19,327 
11,520 
44  333 

1827. 

311,051 
67,514 
48,980 

286,942 

Total,  171,620  704,487 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  that  by  a  census  in  1701,  the  population 
amounted  to  272,140;  and  by  the  census  of  1817,  to  551,998, 
and  he  esUmated  it  in  1839  at  over  900,000. 

The  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  has  increased  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  but  has  not  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
the  commercial  world  ;  and  therefore  prices  have  kept  up  much 
better  than  the  price  of  cotton.  The  most  important  manufuc- 
tures  of  Cuba  consist  of  making  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the 
preparation  of  ooffee,  the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.  These 
pursoitt  ftumish  profitable  employment  to  great  numbers  of  whites, 
as  well  as  of  slaves,  and  produced  the  rapid  increase  of  the  white 
population  (partly  by  immigration,  but  mostly  bv  natural  increase,) 
indioated  in  the  above  table,  of  nearly  twenty-nvo  per  oent.  every 
ten  years  ;  doubling  in  about  thirty-two  years. 

The  popuktion  was  about  1,200,000  in  1850. 
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The  area  of  Porto  Rico  comprises  3,700  square  miles.  Mr. 
Murray  says,  in  hia  geography,  that  in  1778  the  population  was 
but  70,278 ;  and  that  it  amounted,  by  the  official  census  of  1830, 
to  323,838.  Mr.  McOuUoch  says  that  the  population  in  1788 
did  not  exceed  80,650  ;  it  amounted  in  1836,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  to  358,086. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  classes  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  censuses  of  the 

Tears.  1830.  1836. 

Whites,  162,311  188,869 

Free  mulattoes, )  ,«-  ^q-  101,275 

Free  blacks,      <  i-^^7  ^^^^2^ 

Slaycs,  34,240  41,818 

Total,  323,838  358,086 

Increase  of  the  whites  in  six  years,  26,558,  equal  to  16}  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  of  the  slaves  is  oyer  20  per  cent. ;  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  increase  of  free  colored  persons. 

Sec.  7.  PopulaHon  of  Mexico, 

Mr.  Murray  says :  '^  The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had 
previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  conjecture,  has  been 
computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied 
from  the  archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results 
of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793,  by  which  the  number  was 
rated  at  4,483,520.  The  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which 
such  an  enumeration  is  always  viewed;  and  the  real  amount 
might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the 
progress  of  apiculture,  the  increased  amount  of  duties  on  cou- 
sumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  every  where  building,  he 
considered  that  the  population  in  1823  might  be  safely  estimated 
at  6,800,000." 

The  government  took  a  partial  census  in  1841,  and  estimated 
the  popiUation  at  7,044,140.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Poinsett 
in  1825  at  6,500,000 ;  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1827  at  8,000,000 ; 
and  by  M.  Chevalier  in  1835  at  7,000,000. 

M.  Humboldt's  estimates  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  but  the 
census  of  1841  shows  that  they  were  too  hign. 

In  1793,  estimated  population,  -  4,700,000 

1800,         do.  do.  -  5,000,000 

1820,         do.  do.  -  6,000,000 

1841,  accor^f^  to  oi£L<^S»lt^^^Tt&^  7,044,140 

1 850,  eaVAmaXA^  ^V^^^%  "^  v^*^^  ^^^ 
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M.  Chevalier  estimated  the  different  classes  of  the  population 
in  1835  as  foUoirs : — Ist,  the  Chapotones,  or  pare  opauiards, 
24,000  ;  2d,  the  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent, 
1,300,000  ;  3d,  Indians,  or  native  Mexicans,  3,800,000  ;  4tb, 
the  mixed  castes,  comprising  Mestizoes,  Molattoes,  Zambos, 
Quadroons,  and  Qointeroons,  1,900,000. 

A  chart  of  the  population,  resources,  and  condition  of  Mexico 
recently  pablishnd  in  that  country  by  MM.  Lerdo  de  Tejcda, 
states  the  population  in  1850  at  7,661,919,  divided  as  follows  : 

Two-fifteenths,  about  1,000,000,  of  pure  European  descent. 

Four-fifteenths,  about  2,000,000,  of  mixed  European  and 
Indian  descent. 

Nine-fifteenths,  or  about  4,500,000,  of  pure  Indian  descent. 

Sec.  8.  Papulation  of  the  pthtr  Spanish  American  States  and 

Nations. 

The  population  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  uncertain. 
A  census  was  taken  in  Peru  in  1803,  and  in  New  Granada  in 
1834.  With  those  exceptions  the  statements  of  the  population 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  either  an  official  or  an  individual 
estimate,  founded  on  information  more  or  less  imperfect.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  600,000 
to  1,600,000;  that  of  Chili  from  600,000  to  1,500,000;  and 
that  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  at  from  about  1,000,000  to 
1,700,000.  Dr.  Morse  sa^s  that  in  1778  there  were  not  more 
than  80,000  white  inhabitants  in  Chili,  and  about  240,000 
negroes,  including  those  of  a  mixed  race.  How  can  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  be  attained  amidst  such  conflicting 
evidence 

Nature's  laws  are  uniform,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  and  births 
are  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  country, 
and  under  similar  circumstances.  Tne  only  method  by  which 
any  safe  conclusions  on  the  subject  can  be  arrived  at,  is  to  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  results  of  the  different  censuses,  partial 
enumerations,  official  calculations,  and  individual  estimates  of  the 
population  of  all  these  countries,  at  different  periods,  and  endea- 
vor to  deduce  from  the  whole  the  general  ratio  of  increase.  By 
this  method  all  the  evidence  can  bo  compared  and  weighed,  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  different  estimates  and  portions  of  the 
evidence  can  be  ascertained.  The  ratio  of  the  natural  increase 
must  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  Spanish  America,  except 
Chili,  and  the  countries  lying  south  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  it  i^  greater  than  in  the  others.  TIktc  has  also  be'-u 
more  cmi^jnition  to  Chili  and  Buenos  .Ayres  than  to  other  Spania 
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American  States.      1  his  is  owinnj  partly  to    their   commerciil 
advantages,  and  partly  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Population  of  Peru  in  1803,  and  of  New  Granada,  Eenador, 
and  Venezuela  in  1834,  stated  in  millions,  and  classified  according 
to  their  origin. 


Pern. 

NewOmiMU. 

Ecmdor. 

YescneUi 

Whites, 
Indians, 

Mixed  castes  & ) 
Free  colored,     ) 
Negro  slaves, 

.136 
.609 
.244 
.041 
.04 

1.058 
.376 

.169 

.084 

.157 
.393 

.042 

.008 

.2 

.433 
.06 

Total, 

1.07 

1.687 

.6 

.9 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  is  about  one  and  a  hilf 
per  cent,  annually,  and  one  per  cent,  annually  in  Mexico  and  the 
other  countries  of  Spanish  America ;  that  the  increase  of  the 
Mestizoes  and  other  mixed  races,  is  nearly  as  great ;  and  thit 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  pure  Indian  population  is  only  from 
one-fourth  to  half  as  great.  There  seems  to  be  no  rcai>oD  to 
doubt  that  the  aborigioal  population  of  Peru,  and  of  nearly  tU 
South  America,  declined  during  the  first  three  centuries  afler  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spanish.  An  estimate  of  the 
population  of  each  country  Ls  given  in  Section  12. 

Sec.  0.   Population  of  Brazil. 

The  population  of  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  very  vaguely  and  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to 
three  millions.  Mr.  Murray  estimated  it  at  3,000,000  :  ho  sa\> 
that  according  to  an  ofl&cial  report  made  in  1819,  and  different 
official  statements  furnished  between  the  years  1S16  and  l^\^, 
Brazil  then  contained  3,617,000  inhabitants. 

The  importation  of  slaves  has  been  very  great  since  l>-0. 
uiitil  recently.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  from  40,00n  to 
80,000  annually  ;  and  McCuUoch  says  the  immigration  of  wliite* 
h;i(l  ])ccn  as  high  some  years,  as  from  8,000  to  i>,000. 

Malte  Brun  estimated  the  population  of  Brazil  for  ISi^Oit 
:>  ,3 10,000  ;  Balbi  at  5,300,000  ;  and  Murray  at  about  r>,0(HMKH»; 
nf  which  he  said  about  onc-tifth  were  whites,  and  three-fifths 
Flavos, 
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Statement  of  the  uamber  of  each  clasB  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Braail,  aocording  to  the  Government  reports  made  from  1816  to 
1818,  and  M.  Balbi's  estimate  for  1830. 


1816  to  1818. 

1830. 

Whites,        .        -         -        . 

843,000 

900,000 

Mttidsoes  and  Mnlattoes,  free, 

426,000 

600,000 

Do.                   do.        slaves, 

202,000 

250,000 

Negro  slaves,          ... 

1,728,000 

2,920,000 

Free  Negroes,        -        •        - 

159,000 

180,000 

Converted  Indkuis, 

259,000 

300,000 

Independent  Indians  and  Europeans, 

150,000 

Total, 

3,617,000 

6,300,000 

Mr.  MoCnllooh  estimated  the  population  in  1839  at  from 
6,500,000  to  7,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1851  at  7,500,000.  llie  evidence  indicates  that 
the  natural  increase  of  all  classes  of  the  free  population  is  about 
one  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  the  slaves  increase  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  after  they  become  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  the 
galling  chains  of  slavery. 

Sec.  10. — Indian  population  of  the  UnUed  States, 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Indian  Burcati,  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
Ll.D.  ;  a  part  of  whom  were  enumerated  from  1847  to  1850, 
and  a  part  estimated  from  the  returns  of  Indian  agents. 


I.  Iroquois  group,  per  census  in 

New  York,  Oneidas, 

Onondagas,    .        .        • 
Cayugas, 

Senecas,*        -        -        - 
Tuscaroras,     -        -        - 
St.  Regis  Tribe,t     - 
Wisconsin,  Oneidas  at  Green  Bay, 
West  of  Missouri,  Wyandots, 
Missouri,  Senecas  and  ShawuMi, 

Total  Iroquois, 


153 

876 
150 
2,776 
285 
450 
762 
687 
273 


.  5,912 


•  This  inclodet  55  Senecas  st  Conawanga,  Pennsylvania,  and    158  at 
Keosho,  west  of  Arkansas. 

t  The  number  of  this  tribe  is  pat  down  in  Scbodcrait's  notes  on  thr 
quois  at  only  260. 
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II.  Algonquin  group,  per  oensos — 

Michigan,  23  bands  of  Obippewas,        -        .         •         -  2,005 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,        " 23 

On  Lake  Superior,  6  do.,      "    -        -        -        -        -  1,610 

St.  Croix  Valley,  5  do.,          " 487 

Chippewa  Valley,  3  do.,         •* 1,180 

Upper  Mississippi,  10  do.,     " 2,706 

Rainy  Lake,  3  do.,                " 1,020 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,  Ottawas,       ....  236 

Michigan,  14  do.,                   " 1,706 

'Do.     1  do.,  Pottawatamies,          -        -         •         -  63 
Ind.  Ter.  W.,  Western  Algonquins,  Saos  and  Fozm, 
Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Shawnees,  Delawmns,  &c.,  12 

tribes,   ---------  6,538 

Wisconsin,  Menomoniea,     -        •        -        -        -        -416 

Total  Algonquin  group,        -----  17,990 

III.  Dacota  group,  per  census — 

West  of  Miss.  River,  Omabas,    -----  1 ,349 

''             "  Ottoes,  2  bands,       .         -         .         -  <J03 

"             "  Winnebagoes,  20  bands,  -        -         -  2,r)31 

"             "  lowas, 744 

Minnesota  Ter.,  Sioux,  7  bands,  -----  1,003 

iVIissouri,  Quapaws,    -         -         -         -         -         -         -  271 

Total  Dacota  group,     -         -         -         -        -         -  6,861 

Fragments  of  tribes  in  other  States 

Maine,  Souri(|uoi8,  Passamaquoddios,  and  Penobaoots      -  956 

Massachusetts — remnants  of  12  tribes,          -         -         -  S47 

Rhode  Island,  Narragansetts,        -----  420 

Connecticut,  Mohegans,       ------  4i»0 

Vir«:inia,  Nottoways,  mixed  with  negroes,      -         -         -  40 

North  Carolina,  Cherokees  and  Catawbas      -         -         -  l,Ot^."> 

South  Carolina,  Catawbas,  ------  -JOO 

Florida,  Seminolcs  and  4  other  tribes,  -        -        -         .  34S 

Total  m  those  eight  Stfttee, 4,210 
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Other  tnl>e8  between  the  Missisisippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, north  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  officially  estimated. 

Chickasaws,         -         -     9,260         Brought  up,   -  105,760 

Cherokees,          -        -  20,000  Foxes  and  Sacs,  -  -    2,400 

Creeks,                -        -  25,000  Gros  Ventr»«,     -  -     3,000 

GhoctawSy .        -        -  16,000  Kansas,     -        -  -     i,600 

Arapahoes,         -         -    3,500  Menomonies,       -  -     2,500 

Crows,       -         -         -    4,000  Minitarees,          -  -    2,500 

Aarriekarees,     -        -     1,500  Pawnees,  -         -  -  17,000 

Blackfeet,-        -        -  13,000  Pottawatamies,  -  -    3,200 

Ckeyennes,          -         -    2,600  Sionx,        •         -  .  14,500 

Caddoes,    -         -         -     2,000  Seminoles,          -  -     1,500 

Chippewas,         -         -     1,600  Shawnees,  -         -  -     1,600 

DeUwares,  -        -     1,500  Tetans,      ...     3,000 

About  20  other  tribes,    1 1 ,976 

106,760  

Total,  170,536 

In  Texas,  Oamanches,         -  ....  15,000 

"         Apache  bands,  ...-.-     3,600 
"        Parts  of  14  other  tribes,     -        -        -        -    5,600 

Total  in  Texas  as  officially  estimated,    -        -        -  24,100 

In  Now  Mexico,  Pueblos,    -        -         -        -         -        -11,180 

"         Apaches,  7,500,  Camanches,  12,000,         -  19,500 
"         Navajoes,  12,500,  Utohs,  5,000,        -         -  17,500 
"         Ancient  Cibolos,  north  of  Gila,         -         -  20,000 
"         Umahs  of  the  Colorado,  -        -        -        -     6,500 

"         Other  tribes, 17,450 

Total  in  New  Mexico  as  officially  estimated,  -        -  92,130 

Ib  Utah  Territory,  Utahs,  -        .        -        .    7,000 
**  Other  tribes,        ...    4,500 

Total  in  Uteh  Territory, 11,600 

In  California,  according  to    the  returns  of  the  Spanish 

missionaries  at  18  missions,  -  -  -  -  .  14,931 
Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  ....--  l  ,300 
Wild  mountain  tribes  officially  estimated  at,  -        -         -  16,000 

Total  in  California  as  officially  estimated,         -         -  32,231 
In  Oregon,  59  imall  tribes  estimated  ai,        -        -        -  22  J3a 

GTMDd  total  in  the  United  SUtes  and  TemV>rkQ&)     ^%^9S2^ 
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The  nnmbers  in  New  Mexico  and  north  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of 
Arkansas  Missouri  and  Iowa,  according  to  the  official  eBtimates, 
seem  quite  too  birge  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Texas,  and  eant  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Pueblos  are  estimated  at  11,180 ;  the  seventh  census  since  taken 
shows  that  there  were  only  7,712.  Judge  Houghton  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Collins,  who  have  resided  in  New  Mexico  many  years, 
and  have  had  good  advantages  for  acquiring  information,  estimate 
the  Camanches  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  at  only  12,000. 
They  estimate  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  Ca- 
manches of  Texas  and  the  Utahs,  who  roam  into  Utah  territory, 
at  less  than  54,000.  Their  estimate  for  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Utah  Territory,  is  about  57,000  less  than  that  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  On  comparing  the  area  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  their  relative  condition  as  hunting  grounds,  the 
various  estimates  of  the  Indian  population,  taking  into  consider- 
ation their  wandering  habits,  and  the  liability  to  estimate  the 
same  persons  two  or  three  times  over,  my  mind  inclines  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  those  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  too  high  by  more  than  40,000  ;  that 
the  estimate  for  the  open  country,  north  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  about  as  much  too 
high  ;  and  that  the  real  number  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, is  about  300,000. 

The  number  contained  in  the  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  mere  conjecture  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians  cast 
of  the  Mississippi  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  equally  uncertain.  Many  estimates 
of  them  have  been  excessively  extravagant  and  vague.  The 
fears  of  the  early  settlers,  aided  by  public  rumors,  generally 
magnified  the  numbers  from  two  to  tenfold.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  prior  to  a  traditionary 
plague  in  1617,  exceeded  100,000,  and  that  there  were  37,000 
in  the  present  State  of  Maine.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  that  there 
were  in  Rhode  Island  in  1620,  from  12  to  16,000  ;  in  1670, 
about  8,000 ;  and  that  there  were  from  35  to  40,000  in  Con- 
necticut at  the  latter  period.  The  number  in  Massachusetts  in 
1698,  is  stated  in  Dr.  Holmes's  Annals  at  4,168 ;  the  number 
reported  by  the  census  of  1765,  was  1,569  ;  and  the  number  re- 
turned by  a  recent  census,  847,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  Indians  designated  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  as  the  Iroquois 

group,  were  mostly  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  prior  to 

the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  generally  known  as  the  Six 

NatioDS  of    Indians,  and    ^Qm^timoa    as    the   Five    Nations. 
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In  1776y  the  Mohawks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cayngas, 
took  sides  in  the  war  with  the  British  against  the  United  States, 
and  removed  to  Grand  River  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1779,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  esti- 
mated the  Six  Nations  as  containing  6,330  soolfl  ;  and  said  there 
were  comparatively  very  few  children  among  them. 

The  most  of  the  Iroquois  constituted  a  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  from  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards 
of  six  tribes  or  nations.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  published  in  1847,  says,  that ''  at  a  conference  with  the 
five  cantons  at  Albany,  in  1677,  the  number  of  warriors  was 
carefully  made  out  at  2,150,  giving  a  population  of  10,750  ; 
thai  according  to  Smith's  estimate  of  the  warriors  in  1756,  the 
whole  number  of  souls  was  only  about  6,000 ;  according  to 
Douglass  in  1760,  only  7,500  ;  and  according  to  Colonel  Boquet 
in  1764,  about  7,750.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimated  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Iroquois  in  Canada,  at  about  2,000.  The  Iroquois 
group  has  been  heretofore  stated  as  comprising  (in  1848)  about 
5,912  persons.  Deduct  812  for  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Shaw- 
nees  included  with  them,  and  add  the  2,000  in  Canada,  and  it 
•hows  that  the  descendants  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  In- 
dians, now  number  over  7000.  From  these  statements  it  would 
•eem  that  these  Indians  have  decreased  very  little  during  nearly 
a  century  past.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  thbks  their  numbers  have  been 
less,  but  uiat  they  have  been  slowly  increasing  for  many  years 
past,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  wars,  and  have 
tamed  their  attention  to  agriculture. 
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Statement  of  the  condition  and  leading  products  daring  the 
previous  year,  of  agricultural  industry  of  the  Iroquois  group  of 
Indians,  according  to  the  census  of  1848,  and  of  that  portion  of 
them  in  the  State  of  New  York,  according  to  the  census  of  1S45, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  reports  make  nine  sub- 
divisions in  New  York  in  1845,  and  fifteen  in  all  in  1848,  ten  of 
which  were  in  New  York.  There  were  no  reports  from  many 
of  the  subdivisions  on  some  branches  of  industry  in  1848. 


s  5_ 

K«w  York 

%$ 

Iroqaols 
group  In  IMS 

IndtaiMin 

15 

184& 

Whole  number  of  persons. 

5,912 

3,753 

Number  in  New  York,     . 

10 

3,977 

3,753 

Marriages  during  the  year, 

8 

31 

36 

Births, 

13 

184 

121 

Deaths,           .... 

13 

139 

120 

Families  living  by  agrioultore, 

12 

768 

371 

Blacksmiths,  .... 

6 

10) 

Carpenters,     .... 

9 

27S 

20 

Shoeii.akers,    .... 

5 

8) 

Number  of  children  at  school. 

9 

613 

462 

Acres  of  improved  land,  . 

12 

30,838 

13,867 

Indian  corn  raised,  bushels. 

;       ha 

66,009 

35,499 

Wheat  raised,             "     . 

12 

13,192 

1 1 ,508 

Potatoes,                      "     . 

12 

16,676 

.  16,681 

Oats,                             "     . 

12 

28,736 

28,866 

Beans  and  peas,          "     . 

12 

5,938 

954 

Butter  made,  pounds, 

11 

41,164 

20,341 

Milch  cows,    .... 

13 

1,303 

803 

Oxen,     ..... 

. 

12  774  ) 

13  2,546  S 

1,472 

Other  neat  cattle,    . 

Horses  and  mules,  . 

13 

1,903 

94S 

Sheep,    .... 

8 

832 

839 

Hogs, 

13 

7,115 

3,458 

Plouf^bs,          .          .          .          , 

13 

737 

381 

Saw-mills,       .... 

7i         18 

00  report 

Grist-mills,     .... 

.     3            3 

no  report 

Though  the  reports  are  incomplete  so  far  as  regards  every- 
thing but  population,  yet  so  far  as  they  go  they  show  that  those 
Indians  have  made,  and  are  making,  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilization,  and  that  they  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 
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SUtement  of  tho  nnmber,  conditioD,  and  leading  products  of 
a^rioaltural  industry  of  tho  preyious  year,  of  that  portion  of  tiio 
Chickaaaws  which  had  been  enumerated  in  1849,  and  the  re- 
turns published  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work  ;  also  of  the  Western 
Algonquina,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Mcno- 
nionies. 


Number  of  Indians  of  full  blood, 
Whites  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  white 

and  Indian, 
African  slaves, 
Marriages  during  the  previous  year, 

Births, 

Deaths,.         .... 

Families  living  by  agriculture  and  grazing, 

Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  shoemakers. 

Number  of  children  at  school, 

Indian  com  raised,  bushels, 

Wheat  raised,  do,  . 

Potatoes,  do,  do,  . 

Oats,         do,  do,  . 

Beans,      do,  do,  . 

Horses, .... 

Neat  cattle,    . 

Sheep,   .... 

Hoga,     .         . 

Value  of  agricultural  implements. 


ChlckaMwa^ 


WcsUrn 
Al^uuqains. 


4,260 

627 
2,264 


265,351 

4,252 

63,917 

14,402 


5,789 
14,788 

1,148 
24,142 


4,si:{ 

185 

1!)! 

2:i0 

2iM 

773 

29 

417 

14:{,2()7 

3,20  2 

14,33.: 

17,117 

2,M9 

4,940 

4,748 

302 

7,S13 

S42,()nO 


Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  estimated  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina 
in  1708,  at  about  6,000  ;  and  those  in  South  Carolina,  when  it 
was  first  settled  by  English  colonists,  at  about  7,000.* 

It  is  said  in  the  report  of  U.  Knox,  secretary  of  war,  bear- 
ing date,  June  16th,  1789,  ^The  whole  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors south  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
estimated  at  14,000.  Those  to  the  northward  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes,  at  about  5,000.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  estimated  at 
three  ftnr  every  warrior — the  whole  number  amounting  to  70,000 
Mmla."t 

The  seeretary  of  war  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  bearing 
date  July  7th,  1789,  in  relation  to   a  treaty  made   with   the 

*  See  Sehooleraft't  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  110  and  IM. 
T  See  AoMiicaB  State  Papers,  vol.  iV.,  on  Indian  Affurs,  pp.  13,  38,  39, 
and  9S9, 
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Cberokeos,  says,  ^'  The  freqaent  wars  they  had  with  the  frontier 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  greatly  diminished  their  nnm- 
bers."  The  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
them  in  1785,  in  the  report  of  Deo.  2d  of  that  year,  make  the 
following  statement:  ''We  have  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress collected  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
four  southern  States,  and  we  find  the  gun  men  of  the  Chcro- 

kees, 2,000 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Creek  nations,  from  an  agent  who 

resided  seven  years  in  their  towns,     ....     5,400 

The  Chickasaws, 800 

The  Chootaws, 6,000 

Total, 14,200 

There  are  also  some  remains  of  tribes  settled  among  these,  as 
Shawanees,  Eutchees,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  war  in  June  1789,  is  evi- 
dently based  mostly  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Dec. 
1785,  just  referred  to,  which,  judging  from  the  present  estimates 
of  those  tribes,  was  too  high  for  the  Choctaws,  and  quite  too 
low  for  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  the  Choctaws,  in  a  communication  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  bearing  date  Dec.  18th,  1801,  say,  "  A 
very  few  families  have  commenced  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  it  is 
not  manufactured  by  more  than  twelve  in  the  whole  nation, 
whose  population  exceeds  fifteen  thousand. " 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  June  1789,  estimating 
the  Indians  at  76,000,  did  not  include  those  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  other  middle  States,  probably  numbering  about 
10,000,  which  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  but  were  subject  to  the  several  States  in  which  they  re- 
sided. This  would  swell  the  whole  number  then  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  about  86,000,  the  descendants  of  whom 
now  number  over  1 12,000,  according  to  the  enumerations  and 
estimates  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and 
perhaps  some  of  those  in  the  northwestern  territory,  were  under- 
estimated, and  that  there  were  nearly  100,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  in  1789.  Oreat  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
in  the  various  wars  waged  against  them  by  the  United  States 
from  1790  to  1815,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  removing  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that, 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  tribes  which  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  have  heen  increasing  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 
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The  tendency  of  the  saya^,  and  partioolarlj  the  hunter 
state,  18  to  separate  and  individoal  exertion — to  isolation  and  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  to  produce  petty  independent 
tribes.  Except  for  warlike  purposes,  they  resist  all  efforts  for 
association,  union,  and  confederation  of  tribes.  Hence  the 
want  of  any  regular  institutions  of  government,  of  religion  or 
education ;  of  any  fixed  laws,  accurate  conceptions  of  morals,  of 
personal  rights,  and  of  tribunals  to  administer  justice.  Hence 
individuals  and  tribes  have  no  conceptions  of  any  remedies  for 
wrongs  and  injustice,  except  retaliation,  force,  violence,  and 
murder.  Savage  tribes  coming  in  contact,  have  frequent  wars 
with  each  other ;  and  after  the  country  was  colonised  by  Euro- 
peans, they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  whites.  They  are  an 
isolated,  austere,  unsocial  people,  and  have  few  children,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  works  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  As  they  are  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  suffer  great  hardships,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  children  die  young. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  introduction  among  them,  and  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

2d.  The  frequent  quarrels,  murders,  and  bloody  wars  among 
themselves. 

3d.  Their  wars  with  the  whites. 

4th.  Frequent  sufferings  by  reason  of  a  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and, 

Lastly.  Ignorance  of  medical  science. 

All  these  causes,  except  the  first  and  third,  operated  with 
greater  force  before  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites, 
than  they  do  at  present.  Though  their  hunting  grounds  have 
been  contracted,  yet  the  increased  value  of  their  furs,  deer  and 
buffalo  skins,  and  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  do- 
mestic animals,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  whites,  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss.  The  second  and  third  causes  Lave 
ceased  to  operate  with  the  colonized  tribes,  as  well  as  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  evils  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
have  greatly  dimmished  among  those  tribes  which  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  give  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  grazing. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Indians  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  exceeded  200,000  when  the  European  colonists  first  sot 
tied  in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New  England ;  nor  that  tin  y 
exceeded  150,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ccntury 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  descendtmts  of  tho. . ' 
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Indians,  now  nambcring  abont  112,000,  may  increase  to  150,000, 
and  perhaps  more,  before  the  close  of  the  present  ccntary.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Congrcst* 
will  unite  all  the  tribes  colonized  west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
under  one  goyernment,  appoint  a  governor,  judges,  and  mar^ 
shals,  or  sheriffs,  for  them,  and  allow  them  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, to  look  after  their  rights  and  interests.  Union,  and  a  re- 
gular system  of  ^vemment,  would  do  more  for  them  than  any- 
thing else  ;  which  their  excessive  tendency  to  independent  action 
will  probably  prevent  them  from  ever  forming,  without  the  aid 
of  Congress.  As  to  the  Indians  farther  west,  they  must  be 
chastised  into  submission  to  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
country,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  before  much 
can  be  done  effectually  to  learn  them  habits  of  regular  industry, 
and  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  missionary  cannot  effect  much 
without  law,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the  soldier. 

Sec.  11.  Indians  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  Canada,  from  a  report  of  the  Canadian  par- 
liament, as  follows:  In  Lower  Canada,  3,301,  and  in  Upper 
Canada,  8,802 — total,  12,163.  This  report,  he  remarks,  ^^is  at 
best  but  an  estimate ;  and  io  thb  respect,  the  Canadians,  like 
ourselves,  arc  apt  to  over-estimate." 

M.  II.  Perlcj,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  gives  the  number  in  that  province  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  accordiog  to  a  recent  census,  and  estimates  it 
for  other  provinces  as  follows  : 

Indians  in  New  Brunswick  per  census,  -  -  -     1,427 

Do.     in  Prince  Edward's  Island  per  census,  -  -        297 

Do.     in  Nova  Scotia,  estimated  at,  -         -  -  -     1,200 

Do.     in  Newfoundland,  estimated  at,         -  -  -        900 

Do.     in  Ter.  of  Labrador,  estimated  at,    -  -  -     4,000 

Add  for  Canada,  per  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  -         -  -  -  12,163 

Making  a  total  of, -  19,987 

Mr.  Perley  estimates  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  other 
white  settlers  among  the  Labrador  Indians,  at  1,000.  He  says 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  Indians  render  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate them,  and  cause  the  same  persons,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  reckoned  two  or  three  times  over  ;  and  that  they  have  been 
generally  greatly  over-estimated.  He  says  the  government  has 
no  data  for  even  estimating  the  Indians  west  of  Canada  and 
,  Hudson's  Bay,  which  I  shall  put  down  as  a  mere  conjecture  at 
20  000. 
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Sec.  12.  Populalion  of  America. 

The  popalation  of  Patagonia  has  heen  estimated  at  80,000, 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  at  from  1,000,000,  to  1,500,000.  The  probability  is, 
that  these  estiinatos  are  too  high.  The  enumerations  made, 
and  the  more  accnrate  information  acquired,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  show  that  nearly  all  the  estimates  made  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America,  have  been  entirely  too  high. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at  the  under-mentioned 
periods.* 


1800. 

1820. 

1840. 

1    IS.OO. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions.' Mil  lions. 

I 

Mexico,          .        •        •        . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7.5 

Guatemala,    . 

. 

.9 

San  Salvador, 

.3 

Niearagua,     . 

,        * 

1.25 

1.5 

1.8 

.3^ 

Honduras, 

.3 

Costa  Rica,   . 

.12 

Venezuela,     . 

.7 

.8 

.95 

1.05 

New  Granada, 

> 

4    ^k 

*%    4 

1.8 

2. 

£cuador. 

1.8 

2.1 

.6 

.05 

Peru,     .... 

t         • 

1.05 

1.15 

1.3 

1.4 

ChiU,     .        .        .        , 

*        . 

.65 

.8 

1.05 

1.2 

Bolivia, 

^ 

1. 

1.1 

Argentine  Republic, 

k 

1.4 

1.8 

1. 

1.14 

Uruguay, 

► 

.13 

.14 

Paraguay, 

^ 

.2 

.22 

Cuba,    .         r        .         . 

■  \ 

.6 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

Porto  Rico,    . 

.3 

.38 

.4 

Total  Spanish  America, 

12.45 

15.05 

18.11 

20. 

Brazil, 

3. 

4.3 

6.3 

7.4 

Guiana, 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

Other  West  India  Islands, 

1.2 

lf» 

1.8 

2. 

British  Prov.  North  America, 

.33 

.73 

1.6 

2.3 

United  States, 

5.3 

9.53 

17.06 

23.25 

Indians  in  United  States, 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Indians  in  Brit.  Prov.  and  Ter« 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Other   Indians    not    included 

above,         .        .        .        . 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Total  in  America,   . 

• 

23.74 

32.59 

!  46.36 

56.43 

•  The  estimates  for  the  year  1800  are  mostly  in  accoidance  with  those 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  History  of  New  Spain 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

On  the  Property  and  Productive  Industry  of  the 
United  States. — continued  from  chapter  xiv. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  wealth  of  the  several  States  at  differeffU  periods^ 
a/nd  the  amount  of  property  to  each  person, 

I.  Statement  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  taxable  property  according  to  the  official  yiunar 
tions,  and  the  average  amount  of  property  to  each  person,  at  the 
under-mentioned  periods  ;  also  the  per  cent  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  one  period  to  another. 


Tears. 

Population. 

Increase 
per  cent 

Value  of  Property. 

Amount  to 
each  Person. 

1790 

378,717 

$44,024,349 

$116 

1800 

423;245 

11.7 

72,065,718 

170 

1810 

472,040 

11.5 

97,949,917 

207 

^         1820 

523,287 

10.9 

153,545,171 

293 

1830 

610,408 

16.6 

208,856,422 

642 

1840 

737,699 

20.8 

299,880,338 

406 

1850 

994,499 

34.8 

597,936,995 

.    601 

In  1820  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  a  District,  subject  to  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  table.  The  valuation  of  the  property  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine,  in  1792,  and  the  amount  to  each  person, 
was  as  follows  :* 


Massachusetts^  - 
Maine, 


YaluatioD. 
-     $44,487,266 
7,607,1.32 


Amount  to  each 
Person. 

$115 
72 


*  See  American  State  papers  on  Finance,  vol.  I.  pages  420,  and  443  to 
541. 
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II.  Sommanr  statement  of  the  valoatioQ  of  laads,  town  and 
city  lots,  and  dwelling  houses,  in  the  several  States,  made  by  tho 
assessors  of  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
years  1798  and  1813  ;*  and  the  amount  to  each  person,f  at  each 
period.  Also  the  valuation  of  slaves  in  several  of  the  States  in 
1813. 


N«w  Httopahire 

IfalM 

Rhode  Island 
Connectloat 
Vennont 
N«wTork 
New  Jenej 
PeiuMjlTiniA 
Delawara 
Miryland 
Vii^ioU 
North  OtfoliM 
Booth  CwoUba 

Kentucky 


OMoJalSlS 


\ 


Valiution 

Id  Minioiis 

in  179a 


|2a.l7 

88.99 

11.08 
4a81 
1&79 

100.88 
88.44 

108.14 
«i98 
89.87 
71.2S 
80.84 
17.48 
19.08 
91.41 
&18 


$819.98 


ValoiUon 

inMUlkms 

InlSia 


$88.98 

149.35 

9L68 

88l54 

88.75 

885.89 

•9&81 

•848^ 

14.89 

106i49 

no  retanUb 

58.11 
noretoniib 


8a75 
•81.85 


Amount  to  oaoh 
Penon. 


1798. 


$189 

151 

180 

194 

180 

187 

178 

180 

100 

98 

88 

87 

54 

88 

119 

88 


181& 


$165 

904 

974 
898 
147 
845 
878 
870 
195 
874 

100 


98 

188 


Val  nation  of 

Slaves  in 

1S18. 


$0,008 

M2 


.142 
14.526 


9.663 


$59.2:>8 


*  The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  some  others, 
annmed  their  taxes  for  1813,  and  hence  no  valuations  were  made  that  year ; 
the  sums  stated  as  the  valuations  of  those  three  States  in  1813,  were  made 
in  1815. 

t  As  the  slaves  produce  wealth  by  their  labor,  and  consume  the  products 
of  industry  like  otner  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  fair  compari- 
son of  the  condition  of  the  several  States,  they  are  not  treated  as  property, 
but  as  persons,  by  whose  labor  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
been  produced. 
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III.  Summarj  statement  in  raillions  of  dollars,  of  tJie  official 
Taluations  of  taxable  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  the 
under-mentioned  periods — 


let  District — 6,178,716  acres  of  land  and 

buildings      -  -  -  - 

The  buildings  upon  it  were  valued  at 

Value  of  bmidings  on  city  and  town 

lots      - 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -  -  - 
2d  District  —  9,945,362  acres  of  land 
and  buildinni            ... 
Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 
lots       -            -            -  - 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
iug  buildings     ... 
3d  District — 6,527,368  acres  of  land  and 
buildings      .             -            -             - 
Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 
lots       -             .             -  - 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -             -  - 
4th  District— 26,644,341  acres  of  land 
and  buildings             ... 
Value  of  buildings  on  the  lands 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 
lots       .             .             .  . 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -             .  - 

Total  value  of  real  estate  and  buildings, 
in  1850        -  .  .  - 

Total  value  of  the  buildings  only 


$10.92 
16.16 


12.13 


2.74 


8.04 
2.88 


6.13 
3.31 


62.31 


Total  Valuation  of  real  estate  and  buildings : — 

In  1819. 
Ist.   Tide-water  District  -  -       $71.49 

2d.  Piedmont  District  -  -  78.16 

3d.  The  Valley  District  -  -  41.17 

4th.  The  Trans- Alleghany  District        -  16.06 


In  1850. 


$49.61 


28.35 
7dJ28 


4.5 
53.12 


4.29 
55.74 


5.77 


274.66 


In  1838. 

$60.70 

69.02 

42.99 

89.22 


Total  valuation  of  rea\ea\a\ft«ii^\iXjMfli^\    *i.^^!^^\    ^ws/i 
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IT.  Snmmarj  statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  valne  of 
the  taxable  property  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  ac* 
oording  to  the  official  valuations  made  for  levying  taxes  for  the 
year  1850 — 


Lands,  buildings,  and  improvements  - 
City  and  town  lots,  and  buildings 
Slaves  -  -  -  . 

Other     personal    property^     stocks, 
moneys,  and  credits 


Total  taxable  property. 


Ohia 

$266,751 
74,638 


98,487 


439,876 


Kentucky. 

$141,720 
32,124 
66,190 

60,348 

299,382 


The  forgoing  table  shows  that  the  average  value  of  slaves  in 
Kentucky  was  estimated  in  1850  at  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  including  old,  young,  male  and  female.  Table  II.  shows, 
that  they  were  valued,  in  1813,  in  Maryland,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars,  and  in  North  Carolina,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars.  A  comparison  of  valuations  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  lands  in  those  States  were  assessed  in  1813, 
at  their  full  cash  value,  and  the  probability  is,  that  slaves  were 
also  assessed  at  their  full  average  value.  Prior  to  1790,  the 
average  value  of  slaves  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  they 
have  increased  in  value  more  than  three  fold  since  that  time ; 
their  average  value  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  (1852) 
being  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Children  a  year 
old  are  generally  valued  in  Virginia  at  about  one  hundred  dollars 
each  ;  those  five  years  old  are  valued  at  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  the  cotton  planting  States,  they 
are  more  valuable  than  they  are  in  the  States  bordering  on  the 
free  States. 

y.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850, — Ist,  of  the  value  of  farms 
and  plantations  in  each  of  the  States,  including  the  wood  and 
timbered  lands  thereon,  or  connected  therewith  ;  2d,  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery ;  3d,  of  live 
stock ;  4th,  of  all  the  lands  and  real  estate,  according  to  the  valu- 
ations made  in  assessing  state  and  county  taxes ;  5th,  of  all  the 
personal  property  and  effects,  except  slaves ;  6th,  the  aggregate 
valuations  of  personal  and  real  property  ;  7th,  estimate  of  the  truA 
valuatioDS  or  real  amount  of  personal  and  Tcsi  «8.\aX/&^  ^x<;\\i&vs^  ^^^ 
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the  Ttlne  of  Slaves ;  and,  lastly,  the  average  amount  of  property 
to  each  person,  of  the  whole  population : — 


Farms. 

AgrieoL 
loo^ 
Ac 

Live 
Stock. 

Real 
Estate 

Personal 
Estate. 

Penonal  Proper- 

and       tjtata- 

BeaL     mated.* 

1  tottA 

jpJS 

•MalM 

$548 

12^ 

$9.7 

loas 

•184 

$989 

New  Hampthire 

65J 

2.81 

a87 

92.9 

108.6 

89i 

Vermont 

69.7 

2.79 

li.M 

67.2 

IM 

72.9 

92.6 

994 

MaflMchofletts    • 

109.1 

8-21 

9.64 

097.9 

697.9 

•91 

Rhode  hlukd     - 

17.1 

.49 

U» 

6L1 

2&6 

77.7 

80l6 

610 

Coooecticat 

7S.7 

189 

7^ 

96.4 

22.7 

119.1 

16&T 

490 

New  York 

8n  DUitrict 

186.8 

404 

1&79 

822.8 

11L4 

48aT 

667.9 

608 

•Nn  Dtotrict      - 

4ia2 

1&04 

69.86 

249.4 

444 

ssas 

«ta 

S98 

•New  Jersey 

120.S 

4.4S 

10.68 

1681 

90& 

495 

407.9 

14.79 

41.6 

497.0 

800. 

845 

1 

t4SLS 

6419 

176.69. 

1 

|S,879.4 

Ohio 

85817 

12  75 

4412 

887.6 

9&8 

488.8 

6047 

964 

Indiana 

1864 

6.7 

22.48 

112.9 

89.9 

162.9 

902.6 

206 

IlUnoia    • 

9&1 

&4 

2421 

81.6 

8&8 

1148 

166.8 

184 

•Michigan 

619 

2.89 

a 

69L8 

86. 

919 

Wisconsin 

2a6 

L64 

488 

21.2 

6.6 

ftJ 

49. 

187 

•Iowa     • 

16.6 

1.17 

a69 

1&9 

6T 

22.6 

91 

185 

Minnesota 

.8 

.09 

.6 

100 

6$a4 

8t56 

107.47 

1,017.9 

•Delaware 

1&9 

M 

1.86 

97JJ 

860 

Maryland 

87.2 

246 

a 

181 JS 

192L9 

899 

DiBtrtct  Colombia 

1.7 

.04 

.07 

12.6 

.4 

12.9 

186 

267 

•Virginia 

216.4 

7.02 

8a65 

2746 

85& 

9S0 

North  Carolina  - 

67.8 

8.98 

17.72 

71.7 

45.1 

116^ 

1S1.6 

169 

•TenncMoe 

97  8 

5.36 

80 

1048 

186  6 

176u 

175 

Kentucky 

154.8 

5.17 

29.6 

17a9 

6ai 

284 

284 

988 

•Missouri 

68. 

a96 

19.77 

66.8 

19QL 

175 

•Arkansas 

15  8 

16 

6.65 

17.2 

44 

2L6         96L      1 

194 

722.4  j 

80  06 

147.81 

1^48 

South  Carolina  - 

824 

4.18 

15.06 

106.T 

484 

1494 

VSBJH 

980 

Oooraria  - 

95.7 

6.89 

25.78 

121.6 

608 

1894 

189.7 

908 

•Florida  - 

63 

•66 

2L88 

10^ 

126 

•Alabama 

64.8 

5.12 

21.69 

ISflL 

170 

Misdlssippl 

54.7 

5.76 

19.4 

66c2 

19L8 

UJH 

106. 

178 

Louisiana 

75.8 

11.57 

11.15 

122.9 

186JL 

968 

Texas      - 

16.4  1 

2.13 

10.27 

2r.7 

»Z 

189 

895.6  1 

85.26    j 

106.18 

747.7 

California 

8.9 

.1 

8.35 

16.4 

M 

99.0 

99.9 

Or<»gon    - 

.18 

1.87 

•Utah     - 

.8 

•08 

.64 

Ji 

79 

•New  Mexico    - 

1.6 

.08 

1.49 

8.T 

60 

6-8 

.44    1 

725 

96^ 

United  Stotes     -    i 

3,268.4  ;1 

1 

151.49 

648.80 

5.446^9 

277 

♦  The  estimated  amounts  of  property  in  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Alabama, 
and  also  in  the  Territories,  are  my  estimates, — the  other  amounts  of  pro- 
perty  stated,  including  ull  those  in  the  first  six  columns  of  the  table,  are 
either  official  esUmales,  ot  o{^c\a\  ^^xnXiotA.  In  every  case,  where  I  have 
made  an  estimate,  I  have  made  W.  Vu^ex  i^xv^^  ^^!Aca^.Ni^?i»&\<m. 
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YI.  Estimate  of  the  average  and  aggregate  value  of  the  slaves 
io  the  several  States ;  the  total  valuation  of  property  including 
slaves,  aceording  to  the  next  preceding  table,  and  the  average 
amount  to  each  free  person  : — 


Valub  or 

TOTAI. 

" 

Vautboi 

•Blatu. 

OTHKB 

Valub  op 

Amount 

jPbopbbtt. 

PsorKSTT. 

to  each 

FreePer- 

■on. 

Each. 

AgjrreMto 
in  JlUlioiUL 

HiUIooa 

MflUoiu. 

Ddawara  •          -          • 

$800 

I0.6S 

$27^ 

I2S.2 

$816 

Marjiaad 

do. 

27.01 

192.2 

219.2 

445 

District  oi  ConnBolA 

da 

11 

ISA 

14.6 

8U4 

Vii«lDlft     ... 

810 

14e.48 

858u 

5^11.5 

526 

North  CaroUiui     - 

880 

K5.17 

181.6 

226.8 

887 

TcaUMM69  ... 

880 

79.0S 

175. 

251 

888 

KcDtBCkf   ... 

810 

65.4 

284. 

299.4 

886 

Mbtonii     ... 

da 

27.1 

120. 

147.1 

247 

AxkauM    ... 

8S0 

1644 

26. 

42.4 

260 

498w40 

1274.8 

1.788.2 

SoQtli  OffoUoA 

880 

184.74 

158.6 

2*^8.2 

1,016 

G«onrlft      -          -          - 

400 

152.67 

182.7 

88&4 

647 

•FkniiU     - 

da 

Ift.72 

10.9 

26.6 

6.VS 

•Alabanui  -           -          . 

da 

187.16 

18(«. 

267.1 

628 

MteiiMip|>i 

da 

128w96 

HJ6. 

229. 

772 

LoaWana 

da 

»7.9I 

186.1 

2M. 

857 

Tom 

da 

a&26 

29.5 

52^ 

841 

68S.41 

747.7 

1.488.1 

Total  ia  tlM  BkT«  BtstM 

1,148^1 

2.022.6 

8,166^ 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
Ssparity  in  the  relative  increase  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  the 
several  Stales.  The  increase  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
has  been  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  increase 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1800  to  1815  came  the  nearest  to  it. 
—(See  Ante  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  7.) 

A  comparison  of  the  valuations  in  Table  II.  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  statements  in  the  other  tables,  induces  the  belief,  that 
property  was  generally  estimated  at  its  full  cash  value  in  1813, 
and  but  little  under  its  cash  value  in  1798.  The  restoration  of 
peace  in  1815  was  succeeded  by  immense  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  which  flooded  the  country,  induced  extensive  sales  on 
credit,  and  vast  speculations,  which  inflated  the  price  of  landii, 
and  made  a  false  show  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  undermining  the 
industry  of  the  country.  These  causes  produced  the  extravagant 
valuations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  stated  in  the 
table.  These  causes  continued  to  operate,  until  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824 ;  the  country  became  embarrassed,  and  property 
began  to  fUl,  and  continued  to  fall  until  1824.  Table  III.  shows 
th^  the  real  estate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Yir(^i%  hia  ^^MvocaNxA 
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at  about  $20,000,000  less  in  1838,  than  it  was  in  1819,  and  it 
most  have  been  much  less  in  1824,  than  it  was  in  1838.  Let  the 
reader  reflect  upon  the  general  fall  of  real  estate  from  1818  to 
1824,  and  satisfy  himself  of  the  causes. 

While  the  average  amount  of  property  to  each  person  in  Mas- 
sachusetts increased  nearly  fifty  per  oent.  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
average  amount  in  the  agricultural  States  increased  very  little. 
The  per  oent.  of  increase  of  the  population  from  1840  to  1850, 
was  greater  in  each  of  the  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  mat 
States  of  New- York  and  Ohio.  In  1798,  the  average  wealui  of 
the  people  of  Vermont  and  the  northern  district  of  New  York^ 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts ; 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  about  half  as  great.  Why  this  great 
change  in  relative  condition  ?  This  question  should  excite  iko 
earnest  inquiry  of  every  reflecting  man.  The  territory  of  Ver- 
mont is  about  a  quarter  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  soil  much  better,  and  yet  the  farming  lands  of  the  latter  are 
valued  at  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  former. 
The  rich  lands  of  the  north  western  States  are  of  comparatively 
small  value,  for  want  of  manufacturing,  industry,  and  a  large  manu- 
facturing population,  to  create  a  demand  for  their  products. 
The  anticipated  benefits  of  canals  and  railroads  to  agricultural 
communities,  without  manufacturing  or  mining  industry,  haye,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  proved  delusive. 

The  tables  show  that  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  slave  States,  than  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  and  that  the  cotton  planting  States  are  at  present 
more  prosperous  than  the  agricultural  States  of  the  north  and 
northwest.  They  show  that  the  prosperty  of  a  country  depends 
less  on  the  question  between  slavery  and  freedom,  than  it  does  on 
the  spirit,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  on  a  proper  division 
of  employments,  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  is  idle  and  absurd  for  a  people  to 
produce  what  they  do  not  need  and  cannot  sell  to  advantage,  and 
rely  on  purchasing  of  foreigners  articles  of  necessity,  whicn  they 
might  learn  to  produce  themselves. 
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Sec.  2.     Improved  Landt  and  Live  Slock  <^  the  ttvertd  Slulin. 

Statemeul  in  thousands.  o(  Ihu  riumlwr  or  Acres  of  jmiirovrd  bnils  ron- 
btined  in  (una  uid  plinUlion*,  loii  oflh*  number  of  horaes,«n1*,»nd  other 
livo  itock  in  Ibeaeveial  SUM*,  acconling  to  Ihe  Ccniu)  of  1S30;  also  the 
number  in  tile  Dnited  £uiea  uxoiding  to  tha  Ccdmu  of  1840 : 
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Sec.  3.     Agricultural  Products  of  the  several  StaUs  in  1849. 


Statement  in  millions,  of  the  number  of  busbeli  of  wheat,  rye,  maixe  or 
Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  ptcduced  is 
the  several  States  in  1849,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1850 : 
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statement  in  millioDS,  oC  the  biuhels  of  peu,  beuu  and  buley,  tba 
poundiof  Ylts,  lobseoo,  wool«ndmigir;  and  the  bates  of  cotton,  of  Ibur  bun- 
dled pounds  each,  tlalnl  jn  tbounndt,  produced  in  1849,  according  to  the 
IMUIM  of  the  Ceniui  of  IS^ ; 
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Statement  in  thousands,  of  the  gallons  of  molasses  matie.  trf  the  vji>  r  >  f 
the  products  of  orchards,  market  ganlens,  and  home-made  or  domestic  mar!.- 
factures,  and,  in  millions,  of  the  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  made,  and  im 
value  of  animals  fattened  for  slaughter,  <!uring  the  year  ending  June  1.  IS^ 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Census  • 
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■i.   1  • 

Arkansas, 

•10 

17 

r.3s 

l.s.'.l 

M". 

l.i'-. 

U.'»."J 

i.iiT 

l.oos 

i-j.'j:h> 

47.771 

i .  1  fO 

:<;.•'' ' 

South  Carolina, 

1.',.!) 

:c, 

47 

iMi;» 

V».;is-J 

.IHI.'i 

I..'-: 

Georjjia, 

•Jl'i.l 

93 

76 

1  .s.ji* 

4.04 

OIT 

f,::l' 

Florida, 

3.VJS 

1 

9 

76 

.371 

.(»> 

■  >       < 

Alabama, 

KIA 

15 

S.') 

i.f'Ji 

1  IMM*, 

.Vil 

\>,i 

Mi<>is.>ippi,   . 

is. 3 

fiO 

ir.  ' 

l.K'.l 

l.:;!»: 

0.1 

:»'  -; 

Ia  ui^iana, 

1(>.1*::1  :.> 

•■)•) 

11*^ 

i.iit 

t.^i 

(HI2 

1.;-.' 

Texas. 

-l-n  r, 

IJ 

12 

2.m; 

2.  ■'!-'»• 

.ovi 

I.;-- 

l-..M).'m..i 

2-Js 

4J3 

»i.3l7 

1J».3.'»7 

.J  I.) 

'!!•.>. 

California,     . 

17 

7.') 

7 

.00] : 

'.  1  -;« 

• 

OreKon, 

' 

1 

•♦0 

.211 

u.'C 

k; 

ITtah.     . 

■Jl 

1 

.0i»3 

.fi:^I 

1  s 

New  Mexico, 

■i.'J 

S 

m 
1 

6 

.04  If. 

KJ 

l.-J 

"    -jr. 

■~11»6 

14 

.2ii5 

H7i 

Jli 

12.S20.J>  »7.71  1  5>.VJ(;6    S27.475  :il  Jl*  1 1  lO.I .-.:;  I  <\ir.r  l*J 
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ULiteil  States, 

U.  States  in  1S39, .'  $7,257  *2,60l«  $29,023  \al.$33,7b7,(KiS 

*  Nur*  lit.  unil  florists,  In  lt*39,  $A93,-'>34 
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Statement  of  other  agricultural  products  returned  with  tho 
Census  of  1850,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  tables : 


QnftntitjT. 


Wine  madej—gallons, 221^8 

Hay,— tons, 12^39,141 


Clover  seed, — bushels, 
Other  grass  seed, — bushels, 
Hops, — pounds. 
Flax, — pounds, 
Flax  seed, — bushels. 
Silk  cocoons, — pounds,    . 
Beeswax  and  honey, — pounds. 
Hemp, — tons,  partly  estinaated. 


467,983 

413,154 

3,467,574 

13,391,415 

562,810 

14,763 

14,850,627 

70,000 


Bitiinat«4 
Value. 

$221,000 


346,000 
805,000 

29,000 
1,850.000 
.'>,600,000 


Millions. 

72.34 
8.39 


Estimated  income  of  agricoltarists  in  the  United  States,  froia 
labor  and  capital,  employed  daring  the  year  ending,  Jane  1st, 
1850,  including  the  value  of  improvements*  : 

Wheat,*  90,424,000  bnshels  at  an  average  price  of 

SOcts.  $ 
Rye,*  16,781,000  bushels  at  60cts. 
Indian  Corn,t  about  120,000,000  bushels  used  for  food 
and  sold  to  distil,  export,  and  to  use  for  other  than 

agricultural  purposes,  at  40cts.  48.00 

Oats,*  perhaps  half,  or  67,100,000  bushels  sold  and  «*» 

used  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes,  at  28ct«.  .  18.79 

Buckwheat,*  8,200,000  bushels,  at  50cts.  4.10 

Potatoes,*  96,360,000  bushels,  at  26cts.  24.09 

Peas  and  Beans,*  8,450,000  bushels,  at  SOcts.  6.76 

Barley,*  4,650,000  bushels,  at  SOcts.  2.33 

Rice,  215,000,000  lbs.  at  3ct8.  6.45 

Tobacco,  199,720,000lbs.  at  4jctB.  9.00 

Cotton,  987,200,000lbs.  at  lO^cts.  101.18 

Wool,  62,5l3,000lbs.  at  30cts.  15.75 

Cane  Sugar,  247,778,0001bs.  at  4^ots  11.15 

Maple  Sugar,  33,980,000lbR.  at  Sets.  2.72 

Molasses,  12,820, OOOgals.  at  20ctB.  2.56 

Products  of  Orchards,  valued  at  7.71 

Products  of  Market  Gardeners  5.26 
Value  of  home-made  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 

&c.  13.73 

« 

*  Note — One-tenth  part  of  the  wheat,  barley  and  rye,  and  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  oats,  buckwheat,  pew,  beans  ana  potatoes,  have  been  deducted  for 
seed ;  and  the  remaining  quantitiet  stated  at  their  estimated  vi«n%b  n'a^^saa^ 
at  the  places  of  production.  ^' 

t  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  crop  of  loditn  cotn.  aee  •ecWotv^.^ol  fJn-a-V-^^- 
an(/  gate  oa  page  271. 
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Mi:.-  . . 
Butter,  312,941,000lb8.  at  Hcts.  j:;  S' 

Cheese,  105,534,000lbs.  at  7cts.  7.  .- 

Value  of  animals  fattened  and  slaughtered,*  10047 

Value  of  wine,  hops,  flax,  silk  cocoons,  bees-wax,  and 

honey,  heretofore  estimated  at,  3.;jr'i 

Hemp,  70,000  tons  at  $8b  O.in 
One-flfth  part  of  the  Hay,  estimated  as  sold,  and  not 

used  by  agriculturists,  valued  at  2-'>  0<> 
Annual  increase,  of  live  stock,  over  and  above  those 

killed,  3  per  cent,  (being  the  same  as  the  increase  of 

the  inhabitants),  valued  at  16.:n 
Horses,  Mules,  &c.,  raised  and  sold  for  purposes  other 

than  agriculture,  estimated  at  5.00 

Clearing  and  Fencing  2,800,000  acres  of  land  at  tl  1  30.SO 

Draining,  and  other  agricultural  improvements  ^ 
Milk  and  Cream  consumed,  estimated  as  worth  ono- 

^     third  part  as  much  as  the  butter  and  cheese,  IT.ifi 

Products  of  domestic  gardens,  estimated  at  l'V««» 

K<rp»  and  puultry.  ostimatoil  at  1."im." 

I'otal  J'tiM  «i 

Ski*.    1. —  M'l nitf'ii/'i.'ui::,  Mrhanual^o iid  Minint:  J'\'hiS'*''i  •  '  ' 

scent/  iSfntcs  m  ]SoO. 

Statoiii'  lit  ol"  tli  '  t':ii»it;il  ;ind  numl»cr  of  persons  «.-mpl''>Y'  -l  : . 
tho  Tnir- '1  St.ati-,  in  niaim!aotun\^  of  I'otfoii.  Wiinl.  and  irt.'i--::: 
valut'  «m"  (;;.'  raw  ii.:it'ii:ils  u-'«l,  inclii«lin«f  fu -1,  A:^.,  and  th-  ;::  — 
valui'  '•■  tIj.'  itntducts.  «]uiiiiL'  th'.»  voar  iMuliu;.',  .Junv  l>t,  l*^". 
aoenrdin;.:  n-  t!»<'  rt'turn^  nt' tin-  <v'n«-iis;  aNo  th.*  avoraj--  ar:!-  iif 
of  cajiital  rnij»lo\\'<l,  an-l  ihc  n<-t  y;iIih^  jnoiliK'-'d  to  •^ai.'li  p  r>  •:! 


<■; 


Capita!  nivcsttMl  (millions)    STl..'-  •^J^.lv?  ^17. .H  '^17  i: 

ValutM>rpuKliictsin  inillioKs  (31>7  l.l.j  1-J.7'i  v"*,!             ;«■": 

Valiii*  (>r  ni.it«'rial>      tlo.  ;il>.  •J'>.7  7  l'»'{l             •'  ■ 

Ni't  \  aiii«»  prinlucoJ     «!«>  'J7  I7..'i  'kI'*  M.7i.            T 

Ma!.-  rnjployo.1  ■{•M.'>»  •JJ.(:7^  -JiJ/Jl.^  ■.■;.'.::        !     :'• 

Fem.i!»'<  rinployod  •'•'».  IHJ  Hi. -'7 1  [."ai  \^ 

(\ipi\il  !'» raoh  porsDn                  '^'^07  'i7!i»  ^s4»«  '-74<»       ?I  ■■ 
Ni*t  valiM*  ])iiHliitvil  !<»  I'achi 

prlvMj.                                             <J'.i-j  Jill  5v.'S0  SO-j.'i 

*  rhoro:itrn>  ot  iiio  valiit?  ot  aiiiriiaUfrUiiuhtervd  a?re<*  siibstant.'al-y  ^^ 
th«'  rMimatrs  ol"  animal  product*  coinunie«!.  containcil  id  <i»r!n>n  \.  cha 
d^^U''  >7^. :  ai.il  slidw  that  thf*  (•stimali*>  ot  animal  proiuotss,  aiiti  th^  ii.-  • 
ol  nnimal««  omtaiiicdon  jxajje  I.')!,  are  greatly  ton  hi^li  — |irrhap»  Ti».»  :i« 
tiUW  :nilli«»n>  o\  *\o\\w<,  co\v&vdtiiui;   lliat  ll.i-  whi>!f  ^.I'lr  ni  ilw  .•  .j 
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Suniinarj  statoraont  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  ihc  amount  of  cap- 
ital cmpl«>ycd  in  the  several  States  in  miuing,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  1840,  and  in  1650;  also,  the  value  of  ma- 
terials and  fuel  used,  and  the  value  of  the  products,  during  the 
year  ending  June  1st,  1850.* 


Amoant  of  Capital  inve«tc<L 


Inl^^a 


In  ISW). 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  - 

Vermont    - 

Massachusetts     - 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


$7.5 
0.4 
5.1 
44.1 
10-7 
14.6 


S14.7 
17.9 

5. 
S3.3 
12.9 
26.1 


91.4 


159.9 


Slatcrial-* 

and 
Fuel  used. 

$13.5 
13.8 
4.2 
85.8 
13.2 
24.5 

155. 


Tnluc 

of 

Products. 

$24.0 

24.8 

8.6 

151.1 
22.1 
48.8 

280. 


New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


23.4 

48.3 

70.2 

130.9 

35.6 

53.4 

63.4     : 

106.8 

13.3 

22.2     , 

22. 

39.7 

44.6 

90.6  : 

79.4     . 

147.8 

116.9 


214.5 


235. 


425.2 


Ohio 

14.3 

28.4 

33,4 

62.1 

Indiana 

4.2 

7.0 

0.3 

1N7 

Illinois 

3.4 

6.1 

0. 

16.7 

Michigan   - 

3.2 

»;.5 

5.6 

10.5 

Wisconsin  - 

.bi 

3.4 

5.3 

S.7 

Iowa 

•3 

1-21 

2. 

3.4 

Minnesota  - 

— 

00 

.02 

.  5 

S26-2 


S53.60      §64.62       Srj-'.iO 


*  The  returns  lor  18.00.  embrarc  only  industrial  eMablishments,  tiie  pro- 
diicbJ  of  which  exceed  in  value  ?.00()  per  annum.  Tliis  arises  from  a  detect 
in  the  Statute  regulating  the  taking  of  the  census.  It  is  proper  to  rcjiiark, 
altto,  that  the  statements  so  far  a.s  regards  ii.any  of  the  States,  are  taken  Ironi 
the  first  hasty  examination  of  the  schedules,  and  may  be  corrected  by  a  rr- 
ViMcm,  and  a  more  careful  examination  oi  them.  The  returns  from  Caliior- 
nia  aud  the  territories  are  too  uncertain  to  baM.>  any  safe  conclusions  up.>.i 
them. 
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" 

Capiui 

Inl&M. 

MaterUlsL 

l*rodacti. 

In  1840. 

I)()lawarc    - 

$1.6 

$2.8 

$2  8 

$4.7 

Maryland    - 

7.3 

14.7 

17.3 

32.5 

Oist.  Columbia   - 

1. 

1. 

1.5 

2j2 

1  r  •        •     • 

V  irpnia     - 

14.4 

18.1 

18.1 

29.6 

N.  Carolina 

4. 

7.7 

4.2 

9.4 

Tennessee  - 

5.3 

7. 

4.7 

9.4 

Kentucky  - 

6.6 

14.2 

12.6 

23.3 

Missouri 

3.1 

4.2 

12.4 

'    24.2 

Arkansas    - 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.7 

43.7 

70.1 

73.8 

136.0 

S.  Carolina- 

3.4 

6. 

3.9 

6.7 

Georgia 

3. 

5.8 

3.4 

6.7 

Florida 

.7 

.7 

.2 

.6 

Alabama     - 

2.1 

3.9 

2.1 

4.5 

Mississippi  - 

1.8 

1.9 

.8 

2.7 

Louisiana    • 

6.8 

7.      i 

.3 

7.4 

Texas 

— 

.6  I 

1 

.4 

1.2 

17.8 

25.9  ' 

11.1      : 

20.8 

California  - 

.6 

.8 

12.7 

Orcp;on 

.8  j 

-'     1 

2.1 

New  Mexico 

— 

.1 

.1      1 

.2 

United  States      - 

$296. 

$525.6  ; 

$541.3 

$1,006.1 

Deduct  the 

materials 

- 

1 

541.:^ 

Net  Value  produced  by  Labor  and  Capital  $464.8 

Sec.  5.     Income  from  Capital  and  Itulmtry  in  the  United  StaUs^ 

in  1850. 

Tlic  returns  of  tbe  census  of  1S50  give  no  information  on  the 
Mibjoct  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  census  of  1840  states 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  retail-trade,  naviga- 
ti':»n,  and  internal  transportation,  at  $390,972,000 ;  which,  in 
coDncctioD  with  the  annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navigatioD, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  reports  of  transport- 
ation   by  canals  and  mYio^^^^^xA  \&<^  reports  of  C bam bers  of 
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Cuiiiiiioico,  furniiili  the  ouly  reliable  iDfoniiiitiou  from  ulieli  the 
income  from  that  branch  of  industry  and  business  can  )>'  oti- 
mated.  The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  Sratos, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  was  about  equal  to  the  increase 
of  the  population.  I  have  estimated  the  income  from  coninKMco, 
navigation,  and  transportation,  in  1840,  at  about  $lG9,00f ),(»•)()  ;* 
add  to  that  sum,  one  third,  and  it  would  give  §225,000/ H'U,  as 
the  income  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1850. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  furnish  very  few  nturns  nf 
the  products  of  the  forest  and  fisheries,  which  must  be  nxstlv  c>- 
timated  from  those  of  the  census  of  1840.  The  value  ul*  |»«)t  and 
pearl  ashes  made,  is  included  with  the  products  of  maDufartur- 
mg  establishments.  The  products  of  the  forest,  in  In  I;,  in- 
cluding fuel,  and  excluding  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  have  brin  va- 
lued at  about  $38,500,000  ;  and  they  may  be  estimated  in  1  s:)(\ 
at  $50,000,000.  The  net  products  of  the  fisheries  in  IS  ;n,  have 
been  estimated  at  over  58^10,000,000,  and  they  may  be  cstiuiatcd 
at  that  sum  for  1850. 

Estimated  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
arising  from  labor  and  capital  employed    in  agricul- 
ture, and  on  farms,  during  the  year  ending  June  1st,  Mil. 
1850,  brought  forward-         -         -          -          -          >  SGOO. 

Income   from  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining 

industry,  about     -------  .105. 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transport4ition  J25. 

Income  from  the  forest  estimated  at  -         -         -         -  .")(>. 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  estimated  at       -         -         -  10. 


Total    -         -         -         -     M.no. 

This  sum  gives  an  average  income  to  each  person  in  th\r  I  iiitcd 
States,  of  nearly  sixty-one  dollars  ;  and  if  the  average  con.-uuip- 
tion  of  each  slave  does  not  exceed  $30  (which  is  the  largest  sum 
usually  estimated),  it  allows  an  average  income  to  each  free-  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  of  about  $»>55. 

After  correcting  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  animal  products, 
and  the  increase  of  animalst  over  and  above  the  value  i  i'  the 

*  See  Chap.  xiv.  sec.  IG. 

t  The  rcturuf  of  the  censu.s  of  I^IU  do  not  include  the  value  of  in  iii.tK 
slaughtered.  This  information  contained  in  the  census  of  1850,  enables  n.'- 
to  correct  my  estimatr  of  the  income  fmm  animals  in  1S40,  aiul  show-  \\u\\ 
the  estimates  contained  on  [)ai;es4.i;j  und  \'>A,  and  carried  into  the  a^^j^rt  ^aii 
on  page  462,  were  too  high,  by  not  less  thun  lorty  millions  of  dollars.  .M<'* 
than  three  fourths  of  the  Indian  corn  is  coii.snmed  by  animals,  and  \%  ino!  •<•'•• ; 
in  the  value  of  hogs,  caltlo,  and  sheep  hl:iii:;htered. 
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prnin  coii>uniod  by  them,  tho  rosult  will  slinw  rlnt  tin*  acr.rr -^Tatc 
ainni!it  of  tlio  productive  industry  nf  the  Init  ■!  Stiit-.-d  in  1*J  '. 
>v;i-  a-r.jut  SOS(  1,000,000  ;  which  was  equal  to  aLt>ut  S:>7.\  r.. . :  :: 
poi.-on,  and  about  $62  to  each  free  porson,  after  deduciinj  -Ij- 
fcupjtort  of  the  slaves.  On  correcting  the  cstiniat'\s  of  thv  iiiL'-'ii:-^ 
frmti  animals,  it  will  reduce  the  ac^rrojrate  income  of  the  aLTi'^il- 
tui-jl  Statos,  stated  on  page  4»}2,  very  considerably,  and  ^?:«:'W  ih^ 
di>paiiiY  between  the  average  income  of  the  people  i^f  th?  ajri- 
c*iiiiu!;il  States  of  the  north,  and  that  <»f  the  maniifru'-urics 
St:iti>,  creator  than  it  is  there  stated.  The  ri.inrirk-  ;it  :!.  •  !ii 
oi'Mi'lion  is  of  Chap.  xiv.  (ante  paires,  4<>;>,  \t' \)  ir]»y  ti  'h-'. 
Cimdiii.tn  of  the  Tnited  Slates  in  li>.')!),and  t-i  th  ■  ciTi^ii-  •t'tiiat 
y»'ar.  nearly  as  well  as  to  the  ceu:?u>  and  yi'ar  l>^l!».  Cttt  •:.  w:*^ 
not  N>  hiirh  in  1S40,  as  it  was  in  ls')0  ;  and  h.  ni-c  tli'*  iu'.-  ■:  ■■  "f 
th?  e^•tlon-plantiulr  States  ,and  tln^  profit  of  >Iavt'  l;ili  ir  in  tl.  .ii. 
wa-  ;::\ator  at  the  latter,  than  it  wa*  at  the  fi-rni'-r  ir  ri  mJ  T::- 
ine-nie  in  ISoO,  uf  slave  hibor  in  li<)uisi.in:i,  Mi--i*>i;.i  i.  :.:.  1 
siune  other  iStati's^  exee<'d  thf  inc'iuii' tVi)ni  fri- •  jiL'ri-nirii.ri".  \- 
bi»r  in  the  north  we>tern  states,  much  in«»ri:  ;!.:in  a*  |.i\i:-  ::  . .: 
till-  t.ibjo  un  paj^e  -H»2. 

\\  liv  is  it  that  furniinir  hinds  in  ^r:i>s-ifli!i-'['-.  :ir  *  ',v   rTii  r... 
a>  "^::.ii  a>  iIih.-..'  uf  t!ie  >anit'  ijn:»!i'y  in  \'   rfj.  ■  r  :i'   i  «  »!■.  ■  ,    •.-.: 
*;    -I  i:i:rr  l^\  I'.iii*  tinii'S  :t<  iiinv-ii  ;.>  ;l;  ■-  ■  ■■;"  t       - :    .        :.    :.   ..; 
In-iiiiKi.  lllini»i>,  MiehiL''.»n,  and  Wi-i-'-n-in  ■'       'A 
til-    ;in.ri:i>e  •»!"  wi-altii,  ai;'i  j  arti«'P.!  l.  Iv  ■  :"  ti..- \  ."  .    •■ 

;i::"l  i'.i  liii'  n'»rth:'in  l>i-iriit  .if  .N\v  V-';!:  ■      ^^     .    . 
aV' :a^'.'   an.. -nut  >•:'  pf- ini.-tix  ■•   i!.«lis-  ;  v  '  ■  ■  .■■:     ■      - 
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of  ehmeBj  eoaumviiiiieSy  states,  and  nations,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  mrogress  made  by  them  daring  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  particularly  daring  the  last  forty  years,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples stated  and  discussed  in  these  essays.  Let  every  man 
bquire  into  the  causes  for  himsell 
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